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PREFACE. 

With  the  present  Yolume  the  Latin-American  Year  Book 
enters  its  third  year.  The  fact  that  it  has  met  so  far  with 
such  encouraging  success  shows  that  a  demand  existed  for  a 
publication  containing  accurate  and  detailed  information  re. 
garding  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  a  great 
number  of  American  merchants  and  investors  have  been  misled 
by  inaccurate  information,  only  to  find,  after  they  had  In- 
vested  money  or  engaged  in  export  Or  import  trade,  that  the 
actual  conditions  were  far  below  their  expectations,  and  they 
could  not  obtain  even  a  reasonable  return  of  their  capital  in- 
vested. On  the  other  hand,  many  investors  and  merchants  are 
too  timid  and  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties simply  because  they  have  been  lead  to  believe  that  all 
Latin-American  countries  are  uncivilized,  unreliable,  and  any 
effort  to  establish  sound  relations  with  them  is  doomed  to 
failure.  The  truth  is  that  every  Latin-American  country  is 
a  profitable  field  for  American  enterprise,  energy  and  capital. 
The  only  question  is  where,  when  and  how  to  trade  with  each 
of  them.  Not  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike,  and  before  under- 
taking any  kind  of  business,  a  careful  survey  should  be  made 
of  actual  conditions  in  the  particular  country  with  which  busi- 
ness  relations  are  contemplated. 

The  Latin- American  Year  Book  was  started  three  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  only  plain,  self  explanatory 
facts  and  figures,  giving  a  more  exact  idea  of  what  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  are  than  any  description  found  in  fantastic  books, 
with  which  the  American  market  is  flooded.  Our  book  has  the 
most  recent  data  as  collected  from  the  best  available  sources. 

The  1920  edition  shows  many  improvements  over  the  previ- 
ous ones.  We  have  decided  to  include,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, the  custom  tariff  at  least  of  those  countries  having  the 
heaviest  trade  with  the  United  States  and  In  which  no  im- 
portant  changes  are  expected  in  the  near  future.  We  have  also 
found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  business  men  to  In- 
elude  a  partial  list  of  dealers  and  traders  in  Latin-American 
countries.  This  list  was  made  short  because  postal  rates  to 
most  Latin-American  countries  are  high,  and  long  mailing  lists 
for  distribution  of  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.,  are  absolutely 
undesirable. 
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The  Argentine  Republic,  the  second  largest  in  Latin  America, 
has  an  area  of  about  1,153,418  square  miles,  which  is  more 
than  one  third  of  the  total  area  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Therefore,  superimposed  upon  the  United  States,  Ar- 
gentina would  cover  more  than  the  entire  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  plus  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  country  presents  a  great  variety  of  climate,  stretching 
over  almost  thlrty.four  degrees  or  latitude,  ranging  from  trotp- 
ical  in  the  extreme  north  to  almost  polar  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  larger  part  of  the  area  has  the  climate  Inherent  to  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  fourteen  Provinces,  ten 
Territories  and  one  Federal  District,  with  the  area  and  popu- 
lation shown  below:  * 


Federal  DIatrlet,  Prov- 
Inces  and  Territories 


Area  la 
««•  BBlles 


Popolatio] 
1895 


PopnlatloB 
1016 
Katlmated 


per 
•^.Bklle 

loia 


Buenos  Aires  (Fed.  Dis.) 

72 

663.864 

1.694.170 

22.14 

Buenos  Aires  (Province) 

117.777 

921,168 

S.166.118 

18.29 

Santa  F6 

•« 

50.713 

897.188 

922,406 

18.19 

CordO'ba 

«i 

66.912 

362.228 

698.646 

8.96 

Entre  Rios 

4t 

29.241 

292.019 

428.100 

14.47 

Corrlentes 

i< 

33.636 

239,618 

365,434 

10.90 

San   Luis 

<f 

29,085 

81,460 

126,896 

4.87 

Santiago  del 

Estero 

H 

55.386 

161.608 

247.004 

4.4^ 

Tacuman 

44 

10.422 

216.742 

848.682 

88.4^ 

M«ndosBa 

44 

56.502 

116,136 

296.663 

6.25 

San    Juan 

<« 

37.865 

84,261 

180,412 

8.44 

T<a   Rioja 

l« 

37.839 

69,602 

104.660 

2.76 

Catamarca 

4$ 

36.800 

90.161 

112.966 

3.07 

Salta 

«« 

48.302 

11..015 

161,160 

3.34 

Jujuy 

tl 

14.802 

49,718 

73.062 

4.94 

Misiones        (Territory) 

11.511 

33.168 

52,603 

4.67 

(Formosa 

41.402 

4.829 

27,920 

0.67 

Chaco 

62,741 

10,422 

49,600 

0.94 

Pampa  Central 

56.320 

26.914 

98,841 

1.76 

Neuqu^n 

40.530 

14,617 

30,086 

0.74 

Rio  Negro 

79.805 

9.241 

87.302 

0.47 

Chubut 

93.427 

3,748 

26,148 

0.27 

Santa    Cruz 

109.142 

1,058 

8.-80 

0.08 

Tierra  del  Fuego" 

8.299 

447 

2.i20 

0.29 

Los   Andes 

If 

34.740 

■  «   •  • 

2.662 

0.07 

Total 


1.163.119 


3.964,911         7,979,259 


6.91 


The  movement  of  population  for  six  years  is  given  as  fol 
lows: 


tmlarmntii 

Kmlflrrants 

323,403 

120,260 

302,047 

156,829 

215.871 

178,684 

45.290 

73,348 

32,990 

50,995 

18,143 

12.565 
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1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

According  to  the  Argentine  Economic  Review  the  population 
of  the  Republic  on  Decemji)er  31,  1917,  was  8,284,266  inhabi- 
tants, as  compared  with  7,958,797  on  the  same  date  of  1914. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  country  from 
1914  to  the  close  of  1918  was  272,568.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  emigrants  totaled  482,321,  which  represents  a 
loss  in  population  of  209,753.  Adding  the  estimated  natural  in- 
crease in  population  since  1914,  the  population  of  the  Argen- 
tine  Republic  at  the  close  of  1918  was  8,411,000. 

According  to  Government  statistics  published  in  May  1919, 
213,000  more  foreigners  left  the  coutry  during  the  five  years 
ending  March  31,  1919,  than  during  the  preceding  five  years. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  same  year  5,835  Immi- 
grants  entered  Argentina  and  5,232  foreigners  departed.  The 
coutry  is  not  believed  to  be  in  a  position  to  absorb  Immigrants 
very  rapidly  at  present. 

The  immigration  in  1918  was:  Passengers  arrived  from  be. 
yond  the  sea,  5,096;  from  Montevideo,  59,274;  total,  64,370. 
Immigrants  from  overseas,  13,701;  from  Montevideo,  36,961; 
total  60,662.  Of  the  oversea  immigrants  9,188  were  Spaniards, 
1,076  Argentinians,  855  Italians,  761  French,  320  Portuguese, 
288  Brazilians,  235  Russians,  196  from  the  United  States,  169 
English,  and  614  of  various  nationalities. 

In  the  census  of  June  1st,  1914,  the  last  one  on  record, 
the  population  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital,  was  1,560,163. 
On  January  1,  1916,  it  was  estimated  at  1,598,671;  Cordoba 
(1915)  135,000;  Rosario  (Dec.  31,  1915)  234,009;  Rucuman 
(1915)  66,000;  Mendoza,  62,000;  Bahia  Blanca,  75,000;  Pa- 
rana, 65,000;  Salta  38,000;  Corrientes,  30,000;  La  Plata  (Dec. 
31,  1912.)  106,382;  iSanta  Fe,  40,000;  San  Luis,  25,000;  San 
Juan,  18,000. 

A  liAND  WONDERFUIiliY  IRRIGATED 

Argentina  is  irrigated  by  a  wonderful  system  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  Plata  River,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  runs 
Along  the  northern  boundary  and  its  tributaries  drain  the 
northern  and  central  regions,  while  the  southern  districts  are 
capped  by  smaller  water-ways.  It  can  be  stated  that  not  a 
square  mile  of  Argentine  territory  lacks  natural  facilities  for 
irrigation. 

The    Plata  with  its  tributaries  drains  over  one  and    a  half 

million  square  miles  of  land.    Greographically  the  Plata  is  an  es- 

tuary.   Its  mouth  is   217   miles  wide,   while  its   length   is   only 

'225  miles  and    the  width,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two   rivers 

that  form  it,  is  only  25  miles.    The  Uruguay  which  is  the  main 
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tributary  of  the  Plata  runs  for  about  800  miles,  of  which  near- 
ly 100  are  eaflily  nayigable  for  ocean  boats. 

From  the  stanclpoint  of  climate  and  soil,  Argentina  is  said 
to  present  the  most  nearly  perfect  area  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn  that  the  world  contains,  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country,  which 
increased  from  about  13,700,000  acres  in  1896,  to  the  present 
total  of  over  60,000,000  acres,  in  other  words,  a  gain  of  about 
350  per  cent,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  only  about  one.fifth  of  the 
productive  soil  has  been  placed  under  cultivation, — agriculture, 
therefore,  is  in  its  infancy. 

POLlTICAJj  ORGANIZATION  '^  i 

Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  and  Vicente  Y&flez  Pinz6n,  the  Spanish 
explorers,  discovered  Argentina  in  1508.  Buenos  Aires,  the 
capital,  was  founded  in  1535  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  population  rose  against 
the  Spanish  rule  on  May  25,  1910,  and  Argentina  tproclaimed  her 
independence  on  July  9,   1816. 

May  15,  1853  dates  the  beginning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  with  changes  in  the  year  1866  and  1898. 
The  I'resident  is  elected  every  six  years  by  electors  appointed 
by  the  fourteen  Provinces,  equal  to  the  number  of  both  the 
senators  and  deputies.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Nat- 
ional Congress,  formed  by  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies, 
the  former  numbering  30,  two  from  the  capital,  elected  by  a 
special  body  of  electors,  and  two  from  each  province  and  elected 
by  the  legislatures,  120  in  all,  who  are  elected  by  the  people. 
A  deputy — the  Constitution  provides  that  there  be  but  one  for 
every  33,000  inhabitants — must  be  25  years  of  age  and  must  have 
been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years 
but  one-half  must  retire  every  two  years.  Senators — one-third 
of  whom  are  renewed  every  three  years — must  be  30  years  old. 
Both  chambers  meet  every  year  from  May  1  to  September  30. 

The  Vice-President  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
no  other  political  power.  He  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  President.  Both  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent canont  be  re-elected;  must  be  Argentine  by  birth  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
troops;  appoints  all  civil,  military  and  Judicial  officers,  has  the 
right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics,  and  is  responsible,  with  the 
Ministry,  for  all  acts  of  the  Executive. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  Provinces,  10 
Territories,  and  1  Federal  Dictrict  (Buenos  Aires).  Its  Constitu- 
tion, with  a  few  changes,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Central  Government  manages  such  matters  as  affect 
the  Republic  as  a  whole.  The  Governors  of  the  various  provinces 
in  their  constitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central 
executive.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  for 
a  term  of  three  and  four  years,  and  are  invested  with  very  ex- 
tensive powers.   The  Provinces  have  entire   control   over   their 
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own  affairs.  They  elect  their  own  Legislatures.  Governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  supervise  the  territories.  The  man- 
ici'Pal  Government  in  Buenos  Aires  is  exercised  by  a  Mayor  as- 
sisted  by  a  deliberative  council,  the  former  appointed  by  the 
National  Goverment  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
latter  elected  by  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  various  city  par- 
ishes. Mea3ures  relating  to  city  finance,  works,  and  general  ad. 
ministration  are  voted  on  by  this  deliberative  council  and  its 
decisions  are  carried  out  by  the  Executive.  Constitutions  of  a 
similar  nature  are  seen  in  other  municipalities. 

A  law  provided  on  September  26,  1919  that,  in  1920,  the 
House  of  Deputies  would  consist  of  158  members,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  each  49,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof 
not  less  than  16,500  inhabitants.  The  previous  house  of  deputies 
had  120  members. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT 

President,  Dr.  Hip61ito  Irigoyen.     Elected  June  12,  1916. 
Acting  Vice-President,  Benito  Villanueva. 

Minister  of  Interior,  Dr.  Ram6n  G6mee. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Dr.  Honor io  J. 
Pueyrredon. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Domingo  K.  Salaberry. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Jos^  S. 
Salinas. 

Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Julio  Moreno. 

Minister  of  Navy,  vacant. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,   Ing.  Alfredo  Gemarchi. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH 


Argentina's  chief  energy  and  chief  employment  of  capital 
have  been  directed  to  her  pastoral  and  agricutural  development. 
These  pursuits,  for  which  the  exploitation  of  mines  was  ne. 
glected,  yielded  more  certain  and  immediate  returns.  It  is  stated 
that  if  properly  developed,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic, 
which  is  great,  would  produce  excellent  results. 

Now  that  the  mining  districts,  the  Andine  and  Sud-Andine 
regions,  are  being  tapped  by  the  railway  and  connection  by  aerial 
cable  with  the  railroad  is  practicable,  the  hitherto  high  cost  of 
mining  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

A  deposit  of  low-grade  iron  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
manganese  was  recently  discovered  at  Azul.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  excellent  building  stone  and  granite  in  Argentina, 
but  these  resources,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  devel- 
oped only  on  a  primitive  scale.  One  quarry  employs  15,000  men, 
but  is  inadequately  equipped. 

The  copper  deposits  of  Nothem  Chile  appear  to  extend  East- 
ward through  the  Andes  into  the  Argentine  Provinces  of  Cata. 
marea.  La  Rioja,  etc.  Various  companies  with  capital  running 
into  several  millions  of  dollars  (Famatima  Development  Corpo. 
ration,  etc.),  were  organized  and  took  over  certain  properties 
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that  had  been  preyiously  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The  Fama- 
tima  Company  (capital  £800,000)  harnessed  the  Ore  River  with 
.electrical  machinery  and  obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  of 
grade  2.56  per  cent,  copper,  0.457  ounce  gold,  and  10.92 
ounces  silver  per  ton.  The  San  Pedro  mines  gave  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  copper  content. 

The  production  of  tungsten  ore  in  Argentina  coincides  prac- 
tically in  amount  with  the  quantities  exported  each  year,  and 
these  exports  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  as  follows, 
in  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds  each:  1909,  753.7  tons;  1910, 
808.5;  1911,  583.8;  1912,  637.1;  1913,  535.7;  1914,  394.2; 
1915,  158.2;  1916,  760.4;  1917,  986.6;  and  1918,  571.6  tons. 

In  1916  the  United  States  took  693  metric  tons  out  of  the 
760  exported,  34  going  to  France  and  34  to  the  United  King- 
dom. In  1917  all  of  the  tungsten  ore  went  to  the  United  States 
or  the  allied  countries  in  Europe. 

The  extensive  discovery  of  wolfram  In  China,  Japan,  and  the 
T7nlted  States  had  already  begun  to  considerably  upset  the  Ar- 
gentine prices  in  1918,  but  the  signing  of  the  armistice  com- 
pleted the  demoralization  of  the  market,  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  export  tungsten  ore  from  there  since,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  not  stand  the  freights  in  competition. 

The  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  Limonite  in  the  Territory  of 
Misiones,  a  short  distance  from  the  Brazilian  frontier  has  been 
reported,  assaying  50  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  Argentine  Constitution  gives  to  the  provincial  govern* 
ments  the  control  of  all  mines  within  their  respective  Provinces, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  given  control  of  those  located 
In  the  national  territories,  of  which  those  of  Pampa  Central^ 
Neuquen,  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego 
are  under  the  Buenos  Aires  consular  jurisdiction.  All  mining* 
concessions,  however,  are  regulated  by  the  mining  code  of  the 
Republic. 

With  the  exception  of  petroleum,  borate  of  sodium,  and  cer- 
tain building  and  paving  stones,  practically  all  of  the  minerals 
or  metals  produced  in  Argentina  are  exported  in  normal  times, 
and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  mining  industry,  ex. 
eluding  petroleum,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  exports 
of  some  25  of  such  minerals  and  metals  in  1917  amounted  to 
only  about  $1,250,000  in  value,  or  to  about  one  fivchundredth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Republic  in  that 
year.  Wolfram  accounted  for  |846,241  of  this  total  of  |1,250,. 
000,  coarse  salt  for  |274,154,  mica  for  $42,494  and  copper  for 
$26,890.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  copper  exported  in  1917 
may  have  come  from  the  Chilean  side  of  the  Andes,  where  all 
of  the  valuable  copper  mines  seem  to  be  located.  Gold  has,  of 
course,  not  been  permitted  exportation  during  the  war,  and  but 
negligible  quantities  are  produced.* 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  copper  mining  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
say  what  will  become  of  it.  There  is  as  yet  too  little  mining  in 
this  country  to  have  any  effect  on  the  mining  industry  abroad. 
But  if  the  prospects  for  copper  in  certain  of  the  northern  Andes 
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wooded  zone  of  about  40,000  hectares  in  the  Cerillos  district. 
Department  of  San  Juan,  Province  of  Cdrdoba. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  experimental  coltiva. 
tion  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy  of  the  cinchona  tree,  specimens 
of  which  have  been  brought  from  the  Yungas  Valley,  Bolivia. 

With  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  the  agricultural  museum  of  the  Ar- 
gentine rural  association  organized  a  fruit  growers'  club  which 
was  to  meet  at  Intervals  between  November  1919  and  April 
1920. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
the  principal  industry  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
is  the  exploitation  of  its  forests  which,  in  1917  produced  1,377,- 
447  tons  of  firewood,  718,389  red  quebracho  posts,  344,134 
whites  quebracho  posts,  and  118,731  ties. 

QUBBRACHO  INDUS^rRY. 

The  chief  export  of  the  Province  of  Santa  P6  and  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Chaco  is  quebracho  in  logs  for  the  extract  of 
tannin. 

Since  1914,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war,  the  export  of 
quebracho  logs  had  notably  decreased   until  1918. 

The  export  of  these  logs  for  the  entire  years,  1914-1918,  in- 
clusive, has  been  as  follows:  1914,  276,127  tons;  1915,  178,643; 
1916,  101,711;  1917,  108,945,  and  1918,  846;000  tons.  In  8 
months  of  1919,  it  was  3.004. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  has  undoubtedly  been  the  high 
freights  for  shipping  such  an  article  overseas  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  to  date.  In  1919,  when  the  freight  rates  fell  con- 
siderably, the  exportation  of  quebracho  logs  was  nevertheless 
impeded  by  the  high  price  for  the  logs  in  the  market  arising 
from  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  quebracho  wood  in 
this  country  as  a  substitute  for  coal  and  fuel  oil.  The  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  logs  for  making  quebracho  extract, 
has  also  affected  the  shipments  of  logs. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  quebracho  extract 
from  this  cpuntry  during  the  years  1914-1918: 

Calendar  Year  Tons 

1914  88.813 

1916  111.583 

1916  120.010 

1917  100.904 

1918  124.710 

Quebracho  extract  is  produced  by  18  companies  operating  in 
Argentina  and  Paraguay.  The  total  River  Plate  production  of 
quebracho  extract  for  1919  is  estimated  as  follows  in  metric 
tone: 

CoBipaniea  Maxtmam  Bill 


TOBM  TOB« 


La     Forestal     Combination  174.500  122.150 

Fontana    (Ltd.)  12.000  10.000 

Intornatlonal  Products  Co.  6.000  2,500 

All  others  13,000  10.000 

Total  204.500  144.650 
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The  most  important  company  is  the  Forestal  Land  Timber  & 
Railways  Company,  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000  gold  pesos 
which  has  its  main  offices  in  Buenos  Aires.  Other  important 
Argentine  companies  having  a  capital  of  over  half  a  million 
pesos  are:  Las  Palmas  del  Chaco,  4,000,000  gold  pesos;  An- 
chorena  Atorresagasti  and  Co.,  1,540,000  gold  pesos;  Fontana 
(Ltd.),  1,320,000  gold  pesos;  United  Quebrachales,  770,000 
gold  pesos;    and  La  Formosa,   700,000   gold  pesos. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  Quebrachales  Co.,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  earned  2,028,964  pesos  currency. 

Argentina  produces  82  per  cent,  and  Paraguay  18  per  cent, 
of  the  River  Plate  quebracho  extract.  The  probable  supply 
available  for  1920  ranges  between  a  maximum  of  200,000  tons 
and  a  minimum  of  130,000  tons,  depending  on  the  market  con- 
ditions  and  the  instructions  of  La  Forestal  combination,  a  com- 
bine of  the  leading  quebracho  extract  producers,  which  now 
controls  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  industry. 

The  independent  producers  are  in  a  position  to  sell  direct  to 
American  tanners  but  have  no  stocks  having  sold  to  exporters 
or  speculators  at  Buenos  Aires.  Their  total  production  for 
1919,  exclusive  of  the  International  Products  Co.,  was  placed  at 
26,000  tons.  American  tanners  have  to  compete  with  European 
buyers,  including  those  in  Scandinavia  and  Spain  in  addition  to 
English,  French,  and  Italian  buyers. 

The  enormous  demand  experienced  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  pushed  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  to  $240,  in  gold, 
which  led  to  a  considerable  over  production.  The  Compaiita  de 
Quebrachales  Fusionados  sold  its  entire  1918  production  estl- 
matM  at  18,000  tons  to  the  French  Government  at  |127  gold. 


AGRICITLTURAL   J'RODVCTION. 

Dr.  Emilio  Lahitte,  Director  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics, 
estimates  that  the  following  will  be  the  yield  of  Argentine  wheat, 
linseed,  and  oat  crap,  during  the  year  1919: 


Provinces 

Wkeat 

Ltniieed 

Oat* 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Buenos   Aires 

1.810.000 

160,000 

544,000 

Santa   F§ 

920,000 

350,000 

1.400 

Cordoba 

1.320,000 

130,000 

20,000 

Entr€  RIos 

280.000 

46,000 

10,000 

Panipa 

605.000 

10.000 

45,000 

Others 

80,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Total        5,015,000 


705,000 


640,000 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  Argentine  official  sources, 
shows  areas  cultivated  and  harvested  and  production  of  the  three 
principal  crops  for  the  last  eight  years: 
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WHEAT 

OATS 

LINSEED 

Year 

Area  bow^b 

Area  sowa 

Area  «owa 

Hectare* 

Hectares 

Hectares 

1912-13 

6»918.460 

1,192,400 

1,788,830 

1913-14 

6.573,540 

1,249,300 

1.779.350 

1914-15 

6,261,006 

1,161,000 

1,723.000 

1915-16 

6.645,000 

1,038,000 

1,619.000 

1916-17 

6,511.000 

1.022,000 

1.298,000 

1917-18 

7,234,000 

1,295,000 

1,308,600 

1918-19 

6.870.000 

1,206,000 

1.383.650 

1919-20 

6,053.000 

931.000 

1.425,200 

A  decrease,  therefore,  is  noted  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  and 
oats,  while  the  acreage  of  linseed  continued  to  increase.  De. 
crease  was  due  mainly  to  uncertainty  about  prices. 

Government  official  estimate  of  1919  crops  was  as  follows: 
Wheat,  5,016,000  tons,  exportable  surplus,  4,300,000  tons;  Lin- 
seed,  705,000  tons,  exportable  surplus,  679,000  tons;  oats,  640,- 
000  tons. 

The  exportation  of  these  crops  and  of  corn  and  flour  was 
as  follows: 


Year 

Wheat 

I^taseed 

Cora 

Oata 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1911 

2.285.951 

415,805 

125.185 

511.389 

1912 

2.629,956 

515,399 

4.835,237 

896,032 

1913 

2,812,149 

1,016.734 

4.806.951 

889,744 

1914 

980.525 

841,590 

3,542.280 

353.700 

1915 

2.511,514 

981,192 

4.330,594 

592.797 

191_ 

2,294.876 

639.914 

2.873.910 

804.443 

1917 

935.828 

141,308 

893.934 

271.713 

1918 

2.943,313 

391,708 

622,427 

517.038 

1919 

(9  mos 

)2,111,000 

639,500 

1.655.500 

160,400 

The  exportation  of  hay  was:  1913,  32.346  tons;  1914,  21,- 
912  tons;  1915,  18,439  tons;  1916,  27.963  tons;  1917,  6,958 
tons;  1918  (three  months),  1,147  tons. 

Other  crops  grown,  but  not  exported  to  any  extent,  are 
barley,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  potatoes.  The 
area  sown  in  barley  has  about  doubled  in  the  last  seven  years, 
and  in  potatoes,  nearly  tripled. 

The  important  position  of  Argentina  in  the  linseed  trade 
was  emphasized  when  the  war  limited  the  sources  of  linseed, 
and  increased  the  demand  for  Jinseed  oil.  Enormous  quantities 
of  linseed  were  required  to  produce  the  oil  for  ship  paint, 
camouflage  material,  and  rain.proof  equipment.  A  large  part 
of  these  needs  was  met  by  the  crops  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  a  still  greater  share  was  supplied  from  Argentine 
fields,  where  the  linseed  area  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  average  Argentine  linseed  is  approached  only  by  that  of 
British  India;  the  United  States  follows  with  about  2,000,000 
acre^,  and  Canada  with  1,000,000  acres,  while  Uruguay,  Japan 
and  several  countries  in  Europe  each  cultivate  normally  from  50,- 
000   to  100,000  acres  of  flax.     In   most  of  the  European   flax- 
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growing  regions,  however,  the  crop  is  raised  for  its  fiber,  while 
in  North  and  South  America,  as  in  India,  the  seed  is  the  product 
chiefly  desired. 

Under  the  urge  of  war  conditions,  Argentina  in  1918  added 
185,000  acres  to  the  area  sown  to  flax  in  1917. 

The  acreage  sown  to  peanuts  and  cotton  in  1919  is  dls- 
trlbuted  in  the  following  proportions  throughout  Argentine  Pro- 
vinces: To  peanuts,  Buenos  Aires,  1,483  acres;  Santa  Re,  37,- 
066  acres;  C6rdoba,  6,178  acres;  Entre  R^os,  12,355  acres;  Co- 
rrientes,  15,568  acres;  Tucuman,  5,683  acres;  Chaco  and  For- 
mosa, 2,965  acres;  Rioja,  Jujuy,  Misiones,  Chaco  and  l^'ormosa, 
31,061  acres;  Rioja,  Jujuy,  Misiones,  etc.,  692  acres;  total 
acreage  sown,  32,680  acres. 

The  exposition  of  cotton  cultivating  in  Argentina  for  1918 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  while  not  of  immediate  importance  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  indicates  that  cotton  growing  has 
passed  the  first  experimental  stage.  Ninety.three  cultivators 
supported  the  exhibition,  of  whom  45  submitted  samples,  and 
of  the  later  21  were  recoginzed  in  the  distribution  of  premiums. 

The  samples  submitted  were  mostly  from  the  Territory  of 
El  Chaco,  recognized  as  the  best  section  for  cotton  growing, 
although  Corrientes,  €alta,  Catamarca,  and  La  Rioja  were  rep- 
resented in  samples  and  received  premiums.  The  Texas  Wood, 
Chaco,  Dixon,  Russell,  Culpepper,  and  Simpkins,  the  Texas 
Wood   being  most   numerous,   comprised   the  samples  of  cotton. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  one  strong  advantage  that 
Argentina  possesses  is  that  crops  are  spread  over  an  extensive 
area.  No  fear  is  felt  at  any  time  of  a  total  loss  of  the  harvest 
owing  to  their  being  grown  in  regions  so  far  distant  from  one 
another. 

Argentina  as  an  agri-cultural  nation,  now  ranks  seventh 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  wheat; 
fourth  in  the  area  of  wheat  sown,  and  second  In  the  amount 
exported  to  other  countries. 

It  is  claimed  that  Argentina  occupies  the  fifth  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  production  of  w*ine,.  The  output  in 
1917  is  said  to  have  been  417,000,000  liters. 

A  conference  of  engineers  and  agriculturists  is  being  organ, 
ized  in  Buenos  Aires  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of  the  North- 
ern territories  of  the  Republic. 

The  Second  National  Agrarian  Congress  met  in  Rio  Cuarto 
on  April  17  1919,  with   89  delegates  present. 

Prom  July  1  to  October  1,  1918,  more  tractors  were  shipped 
from  the  United  'States  to  Argentina  than  in  the  four  previous 
years.  Late  in  1917  the  secretary  of  the  Argentine  Agrarian 
Lieague  prepared  a  report  on  the  use  of  farm  tractors  in  Argen. 
tina,  setting  forth  the  relative  advantages  of  power  and  animal 
plowing-  The  high  cost  of  gasoline  and  the  cheapness  of  pasture 
have  always  been  cited  by  Argentine  objectors  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tractors,  but  the  investigation  of  the  Agrarian  League 
showed  that  the  greater  speed  of  the  tractors  and  their  deeper 
working  on  the  soil  more  than  compensated  for  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  in  addition  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  machines. 
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DIVISION    OF    LANDED    ESTATES 

Recently  the  Executive  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  sent 
to  the  Provincial  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the  emission 
of  Provincial  bonds  to  the  amount'  of  60,000,000  pesos,  the 
amount  to  be  expended  in  the  expropriation  of  parts  of  the  great 
landed  estates  of  which  the  Province  is  now  largely  formed,  and 
the  division  of  the  land  thus  expropriated  into  small  lots  for  the 
use  of  the  small  farmer.  The  intention  of  the  executive  is  to 
take  over  property  near  the  railroad  stations  in  all  portions  of 
the  Province,  so  that  the  problem  and  expense  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  products  need  not  deter  the  small  farmer  from  occu- 
pying  the  property  offered  to  him  by  the  Government.  One  of 
the  greatest  impediments  in.  Argentina  in  the  way  of  the  free 
agricultural  development  of  the  country,  has  been  the  system 
which  still  exists  by  which  all  the  agricultural  land  was  held 
by  great  landowners,  who  have  consistently  refused  to  sell  their 
property  and  have,  on  the  contrary,  merely  rented  it  out  in 
small  parcels  to  the  small  farmers.  The  lease  of  such  property 
is  always  for  a  short  term  of  years,  rarely  more  than  one  or 
t^o  years  at  the  outside,  and  the  tenant  is  never  certain  whether 
his  lease  will  be  renewed  or  not,  or  whether  the  terms  of  the 
lease  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  radically  changed  each  succeeding 
year.  For  this  reason  the  small  tenant  has  never  become  at- 
tached to  his  land  and  has  never  been  willing  to  effect  Improve, 
ments  of  his  own,  as  has  consistently  been  the  case  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  and  farming  districts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun. 
try  in  the  nondevelopment  of  its  resources  tor  this  reason  is 
evident,  but  the  Influence  of  the  great  landholders,  who  natural. 
ly  are  benefited  by  this  state  of  affairs,  has  until  the  present 
time  been  so  great  as  to  Impede  any  attempts  to  change  con- 
ditions. 

The  object  of  the  bill  presented  In  the  Buenos  Aires  Legls. 
lature  is  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  exactly  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  land  near  the  railroad  stations  now  belonging  to  the 
landed  proprietors  who  will  not  of  their  own  accord  sell  it,  will 
be  divided  by  the  Provincial  Government  Into  small  lots  a  few 
hectares  In  size.  On  the  lots  the  Government  will  construct  at 
its  own  expense  a  dwelling  house  and  a  well,  and  will  further 
provide  the  occupants  of  these  parcels  with  a  certain  number 
of  draft  animals,  and  in  the  cases  where  it  Is  desired,  either  seed 
or  stock.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law  the  occupant  will 
pay  down  upon  entering  into  possession  of  the  property  a  certain 
fixed  sum  and  in  succeeding  years  will  gradually  repay  the  In- 
vestment  of  the  Government  on  easy  terms  and  with  the  assur. 
ance  that  in  bad  years  loans  by  the  Government  authorities  will 
be  made  to  him.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  Government  -will 
provide  50  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  capital  for  the  creation  of 
cooperative  associations,  whereby  the  products  of  these  proper- 
ties will  be  purchased  and  disposed  of,  thus  avoiding  the  present 
extortionate  demands  of  the  customary  mlddle.man. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  companies  and   cor- 
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porations,  foreign  and  domestic,  devoted  to  the  development  of 

lands  for  agricultural  purposes:  I 

QuebrachaJ.es    Fu-sionados    (Soci-edad    An6nima).      Inc.    Argentina,  I 

1906.      Office.    Bu«nos    Aires.      Oapital    auth.    and    issued,    11,760.000 

(with    power    to    increase    to    110,000,000).      Debentures    outstanding,  I 

1534,500    (U.   S.).   Owns  about  534,370   acres   in  Argentina  and  Para- 
guay. 

Credit  Fonder  Argentin  (French).  Capital  50  million  francs. 
Main  office,  73  Boulevard  Hausamann,  &  Paris.  Organized  in  1906 
for  the  development  of  Argentin-e  resources,  especially  by  lending 
money  to  different  eiiiterprises.  The  latest  reiport  of  the  dinrectore. 
covering  operations  In  1916  cAiowis  unfavorable  conditions  caused  by 
the  war.  During  the  year  the  company  made  new  mortgage  loans 
to  the  amount  of  11,867696  francs,  making  a  total  of  195,673,088 
francs.  The  net  profit  of  the  year  was  7,246,087  francs  which  per- 
mRted  the  distribution  of  a  dividend  of  11.20%  on  the  capital  stock. 
Iol  Holando  Argentina.  Organized  in  January,  1911,  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  money  on  mortgages.  (Capital,  authorized,  2.500.- 
000  florins;  .paid  up,  1,500,000  florins.  Outstanding  bonds,  6,000.000 
florins.  Gross  receipts  for  1917,  622,752  florins;  operating  expenses, 
363.000  florins;  paid  6%  dividend  an  May,  1918. 

River  Plate  Land  and  Farming  Co.,  Ltd..  British.  Office.  29  Ex- 
change Buildings,  Bixteth  St.,  Liverpool.  Capital,  auith.  and  issued, 
$200,000  (U.  S.) 

River  Plate  Trust,  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office, 
52  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.  and  ij^ued,  $12,500,- 
000  (U.  S.). 

Argentine  Land  and  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bri/tish.  Office,  Pal- 
merston  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  |3.- 
250,000  (U.  S.);  issued,  $2,701,646  (U.  S.).  Owns  land  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Santa  Fd,  Cdrdoba,  and  other  parts  of  Argentina. 

Argentine  Northern  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  British.  Office,  8  St.  Helen's 
Place.  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $2,500,000  (U.  S.);  issued,  $1,647,- 
435    (U.   S). 

Argentine  Eastern  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  British.  Offioe,  3  St.  Helen's 
Place,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  (^pital,  auth.,  $1,000,000  (U.  8.); 
issued,  $750,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  about  8.670  acres  of  estancia  land  in 
Rntre  Rios,  Argentina;  36,439  acres  near  Yuti  station  on  the  Central 
Paraguay  Railway;  1,056  acres  of  farm  in  Argentina;  92  acres  farm 
land  in  Paraguay,  and  967  acres  of  township  land. 

Arizu  Estate  (Sociedad  An6nima  Bodegas  Arizu).  Offioe,  Mendo- 
za,  Argentina  Capital,  authorized,  $10,000,000  paper;  issued,  $6,000.- 
000  paper.  In  United  States  currency  these  two  amounts  represent. 
$4,366,810  and   $2,620,085   respectively).     Wine   growlers. 

Development  Company  of  Santa  F6.  Ltd.  Office,  149  Leadenhall 
St..  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  auth..  $2,000,000  (U.  S.) ;  issued.  $1,779,600. 
Owns  416  acres  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.  Argentina. 

FoT^stal  Land,  Timber  and  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  Office.  149  Lom- 
bard St..  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $16,125,000  (U.  S.)'  Issued, 
$16,468,496  (U.  S.).  Owns  large  tracts  of  land,  forest,  cattle  camp.<i, 
light  railroads  and  factories  in  Argentina. 

(ruatrache  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  4  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.  C. 
Capital,  authorized,  $2,750,000  (U.  S.);  issued.  $838,660  (U.  S.).  Owns 
about  110,000  acres  freehold  land  in  the  Pampa  and  Province  of  Bue- 
nos Aires,  Argentina;  also  cattle  raising. 

Mortgage  Company  of  the  River  Plate,  Ltd.  Offioe,  52  Moorgate 
St..  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $7,600,000  (U.  S.);  issued,  $6,260,000 
(Ij.  S.).  Grants  first  mortgages  on  freehold  only.  Managed  by  the 
River  Plate  Trust,  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Ltd. 

Domingo  Tomba's  Estates  (Sociedad  An6nlma  Bodegas  y  Viendos 
Domingo  Tomba).  Reg.  in  Argentina,  1911.  C^apltal,  auth.  and  is- 
sued. $3,000,000.  Office.  Buenos  Aires.  Wine  concern;  bodegas  and 
vineyards. 

Argentine  Timber  and  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office,  3  St. 
Helen's  Place.  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $216,000;  issued,  $189,260. 
Owns  about  193  square  miles  freehold  lumber  lands  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. North  Argentina. 

According  to  Information  strpplied'  by  the  Direocldn  de  Eco- 
nomfa  Rural  y  BstadtBtica  of  the  Apiculture  Department  of  the 
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WBAIiTH  IN  CATTIiK 

Argentine  Government,  the  stock  of  animals  in  the  Argentine  on 
October  1,  1918,  were  as  follows:  Cattle,  25,866,763;  horses, 
8,323,815;  mules,  565,069;  asses,  260.157;  sheep,  43,225,452; 
goats,  4,325,280;  hogs,  2,900,585.  The  number  included  under 
the  head  of  cattle  is  mad«  up  as  follows:  Male  and  female 
calves  without  brand,  3,696,720;  breed  cows  and  female  calves, 
marked,  11,734,520;  milch  cows,  2,246,115;  work  oxen,  739,199; 
total,  25,866,763. 

According  to.  recent  reports,  the  Argentina  Republic  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  fur-bearing  regions  in  the  world,  producing 
skins  of  seals,  royal  chincilla,  fox,  guanaco,  nutria,  lamb,  pony, 
weasel,  and  otter. 

The  following  concern  is  engaged  in  fur  industry: 

"Peleteria  Argentina".  Organized  in  1909  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  furs.  Capital  stock,  $860,000,  Ar8r«ntine  mon«y.  Distrib- 
uted I32.S50  Argentine  money.  Directors:  President,  Sr.  Francisco  J. 
Monasterio;  Vice-President,  fir.  Fernando  M.  Seris;  Treasurer,  Sr. 
Francisco  S.  Devoto.  F«llx  C.  Oscamou,  Juan  A.  Farini  Nicanor  G.  de 
Nevares,  Felix  Yerazzi,  Maximo  DragO;  Manager,  Andrds  D.  Capurre. 

We  give  below  the  destinations  of  shipments  corresponding 

to  the  entire  wool  season  of   th«  year  1918,1919    (from  1st  of 

October  to  30th  of  September). — Figures  in  bales: 

Katlre  'vrool  season 
1918110 


United    States 

132,866 

Italy 

16.821 

France 

66,965 

Spain 

a,376 

United    Kingdom 

23,740 

Holland 

12.093 

Belprlum 

!(,674 

Various 

17,642 

Total  283,066 

The  entire  wool  season  of  1918-1919  shows  a  small  decrease 
of  5,000  bales  as  compared  with  the  previous  one. 

There  are  many  companies  in  Argentina  doing  business  in 
the  pastoral  land  and  cattle  raising.  The  following  list  includes 
only  the  most  important  of  them: 

Southern  Patagronla  Sheep  Farming:  Co.,  Ltd..  British.  Office,  29 
Great  St.  Helen's,  London,  E.G.  Capital  auth.,  $1,250,000;  Issued,  $780,- 
015.  Owns  sheep  farming:  properties  in  Arg?entina  and  Chile. 

Tlerra  del  Fuego  Development  Co.  (Soci«dad  Exploradora  de  Tl«r- 
ra  del  Fuegro).  Inc.,  Chlle.1892.  Head  office,  Valparaiso.  Capital,  auth. 
and  Issued.  $9,000,000.  Pastoral  freehold  lands  in  Chile  and  Argentina, 
2,298.196  acres;  leasehold,  In  Chile,    4,910,000  acres. 

London  and  South  American  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.  Keglstered  In 
1913.   Capital  authorized,   $5,000,000    (U.S.);   Issued,   $2,500,000    (U.S.) 

Cordoba  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office,  River  Plate  House,  13 
South  Place.  London.  E.  C.  Capital  authorized  $6,000,000  (U.S.);  Is- 
sued, $4,392,535  (U.  S  )  Owns  16  square  leagrues  of  land  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cordoba,   Argentina;  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 

Argentine  Estates  of  Bovrll,  Ltd.  Registered  In  1909.  Office,  160 
Old  St..  London,  E.C.  Ca^pltal  authorized,  $3,500,000  (U.S.);  issued. 
$3,205,070  (U.S.).  Owns  a  group  of  freehold  estancias  stocked  with 
cattle:  also  meat  preserving  factories  in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rlos 

^''^A?g?ntin^^*So^the?i  iSnd  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  i'i,  1889.  Office,  River 
Plate  House.  13,  South  Place,  London,  E.C.  Capital.  IMOO.OOO  (U. 
S  )    In  1916  this  company  owned  655,940  acres  of  land  In  the  National 
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Territory  and  Chubut,  Argentina:  85,056  head  of  cattle,  105.8000 
sh«ep  and  3,885  horses. 

Rio  Negrro  (Argrentlna)  Liand  Co..  Ltd.  British.  Office,  River  Plate 
House,  13  South  Place,  London.  E.  C.  Capital  authorized  and  Issued 
11.500.000  (U.S.).  Owns  about  590,000  acres;  chief  business,  sheep 
raising. 

South  American  Cattle  Farms,  Ltd.  British.  Office,  Thames  House, 
Jueen  St.  Place,  London,  E.  C  Capital  authorized  and  Issued,  12.600. < 
000  (U.  S.)  Owns  10  estanclas  -in  Argrentlna  and  nine  In  Paragruay 
(about  1,100,000  acres)  leased  to  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tecka  (Argrentlna)  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office.  Riv«r  Plate 
}{ou«e,  13  South  Place.  London,  E.  C.  Capital  authorized  and  Issued, 
11.000,000  (U.  S.)  Owns  about  383,000  acres;  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
In  Chubut  Territory. 

La  Co-operatlva  de  Hacendados  (Live  Stock  Codperativ-e  Society), 
Reg.  Buenos  Aires,  1904.  Capital  authorized  $2,000,000  paper;  issued 
11,760.000  paper. 

Ij&a  Cavezas  Estancla  Co..  Ltd.  British.  Office,  Finsbury  Pavement 
House.  London,  E.  C.  Capital  authorized,  |1,000.000;  issued,  $800,250. 
Owns  ca;ttle  ranches  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios.  Argentina. 

I^  Martona  Co.  (Socledacl  Anonlma  La  Martona),  Inc.  in  Argen- 
tina, 1900.  Office,  Bu«nos  Aires.  C&pital  authorized,  $1,350,000.  Owns 
freehold  cattle  ranch  of  15,000  acr«s  30  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  and 
a  dairy  business  in  that  city. 

Estates  Control,  Ltd.  Capital,  $1,250,000.  Cattle,  raw  material,  end 
investments  in  Bovrll   Argentine   Estates  and  Virol,    Ltd. 

INDVSTRIES 

According  to  an  extract  of  the  census  of  1913,  the  principal 
industries  are  as  follows: 

BTo.  of  No.  of 

ISntsblliik-  Total  Hone     Penons 

■leata        Capital         pr«Nlvetloa        Poorer    Employed 


22 

187 

44 

29 

13 

401 


8.161 
4 


I'reparlng  and  re- 
fining oil 

Manufacture  of 
alcohol 

Manufacture  and 
refining  sugar 

Manuf.   of    beer 

Preparafn  of  meat 

Plour  mills 

Dealing  with 
millc 

Fishing 

Preparation  of 
wine 

Preparation  of 
Y«rba  Matte 

Saw   mills 

Extracts  of  tannin 
and  preparation 
of  firewood 

Foundries  of  ore 

Washing    wool 

I»reparatIon  of 
salt«d  hides 

Foundri-es  and 
m^'tal   works 

Wool  mills 

Cigarette  fac- 
tories 

Factories  of  cigars 
and  ipreparation 
of  tobacco  179 

Tanneries  189 

Sundries  31,624 


4,139,700 

9,259,876 

120,130.264 
32,242.062 
92.991.909 
86,774,007 

100,785,390 
4.605.400 


6,472,250 

7,915.610 

140.598,360 

35,679,622 

268,246,886 

148,899,084 

52.798.903 
5,686,966 


969 

1,456 

67,511 

8.680 

24,287 

26.531 

3.317 
17 


468 
1,163 

14,685 
2,599 

14.678 
4,909 

28,589 
278 


4,317   182,725,984    85,291.164    14.651    16,262 


31 
305 


493 
29 
10 

8 

1,177 
1.601 

55 


7.383,000 
21,035,337 


78,146.696 

20,568.870 

1.585.250 

161,000 

59,739.257 
1,090.000 


21.949,290 
45.223,640 


41,832,714 
1,752.911 
2,443,636 

494,000 

58.794,434 
705.000 


31.887,959    52.874,057 


3,715,071 

19,755.659 

908.938.514 


6,088,718 

32,131,104 

846,911,461 


1.128 
15.514 


12.874 

79 

885 

55 

14,161 
300 

1.191 


95 

6.416 

448.922 


1,051 
7.378 


19.616 
255 
255 

45 

16,109 
1,682 

4.295 


2,826 
3.474 
268,947- 


48,779  1.787,662.295  1.861.789,710   676.757   410.201 
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A  modern  cotton  fipinning  factory  is  being  started  in  Buenos 
Aires  und«r  the  name  of  Compania  Hilandera  Argentina.  This 
corporation  was  granted  its  charter  December  1918  and  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  600,000  paper  pesos  (about  $225,000 
American  currency),  divided  into  6,000  bearer  shares  of  100 
paper  pesos  each.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  are  to  culti- 
vate  and  prepare  textile  or  industrial  plants  (especially  cotton), 
the  working  of  power  houses,  spinning  mills,  weaving  mills,' 
dye  works,  and  in  general,  all  such  operations  that  relate  to 
these  ends.  It  will  manufacture  2  and  3  ply  yarns,  average 
size  number  10,  using  cotton  ring  spinning  machinery  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  kilos  a  day. 

The  equipment  for  this  factory  from  the  cotton  openers  to 
the  twisters  and  spinners  was  ordered  from  the  United  States 
and  its  value  amounts  to  $110,000  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  This  is 
practically  a  new  industry  for  Argentina  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  American  cotton  spinning  machinery  will  have  been  brought 
into  Argentina. 

There  are  seven  paper  factories  in  operation  in  Argentina, 
four  of  which  are  in  Buenos  Aires,  two  in  Santa  Fe,  and  one  in 
Cordoba.  The  capital  invested  in  these  factories  aggregates  18,- 
998,000  pesos,  as  follows:  In  buildings  and  grounds,  4,483,000; 
tools  and  machinery,  9,930,000,  and  in  other  values,  4,235,000. 
The  paper  output  in  kilos  in  1916  and  1917  was,  respectively, 
as  follows:  Wrapping  paper,  13,162,605  and  5,293,231;  news- 
print paper,  3,706,375  and  863,710;  paper  for  books  and  works, 
7,386.950  and  2,098,590;  and  paper  for  other  uses,  14,585,804 
and  2,547,807.  The  paper  manufactured  is  of  a  fine  grade,  but 
recently  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  making  of 
news-print  paper. 

Under  war  pressure  numerous  small  factories  have  been 
brought  to  life,  and  others  extended,  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the 
past  four  years.  So  far,  however,  the  factories  established  have 
only  advanced  sufficiently  to  help  satisfy  certain  local  demands. 
The  lack  of  domestic  fuel  holds  back  any  vigorous  development, 
^  not  to  mention  the  necessity  for  importing  the  greater  part  of 
the  raw  material.  Although  a  considerable  number  of  small  in- 
dustries  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  the 
principal  increase  in  Argentine  manufactured  products  has  been 
caused  by  the  growth  of  plants  already  established,  such  as 
packing  houses  for  meat,  cheese  and  butter  factories,  leather 
working  plants,  alcohol  manufacture,  tanning,  sugar  refineries, 
etc.  The  knitting  factories,  of  which  there  are  not  a  great  many, 
hat  and  shoe  factories,  and  manufacturers  of  perfumery  have 
greatly  increased  their  business  since  the  war. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  manufacturing  firms  that  have 
begun  work  since  the  war  began  are  thoee  making  soap,  can- 
dles, bronze  furniture,  tinware,  common  glass,  textiles,  badges, 
and  s.words  for  the  army  and  navy,  oils  and  mineral  greases, 
colors  (in  small  quantities)  from  Algarrobo  (carob  tree),  com 
glucose,  casks  and  barrels,  bread  machinery,  belting,  bags, 
wooden  pulleys,  brick,  glycerine,  flags,  bronze  molds  for  wheat, 
paste  products,  paint,  sheep  dip,  and  toys  to  a  very  considerable 
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extent.     There  is  also  a  company  endeavoring  to  make  electric 
lamps. 

Flour  milling  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most  highly 
developed  industries  in  Argentina,  the  total  production  of  flour 
reaching  nearly  1,000,000  tons  per  year.  There  are  in  existence 
about  370  mills,  of  which  practically  70  are  in  the  province  of 
Santa  F6  and  C6rdoba.  Argentina  is  now  an  exporter  of  flour  to 
Brazil  and  other  countries. 

The  firm  of  Marconnetti,  with  a  capital  of  4,000.000  paper 
pesos,  have  petitioned  for  a  concession  of  300  meters  of  land 
in  the  port  zone,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  large 
flour  mill  and  grain  elevators,  the  necessary  legal  formalities 
having  already  been  fulfilled.  The  Provincial  Government  au- 
thorized the  port  administration  to  sign  an  ad  referendum  con- 
tract  for  a  period  of  10  years,  renewable  for  a  further  like  term. 
Work  is  to  be  commenced  within  eight  days  of  approval  of  the 
plans,  and  the  concessionaires  have  deposited  the  sum  of  $50,00^ 
as  a  guaranty  that  the  mill  will  start  operations  during  the 
current  year.  The  building  will  be  of  six  floors,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  port,  and  the  machinery  to  be  installed  will  be 
of  the  most  modern  type,  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  bags  of  flour 
daily.  During  the  first  year's  working  the  number  of  employees 
and  workmen  occupied  will  be  800.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
given  as  $800,000,  and  in  addition  a  "yerba"  mill  is  to  be 
erected,  and  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  concessionaires  to  also 
build  a  frigorifico.  The  concessionaires  already  possess  the  nec- 
essary steamers  and  lighters  for  the  transport  of  their  products 
to  all  the  Parana  ports  and  to  Paraguay.  A  similar  concession  is 
now  under  diBcussion  with  Senor  Jose  6oldano,  the  capital  to  be 
employed  in  this  case  being  3,000,000. 

There  are  in  the  republic,  according  to  the  Argentine 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  399  flour  mills,  with  a  productive  ca- 
pacity of  2,737,500  tons.  They  employ  5,000  people.  The  flour 
yielded  represents  69.51%  of  the  wheat  and  the  by-products 
26.43%.  The  loss  is  only  1.03  per  cent.  Not  all  the  mills 
were  working  in  1917. 

The  Sociedad  An6nima  "La  Clara,"  is  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  engaged  in  this  industry.  Organized  in  December, 
1904.  Main  office  in  Buenos  Aires.  Capital  $500,000.  Owns 
flour  mills.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  on  December  31st, 
1917,  shows  net  profit  of  $91,953.59. 

Work  will  soon  be  commenced  in  enlarging  an  oil  refinery 
at  San  Martin,  a  short  distance  from  Rosario.  The  enterprise  lis 
principally  backed  by  the  Anton  Jurgens  Margarine  Works,  at 
Nijmegen,  Holland,  which  is  reported  to  have  a  capital  of  $40,- 
000,000.  A  large  American  producer  of  linseed  oils,  which  has 
supervised  the  drawing  of  all  plans  for  the  new  buildings  and 
equipment.  Is  also  said  to  be  Interested. 

The  new  enterprise,  which  has  practically  unlimited  backing, 
will  probably  be  supervised  by  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the 
American  con<!ern.  All  machinery  and  equipment  has  been  or- 
dered from  the  United  States  and  a  part  has  already  been 
shipped.  Operation  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  in- 
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stalled,  probably  in  a  short  time.  Vegetable  oils  will  be  re. 
fined,  the  estimated  capacity  being  between  40,000  and  50,000 
tons  per  year. 

SUGAR. 

The  construction  of  a  modern  sugar  mill,  which  will  be  com- 
pletely  equipped  with  American  machinery,  the  first  to  be  in- 
stalled in  Argentina,  commenced  by  the  Compafii^a  Azucarera 
Concepci6n  of  Tucuman,  Argentina.  A  contract  for  the  ma. 
chinery,  ,  which  will  cost  $290,000  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  was 
secured  by  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  an  American  company, 
to  be  delivered  September  15,  1919. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  crusher,  with  two  rolls,  and 
four  "trapiches"  (mills)  each  having  three  rolls.  The  diameter 
of  the  crusher's  rolls  is  34  inches  and  its  length,  84  inches. 
The  diameter  of  the  mills'  rolls  is  36  inches  and  their  length, 
84  inches.     Two  thousand  tons  of  cane  can  be  run  in  a  day. 

The  existing  mills  in  Argentina  are  all  equipped  with  Eu- 
ropean machinery,  principally  from  France,  and  much  of  it  is 
obsolete.  The  change  from  Cuban,  or  native  cane  to  Java  cane 
because  of  the  frosts  in  Tucuman  has  made  necessary  the  in- 
stallation of  heavier  apparatus  and  it  is  expected  that  several 
other  mills  in  the  district  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Gompa- 
Ala  Azucarera  Concepci6n  and  place  orders  for  new  machinery. 

The  situation  of  the  Argentine  sugar  market  has  undergone 
a  complete  change  in  view  of  the  removal  of  all  doubt  regard- 
ing the  result  of  the  current  harvest,  because,  although  harvest, 
ing  operations  may  extend  until  November,  the  absence  of  the 
dreaded  frosts  already  insures  production  far  in  excess  of 
home  requirements  until  the  next  crop.  The  production  of 
ttugar  in  t^e  Province  of  Tucuman  is  estimated  to  reach  at  least 
200,000  metric  tons,  and  that  of  other  sugar-growing  Provinces 
— Jujuy,  Salta,  Chaco,  Corrientes — to  about  50,000  metric  tons. 
If  to  this  total  of  250,000  metric  tons  there  be  added  the  surplus 
of  40,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  imported  free  of  duty,  the 
country  possesses  an  available  and  prospective  stock  of  290,000 
tons  for  its  needs  during  the  present  industrial  year.  As  those 
requirements  are  estimated  at  200,000  to  210,000  tons,  there 
will  be  an  eventual  suri^lus  of  80,000  to  90,000  tons. 

This  difference  between  the  estimated  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply caused,  some  time  ago,  a  sudden  fall  in  prices  of  all  clas- 
ses  of  sugar.  Refined  sugar  in  bags  (crushed)  fell  from  the 
then  price  of  7.50  paper  pesos  ($3.18  American  currency)  net 
per  10  kilos  (22  pounds)  to  the  present  quotation  of  6.50  pesos 
($2.75  American  currency);  tablets  have  fallen  from  7  pesos 
($2.97  American  currency)  to  6  pesos  ($2.54  American  cur- 
rency) per  case  of  10  kilos.  White  unrefined  sugar  (granul- 
ated) and  first  crushings  have  declined  in  price  to  similar 
extent;  they  are  now  quoted  at  between  5  pesos  ($2.12  Amer- 
ican currency)   per  10  kilos. 

The  recent  Government  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  sugar  assisted  the  decline  in  quotations. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  again  faced  with  the  problem 
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of  overproduction;  this  problem  was  previously  solved  by  ex- 
porting sugar,  principally  to  England  and  Uruguay,  but  this 
solution  is  one  to  which  they  can  not,  under  present  circum- 
stances, have  recourse,  in  view  of  the  prohibiting  decree.  If  the 
prohibition  is  maintained,  the  manufacturers  will  necessarily 
have  to  hold  the  excess  production  of  80,000  to  90,000  tons. 
This  means  that  capital  amounting  to  30,000,000  to  40,000,000 
pesos  ($12,720;D00  to  $16,960,000  American  currency)  will  be 
tied  up,  and  the  markets  must  seek  assistance  from  the  banks, 
as  very  few  of  them  possess  capital  and  credit  facilities  adequate 
to  finance  Individually  so  large  an  output  by  their  respec- 
tive mills. 

One  of  the  most  important  sugar  producing  concerns  in 
Argentina  is  the  corporation  known  as  Leach's  Argentine 
Estates,  Ltd.,  Registered  in  1912;  office  8  Crosby  Square, 
London;  capital,  $1,262,500  (U.  S.)  The  company  owns 
about  500,000  acres. 

The  report  issued  b^  the  board  of  directors  at  the  end  of 
1918  contains  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  31st  March,  1918, 
as  follows.  In  British  money: 

The  Profit  on  Trading,  Ims  provision  for 

Exoe»8  Profits  Duty,  amounted  t6  355,251     8  11 

Add — Income  from  Governm-ent  Securi- 
ties, balance  of  Interest  Account,  and 
Transfer  Pees  12,618     3  11 


From  which  must  be  deducted — 
Depreciation 

Interest  on  Debentures.  Director's  Re- 
muneration, London  Charges,  etc. 

Leaving  a  balance  of 

In  continuance  of  the  conservative  policy  adopted  with  the 
approval  of  the  Shareholders,  the  Directors  added  £125,000  to 
the  Reserve  Account  and  appropriated  £38,000  as  additional 
provision  for  Depreciation  of  Fixed  Assets,  leaving  an  available 
balance  of  £115,355  9s.  6d. 

Other  sugar  producing  companies  are: 

Sociedad  Andnlma  "Azucarera  Argentina",  sugar  manufacturers, 
Buenos  Aires.  Established,  1881.  Capital,  paid  up,  11.500.000  in  Ar- 
isen tln«  gold.  Outstanding  bonds.  |1, 000,000,  reserves,  $150,000.  Owns 
rugar  lands  and  sugar  mills. 

Azucarera  Argentina.  6ociedad  Andnlma.  Capital,  paid  up,  $3,000,- 
000  gold.     Sufirar  refiners. 

Azucarera  Concepcl6n,  iSociedad  Andnlma.  Capital,  paid  up,  $3,000,- 
gold.     Sugar  plantations  and  riefinBriess. 

Tucuman  Sugar  Co.  (Com>pafifa  Azucarera  Tucumana,  Socledad 
Andnlma).  Form«d  in  1895.  H«ad  office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital 
authorized,  $5,000,000  gold,  issued  $4,000,000.  Owns  five  sugar  estates 
and  factories   (118,384  acres)   in  Argentina. 

Argentine  Refining  Co.  (Refinerfa  Argentina,  Socledad  Andnlma). 
Formed  in  1886.  Office,  CaWe  Bartolom^  Mitre.  531  (altos).  Buenos 
Aires.  Capital  authorized.  $3,000,000;  issued.  $2,000,000.  Sugar  refin- 
ers and  selling  agents  for  Argenttlne  sugar  factories. 
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A  Portland  cement  plant  is  now  in  operation  at  Sierras  Ba- 
yas.     The  plant  is  located  at  some    abandoned  limekilns  about 
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328  kilometers  south  of  Buenos  Aires.  Not  only  does  the  living 
rock  contain  limestone  suitable  for  cement,  but  enough  chips 
remain  from  the  old  lime  works  to  make  partly-crushed  ma- 
terial for  30  years  to  come.  Suitable  clay  is  also  found  at 
Sierras  Bayas. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  placing  this  cement  on  the  market 
lay  in  the  high  freight  rates  prevailing  in  Argentina,  where- 
as cement  could  be  shipped  from  New  York  in  normal  times  at 
only  $4  a  ton.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made, 
however,  with  the  Southern  Railway  for  relatively  low  freight 
rate,  not  only  on  the  product  of  the  plant,  but  on  the  coal 
sent  up  from  Buenos  Aires  as  well. 

The  plant  is  most  up.to.date  in  every  particular,  notably  in 
its  complete  application  of  the  principle  of  transmuting  the 
incandescent  gas  as  it  escapes  from  the  furnace  Into  electric 
power,  so  that  no  coal  is  used  originally  in  the  boilers. 

The  present  price  of  Portland  cement  in  Buenos  Aires  is 
$18  to  $20  gold  per  barrel.  It  is  planned  to  fix  the  first  prize 
of  the  product  of  the  Argentine  Cement  Co.  at  $12  gold.  An 
ultimate  output  of  1,000,000  barrels  annually  is  predicted.  The 
stock  company  is  entirely  owned  in  the  United  States. 

The  Electric  Lamp  Factory  in  Buenos  Aires  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,000  globes  of  the  brand  known  as  "Fiat  Lux." 
The  only  imported  part  of  these  lamps  is  the  fine  wire  or  fila- 
ment used  in  same. 

The  Argentine  ehoemaking  industry  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  practically  nothing  but  high-grade  shoes  are  now  imported. 
American  manufacturers  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  women's 
high-grade  shoes,  but  are  second  to  Knglish  makers  when  it 
comes  to  men's  shoes.  Here  are  good  prospects  of  furnishing 
leather  and  shoe  supplies  to  Argentina's  growing  industry  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  Americans  to  give  the  market  the  study 
it  deserves. 

The  local  manufacture  of  purses,  wallets,  handbags,  and 
similar  articles  of  leather  and  silk  has  assumed  noticeable  pro- 
portions. Several  shops  have  opened  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
these  goods,  and  all  of  the  department  stores  and  the  better 
jewelry  stores  are  featuring  them.  One  of  three  large  firms 
manufacturing  this  class  of  goods  claims  to  be  exporting  quan. 
titles  of  its  product  to  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries. 


MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  meat  industry  is  the  most  important  tn  Argentina. 
The  exportation   of   meat   products   for  the   last   eight  years 
is  as  follows: 
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Froxen 

Chilled 

Preserved 

Other 

Total 

Meats 

Meats 

Heata 

Meats 

Year 

Tona 

* 

Tona 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1911 

398,221 

15.096 

16.127 

12.120 

441.564 

1912 

403.456 

25.231 

18,331 

8,824 

455.842 

1913 

391.987 

34.175 

13,014 

3.910 

443.086 

1914 

403.190 

40,690 

13.590 

2,383 

459,853 

1915 

398.116 

11.703 

32.514 

213 

442.546 

1916 

482.278 

16,153 

46,197 

1.120 

544.748 

1917 

410.455 

38,995 

142.153 

7,613 

559.216 

1918 

249.486 

1.500 

87,000 

1.477 

339.463 

The  shipments  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1919  were:  Carcases  of  frozen  sheep  and  lam,  1,662,- 
900;  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  4,586,500;  quarters  of  chilled 
beef,  78,000.  The  shipments  of  chilled  beef  have  declined 
considerably  while  those  of  frozen  beef  have  increased  to  a 
greater  extent. 

The  principal  Argentine  corporation  in  the  meat  business  is 
the  Sansinefia  Frozen  Meat  Co.  (Companfa  Sansinefia  de  Carnes 
Congeladas).  It  was  incorporated  in  Argentina  in  1891.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $6,500,000  gold;  issued,  $4,500,000,  gold. 
The  company  owns  extensive  freezing  establishments  both  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Another  company  is  known  as  the  Compaiila  Swift  Inter, 
nacional,  Sociedad  An6nima  Comercial,  and  was  authorized  by 
Presidential  decree  on  June  26,  1918,  for  100  years,  to  buy 
and  sell  real  and  other  property,  to  install  and  administer  pack, 
ing  houses  and  similar  industries,  to  buy  and  sell  bonds  and 
shares  of  Argentina  and  foreign  countries  and  to  do  a  banking 
business.  Its  capital  is  22,500,000  pesos,  gold.  The  shares 
of  the  company  are  of  a  par  value  of  15  pesos,  gold,  each. 

Other  concerns  devoted  to  the  meat  and  dairy  industries  are: 

British  &nd  Argentina  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  C«cil  House,  Hoi- 
born  Viaduct,  London,  E.  C.  Capital  authorised,  $10,000,000;  issued, 
$7,268,630. 

Compaftfa  Nacional  de  Caselna  (National  Dairy  Co.).  Capital 
authorised,   $600,000  paper;  issued,  $479,000  <paper. 

Lieblg  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  Thames  House,  Queen 
St.  Place.  London,  E.  C.  Capital  $8,000,000.  Manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers of  South  American  produce.  Extensive  land-holdings  in  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia  and  Uruguay. 

At  Venado  Tuerto,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  a  new  Argentine 
freesing  plant  was  opened,  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
"Prlgorjfico  Santafecino"  operated  by  a  Franco-Argentine  syn- 
dicate. 

DAIBY  INDUSTRY. 

Two  of  the  newer  industries  based  upon  grazing  are  butter 
and   cheese. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rapid  change  of  Argentina 
from  an  importing  to  an  exporting  country  with  respect  to 
cheese  and   its   growing  importance  in   butter  exporting: 
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CHBESE*. 

BiEporta 

KIlCM 

Import* 
Kilos 

7,342 

3,727 

6,053 

227,711 

2,728,393 

1,633,362 

5,045,040 
3,834,367 
3,313,959 
1,421,246 
312,690 
8,007 

BUTTKR. 

3,784,396 
3,481,667 
4.622,676 
5,670,948 
9.830,154 
12.159,823 

6,672 

82,694 

362 

320 

365 

not  available 

Year 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
/ 

The  production  of  milk  and  its  by-products  in  idlS  was 
valued  at  not  less  than  200,000,000  pesos,  national  currency. 
This  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
country.  In  1913  Argentina  imported  5,000,000  kilos  of  cheese. 
These  imports  have  now  practically  ceased,  and  the  home  pro- 
duction has  been  large  enough  to  not  only  supply  the  domestic 
demand  but  to  also  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  for  export. 
In  1913  the  exports  of  butter  were  3,800,000  kilos;  of  cheese, 
7,300  kilos,  and  casein,  3,400,000  kilos,  with  values  aggregating 
6,700,000  pesos,  currency.  In  1919  these  exports  were  as 
follows:  Butter,  18,970,000  kilos,  valued  at  36,340,000  pesos, 
currency;  cheese,  6,431,000  kilos,  valued  at  5,222,000  pesos, 
currency;  and  3.564  kilos  of  casein,  valued  at  1,506,000  pesos, 
currency,  or  an  aggregate  value  of  the  three  products  of  43,- 
068,000  pesos,  currency.  The  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese  represents  700,000,000  liters,  which  is 
the  normal  production  of  700,000  milk  cows.  In  1913,  ac 
cording  to  the  third  census,  Argentina  had  2,200,000  cows. 
Estimating  the  domestic  milk  consumption  in  1918  as  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  1913,  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that 
there  haa  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cows, 
and  that  the  probable  number  in  the.  Republic  is  now  about 
3,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  incomplete  data  from  Europe  indicates 
a  loss  there  during  the  war  of  more  than  10,000,000  cows,  it 
would  seem  that  the  demand  for  Argentine  dairy  products  is 
assured  for  many  years,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  rapid 
development  in  the  future  of  the  Argentine  dairy  industry. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

In  common  with  other  countries  of  South  America,  Argentina 
exports  raw  material  and  imports  manufactured  articles,  the 
latter  being  as  yet  imperfectly  developed. 

In  considering  statistics  of  Argentina's  exports  and  imports, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official  statistics,  until 
recently,  were  based  on  valuations  of  the  commodities  estab- 
llshed  without  regard  to  actual  current  values.  In  the  case  of 
imports  the  values  used  were  those  established  in  1906.     These 
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statistics  frequently  gave  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
varying  trade  balance  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  enorm- 
ous rise  of  prices  was  not  at  all  reflected  in  the  figures  of  im- 
ports, while  the  export  figures  were  also  subject  to  certain 
revision.  The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  adjusted 
figures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  Argentina's 
foreign  trade: 

Year  Importn  Rxporta 

186&  %  29.234.354  25,212.016 

1875  65,607,627  50,188,795 

1885  88,994,208  80,943,332 

1895  91.768,064  115,865,411 

1905  197,974,016  311,544,308 

1910  379.353,000  389,071,000 

1911  405,020.000  342,317.000 

1912  446,863.000  601,667.000 

1913  496.227.000  519,156,000 

1914  322.630,000  403.132.000 

1915  305.388.000  582.179,000 

1916  366,131.000  573,000,000 

1917  380,321.000  550.170,000 

1918  500.600.000  810,400,000 
Th-e  values  are  in  Argentina  gold  dollars. 

There  was  a  large  Increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1919,  compared  with  1917,  due  largely  to 
shipments  of  wheat  under  the  wheat  convention,  etc. 

The  return  containing  the  values  of  Argentina's  imports 
from  the  various  countries  of  origin  and  of  exports  to  foreign 
purchasers  of  her  produce,  during  the  year  1918,  as  prepared 
by  the  Director-General  of  Statistics,  says: 

'*0f  our  total  foreign  commerce  during  1918  (amounting  to 
$1,302,000,000  gold,  or  say  $2,959,000,000  m.n.),  one  third 
part  (33.1  per  cent.)  was  with  Great  Britain.  The  next  two 
countries  in  order  of  importance  were  the  United  States  of 
America  (25.7  per  cent.)  and  France  (10.7  per  cent.).  Brazil 
(6.3  per  cent)  occupies  the  fourth  position  on  our  list  of  cus- 
tomers,  our  trade  with  that  country  having  been  larger  in  value 
than  with  either  >Spain  (5  per  ct.)  or  Italy  (4.6  per  ct.).  Our 
commercial  intercourse  with  Uruguay,  Japan,  Chile  and  Para- 
guay— 1.5;  1.4;  1.3;  and  1  per  cent  respectively — has  consider- 
ably increased.  The  ten  countries  mentioned  accounted  for  90 
per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  trade. 

"The  past  five  years  have  produced  an  appreciable  augmenta- 
tion in  the  value  of  our  commerce  with  South  American  coun- 
tries. In  1913  the  portion  of  our  trade  was  5.6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;   in  1918  it  had  risen  to  11  per  cent. 

"Notwithstanding  the  value  of  our  imports  in  1918  ($500,. 
000,000  gold),  they  were  in  quantity  smaller  than  in  any  of 
the  fifteen  preceding  years.  Their  quantity  was  slightly  over 
one-third  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1913,  the  aggregate  val- 
ue being  approximately  unchanged.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in 
previous  Reports,  this  is  explained  by  the  great  rise  in  prices, 
which  have  trebled  (in  1918  there  was.  in  the  aggregate  a  rise 
of  194  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1910). 

"A   similar   conclusion    is    arrived    at    from    an    examination 
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of  our  trade  with  each  country:  even  commodities  which,  from 
1915  to  1917»  did  not  vary  in  price  to  an  important  extent, 
rose  considerably  last   year  ("yerba  mate",  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.). 

"The  largest  trade  balances  in  our  favor  derive  from  our 
commerce  with  the  following  countries:  United  Kindom,  $181,- 
000,000  gold;  France,  $87,000,000  gold;  Italy,  $2o,000»000  gold; 
Uruguay,  $10,000,000  gold. 

''Balances  against  this  country  resulted  from  our  trade 
with:  Spain,  $18,000,000  gold;  Brazil  $16,000,000  gold;  Japan, 
$12,000,000  gold;  British  Possessions,  $6,000,000  gold;  and 
Peru,    $3,600,000    gold." 


The  real  values  of  foreign  trade,  by  countries,  during  1918, 
were: 


CouBtrle* 


Imports 

(Real  valu«  in 


Exports 
$  gold) 


Total 


Percent- 


Totals     500,600.000  801.400,000       1.302.000.000 


U.   S.  Kingdom     • 

125,000,000 

305.800,000 

430.800,000 

33,1 

U.   S.    America 

169,500,000 

166,100.000 

334,600,000 

25,7 

Franc© 

26.000,000 

113.000.000 

139,000,000 

10,7 

Brazil 

49,400,000 

33,300,000 

82.700.000 

6.3 

Spain 

41,800.000 

23,800.000 

65.600.000 

5,0 

Italy 

20,000,000 

40.200,000 

60.200.000 

4,6 

Uruguay- 

4,600,000 

15.000,000 

19.500.000 

1.5 

Japan 

15.200.000 

2.800.000    N 

18.000.000 

1,4 

Chile 

8,300.000 

8.600,000 

16.900,000 

1,3 

Paraguay 

7.300,000 

6.200,000 

12.500,000 

1.0 

Sweden 

3,300,000 

4,400.000 

7.700,000 

0,6 

South    Africa 

1,900,000 

4,900,000 

6.800,000 

0.5 

Mexico 

5.250.000 

50.000 

5.400.000 

0.4 

Norway 

900,000 

4,200,000 

5.100.000 

0,4 

Peru 

4.000,000 

300,000 

4,300,000 

0.3 

Cuba 

3.200.000 

300.000 

3,500.000 

0.3 

Switzerland 

3,200,000 

20.000 

3.220.000 

0.2 

Other  countries 

and    "orders" 

11.750.000 

74,430.000 

86,180.000 

6.4 

loo 


The  real  value  of  imports  into  Argentina  in   the  first  half 
of  1919  was: 


Live  animals 

Of  animal  origin 

Fruits 

SpieeB  and  cendiments    (including   sugar  and 

culinary  oils) 
Vegietables  and  cereals  (inc.  rioe.  malt,  etc.) 
Substances   for   infusions  and   hot   beverages 

(including  coffee,  rtea,  and  yerba  mate) 
Flour,  pastes,  and  other  alimentary  products 
Tobacco  and  its  manufactures 
Wines 

Spirituous   liquors 
Other    beverages 
Textile   materials  and   their  artifacts: 

Silk 

Wool 

<3otton 

Other    .textile    fibres    (including    sacking, 
meat  containers,   etc.) 
Oils   (fixed,   mineral,   volatile,  medicinal)    and 

greases      (including     kerosene,     naphtha, 

petroleum,    etc.) 


497,015 
1.568.309 
1,148,505 

29.826.933 
4,053.667 

11,101.672 

296.991 

4.140.114 

1,938.222 

1,300,941 

260.999 

5.523.207 
13,719.063 
44,249.849 

34.457.955 


15.938.196 
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Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  aubRtances  and 

products  H,H3,m 

Colours  and  dyea  2,3G<i,&y2 

Wood,    woo^y    Bubstanc«s,    and    their    manu- 

Raw  and   sllgrbtly   worked  9,3ST.GTE 

M&tinf&c>tur«8  i,3S9.zi}8 

Paper  and  cardboard  8,348.485 

Paper    Koods  eiT,73i 

iLea.tli«r    and    Its    manufactures  1,543.131 

Iron,  raw  and  allghtly  manufaoturod  10,673.928 

Iron  and  eteel  eooda  12,S32.641 
Other  metals  and   their  manufacture; 

Raw  sjid  partly  manufactured  T.2S9.SI5 

Artifacts  4.887,391 

Asrlcultura  5,630.45$ 
StoneB,     earthy    subatanoes.     glaasware     and 
ceramic  products : 

Raw  and  partly  manufactured  (Including 

ooaJ)  17,882.880 

Manufactures  2.078,789 

Enectrical    materials  2.879,756 

Various  articles   and   manufactures  fi.3S8.964 

Total  281.508.090 

Tfa«  values  of  the  Exports,  grouped  under  the  lour  headings: 
"Cattle  products",  "Agricultural  Products",  and  "Forestal"  and 
"Other  ProducU"  during  the  first  half  of  1919  was: 

Cattle  227.082,452 

Aerlcultural  10O.B37,»12 

FoKslal  7.557.071 

Other    products  6,852,447 


TRADE    WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Antimony,  ore.  (44. 194;  Blood,  drted.  bones,  hoofs  and  horns,  un- 
manufactured, 1992,468:  BreadBtuffa  |2.487.1H;  Broom  corn.  (367,386: 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dy«B,  and  medicines.  t6.1SI,154:  Cocoa,  or  cacao, 
crude  coffe«.  8266,854. 

Copper,  111.746;  Dyewoods.  in  a.  crude  state.  132,909-  Feathers. 
152.468:  Fertilizers,  (569,287:  Fibers,  vesetable,  and  textile  trreasex. 
and  manufactures  of,  J6,973;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $34,376:  Furs,  and 
manufactures  of.  12,702,004:  Gold  and  silver,  manufacturcw  of.  In- 
cludlnic  ]ew«lry.  1224-  Orease  and  oils,  n.e.s.,  1161.941:  Hair,  un- 
manufactured, 176  and  skins  (except  tur  skins,  raw  (rr 
■  uncur«d,  136,469,83  Id  and  pernonal  effects,  and  wearing 
apparel  In  use,  el  ndia  rubber  and  aubatltutea  for.  un- 
manufactured. 134!... 

Iron  and  st«el,  manufactures  of,  19,923:  Leather  and  tanned  skins, 
end  manufaotures  of,  13,423-  ManKanese.  o;ilde  and  ore  of,  149.023: 
M^.at  and  dairy  products,  119.641,567:  Mica.  135.245;  Oil  cake,-  16,043: 
Oils,    1133,663;  Oleostearin,   1931.702. 

Paper  stock,  crude  (except  wood  pulp),  1430;  Paper,  and  manu- 
factures of.  180G;  Seeds,  117.557,994-  Spirits,  winea,  and  liquors: 
BereraKes,  13.697;  Starch,  |6,771;  Tanning  materials,  crude,  1848.671; 
Tunnten-tiearInK    ore,    1371,227;    Vegetablea,    1313.633;    Waste,    n.e.s. 

113,8D3-    Wax,    beeswax.    113,324;    Wool,    "•"      -...»~«. — ^a     xm 

S13,192;  Zinc  ore  and  calamine,  i'-- 
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Animals,  $6,100;  Agrrlcul^tural  Implem-ents,  |2,509,114;  Art  works, 
13.039;  Asbestos,  manufacture  of,  |60,670;  Asphaltum,  manufactures 
of,  18,758;  Athletic  and  ^porting:  grood-s.  |30,968.  Babbitt  metal. 
$32,002;  BUliard  tables  an>d  accessories.  $13,239;  Bicycles,  tricycles, 
etc.,  $74,232;  Breadstuff s,  $142,912;  Blacking  (includingr  shoe  .paste, 
etc.).  ^$116,406;  Birushes.  $225:  Buttons,  and  parts  of.  $107,082; 
CandQes,  $38,557;  Celluloid  and  manufactures  of,  $92,829. 

Cement,  hydraulic.  $402,442;  Chewing  gum,  $2,256;  Cocoa  and 
chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured  (not  including  confectionery), 
$30,868;  Coffee,  $21,278.  Confectionery,  $13,536. 

Cork,  manufacture  of,  $50,838. 

Cars,    automobiles,    and     other    v«hlcles,     $6,622,508;     Chemioals, 
drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  $4,688,532;  Clocks,  $204,804;  Coal,  $1,459,- 
582;   Copper,    $314,325  ?    Cotton,    $17,534,933;    Dental    goods.    $66,981. 

Earthen,  etone  and  china wan^.  $2,829,382;  Explosives.  $280,878; 
(BSfiTflf  $36;  Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  i$4.129,540«  Fish. 
$340,116;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $607,221;  Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit 
Juices,  $15,245. 

Furniture  of  metal.  $36,002;  Furs  and  fur  aklns,  $226,375;  Glass 
and  glassware,  $705,935;  Glucose  and  grape  sugar,  $115,450;  Glue, 
$10,035;  Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of.  $96,870;  Grease.  $121,104; 
Hair,  animal,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,637;  Hats  and  material  for. 
$62,441:  Hops,  $94,684;  Hardware,  $20,972,574;  Household  and  personal 
effects.  $28,812;.  India  rubber,  manufactures  o^  $2,263,173;  Ink. 
$202,969;  Instruments  and  a/pparatue  for  scientific  punposes,  $176,879; 
Iron  an-d  steel,  $8,088,891;  Leather,  $1,614,588;  Lamps,  chandeliers, 
etc.,  $196,090;  M)eat  and  dairy  products,  $356,200:  Oils,  $9,466,798; 
Paints,  pigments,  colors,  an-d  varnishes,   $1,163,668;  Paper,   $3,893,874. 

Photographic  goods.  $538,874;  Qiiicksi<lver.  $61;  'Refrigerators, 
$31,048;  Roofing  felt  and  similar  materials.  $21,291;  Seeds,  $116,109; 
Stak,  artificial,  manufactures  of,  $692,644;  Soap,  $268,943;  Spirits, 
wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  'beverages,  $16,421;  Sponges.  $28,109; 
Starch,  $2,878;  stationery,  $182,694;  Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manu- 
factures of,  $67,480. 

■Sugar,  refined,  $6,483,692;  Surgical  a^ppliances  (not  including 
Instiruments),  $85,520;  Suspenders  and  garters,  $109,993;  Tin  in  pigs, 
bars,  etc.,  $10,919;  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  leaf,  $341,006;  Toys. 
$86,1&0. 

Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bags,  $4,322.  Tyipewrlter  ribbons, 
$28,844;  Umbrel'las  and  parSHols,  $5,617;  Vegetables,  $110,707;  Vulcan- 
ised fiber  and  manufactures  of,  $6,778;  Wall  board  (substitute  for 
plaster),  $16,064;  Wax.  manufactures  of.  $3,213;  Wood,  $2,741,691; 
Furniture,  $91,943;  Wool,  manufactures  of.  $806,541. 

JAPAN  ENTERS  ARGENTINE  MARKETS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  trader  was  scarcely  known 
and  little  talked  of  in  the  Buenos  Aires  market,  but  to-day  the 
energetic  representatives  of  the  land  of  the  Mikado  constitute 
a  fairly  large  and  constantly  increasing  group.  Japanese  mer- 
chandise  is  brought  direct  to  this  port  by  the  steamers  of  the 
two  Japanese  steamship  lines,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  Japanese  merchants  do  their  banking 
business  through  the  recently  established  branch  of  the  Yoke- 
hama  Specie  Bank,  and  they  have  formed  a  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here,  which  institution  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Interallied  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Imports  into  Argentina  from  Japan  in  1917  were  300  per 
cent,  above  those  of  1910,  and  amounted  to  $3,203,081.  Ex- 
ports from  Argentina  to  Japan  were  practically  nil  prior  to 
1917,  when  they  were  valued  at  $2,036,725.  Ten  Japanese  ves- 
sels arrived  here  in  1917,  as  compared  with  one  in  1912. 

The  Japanese  are  actively  pushing  their  trade  in  drugs  and 
chemicals,   for  which    they   have   taken   good-sized    orders,   and 
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have  already  made  important  deliveries.  They  ottex  a  good  va- 
**iety  of  spices  and  should  be  able  to  work  up  a  lucrative  busi- 
aess  in  them. 

The  National  Grape  Growers*  Association  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  taken  steps  to  secure  the  use  of  Government 
transports  for  shipments  of  wine  to  Brazil.  Investigations  show 
that  Brazil  offers  an  excellent  market  at  the  present  time  for 
Argentine  wines. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  total  of  Argentine  imports  of  motor  cars,  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles,  for  the  years  1911-1916,  inclusive, 
were  as  follows: 

Nnmber  Noaib^r 


1911  2,461      1914  2.185 

1912  4.281      1915  1.847 

1913  5.115      1916  5.929 

In  1911,  the  majority  of  the  imports  were  expensive  foreign 
cars. 

The  greatest  opportunity  in  Argentina,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer  of  passenger  cars  is  concerned,  apparently  belongs  to 
the  quantity  producer  of  good,  light,  and  inexpensive  machines. 

The  great  market  for  such  vehicles  lies  away  from  the 
cities  in  the  vast  outlying  districts.  The  field  is  one  particular- 
ly suited  to  the  American  product,  which  dominates  this  mar. 
ket,  as  it  exists  today  and  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
lure.  Almost  no  European  cars  have  been  sold  outside  of  the 
good-road  centers,  while  it  is  said  that  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  now  going  to  wealthy 
farmers  and  others  in  the  country  regions. 

WIND  MILI^. 

The  demand  for  windmills  in  Argentina  is  probably  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  Netherlands.  Some  of 
the  larger  houses  sell  450  complete  mills  and  towers  a  month. 
Practically  all  of  these  mills  which  are  invariably  of  steel,  come 
from  the  Ignited  States,  scarcely  any  being  of  Argentine  manu. 
facture.  The  demand  is  for  6,  8,  10,  and  12  foot  mills.  The 
length  of  the  stroke  usually  required  is  8  inches;  a  longer  stroke 
than  9  inches  is  not  much  in  request. 

Several  hundred  mills  are  sold  annually  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  all  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country.  Few  municipalities  have 
their  own  water-works  systems,  which  accounts  for  the  wide 
use  of  windmills.  On  the  large  estates  and  cattle  ranches  there 
are  often  more  than  a  dozen  windmills.  These  are  at  work  prac- 
tically all  year  pumping  water  for  the  cattle,  and  there  is  a 
continued  demand  for  small  repairs  and  new  parts. 

The  machine  offered  should  not  require  too  much  attention 
and  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  gears  run  in  a  housing 
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containing  sufficient  oil  for  at  least  12  months.  Strong  winds 
are  usuai  throughout  the  year  in  Argentina.  The  maximum 
wind  velocity  during  storms  is  74  miles  per  hour  and  the  aver- 
age wind  velocity,  about  18  miles  per  hour.  Towers  of  the 
four.post  type  should  range  in  freight  from  20  to  60  feet. 
Eight  and  10  foot  mills  and  20  to  40  foot  towers  are  chiefly 
in  flemand.  Every  type  of  handlift  force  windmill,  belted  power, 
and  even  direct  connected  pumps  are  salable  in  Argentina. 
They  are  used  in  dug,  drilled,  and  driven  wells.  Direct  con- 
nected  gasoline  engines  and  power  pumps  also  find  a  ready  sale, 
but  among  power  pumps  the  belted  types  are  the  more  popular. 
At  the  present  time  and  perhaps  for  the  immediate  future, 
Argentina  offers  the  best  market  in  South  America  for  electrical 
goods,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  easy  develop- 
ment and  produces  articles  of  such  prime  necessity  throughout 
the  world  as  grain,  wool,  and  beef.  It  is '  expected  that  its 
progress  will  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  other  countries  that 
have  more  difficult  transportation  and  production  of  problems, 
and  its  point  of  maximum  ability  to  absorb  electrical  goods 
will  be  reached  while  Brazil  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development. 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS. 

In  1913,  the  total  import  of  paint  into  Argentina  reached 
28,043,614  pounds,  worth  $1,888,181;  in  1916,  they  amounted 
to  20,111,740  pounds,  worth  $1,280,715;  in  1917,  15,655,843 
pounds,  worth  $1,257,329. 

While  Argentine  imports  of  paint  from  the  United  States 
have  increased  during  war  years,  there  has  been  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  imports  of  paint.  With  the  increase  in  the 
local  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  ready-mixed  paints,  raw  materials  being  imported 
for  the  five  paint  factories  in  Argentina  that  turn  out  a  satis- 
factory  quality  of  cheap  and  medium  class  paints,  two  produc- 
ing dry  colors  that  compare  favorably  with  the  American 
product.  The  locally  ground  colors  in  oil  are  less  liked  than 
the  imported  preparation,  though  the  duty  and  freight  on 
liquids  restrict  the  imports  of  liquid  paints. 

The  qualiti-es  of  paint  demanded  in  Argentina  are  either  very 
good  or  very  common.  Enamel  paint  should  be  much  heavier 
for  Argentina  than  that  prepared  by  Ameri<jan  manufacturers 
for  the  usual  domestic  market.  A  high-grade  of  enamel  is 
in  demand  for  exterior  as  well  as  interior  work,  as  the  cheaper 
grades  of  enamel  are  produced  in  local  factories. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires^  furnishes  a  market  for  about  400 
metric  tons  of  calcium  carbide  per  month,  which  is  approximate- 
ly 80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importation  of  this  product  into 
Argentina. 

CUSTOM    REGULATIONS. 

The  following  information  about  preparation  of  consular 
papers  for  shipments  to  Argentina  will  be  of  value  to  Amer- 
ican  shippers:  - 
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Shipments  to  Argentina  do  not  require  consular  invoices  but 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading  in  triplicate,  the  fee 
for  legalizing  which  is  |2  for  the  set  and  50  cents  each  for 
extra  copy.  Merchandise  of  small  quantity  and  ralue  may  be 
sent  by  parcel  post.  The  bill  of  hiding  for  a  shipment  of  mer. 
ehandise  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  in 
triplicate  (which  forms  part  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  for  the 
legalization  of  which  no  charge  is  made)  specifying  marks, 
numbers  and  kind  of  packages;  class  of  merchandise,  weight 
(gross  or  net)  and  country  of  origin  of  the  merchandise.  A 
certificate  of  origin  is  not  required  with  a  parcel  receipt.  The 
value  of  merchandise  must  be  given  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  Inclusion  in  their  manifests. 

Packages  should  bear  shipping  marks,  numbers,  and  name 
of  steamer  on  two  adjacent  sides,  and  marking  of  gross  and  net 
weights  on  packages  is  advisable.  Labels  on  containers  of 
animal  products  must  give  name  or  product,  weight  of  con. 
tents,  name  of  manufacturer,  place  of  origin,  and  date  of 
manufacture.  Consignments  of  crude  petroleum  must  be  ac- 
companied by  legalized  certificates  of  origin,  giving  the  region 
or  district  of  prbduetion.  The  sanitary  origin  of  potatoes  and 
their  healthy  condition  must  be  attested  to  by  a  certificate 
which  is  viseed  by  an  Argentine  consul  at  a  cost  of  $2. 

Argentina  has  consular  offices  in  the  following  cities: 
Apalachicola,  Fla.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Savannah,  Ga.     Tacoma,  Wash. 

TARIFF. 

Maximum  tariff  is  represented  by  an  additional  50  per  cent, 
on  duties  established  in  the  regular  tariff  and  by  15  per  cent, 
on  free  articles. 

The  duties  as  determined  in  the  ordinary  tariff  are  the  . 
minimum  for  merchandise  or  products  of  any  nation  that  applies 
same  tariff  without  additional  charges  to  exports  from  Argen. 
tlna;  that  places'  no  duty  on  free  articles  and  does  not 
place  a  smaller  duty  on  similar  articles  of  any  other  origin 
and  does  not  place  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  Argentine 
products  by  means  of  restrictive  measures. 

Any  article  not  mentioned  in  this  tariff  and  not  placed  on 
the  free  list,  pays  a  general  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  its  value 
as  declared  by  the  importer. 

The  president  of  the  republic  has  the  power  to  grant  a 
special  reduction  of  no  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  duties 
as  determined  by  the  tariff  on  articles  from  such  countries  as 
in  his  opinion  offers  similar  advantages  to  Argentine  products. 
Such  a  concession  is  to  run  for  a  determined  period  and  can 
be  revoked  by  the  president  six  months  after  notice  of  cancel- 
lation is  given. 

Duties,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  ad-valorem,  but  values 
are  not  actual.     In  order  to  figure  percentages,  certain  values 
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aa  fixed  by  the  goyernment  are  taken  as  a  basis.  As  these 
values  are  determined  long  ago,  they  are  considerably  lower  than 
actual  market  prices  in  th^  United  States. 

Brandies — grsupe  and  sugar-cane,  not  exceeding  79'  per  liter.  In 
barrels  or  demijohns,  $.06.  Brandles—ln  bottles  or  demijohns  of 
abomt  H  litre  bottle,  $.25. 

Absintlie — in  barrels  or  d«ml Johns  not  exceeding:  68'  per  litre, 
|.2«;  Anise — seed  brandy-cognac,  rum  and  others,  in  barrels  or  demi- 
johns not  exceeding  60*  per 'litre,  $.28.  Bitters — Angostura,  up  to  68* 
i"..*.***''^^®*  *^'  about  ^  litre,  $.54;  Bitters— bottles  of  other  marks, 
$.27;  Bitters— up  to  78%  $.29;  Cane— bottles,  $.25;  Cane^barrels  or 
demijohns,  $.20;  Ale  in  barrels,  $.07;  Ale  in  bottles,  $.10.  Chacoli  in 
bottles,  $.08;  Cbaoo-ll  in  barrels,  $.04;  Chicha  in  bottles,  $.10;  Chicha 
in  barrels,  $.08;  Gin — in  bottles  not  exceedinsr  60*  per  litre,  $.83.  Gin — 
in  barrels  or  -demijohns,  $.23;  Ginger  and  beverages  with  soda  in 
bottles,  $.50;  Grapa  in  bottles,  $.25;  Grapa  in  barrels  or  demijohns, 
$.20:  Cider  in  barrels.  $.10. 

-Soda  water,  $.40:  Syrup  and  cider  in  bottles,  $.15;  Liquors  in  bot- 
tles not  exceeding-  50'  per  litre,  $.38;  Liquors  in  barrels  or  demijohns, 
equal  degree,  $.2D;  Punch  in  bottles,  $.10. 

Wines — port,  sherry,  madeira,  rhin,  chateau- mar graux,  lafitte, 
chateau  iguem,  borgona  and  other  fine  wines  in  barrels  or  demi- 
johns, $.26;  Moacato,  marsala,  nebiolo,  barolo,  sau/terne,  mosela  and 
other  sweet  and  regular  wines,  $.12;  Wines  In  general,  in  bottles. 
$.26.  Vinegar  in  barrels  or  demijohns,  $.15;  Vinegar  in  bottles,  $.02: 
Vermouth   in   barrels   or  demijohns,   $.16;   Vermouth   in   bottles,   $.16; 

Must,  alcoholized  or  concentrated  and  drink  made  of  wine,  water 
or  sugar,  $1.00;  Whiskey  in  bottles  or  in  barrels  or  demijohns  which 
does  not  exceed  50".  $.30. 

Vegetabde  oil  in  general  and  linseed-oil,  crude  or  boiled,  $.10; 
Coconut  or  palm-itree  oil,  $.03;  OWves  in  oil,  filled  or  not,  includ- 
ing the  container.  $.08;  Pickled  olives,  $.05;  Olives,  pressed  or  not. 
$.03;  Garlic.  $.01;  Caper  in  glass-oontained,  $.08;  Gaper  in  wood-oon- 
'talner,  $.06:  Almonds  without  shells,  $.10;  Almonds  with  shells,  $.05; 
Starch  In  general,  $.08;  Bird-seed,  $.01;  Lupine  in  grains,  $.01;  Lupine 
in  seeds,  $.06;  Spanish 'beans  In  grain,  $.01. 

H<erring.  smoked.  In  kegs,  $.06;  Herring  In  boxes,  $.08;  Hice  un- 
hulled,  $.05.  Rice,  hulled,  $.02;  Fl'lberts,  unshelled,  $.03;  Filberts, 
shelled.  $.05;  Oats  In  grain,  $.01%. 

Sugar,  unrefined,  96'  or  over,  $.07  1|5;  less  than  96»,  $.05  115 
(Duties  on  sugar  change  from  year  to  year  according  to  an  act  of 
JiVbruary,  1912.  The  president  has  the  powier  to  reduce  the  duty 
whenever  the  price  In  the  produce  exchange  exceeds  $4.10  per  10 
kilos  but  the  president  has  not  the  pow'er  to  reduce  the  duties  to  less 
than  $7.06  reapeotlvely). 

Cod-fish  and  other  similar  fish.  $.04.  Cod-fish,  minced.  $.06: 
Biscuits  and  crackers.  $.06;  Cocoa  with  oats  and  similar  grains.  $.25; 
Coffee  in  grains.  $.03;  ground  with  chicory,  $.02i  (in  packages  $.03); 
Malt,  $.08;  Shrimps,  dry,  $.12%;  Cinnamon,  $.05;  Calcium  carbide. 
$.03;  Salted  meat  in  barrels.  $.26;  Chestnuts,  shelled,  $.05;  unshelled. 
$.05;  Caviar.  $.40;  Barley,  hulled,  $.26;  unhulled,  $.75;  Onions,  rye. 
green   peas,  white  ipeas  and  lentils,   $.01. 

Chocolate  In  cakes.  $.30;  In  powder,  $.35;  Cloves  and  clover 
flowers,  $  06;  Prunes.  $.08;  Coconuts,  $.03  (Brazilian  or  Paraguayan, 
$.10  ad  valorem).  Bon-bons  and  caramels.  $.25. 

Preserved  vegetables,  $.12;  Preserved  fish,  except  sar^iines,  $.20: 
Preserved  meat,  unsalted,  $.20;  Dates  In  bulk,  $.06;  In  packages  of 
less  than  two  kilos  each,  $.10;  Candies,  $.06;  Sausages.  $.26;  Plokles 
In  bottles,  $.10;  In  other  containers,  $.07;  Spices  of  all  kinds,  ground, 
$vl2;  Spaghetti,  $.04.  Spanish  peas,  $.04;  Flour,  except  wheat  or  corn. 
$.06;  Herbs,  manufactured,  $.04;  raw.  $.15;  Dry  figs.  $.03:  when 
contained  In  .packages  of  itwo  kilos,  $.05;  Eggs.  $.02;  Ham.   $  25. 

Condensed  milk.  $.07;  Cod-fish  tongue,  $.10;  Peanuts,  $.01%:  But- 
ter, $.10;  Lard,  $.08.  Apples,  pears  and  dry  cheniles.  Including  pack- 
ing, $.05;  Ginger.  S.02;  Mlasslcot.  $.03.  Honey.  $.03;  Mustard.  $.10; 
Millet,  $.05;  Nuts,  $.03.  Oysters,  $.04;  Halslns,  $.10;  In  packages  of  less 
than  two  kilos,  $.15;  Anchovy  paste,  $.30;  Tomatoe  pa»te,  $.06;  Fish, 
pressed.  $.04;  Mongo  peppera,  $.03;  Pepper  Ln  grain,  $.04;  Kernel 
nuts,  $.06-  Kidney  beans,   $lT25;   Cheese,   $.20. 
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Salt  in  8ton«,  |.20  per  hectolitre;  ground  la  barrels  or  ban,  |.01 
per  kilo;  in  bottles,  |.02. 

English  sauoe,  |.16;  Sardines  In  cans,  |.06:  Simola,  |.02;  Prepared 
soups,  1.10:  Tea,  |.20;  Ticholas,  |.16;  Bacon,  $.20;  Truffles^  |.75. 

nrr  Goods. 

Articles  of  any  cloth  or  texture;  finisbed  or  half  finish^  olotdi- 
ingr:  fine  Insertions  of  silk  or  mixture;  fine  Insertions  of  ithread: 
stock insrs  of  the  sani«  kind;  >laoes  and  cords  of  silk  or  mixture. 
40%  ad-valorem.  Blankets  of  wool  or  mixed  with  warp  of  cotton, 
hemmed  or  fringed,  86  %  ad-aYaaorem. 

Specific  duties  a^  paid  as  follows: 

Collars,  cotton  or  thread,  $1.26. 

Feltt  adhesive,  for  mien's  hats»  $.80. 

Felt,  non-adhesive,  for  men's  and  women's  hats,  $.50. 

Cuffs,  cotton  or  thread,  $2.00. 

SUbs  and  Fnrs. 

Portmanteaus,  chests,  puTses  of  leather  of  more  than  26  oenti- 
meters  with  or  without  utilities;  small  leather  winpe-bags,  ready-miade 
or  prepared,  tanned  leather  and  skins,  40%  ad-valorem. 


Perfumeries'  In  general,  borax.  50%  ad-vaJorem.  White-^lesd, 
tartaric  and  citric  acid,  ammonia  anhydrous  of  cylinders,  metallio 
antimony,  pulverised  baryta  or  impure  sulphur  of  barita,  block  or  tar 
of  pit-coal;  pitch  mineral,  cocoa  in  grain,  eesquisulfuro  of  phos- 
phorus, sulphate  of  lime,  swlphate  of  copiper,  10%  ad-valorem.  Fat 
oils  for  painting  ship's  bottom,  safron,  mercury,  sulphur,  rou'gh  in 
ston«,  bisulphite  of  impure  sodium,  cascarilla  brak  of  cocoa,  native 
india-rubber,  barks  of  qui  Hay,  extracts  of  tannin  of  26  to  80  degrees 
Beaume  with  exception  of  extract  of  quebrache  and  oebil,  ferret  lace 
of  fibre;  gelatine  for  the  manufacture  of  ipreserved  meat,,  nitrate  of 
rough  potassium,  fish  of  resin,  soda,  carbonate,  ashes,  silicate  In- 
dustrial, nlftrate  and  impure  sulphate,  unsalted  and  caustic  soda,  im- 
pure sulphate  of  aluminum,  6  %  ad-valorem. 

Specific  duties  are  paid  as  follows: 

Stearine,  $.08. 

Phosphorous  of  wax,  stearine  or  any  other  substance,  min- 
erals, $1.60. 

Phosphorous  of  wax,  stearine  or  any  other  substanoe  In  smal- 
ler boxes  of  six  dosens,  $.80. 

Stearine  candles,  paraffin  and  its  mixtures,  $.10. 

BleetHeal  amd  lilghtlng  Artielcs. 

Carbon  for  arc  lamps,  86%  ad- valorem;  Wires  or  cables  of  more 
than  five  millimeters  indlametjer  for  electricity,  5%  ad-valorem. 
Specific  duties  are  paid  as  fellows: 

Matches,  $.40.  ^^  ^^ 

Matches,  wood,  wax,  stearine  or  any  other  substanoe,  $1.60. 
The  same  in  boxes  of  no  more  than  six  dozens,  $.80. 
Stearine  candles,  paraffins  and  its  mixtures,  $.10. 

FrintlBiP  aad  Uthograpkle  Goods. 

Chromolithographs,  .printings  in  general,  in  colors,  on  card-boards 
or  paper,  labels  of  all  kinds,  commercial  printings,  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  drafts,  stocks,  stamps,  letters  of  credit,  invoices,  memoran- 
dums, guides,  etc.;  envelopes  of  all  kinds,  printed  cards,  engraving 
and  lithographing,  40%  ad- valorem;  cloth  especially  for  binding, 
10  %   ad-valorem. 

Specific  duties  are  paid  as  follows: 

Playing  cards  in  general,  $.10. 

Paper,   $.08. 

Common  paper  and  newaprint,  in  rolls  and  reams,  $.02. 

Writing  paper  of  all  kinds.   $.04. 
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Steel   vad  Metal   Pro4nct«. 

Boxeis  of  iron  and  stoel  in  ffea«ral,  40%  ad- valorem.  Screws, 
knives,  and  nut  screws  of  iron,  35%  ad-valorem;  iron  bars,  slabs  and 
small  plates,  20%  ad- valorem;  tin  bars  or  linffots,  10%  ad- valorem: 
iron  and  steel  barbed  wire  for  feeing:  purposes;  wires  of  steel 
or  iron,  sa-lvanised  or  not,  up  ito  number  14  inclusive;  wires 
of  pure  coipper,  of  'less  than  5  m/m  in  thickness;  needles  for  se wins- 
machines,  soft  iron  in  bars,  hoops  or  plates,  without  manufacturiner: 
iron  Lln^pots,  for  casting;  tin  plate,  without  manufacturing:,  short 
or  not;  lead  plates,  lin^ots  or  bars;  tracks  and  iron  bars  for 
ploushingr;  pieces  of  iron  for  bridgres  and  drains;  zinc  lingo ts  and 
bars;  -plain  zinc  up  to  number  4  cut  for  containers,  6%  ad-valorem. 

The  ipoints  of  Paris  will  pay  specific  duties  at  value  of  $0.25  per 
kilogram. 

Jewelry. 

Jewels;  precious  stones;  pocket -watches  of  gold,  silver,  plaque, 
coated  in  gold  and  common  metals,  articles  of  gold  or  silver,  5% 
ad -valorem. 

Blacklaery. 

Machines  in  general  and  extra  parts  for  same,  sewing  machines 
and  extra  parts  for  same,  shearing  znachines.  with  or  without  motor, 
and  extra  parts;  machines  with  or  without  motors,  for  agriculture 
and  extra  parts  for  same;  calculating  machines  and  registers. 
Champion  system  machines  for  road  building,  and  extra  parts;  ina- 
ohlnea  and  p^lpe  systems  for  public  sew^ers  and  wuter  works;  or  gas 
and  electricity  lighting  plants;  motors  or  locomoviles,  tricycles  and 
parts, .  %  ad -valorem. 

Faraltare. 

Furniture,  complete  and  in  parts,  40%  ad-valorem;  oak.  cedar, 
pine,  white  and  oandlewood,  without  planing,  15%  ad-valorem. 

Raiv  materials*  maaafactured  or  aot. 

Corks  in  general,  manufactured  or  not,  25%  ad- valorem;  Tar  of  pit- 
coal  in  general,  grease  for  tanners,  including  containers;  malrt,  includ- 
ing container;  wicks,  braided  or  not,  for  candles,  10%  ad- valorem: 
natural  cotton,  with  or  writliout  seeds;  India-rubber,  natural;  laoes  in 
fibres,  fpulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  fine  wool  or  linon  for  loom, 
humulus  lupulus,  including  the  container;  yarn  for  manufacturing 
matches,  6%   ad-vsiorem. 

Hats. 

Except.jthose  included  In  Hat  or  bonnets,  40% — The  following  list 
of  specific  duties: 

Hats  of  felt,  of  wool  in  general  for  men  and  boys,  $.35. 

Hats  of  nutria  hair,  beaver,  rabbit  hair,  $1.00. 

Si'lk   hats,  glossy  for  coachmen,   $.70. 

Silk  hats  in  general,  $2.00. 

All  other  hats  and  caps,  40%  ad- valorem. 


Cisars  la  woodea  boxes. 


Up  to  3  kilograms 

Prom   S 

to     6H  kilograms 

6% 

to     OH 

II 

6H 

to     8% 

II 

8% 

to  10 

II 

"     10 

to  12 

II 

"      12 

to  14 

II 

•*      14 

to  16 

II 

"      16 

to  18 

*i 

••      18 

to  25 

4* 

"      25 

to  30 

II 

$.01 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.18 
.25 
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CismretteR  In '  9«cka«cs'  or  boxes. 

Tobaccos,  Havana,  Java.  Phi'Uipine,  Span- 

From  15  to  25  grammes  $.10 

26  to  35           V  .16 

35  to  45           ;•  .20 

"        45  to  56           ••  .25 

For  each  five  gramiues  that  exceeds  65             .06 

Cli^v«ttMs   liooae. 

Bach  15  grraznmes  or  fraction  $.07 

Mannfactvred  tolmceo. 

Up  to   15   frames  $.07 

Black   tobacco   of   Brazil,   North-American 

or  Engrlish,  in  tables  or  stains  |1.50 

ish  and  North-Axnerican  and   Ehi^lish 
tobaccos  Jiot   specified    before  |4.00 

*  Fabrics. 

Fabrics  of  points,  85%  ad-valoi^«m  •  Fabrics  of  wool  in  gpeneral, 
with  or  without  mixture,  80%  ad-valorem;  fabrics  of  raw  cotton, 
20%  ad-valorem;  fabrics  of  special  silk  for  siftingr.  15%  ad- valorem. 

Sboe-^nrear. 

Footwear  in   greneral,  complete  or  in  jparts,   40%   ad- valorem. 

ARTICLES  FRBB    OF  DUTY. 

Mineral  oils,  when  imported  by  eras  companies  to  be  employed  in 
the  manufactUTe  of  illuminating^  g:&s;  Cork,  bark  or  iplate;  Live-stock, 
provided  the  provi-sions  of  the  sanitary  law  are  met;  Apparatus, 
instruments  and  equipment  for  universities;  Boats,  assembled  or  in 
parts;  Sugrar  cane,  when  imported  by  the  ehip  owners;  Coal,  coke 
and  charcoal:  Wood  and  iron  containeTs,  assembled  er  in  iparts; 
Railroad  and 'tramway  equipment,  ineludinie:  rails,  spokes,  ties,  elec- 
tric motors,  cables,  trolleys,  wire,  fuses,  brakes,  tires,  spring's,  in- 
sulators, controllers,  switches,  etc. 

T>ynamite  and  special  powder  for  mining:  purposes;  Racing:  boats: 
Containers;  tin  cut  in  sheets,  when  imponted  by  cannieries  and 
packing:  houses;  Disinfecting:  stoves;  Mlange  remedy;  Water  filtersr 
Wheat  and  corn  flour;  Iron  and  steel  junk;  Fresb  vegretables  and 
fruit.s.  except  g:Papes 

Wood,  intended  for  fuel;  Printed  books,  newspapers,  magrazlnes 
and  periodicals;  maps  and  penmanships  books;  Harvesting:,  thresh- 
ing:, g:rain  shaking:,  tannin  extracting:,  sui?ar  refining:  lard  manufactur- 
ing:, textile  manufacturing:,  wool  carding:,  mining:  or  cotton  cleaning 
machinery;  Marine  enfrines;  Locomotives  and  iparts  thereof. 

Materials  for  public  works,  sanitary  and  water  works;  War 
material  for  the  government;  Hospital  supplies,  Wlien  imported  for 
the  hospitals,  except  medical  cotton:  Coined  money;  Furniture  and 
tools,  wfhen  forming  part  of  baggage  of  hnmignrants. 

Rifle  ammunition;  Naptha,  crude  oil  and  carburine;  Oranges; 
Church  goods,  when  Imported  directly  by  churches;  Gold  nug:gets. 
bars  or  dust;  Fresh  fish:  Sliver  bar  or  bouillon;  Life  iplanits  or  seeds 
for  sowing  purposes:  Medicinal  serums;  School  supplies  and  material, 
when  Invported  by  the  federal,  provincial  or  municiipai  authorities. 

Exporters  or  lard,  milk  and  flour  have  the  privilege  of  a  rebate 
for  the  duties  they  may  have  paid  on  the  Importation  of  con- 
tainers. 

On  October  1.  1919,  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  com- 
modities imposed  during  the  war  was  removed  on  all  goods, 
except  coined  gold,  scrap  metals,  and  sugar,  by  a  presidential 
decree. 
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EXPORT  TAXES. 

The  export  taxes  in  Argentina  are  not  permanent.  Tbey 
are  fixed  for  each  month  by  the  sroyemment.  Changes,  how- 
ever,  since  the  war  ended  have  been  very  slight,  so  that  figures 
are  practically  the  same  from  one  month  to  the  other. 

The  figures  available  (Nov.  1919)   are  as  follows: 


Cattle,  crossbred 

'criolHo' 
Bran  and  polla/rds 
Oats,  baffged 
Oats,  in  bulk 
Froxen    and    chilled 

beef 
Frozen   mutton   and 

lamb 
Jerk«d  beef 
Dried  ox  hid«s 
Horses 

Quebracho  logs 
Butter 

Salted  ox  hides 
Canned   mecut 
Mlalze,   baffled 
Maize,   in  bulk 
Linseed,    bagged 
Linseed,   in   bulk 
Goatskins 
Barley- 
Wheat,   bagged 
Wheat,  in  Dulk 
Frozen  meat  offal 
Wheat  flour 
Margarine  and  Pal- 

mitiue 
Tallow    and    melted 

fat 
Quebracho  extract 
Sheepskins 

Unwashed  wool  from 
Provinces  of  Entre 
^ios   and    Corrl* 
entefl 
Buenos  Aires,  San- 
ta Cruz  and   Ti- 
«rra  del  Fuego 
Samta  F6,  Cordoba, 
La    Psumpa,    Rio 
Negro  ajidChubut 
Mendosa,  fiaa  Luis 
and  other  points 
Washed  wool 
Dried  blood 
Oil   seed   cake 
(Shorn      sheepskins, 
hogget  and  lamb* 
skins 
Frozen   pig  meat 
Salted  pig  meat 


Unit 

Basle 

Aypralse- 

Percent. 

Taxes 

Priceii 

ments 

of 

OB 

duty 
exceas 

payable 

45.99 

fvold 

89.00 

▼alne 

taold 

per    head 

15 

?• 

6  45 

per  head 

46.99 

52.80 

15 

1.02 

1000  kilos 

23.71 

19.79 

12 

<• 

•    »    • 

1000  kilos 

29.32 

40.33 

12 

<• 

1.32 

1000  kilos 

27.22 

34.27 

12 

It 

0845 

1000  kilos 

223.30 

261.70 

15 

i< 

5.76 

1000  kilos 

185.90 

258.50 

15 

<• 

10.89 

1  kilo 

0.2555 

0.381 

15 

4* 

0.018 

1000  kilos 

657.37 

859.11 

15 

<• 

30  26 

per  head 

58.25 

64.22 

15 

4( 

0.895 

1000  kilos 

15.51 

20  05 

12 

•  < 

0.544 

1  kilo 

0.712 

0.843 

15 

<1 

0.0196 

1000  kilos 

382.79 

736.45 

15 

<< 

53.04 

1000  kilos 

314  60 

523.05 

7.50   •' 

15.65 

1000  kilos 

27.63 

35.20 

12 

<« 

0.908 

1000  kilos 

26.00 

27.13 

X2 

t< 

0.135 

1000  kilos 

62.71 

121.94 

12 

<> 

7.10 

1000  kilos 

60.55 

106.81 

12 

ft 

5.55 

1  kilo 

0.6000 

2.870 

15 

•  t 

0.265 

1000  kilos 

28  68 

37.10 

12 

«• 

l.Ol 

1000  kilos 

45.08 

65.96 

12 

•  < 

2.50 

1000  kilos 

43.47 

64.14 

12 

<l 

2.48 

1000  kilos 

132.00 

198.00 

15 

«1 

9.90 

1000  kilos 

76.69 

101.00 

6 

(1 

1.45 

1  kilo 

0.180 

0.34 

15 

tl 

0.024 

1000  kUos 

166.98 

362.38 

15 

t< 

29.31 

1000  kilos 

76.00 

177.78 

12 

<l 

12.33 

1000  kilos 

336.00 

554.47 

15 

«< 

32.77 

1000  kilos 

600.60 

1063.92 

15 

<« 

69.49 

1000  kilos 

462.00 

917.84 

15 

(4 

68.37 

1000  kilos 

369.60 

872.08 

15 

«4 

75.37 

1000  kUos 

277.20 

825.00 

15 

4< 

82.17 

1  kUo 

1.10 

1.14 

15 

<4 

0.006 

1000  kilos 

65.00 

78.00 

15 

41 

3.45 

1000  kilos 

26.40 

36.00 

12 

•  4 

1.152 

1000  kilos 

167.00 

312.40 

15 

4« 

21.81 

1000  kilos 

155.65 

247.00 

X5 

41 

13.702 

1000  kilos 

220.70 

355.00 

15 

14 

20.14 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SAIiE  ADOeXED  BY  EXPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  general  conditions  of  sale  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Exporters'  Association  in  Buenos  Aires  when  taking  orders  in 
this  market  for  American  products,  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  orders  taken  at  c.  i.  f.  prlceSp  the  price  includes  the  coat 
of  the  merchandise  placed  on  board  vessed  at  the  pont  of  shipment, 
fTeiarht,  marine  insurance,  and  other  minor  expenses  to  iport  of 
destination.  The  obligation  of  the  shipper  with  regard  to  delivery 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  ehippea.  The  merchandise  travels 
for  account  and  risk  of  the  buyer,  and  the  shipper  assumes  au>  ^re- 
sponsibi'llty  for  Its  arrival  at  port  of  destination  or  for  any  damage 
it  may  suffer  during  the  voyage  or  during  discharge. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  bills  of  lading  and  of  the  insurance 
(policies  which  cover  the  goods  detailed  in  this  order  form  part  of 
said    OT>der. 

3.  The  shipper  is  not  to  be  heUd  responsible  for  any  unexpected 
contingencies  or  any  cases  of  *'force  majeure"  aAd  without  prejudice 
to  the  generality  of  this  stipulation,  the  shipper  is  speciallry  exem.pt 
from  responsibility  in  case  }pt  otriloes,  floods^  fires,  taocld^ents, 
delays,  or  other  difflculities  in  transportation  to  seaboard  or  ocean 
transportation  or  in  case  of  interruptions  of  these  services  by  acts 
of  government  or  other  competent  authorities,  or  delays  in  the  de- 
•parture  of  vessels,  or  any  other  causes  besrond  the  control  of  the 
shipper;  all  unexpected  expenses,  such  as  cartage,  railroad,  freight, 
storage,  fire  insurance,  etc.,  are  to  be  for  account  of  the  bu>rer. 

4.  In  case  of  war  the  shipper  may  insure  the  goods  Sigainst  war 
risks  for  account  of  the  buyer  without  the  neoessity  of  consulting: 
the   buyer. 

TRADE  M£THOI>9  IN  ARGENTINA. 

United  States  Trade  Ck>mmissioner  L.  S.  Garry  advices  firms 
desirous  of  doing  business  in  the  Argentine  market  to  de- 
termine first  of  all  a  definite  policy  of  doing  business  there. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  a  person 
well  up  in  the  adminfstration,  to  make  a  preliminary  trip  to 
Argentina  with  a  view  to  learning  conditions  at  first-hand,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  merchants  in  the  firm's  particular 
line  and  with  the  banks,  and  to  return  with  a  complete  col- 
lection  of  samples  pertaining  to  the  firm's  products.  Before 
entering  on  actual  business  suitable  terms  should  be  decided 
upon  and  those  employees  who  are  to  have  direct  dealings  with 
the  details  of  Argentine  business  should  be  prepared  before 
the  orders  arrive  instead  of,  as  often  happens,  not  having 
learned  what  has  to  be  done  before  the  goods  are  ready  for 
shipment.  It  is  far  preferable  to  refrain  from  entering  the 
Argentine  market  unless  the  exporting  firm  is  prepared  and 
disposed  to  serve  the  interests  affected  in  a  thoroughgoing  and 
efficient  manner.  Otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the  benefits 
that  should  have  been  derived  from  the  trade  will  not  be 
forthcoming,  and  the  penalties  that  are  entailed  in  slipshod  or 
unenlightened  ways  of  doing  business  will  lead  to  disastrous 
results  and  sorry  experiences. 

LKT^^NSES   FEES   FOR   COMMERCIAL   TRAVELERS. 

License  fee  payable  by  commercial  travelers  in  the  Provinces 
and  Territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  compiled  by  the 
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lAga,  de  Defensa  Comercial  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  contained  in 
the  following  data,  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  license  fees  for  the  Provinces  were  in  force  during 
1919.  Those  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  National' 
Territories  are  the  amounts  fixed  in  the  budget  law  of  1918, 
which  was  continued  temporarily.  The  fees  are  subject  to 
change,  but  changes  will  not  alter  them  to  a  great  extent.  Ex- 
pressed in  United  States  currency  the  taxes  are: 

The  classification  of  merchandise  for  which  traveler's 
licenses  must  be  obtained  in  the  Province  of  Salta  and  the 
amounts  of  the  annual  taxes  are  as  follows: 

Buenos  Aires: 

Annual,  for  firms  established  in  the  Province         $127.38 

Annual  for  firms  established  outside  the  Province     254.76 

Enitr-e  Rios 

For  the  year  254.76 

July-December  127  38 

Santiago   del   Estero: 

For  the  year  127.38 

July-December  63.69 

Cordoba: 

For   the  year  169«84 

July-December  84,92 

Sant-a  F6:  Annual  169.84 

Catamarca:  Annual  127.38 

San  Luis:  Annual  169.84 

La  Rloja:  Annual  63.69 

Tucuman: 

For  the  year  254.76 

July-Decem'ber  127fl38 

Jujuy:  Annual,   for  each  representation  84.92 

Annual,  for  «ach  additional  representation  42.46 

San  Juan:  For  the  year  254.76 

May- December  169.84 

September-December  127.38 

Corrientes:  Annual  254.76 

AddLtional  tax  .                                   25.48 

Salta:  Annual  42.46     —     424.60 

July-December  21.36     —     212.30 

Federal  District  (City  of  Buenos  Aires): 

Annual  212.30     —  2128.00 

National  Territories:  Annual  42.46 

Mendoza;  if  license  is  taken  out  in: 

First  quarter  212.30 

Second  quarter  169.84 

Third  quarter  127.38 

The  classification  of  merchandise  for  which  travelers'  licenses 
must  be  obtained  in  the  Province  of  Salta  and  the  amounts  of  the 
annual  taxes  are  as  follows: 

First. — Commercial  travelers  from  outside  the  Province  sell- 
ing articles  of  textiles  in  general,  clothing  for  men  and 
children,  and   textile  notions  $339.68 

Second. — ^Those  welling  notions,  hardware,  clothing  for  boys, 

specialties  and  novelties  for  women,  articles  for  men  212.30 

Third. — ^Those  selling  hats,  women's  dresses,  laces  and  em- 
broidery, footwear,  cloth  for  suits  and  Its  accessories, 
wholesale  groceries,  perfumery  with  other  small  wares         169.84 

Fourth. — Those  selling  liquors  in  general,  books  and  paper, 
tanners*  articles,  and  tanned  leather,  eigrara,  flour,  yerba 
mate,  and  lace  edFringrs  127.38 

Fifth. — Those  selling  furniture,  iron  beds,  druffs,  shirts,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  glass  and  crystal,  sewing  thread,  fire 
arms,  cutlery,  native  wines,  canvas  slippers,  sewing  ma- 
chines 84.92 
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Sixth. — ^Those  seHine  craok«rs,  preserves  and  candies,  vround 

spices,  baptismal  eostuiU'es,  brushes  in  sreneral,  neckwear      42.46 

Seventh. — Commercial  travelers  seUins  iren^ral  merchandise 

of  a  sinsrle  house  424.60 

Permanent  ■licen'ses  applied  for  up  to  the  80th  of  June  shall  be 

subject  to  the  tax  for  the  entire  yeajr.  After  that  date,  they  shall  be 

for  six  months  and  at  half  of  rthe  cost 

In  the  Federal  Capital   (city  of  Baenos  Aires)   licenses  are 
^  non-transferable. 

RAIIiROADB*  *       ~        J 

I 

The  earnings  of  the  first  railway  put  in  operation — a  six- 
mile  line  from  Baenos  Aires  to  Flores,  opttied  in  1857 — ^for 
th<e  first  year  were  |19,185,  and  the  expenses  |12,448.  As 
shown  by  the  following  table,  the  railways  of  the  country  have 
increased  since  that  year: 


l^ength 

Year 

Miles 

1865 

154 

1870 

454 

1880 

1.560 

1890 

5.848 

1900 

10,269 

1906 

12,072 

length. 

Year 

Miles 

1910 

17,368 

1918 

20,759 

1914 

21,351 

1915 

22,688 

1919 

22,858 

The  approximate  traffic  returns  of  the  principal  Railways  in 
Argentina  from  the  1st  of  July  1919  to  the  26th  of  October 
1919,  were: 


Railway* 


B.    A.    Great    Southern 
B.   A.   Pacific 
Central  Argentine 
B.    A.   Western 
B.  A  Midland 
Bntre   Rios 
Arg.  North   Eastern 
Central  Cordoba 

In  all 


Rosario  lo  P.  Belgrano 
Province  of  Santa  F6 
Central  Buenos  Aires 
General   Buenos  Aires 


Lenipth 
miles 
1818 


Pereentase 
of  laat 


Receipts 
1818 


expenses 


Receipts 

IB 

1818 


Im  £ 

In  £ 

3.792 

76.16 

2.221,000 

2.795.000 

3.536 

65.80 

2,035,000 

2,355.000 

3,305 

73.94 

2,197.000 

2.692.000 

1.882 

75.68 

1.190,000 

1.631,000 

322 

76.000 

101,000 

811 

62.32 

338.000 

365,000 

762 

66.05 

161.000 

202.000 

1.205 

75.16 

790.000 

1,011,000 

9.008,000 

11.152,000 

493 

83.04 

la  paper  9 

l.fOMOO 

In  paper  $ 

1,458.000 

1,188 

68.98 

7,106,000 

7,054,000 

262 

59.03 

1.812,000 

1.942.000 

790 

92.11 

4.283,000 

6,302,000 

In  all 


18.328 


14.496,000 


15,756.000 


This  table  does  not  cover  the  State  Railways  with  a  length 
of  3,813  miles  in  operation.  The  returns  for  the  same  period 
were  21,109,000  in  Argentine  money  (paper)  showing  an  in- 
crease of  534,000  over  the  previous  year. 


The  following  are  the  principal  railroad  companies: 
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Miatairm?  ^^""^^  Eaatern  Railroad  Co.  British,  Capital  114.000.000. 
|45,^0oio0*^*  RaMwtay  Co.  Incorporated  In  Maine  in  1912.  Capital, 
Mlleag!i*'8T4*"*^*  ^^  North  Wesern  Hallway  Co.  Capkal,  ISS^OOO.OOO. 

A*-?-"*??®!*^*/®?  ^^^'itral  Railway  (Perrocarril  Central  de  Buenos 
Aires.  Llmltada).     Incorporated  In  1906.  Capital,  $25,000,000.  Mileage, 

Ita^ VooVoOO^il^^^^.*"^  ®°''"'  °°"*  «''"^*''  «^°-  ^"-  «^- 
IZOMOO.oSo^MtfeaW.TM"'"*^"  "*""''*''  ''°'  ''^    <Brltteli).  Capital 

Rat?rarCo^;'Slp¥t'ar^^SS:J'or&l^a»^'*32r°™*'^     =•  ^-  ^*'^™' 
Buenos  AU-«e«   Western   Railway,   litd.   Auth.   capital,    $180,000,000. 
Mileage,   1,867. 

^,.,^*'^*'"*^  Argentine  Railway,  Ltd.  Authorized  capital.  $208,472,340. 
Mileage,   8.807. 

Central  Railway  of  Chubut  Co..  (Ltd.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  Mile- 
age 68. 

Compagnle  Francaiee  d6  Chemlns  de  Fer  de  la  Province  de  Santa 
F6,  8ocleit6  Anonyme  (French  Raiaways  of  the  Provlnoe  of  Santa 
F6).  Incorporated.  Paris,  1888.  Capital.  72.000.000  franca.  Mile- 
age.  1.860. 

Cordoba  Central  Railways  Co..  Ltd.  Mileage.  1,186. 

Bntre  Rlos  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital.  $26,000,000.  Mileage,  780. 
Established  In  1857.  Five  per  oent.  mortgage  sterling  bonds  gua/r- 
ant^ed  by  government. 

Convpagnle  de  Chemlns  de  Fer  de  Rosarlo  a  Puerto  Belgrano. 
Capltafl,  60.000,000  francs.  According  to  ithe  latest  report,  the  mile- 
age In  operation  wee  about  496.  The  business  of  the  company 
showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1917,  the  net  profit  being  only  768.614  francs  as  against  1,781,614 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway.  Capital  stock  £13.200,000. 
Outstanding  debentures:  4H%>  £5,000.000;  5%.  £11,942,673.  Directors: 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  &t,  Davids  (Chairman);  T.  Penn  GaskelU.  Edward 
Norman.  C.  E.  Ouanther.  Hon.  SIpt  Arthur*  Stanley,  J.  A.  Goudge. 
Managing  Director.  Local  Board:  Dr.  Santiago  G.  O'Farrell  (Chair- 
man); Henry  Usher.  Raul  S.  Zavalla,  General  Manager,  H^rry  Usher, 
Secretary,  S.  Sanders.  Offices:  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Brofl4  Sa., 
E.  C.  London.  783  Calle  Florida,  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

In  1858  the  first  tramway  line  was  laid  in  the  City  of  Bue- 
nos Aires. 

The  so-called  Mitre  law  has  now  been  passed  by  the  Argen- 
tine  iSienate  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  thereby  becoming  effective.  This  law.  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  contention  for  several  years,  provides  that  all 
railroads  in  Argentina  upon  payment  to  the  Federal  Governihent 
of  3  per  cent,  yearly  of  their  net  profits  will  be  exempt  from 
all  other  taxation,  with  the  exception  of  the  following:  Pay- 
ments to  the  provincial  governments  through  whose  territories 
their  lines  pass  for  the  provision  of  water  received  by  the 
railroad  companies  and  for  sewerage  service,  also  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  ps^ving  about  their  stations  within  the  limits  of 
urban  centers  in  each  Province.  A  deflnity  guaranty  is  given 
to  the  railroad  by  this  law,  which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  railway  conditions  and  improvement  In  Argentina. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  the  section 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Central  Railway  (Ferrocarrll  Central  de 
Buenos  Aires)  between  Rojas  and  Villa  Maria  was  definitely 
made  ready  for  public  service.  The  line  has  a  length  of  11 
kilometers. 
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Some  years  ago  the  National  Congress  approved  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  survey  and  construction  of  railway  from  Catamarca 
to  Tucuman,  a  distance  of  186  kilometers,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  6,709,080  gold  pesos.  The  road  was  never  completed,  but 
recently  arrangements  were  made  to  continue  construction  work 
and  to  shorten  the  line  about  30  kilometers. 

The  following  figures  represent  th-e  approximate  traffic  re- 
turns of  the  principal  companies  of  Buenos  Aires  from  January 
1st,  to  October  28th,  1919: 

Tmmwiiy* 

Anglo  Argentine     / 
Anglo  Argemtlne  subway 


lienirth     In 
miles  In 
1919 

Receipt* 

In  t 

387.1 
8.6 

2.242.000 
253.000 

From  Jnly 

1, 1919,  np 

to  and  In- 

eindlnv  Oct. 

M,  1919 

80.4 

In  paper  9 

2.060.000 

Jjacroze 

These  apparently  favorable  results  In  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  tramway  companies  are  checked  by  increased  expenditures. 

POSTS  AND  TEIifXSRAFHS. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1878  for  the  organization  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  services,  placing  both  under  the  direct  control 
and  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  in  Argentina  about  3.500  post  offices. 

There  are  over  2,232  miles  of  direct  and  continuous  tele- 
graph lines  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  south  of  Argentina  as 
far  as  Oape  VXrgenes;  while  from  Buenos  Aires  going  north- 
ward as  far  as  La  Quiaca,  there  are  over  1,178  miles.  There- 
fore, a  total  length  of  3,410  miles  is  covered  from  La  Quiaca 
to  Cape  Vlrgenes.  The  entire  length  of  the  lines  in  Argentina 
is  43.153  miles,  with  131.586  miles  of  wire.  The  State  owns 
23,978  miles  of  this  total. 

Through  the  medium  of  their  respective  representatives, 
the  governments  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  on  November  15, 
1918,  signed  a  convention  at  Asunci6n  to  exchange  radio 
telegraphic  service.  Wireless  telegraphic  communication  is  a 
government  monopoly  In  both  countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  arrangement  effected  by  this  convention  will  result  in  much 
better  service  for  Paraguay  than  its  has  heretofore  enjoyed. 

The  Executive  issued  recently  'a  decree  granting  a  con- 
cession to  the  Siemens-Schubert  Co.  to  operate  commercially  for 
their  exclusive  profit  for  a  period  of  30  years  a  powerful  wire- 
less telepragh  station  capable  of  communicating,  direct  with 
central  Europe.  The  station  will  have  400  kilo wa:tts  ;  power 
according  to  the  system. of  continuous  waves,  produced  by  high 
meterspower,  Telefunken  machines,  of  a  length  of  lO.OaO  pr 
more  meters.     The  rates   are  to  be  approved  by  the  President 
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of  the  Republic,  and  the  rates  in  force  between  Argentina  and 
Germany  shall  be  two-thirds  less  than  the  present  oable  rates. 
The  concession  referred  to  does  not  imply  a  monopoly  nor  any 
special  privilege  whatsoever. 

There  are  12  wireless  stations.  Besides,  all  vessels  with 
a  crew  of  50  or  ihore  men  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  wire, 
less  outfit. 

The  Navy  Department  recently  ordered  the  wireless  tele- 
graph station  on  Martin  Garclia  Island,  near  Buenos  Aires, 
opened  to  public  service.  This  station  covers  a  radius  of  about 
100  miles. 

SHIPPING. 

The  scarcity  of  tonnage  has  continued  and  in  consequence 
the  rates  of  freight  and  selling  prices  of  steamers  have  risen. 
In  some  instances  extraordinary  prices  have  been  paid  for 
ready  steamers. 

The  entries  of  overseas  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  at  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  half  of  191 9  were: 


No.  of 

▼eaaelii 

Tonnacc 

Be-lg:Un 

4 

13,473 

Brazilian 

26 

39,494 

Chilean 

2 

536 

Danish 

10 

16.403 

Spanish 

30 

78,754 

French 

14 

56.398 

Dutch 

18 

51.352 

British 

115 

372,104 

Italian 

29 

90,584 

Japanese 

12 

45.488 

Argentine 

81 

19.018 

North  Amerlc 

:an 

48    , 

99.261 

NorweRian 

49 

83.026 

Peruvian 

1 

2.083 

Swedish 

17 

37,630 

Uruguayan 

:als 

1 

1,504 

Tot 

407 

1.007.108 

Entries  same 

portion 

1918       510 

1.271,297 

RATES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  radical  drop  has  taken  place  in  freight  rates  to  the  United 
States.  Italy,  and  Brazil.  Rates  to  the  United  States  are  now 
as  follows:  (Expressed  in  tons  unless  otherwise  indicated). 
General  cargo,  $28;  wet  salted  hides,  $18;  tallow,  $25;  wool. 
$18  per  40  cubic  feet;  cased  meats,  $2;  linseed,  $15;  heavy 
grain,  $14.  Freight  rates  to  Prance,  Spain,  and  Antwerp  have 
fallen  15  to  40  per  cent,  on  all  items.  No  appreciable  change 
to  Scandinavian  ports  and  no  change  to  United  Kingdom.  Rates 
of  £6  10s.  per  ton  in  sailing  vessels  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  Ignited  States  $15,  but  this  tonnage  not  in  demand. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  issued,  under  date  of  February 
27,  1919,  an  order  concerning  commercial  transit  from  Chile, 
with   the   object   of   eliminating   the  delays   and    difficulties   of 
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lading:  and  unlading  goods  originating  in  Chile  and  consigned 
abroad,  via  Buenoe  Aires. 

The  Executive  power  has  promulgated  a  new  coastwise  law, 
the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows:  The  naviga- 
tion and  coastwise  trade  between  ports  of  the  Republic  is 
reserved  for  ship  flying  the  Argentine  flag,  but  foreign  vessels 
are  permitted  to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to  unload  freight 
which  they  bring  from  abr&ad  and  to  take  on  export  cargo. 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  in  order  to  be  considered 
national,  must  use  the  Argentine  flag,  be  commanded  by  Ar- 
gentine captains,  and  have  a  crew  of  at  least  one-fourth  Ar- 
gentines when  the  vessels  are  not  less  than  200  tons.  Foreign 
vessels  detected  in  illegal  coastwise  trade  are  subject  to  a  tine 
of  from  4  to  12  pesos  per  ton  or  registry.  The  Executive  may 
arrange,  through  reciprocity,  to  allow  foreign  vessels  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  natienal  vessels,  provided,  always,  without  be- 
ing subventioned  by  the  State,  they  engage  exclusively  in 
navigating  between  Argentine  ports  and  their  respective  conn- 
tries.  The  President  may  grant  bounties  to  naval  shipyards  and 
to  Argentine  navigation  companies  which  organize  and  maintain 
regular  oversea  or  coastwise  service.  These  bounties  are  only 
applicable  to  ships  flying  the  Argentine  flag,  whose  owners  live 
in  the  country,  or  which  belong  to  companies  organized  abroad 
but  whose  principal  offl-ces,  reserve  funds,  and  legal  domlcilies 
are  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A  Spanish  (Steamship  Line  with  five  large  vessels  available 
will  establish  a  regular  service  between  Buenos  Aires,  New 
York,  and  the  principal  ports  of  Spain. 

At  least  two  concerns  have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  shortage  in  shipping  to  construct  vessels  locally.  The  first 
week  in  December  a  small  concrete  boat  (the  first  one  built 
here)  of  200  tons  was  launched,  but  apparently  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  now  reported  that  this  firm  will 
build  no  more  concrete  boats.  Three  small  wooden  vessels — one 
a  500-ton  ship  and  two  barges  of  300  tons  each — are  now  on 
the  ways  on  the  Rio  Lujan,  about  25  miles  from  Buenos  Aires. 
The  Union  Trading  Co.  ( Svenson-Ohlson  Co.),  is  financing  the 
project,  but  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  separate  stock  company 
for  the  shipbuilding  feature.  While  it  is  intended  to  create  and 
supply  a  demand  for  small  'coastwise  boats  to  ply  the  east  coast 
of  South  America,  there  is  no  Intention  to  construct  veseels 
for  overseas.  Aside  from  the  two  projects  mentioned,  there  is 
no  other  shipbuilding  in  progress. 

French,  Italian,  and  British  steamship  companies  maintain 
a  mere  or  less  limited  service  with  Argentina.  The  Spanish 
Trans-Atlantic  line  has  tried   hard  to  improve  its  service   with 

Besides  these,  the  following  are  the  principal  shipping  com- 
panies  doing  business  now  in  Argentina: 

American  and  River  Plate  Line.  Service  from  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  to  River  Plate  and  Brazilian  ports. 

Argentine  Navigation  Co.  (Nloholaa  Mlhanovltch).  litd.  Office  « 
Crosby  Square,  Liondon.  E.  C.  and  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  110.000.- 
000.  Runs  over  300  steamers  between  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  South- 
ern Brazil. 
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Briti4Sh  and  Argrentine  Steam  Navig:atIon  Co.,  Ltd.  Pa88eng;er  and 
cargo  eervica  between  Great  Britain,  Anitwerp,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Kiver  Plate. 

Domingo- Barthe  and  Co.  Steamship)  service  betwieen  Buenos  Aires 
and  Paragruay. 

Lloyd  Brazitero.  Steamship  service  between  Brazil.  Argrentina.  and 
Uruguay.    Office,  Buenos  Aires. 

Marina  3iercant«  Argentina.  Coastal  service  between  Aripentina 
Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Nelson  Line.  Steamship  mail  and  passenger  service  between  En- 
grland,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Norton  Line.  Service  between  New  York,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

Society  O^neral  de  Transports  Maritemes  a  Vapeur.  Steamship 
service  between  Mediterranean  ports,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay. 

In  January  1919  the  wharf  of  the  new  port  of  Buenoe  Aires 
was  opened  to  public  service,  the  works  of  said  port  having 
cost  25,000,000  pesos  gold.  The  water  alongside  the  new 
wharf  is  33  feet  deep,  and  the  anchoring  walls  have  a  length 
of  365  meters.  The  warehouses  are  two  stories  high,  built  of 
cement,  and  are  fireproof,  each  one  having  a  capacity  for  the 
storage  of  10,000  tons  of  cereals. 

m 

The  most  important  shipping  concerns  are: 

Buenos  Aires  Southern  Dook  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  Office.  River 
Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  B.  C.  Capital  auth.,  16.000,000; 
issued,  13,600,000.  Peri>etual  concession  from  Argentine  Government 
to  construct,  own  and  work  docks  at  Buenos  Aires.  Directors,  H.  C. 
Allen.  Chairman;  J.  Percy  Clarke,  M.  Inst.  C.  E;  Frank  Henderson, 
William  Higgins,  Major  Woodbine  Parish,  D.  A.  D.  M.  Auditors 
Deloitte.  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.  Local  Committee,  Alfredo  De- 
marchi,  Fernando  D.  Guerrlco  (Chairman).  Guillermo  J.  White,  J.  M. 
Kddy.  Secretary,  William  Flint,  664  C^ngallo,  Buenos  Aires.  Acting 
General  Manager,  J.  M.  E3ddy.  Secretary  of  London  Board,  C.  H. 
Lambert. 

City  of  Buenos  Aires  Markets  Co.,  Ltd.  (Sociedad  Anonima  Mer- 
cado  Ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires).  C&pital,  $2,000,000  paper.  Poultry, 
meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  markets. 

Compafiia  Mu-elleB  y  Dep6sito<s  del  Puerto  de  la  Plata.  Capital, 
16,400,000  gold.     Pier  and  warehouses  at  I^  Plata. 

Catalinas  Warehouses  and  Mole  Co.,  Ltd.  (Vias  de  Ferrocarrll 
Catalinas).  Capital  auth.  $7,100,000  (U.  S.)  Owns  dock  warehouses 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Cemtral  Produce  Market  of  Buenos  Aires  (Sociedad  An6nlma 
Mercado  Central  de  Frutos).  Established  in  Argentina  in  1886.  Capi- 
tal, .authorized.  $3,000,000;  Issued,  $2,734,400.  Central  Market  con- 
cession at  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Buenos  Aires  on 

the  Riachuelo.  ,      ^  _  ^^       ^        . 

Argentina   Warrant  Co.,   Ltd.     Reg.,   Buenos  Aires.     Warehousing 

and  forwarding. 

FIXANCE. 

Normally  Argentina  has  an  annual  deficit,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War  this  deficit  increased  consider- 
ably and  has  been  covered  by  internal  loans  and  advances  made 
by  banks.  The  budget  for  1919,  however,  showed  a  surplus, 
which  may  have  not  materiallaBed. 

Argentina's  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  from 
1914  to   1919  is  as  follows: 


AMaBSXISA. 


(Figures  are  approximate.  In  American  money). 

The  territorial  taxes  collected  from  January  i  to  September 
30,  1919,  amounted  to  45,647,565  pesos,  currency,  as  compared 
with  40,249.970  pesos,  currency  during  the  same  period  In  1918. 

The  budget  which  the  President  submitted  Ui  Congress  for 
the  year  1919  estimated  the  expenditures  at  397,361,880,  na- 
tional currency.  The  Executive  recommended  that  part  of  the 
revenues  be  collected  from  an  Income  tax  impoaed  upon  every 
person  or  incorporated  body  domiciled  in  the  Republic  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  their  net  Income  of  the  preceding  year 
Persons  nonresident  in  the  country,  whether  Argentine  citizens 
or  forey^ners,  and  corporations  organized  outside  the  national 
Jurisdiction,  were  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  the  iret  income  obtained 
from  their  properties  in  the  Republic.  Every  contributor  should 
pay  an  additional  quota  per  annum  on  the  total  income  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scale  of  values. 

The  budget  for  1920  is  estimated  at  428.234.973.72  in  Ar- 
gentine money,  distributed  as  follows: 


ConBre« 

4,548.1ES.OO 

E3.437,0gS.3e 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship 

4.295.534..01 

Finance 
Public  Debt 

n.ll)S,831.60 
m,44G.834  03 

Justice  and  Education 

Tt,JS7.T2fl.OO 

War 

Marine 

ji:3oo;87»;i8 

Agriculture 

Public  Works  (the  Dapartment) 

i3;"I:!Sb.oo 

Pensions,  annuities  a 

lowanoes  17. 411. 244  TZ 

Public   Works    (the   WorkB)  24,173,    000  00 

Subaldiea   and    comities  11,862.711.00 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  country  are  not  considered 
satisfactory  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  government  to 
Congress,  In  connection  with  the  budget  for  1920.  The  report 
says,  in  support  of  additional  taxes  to  obtain  financial  equilib- 
rium. 

"The  reasons  determining  the  institution  of  the  Income  tax 
are  very  obvious. 

To  begin  with,  it  responds  to  unavoidable  exigencies  of  the 
present  moment.  Budget  deficits  have  been  accumulating  year 
after  year,  givInK  rise  to  the  enormous  public  debt,  both  consol- 
idated and  floating.  The  mere  fact  that  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  calls  for  the  «nm  of  S124, 000,000  (Argentine  money. 
in  round   figures)    and   the  prospect  that   In   a  very  few  years 
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f^J^^^^^  accumulated  deficits  will  raise  the  figure  to  $200,000- 
000  Argentine  money,  that  is  to  say  to  50  per  cent  of  the  Bud- 
get, are  facts  to  cause  the  utmost  alarm." 

DEBT 

The  external   debt  of  Argentina   on   January   1st.    1919    was' 
as  follows,  m  British  currency,  practically  all  of  it  being  held  in 
Great  Britain. 


I.   Ordinary  I.ssuea 
TT.  Special 
III.  National  Cedulas 

Total 


Oriirlaal 
Amount 

£86,360.584 
34,744.390 
88.869,128 

209,974,102 


Amount 
Outntandtnie 

£66.248.802 
28.847,041 
52.531.806 

147.627.649 


The  debt  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States  is  47,720,000 
dollars,  of  which  15,000,000  are  in  railroad  securities,  and  the 
l^alance  in  government  bonds. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  internal  debt  is  not  known,  as  ad- 
vances are  being  continually  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation.  The  latest  available  figures  place  the  internal  debt  at 
$202,535,600  Argentine  gold,  and  $223,296,500  Argentine  paper. 

The  internal  debt  of  the  province  is  subdivided  into  several 
bond  issues,  practically  all  of  which  are  listed  on  the  Bolsa  at 
Buenos  Aires.  The  approximate  total  of  this  debt  is  as  follows: 


LiOAU* 

5  per  cent.  School,  etc.,  Loan   (1900) 

6  per  cent.   Conversion  Loan  ** 

6  per  cent.  "Monjt-d«-Pi6te"  Loan 

6   per   cent.    Schoal   Loan 

6  per  cent.  Health  Works  Loan 

5  per  cent.  Bank  of  the  Province  Loan 

5  per  cent  Road  Paving  Loan 

5   per  cent.  Paving"  Loan 

2%  rper  cent.  Savings  Bank  Loans 

Total 


T«tail  Ont- 
Mtaadlttfr 

2.205.800 
7,504.450 

35.326.250 
5,749.100 
8.837.000 

12.596.920 
7.924.000 
1.125.200 
8.246,120 

89.515.120 


The  Province  has  outstanding  an  external  loan,  listed  in 
London,  which  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  cent,  per 
annum  until  1924,  when  the  rate  will  be  raised  to  3%  per  cent. 
The  rates  will  then  be  advanced  over  a  period  of  years  to  3% 
and  4  per  cent.  The  bonds  sell  at  approximately  40  per  cenf. 
and  the  amount  outstanding  is  $703,800.  The  bonds  are  dated 
1887-89. 

I'ROVINCE   OF   CJORRIENTES 

This  Province,  in  the  year  1910,  issued  £396,825  of  6  per 
cent,  external  gold  bonds  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti. 
nent.  The  British  investors  subscribed  to  approximately  two- 
thrids  of  the  total  at  98  per  cent.  The  loan  is  secured  on  rail- 
way mileage  and  on  certain  taxes.  In  August,1915,  the  Province 
was   unable   to  meet   its   coupons   owing  to   existing   conditions. 
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Other  coupons  have  since  been  unpaid.  The  bonds  sell  at  about 
70  per  cent. 

OTHER  PROVINCIAL  IX>ANS  (INTBRNAIi) 

Several  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Republic  have,  from 
time  to  tjme,  been  borrowers  in  the  local  markets  of  Argentina. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  full  study  of  the  finances  of  these 
Provinces.  A  few  of  these  loans  are:  ( 

Loama  Dated 


CoiisolSda;t«d  d-ebt,  Province  of  Santa  F6  1886 

Consolidated  <debt,  Province  of  fiSanta  F6  1893 

School  bonds.  Province  of  Santa  F6  1903 

Public  bulldiner  bonds.  Province  of  Santa  F6  1903 

Consolidated  debt,  Province  of  Bntre  Rlos  1903 

School  bonds.  Province  of  Entre  Rios  1903 

Public  funds.  Province  of  Entre  Rios  1905 

Pavement  funds.  Province  of  Mendoza  1909 

«  Internal  public  debt.  Province  of  Mendoza  1914 
Internal  public  debt,  Prov.  Sanjtiag:o  del  Kstero     1914 

Lioan  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman  1906 

In  addition  to  these  internal  loans  and  other  of  like  charac- 
ter,  the  provinces  of  <Slanta  Fe,  Tucuman,  Mendoza,  and  San 
Juan  have  external  loans  outstanding.  These  are  small  loans, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Province  of 
San  Juan,  the  interest  rate  is  5  per  cent.  All  the  loans  are  pro- 
vided with  sinking  funds  of  from  one.half  to  1  per  cent.  No 
recent  quotations  are  available. 

A  number  of  the  Provinces  are  responsible  for  the  service 
of  the  4  per  cent,  provincial  and  municipal  debt  bonds  of  the 
Republic. 

municipaij  loans. 

( 

The  principal  municipalities  in  Argentina  that  have  sought 
loans  abroad  are,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe,  all  of 
which  have  been  borrowers  in  the  European  markets.  Buenos 
Aires  has,  naturally,'  been  the  largest  borrower,  and  has  se- 
cured— largely  in  Great  Britain— considerable  sums  for  munic- 
ipal improvements.  The  most  important  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
loans  are  the  following: 

Amoniftt 
IjoaBs  ODtataiidlBir 


4H    per  cent,   bonds   of  1889  £    537,320 

6  per  cent.  loan  of  1909  1.453,660 

5   per   cent  loan   of  1913-14  4.920,140 

Tn  addition  to  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  5  per  cent, 
loan  of  1909,  the  Government  considers  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance  of  the  $20,000,000  currency  loan  of  1891  among  its  in- 
ternal obligations.  The  September.  1917,  price  for  these  bonds 
was  91.50.  The  Government  is  also  responsible  for  the  6  per 
cent  loan  of  1897   (internal). 

The  municipality  of  Rosario  has  outstanding  £1.982.775 
bonds  of  an  issue  of  £,000,000  4  per  cent,  gold  external  bonds. 
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guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Province  of  Santa  F^. 
The  bonds  were  originally  issued  in  1887,  and  in  1889,  and 
were  placed  on  a  full  interest  basis  in  1913.  The  direct  tax  of 
the  Province  of  Santa  F§  has  been  assigned  as  security.  A  re- 
cent  price  is  46  per  cent.  Two  internal  loans,  are  also  obliga. 
tions  of  the  municipality.  One  bears  interest  at  7  i>er,cent.  and 
has  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  oUier  be<irs  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  and  carries  a  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund. 

In  1889  the  City  of  Santa  F6  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
£267,900  at  6  per  cent.  These  bonds  defaulted  in  1891,  but 
part  of  the  arrears  were  made  through  the  Issuance  of  £42,100 
sterling  funded  coupon  bonds.  From  1906  to  1916  interest  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  in  Argentine  curren- 
cy, and  from  September,  1916,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  also  in  currency.  The  lates  £3  semiannual  coupon  real- 
ized £1  6s.  The  bonds  and  the  sterling  coupon  bonds  were 
quoted,  in  January,  1918,  at.  about  26  per  cent  of  par  (£100). 
The  original  offering  price  was  96  per  cent. 

In  1918  the  debt  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
made  up  of  the  following  items:  Consolidated  foreign  debt, 
27,637,163  pesos,  gold;  consolidated  internal  debt,  6,107,220 
pesos  currency;  floating  debt,  6,786,928  pesos,  gold,  and  47,- 
770,423  pesos,  currency. 

The  revenues  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  collected 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918  amounted  to  38,666,083  pesos,  cur- 
rency. 

UOASS  PROPOSED. 

On  iSeptember  3,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public submitted  to  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  law  authorizing 
an  international  loan  of  600,000,000  pesos,  paper,  to  be  used 
for  consolidating  the  floating  bebt.  The  loan  is  to  bear  6  per 
cent,  interest,  with  amortization  at  2  per  cent,  per  year.  Under 
the  proposed  plan,  the  2  per  cent,  destined  for  amortization  ^may 
be  used  during  the  first  20  years,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
for  service  of  prizes  in  the  manner  of  a  lottery.  Interest  is  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  amount  fixed  for  the  premiums  will  be  di- 
vided  yearly  into  two  drawings  among  the  total  of  the  bonds 
outstanding,  and  the  bonds  drawing  prizes  will  be  retired.  The 
value  of  the  prizes  is  to  be  at  least,  twlcie  the  par  value  of  the 
shares. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Chamber. of  Deputies  rendered 
a  majority  report  in  favor  of  a  convention  for  the  sale  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  of  the  harvest,  advancing  to  these 
Governments,  Jointly  and  severally,  200,000,000  gold  pesos  at 
5%  per  cent  interest  for  the  term  of  two  years,  they  to  apply 
this  credit  to  the  acquisition  of  maiJte  and  wheat  for  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  other  Argentine  products  for. the 
remainder,  all  to  be  shipped  before  February  28.  1920.  The 
President  of  Argentina  is  given  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum 
price  for  the  export  of  the  harvest  of  this  year  and  next.  A 
minority  report  is  included  to  the  general  effect  that  the  same 
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credit  be  extended  to  any  nations  whose  goyemments  have  been 
recognized  by  tiie  Republic  of  Argentina. 

BANKING 

Tile  condition  of  the   banks  in  Buenos  Aires — the  center  of 
trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic — is  of  keen  interest.  ^ 


Dtoeonmta 

Caah 

Year 

Deposit* 

$665,426,865 

A  AdTiincefli 

BalJiMee 

1910 

$664,222,666 

$206,204,996 

1911 

684.286,660 

618.676,776 

206.577.680 

1912 

680.601.596 

649.628.860 

231.160.090 

1918 

648.043.920 

674.628,986 

246.782.816 

1916 

613.168.606 

620.478.626 

288.136.260 

The  condition  of  the  banks  in  January,  1919.  was  as  follows: 

The  condition  of  the  'banks  in  January  was  as  follows: 

Deposits,  gold,  10,720,200;  paper,  2,868,001.962. 

Discounts  and  adyances,  gold,  3,017,931;  paper,  2,004,698,408. 

Cash  reserves,  gold,  63,849,423;  paper,  829,457,236. 

Capital  subscribed  or  corresponding  to  the  Argentine  Repub. 
lie,  gold,  47,865,413;  paper,  354,345,178. 

The  Argentin-e  Goyernment  deposited  in  March  1919  in  one 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$2,917,800  or  6,872,745  pesos  Argentine,  representing  the  profit 
of  the  exchange  by  the  transfer  of  8.000,000  from  England  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  France  and  Spain. 

In  June  1919,  the  Postal  Sayings  Bank  did  the  largest  busi. 
ness  recorded  so  far  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  bank  numbered  72,159,  and  represented  a  total 
of  2,365,883  pesos.  On  June  30,  1919,  the  Postal  (Sayings  Bank 
had  294,650  depositors,  whose  total  deposits  represented  17.- 
247,683  pesos,  of  which  16,353,550  pesos  were  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment securities.  The  bank  had  1,120  agencies  throughout  the 
Republic. 

The  largest  banking  institution  in  Argentina  is  the  Bank  of 
the  Argentine  Nation  (Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina),  which 
was  created  in  1891  and  reorganized  in  1902.  It  is  an  official 
institution,  and  its  by-laws  provide  that  all  net  profits  shall  be 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  capital.  It  is  conducted  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  named  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  con. 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  Managers  in  the  main  and  branch  offices 
(over  150  in  number,  all  over  the  country)  carry  the  policy 
dictated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  originally  established 
with   a  capital   of   $50,000,000   Argentine   money. 

According  to  the  balance  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  for  February,  1919,  the  deposits  amounted  to  3.174,- 
418  gold  pesos,  and  1,178,738,579  paper  pesos,  as  compared 
with  3.175,523  gold  pesos  and  1,197,254.640  paper  pesos 
in  January.  1919.  The  discounts  on  accounts  current  amount- 
ed to  5.009  gold  pesos,  and  260.547,279  paper  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  5,009  gold  pesos  and  258,913.114  paper  pesos  during 
the  previous  month.  The  cash  on  hand  was  36,077.  283  gold 
pesos  and  345.767,773  paper  pesos,  as  compared  with  36.085,753 
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Bo^d  pesos  and  341,767,908  paper  p«M  in  J«,n«y  o(  the  aame 

Other  Important  banks  are: 

Banco  Eapaflol 
office.    Buenos    Al 
'    Argrentlna,   Brazil     _    _      _ 

JloUandHche    Bank    Voor    Zuid-AmprLf^     (Fhiii..n    ii,vii.»j>       a       . 

Nuevo  Banco  ItaJlano.      Gstabllahed  4887      Bu«noa  Ah-es 
Schwelserlach-Sundamerlgranieohe   Bank.      EataMlatieiJ    isis    Hpb<) 

Oerman   Trans.  >   Tuwn. 

Anglo  South  A  Br%v^™. 

ArKentlno-Urui  ^XT^ 

British  of  Som  r^d  Desoa 

Commerrcla]  do  r  dbbok 

Italian  Comme.  lesoa 

KiHP^na  y  Ame  iggg  ' 

French  and  Ita  ■ 

Gallcla  y   Buen  ^per   pesoa 

OemiaD  and  3o  in  mid  .nsHOii 

Italo-Belea.     C  "  '°'°  ****'* 

London   and   B  lesos.   and    l.SSO.OOO 
paper. 

London  and  Rlvor  Plate.     Capital.   4,2G0,00O  gold  pesoo 


The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  Buenos  Aires 
opened  a  branch  in  Roaario.  Argentina,  on  March  10,  1919.  This 
bank,  while  a  branch  of  the  Buenos  Aires  house,  will  operate 
Independently  in  most  caaes  and  Is  empowered  to  do  a  full  bank. 
Ing  buslneaa.  The  commercial  posBlbllltleg  for  this  branch  are 
very  bright.  Rosarlo  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Argentina,  an 
Important  railroad  center,  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  Republic.  There  are  at  present  16  banks  In  the 
city,  the  majority  of  which  are  branches  of  Buenos  Aires  banks 
However,  the  new  Inatltntlon  is  the  first  American  bank  to  be 
opened  In  the  city,  and  in  view  ot  the  Increasing  commerce  be. 
tween  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  and  the  Hosarlo 
district,  the  bank  should  play  an  important  factor  In  the  com- 
mercial life  ot  that  district. 

The  National  City  Bank  ot  New  York  opened  another  branch 
In  Bueuos  Aires  before  April  16,  which  la  known  as  the  Plaza 
Once,  BnenoB  Aires  braniA. 

A  repreBentatlve  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  recently  ar- 
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rived  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  branch  of 
that  institution  In  the  city. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Argentine  Congress  di- 
reded  particularly  against  foreign  banks,  providing  that  all 
branches  oi  foreign  banks  established  in  the  Argentine  Re. 
public  shall  pay  a  special  Federal  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  their 
annual  net  profit,  unless  the  country  from  which  they  come  per- 
mits Argentine  branch  banks  to  accept  deposits  and  operate  with 
the  same  freedom  that  the   foreign   banks   enjoy  in   Argentina. 

The  branches  of  foreign  banks  shall  pay  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  profit  gained  in  this  country. 

This  shall  not  apply  to  banking  establishments  from  coun- 
tries where  the  laws  permit  Argentine  banks  which  wish  to  es- 
tablisn  branches  the  same  freedom  as  their  own  banks,  and 
which  do  not  levy  any  special  tax  against  them. 

This  shall  not  apply  to  branches  of  foreign  banks  which  do 
not  operate  as  banks  of  deposit  in  Argentina,  or  to  foreign 
banks  w^hich  establish  themselves  as  Argentine  stock  companies. 

The  special  tax  created  by  this  law  shall  apply  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  other  taxes  which  are  already  in 
force. 

On  August  31,  1919,  three  months  after  starting  operations, 
the  deposits  of  the  Banco  Argentino-Uruguayo,  Buenos  Aires, 
amounted  to  $6,660,000.  On  the  same  date  discounts  and  over* 
drafts  amounted  to  $2,649,000,  while  the  total  cash  figured  at 
$4,680,000.  all  given  in  United  States  currency. 

The  first  emission  of  2,700  Argentine  pesos,  authorised 
capital,  has  been  totally  subscrirbed  and  cash  corresponding  to 
over  half  has  been  actually  paid  in.  The  authorized  capital  may 
be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  50,000,000  pesos. 

BANKING  HOLIDAYS  OF  ARGENTINA 

% 

w 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany;  February 
16,  Monday  before  I^ent;  February  17,  Tuesday  before  Lent; 
April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday;  April  3,  Holy 
Saturday;  May  25,  Independence  Day;  May  13,  Ascension  Day; 
June  3,  Corpus  Christ!;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  July 
9.  Proclamation  of  National  Independence;  August  16,  Assump- 
tion; August  30,  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima;  October  12.  Discovery 
of  America;  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day;  November  11.  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  (Patron  <9aint  of  Buenos  Aires);  December  8, 
Immaculate  Conception;  December  25,  Christmas  Day.  On  all 
these  days  banks  and  business  houses  are  closed,  as  are  also 
Government  offices,  law  courts,  etc.  As  October  12  falls  on 
Sunday,  the  following  day  may  be  observed. 

MONEY. 

During  the  War  Argentina  increased  its  store  of  gold  by 
about  50  per  cent.  Estimates  made  by  the  conversion  office 
(caja  de  conversion)    are  as  follows: 
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Year  Pmmm 


JSJ?  294,934.756 

ISJJ  274,668,964 

j;}5  832.557.899 

1916  360.179.783 

1917  373,909,545 

1918  436,000,000 

The  Argentine  gold  peso  in  UnHed  States  valuee  is  worth 
96.48  cents,  so  that  the  436.000,000  pesos  represents  nearly 
$421,000,000  United  States  money. 

The  bulk  of  Argentine  Gold  is  held  by  the  conversion  office 
as  guaranty  for  the  national  paper  circulation.  The  amount  of 
gold  so  held  and  the  circulation  for  the  six  years  was: 


Year 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Propor- 

Paper circa- 

tional 

Gold 

latfon 

vaaranty 

233,197,716 

823,263,045 

72.6 

224,405.298 

803.820.275 

63.5 

305,636,048 

987,645,615 

67.1 

316,835,326 

1.013.098,518 

71.0 

316.852.151 

1,013,136.757 

71.0 

379,032.643 

1.154.454,054 

74.6 

The  guaranty  is  on  the  issue  and  redemption  value  of  the 
paper  peso  at  44  per  cent  of  its  face  value  in  gold.  The  guar, 
anty  is  of  its  redemption  value,  which  for  the  outstanding  cir- 
culation on  November  30.  1918.  of  1,154.454.054  pesos,  amounts 
to  507,959.784  pesos,  of  which  the  gold  reserve  is  74.6  per 
cent. 

Deducting  the  amount  held  by  the  conversion  office  from 
the  estimate  first  given  of  436,000,000  pesos  gold,  there  re- 
mains in  Argentina,  available  for  commercial  purposes,  without 
any  contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  a  stock  of  about  66.000.- 
000  pesos  gold,  equivalent  to  about  $54,000,000  American  money. 

The  peso  nacional  or  dollar,  of  100  centavos  is  the  Argen- 
tina  unit.  The  5  dollar  gold  piece  (the  Argentine)  weighs 
8.0645  grammes  '900  fine,  and  therefor  contains  7*25805  of 
fine  gold. 

The  silver  (like  the  French  5  franc  piece),  weighs  25 
grammes.  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  22.5  grammes  of  fine 
silver.  There  are  20.  10.  and  5.centayos  nickel  coins,  and  copper 
fractional  money. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  cir- 
culation is  chiefly  paper.  The  paper  dollar  is  convertible  at  '44 
gold  dollar. 

The  creation  of  a  new  State  bank,  to  be  named  "Banco  de 
la  Republica".  with  the  mission  of  regulating  the  monetary  cir- 
culation by  the  issue  of  bank  notes  and  the  re-disoounting  of 
the  portfolios  of  banks  incorporated  to  its  system,  and  also  to 
further  preferentially,  the  development  and  stability  of  the 
sources  of  production  of  the  country,  has  been  one  of  the 
schemes  advocated  by  the  Government  ever  since  1917,  when 
it  first  sent  to  Congress  a  Bill  regarding  this  matter.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  Government  was  not  well  received  then  by  Congress. 

The  new  Bill  was  submitted  by  the  Executive  to  Congress  in 
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September,  1919;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  original 
project. 

Another  important  question  revived  by  the  Government, 
which  has  sent  a  new  bill  to  Congress  with  regard  thereto,  is 
that  of  the  creation  of  a  National  Agricultural  Bank  ("Banco 
Agricola  de  la  Nacion"). 

The  gold  in  the  Oaja  de  Conversion  at  the  end  of  December, 
1919,  amounted  to  1304,849,943. 

The  gold  deposited  in  the  Argentine  Legations  amounts  to 
178,996,806. 

On  July  18,  1919,  gold  deposits  in  the  Caja  de  Conversion 
was  as  folows:  Liocal  deposits,  280,056,197  pesos;  bonds  for  de- 
posit in  legations,  103,742,188  pe808;or  a  total  of  383,798,385 
pesos. 

Notes  in  circulation  $1,165,397,203- 

REAIj  ESTATE  OPERATIONS. 

In  1918  the  mortgage  records  in  the  federal  capital  showed 
the  following  values  in  pesos,  currency:  Mortgages  recorded, 
83,788,593;  mortgages  canceled,  136,163,891.  In  1913  the  mort- 
gages recorded  amounted  to  261,982,000  pesos;  in  1914  to  177,- 
477,000  pesos.;  in  1915  to  88,030,000  pesos;  in  1916  to  73,010,- 
000  pesos;  and  in  1917  to  69,451,000  pesos.  The  mortgages  can- 
celed  in  1913  represented  a  value  in  pesos  of  118,099,000;  in 
1914,  97,752,000;  in  1915,  98,081,000;  in  1916,  124,223,000; 
and  in  1917,  133,540,000. 

The  mortgages  executed  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  2,192,  against  1,086 
recorded  in  same  period  of  1918.  The  amounts  of  loans  were 
33,870,647,  as  compared  with  19,613,665  loaned  in  same  pe- 
riod of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  of  the  loans  per  square  meter  was  36.74  Argen- 
tine paper  pesos. 

The  sales  of  city  real  estate  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919** 
amounted  to  70,910,650   Argentine  paper,  showing  an   increase 
of  nearly  twenty  millions  over  the  same  period  of   1918.  The 
average  price  paid  per  square  metre  of  property  sold  was  29.39 
Argentine  paper  pesos. 

According  to  a  recently  issued  Report  by  the  Director  of 
Rural  Economy  *  and  Statistics,  Dr.  Emilio  Lahitte,  the  sales 
during  1918  amounted  to  1349,360,782  Argentine  money,  and 
the  area  of  the  properties  which  changed  hands  was  6.435.518 
hectares.  The  annual  averages  over  the  decennium  1907-1916 
were  $284,128,721  and  8,142,770  hectares. 

FAILURES. 

A  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  amounts  involved 
in  commercial  and  private  failures  all  over  Argentina,  since 
1917.  This  is  explained  by  the  better  readjustment  of  business 
after  the  disurbances  caused  by  the  world  war. 

According  to  unofficial  statistics,  the  total  liabilities  for  the 
year  1917   were  79,871,513.07   Argentine  paper   pesos;    in   1918 
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they  sent  down  to  38,747,386.79,  or  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
and  in  the  fi>rst  half  of  1919,  the  liabilities  InvolTed  in  the  com- 
mercial and  private  failures  amounted  only  to  17,960,565.28. 

In  the  order  of  trad-es  affected,  the  produce  dealers  and  the 
private  failures  are  the  largest,  while  tailors  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

liABOR   CX)NDlTIONS. 

The  number  of  strikes  registered  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  was  far  greater  than  th«  total  since  1907,  excluding 
1910.  Of  the  movements  which  occurred  between  January  Ist 
and  June  30th,  1919,  269, — 237  were  partial  in  extent  and  22 
were  general.  In  the  latter,  one  was  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter, which  had  its  origin  in  motives  of  solidarity. 

The  number  of  workers  affected  by  strikes  during  the  period 
here  dealt  with,  was  262,319;  this  is  fa,r  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious total;  only  in  1907  were  a  l<arge  number  of  workers  In- 
volved,  and  even  for  that  year,  the  total  did  not  approach  the 
figure  for  the  first  half  of  1919.  The  following  is  a  classifica- 
tion by  main  groups,  of  the  causes  of  the  strikes;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  demands  of 
the  strikers  not  only  had  reference  to  wages,  but  also  to  working 
hours,  the  recognition  of  trade  groups  or  organizations  and  their 
delegates,  etc. 

Canaea  No.  of  atrlkes         'So,  of  atrikerH 


Wage  questions 
Working:   hours 
Organization  questions 
Other  working  conditions 


198 

61.945 

10 

658 

46 

196,768 

5 

2.948 

259  262.319 


Turning  to  the  results  secured  by  the  strikers,  the  following 
table  is  self-explanatory: 

"So.  of  i^orkera 
ReMUlt  No.  of  atrlkea  Involved 


Favorable  119  28.806 

Unfavorable  87  62,309 

Partially  favorable  52  21.205 

Returntd  to  work  1  150,000 

359  262.319 

As  to  the  trades  involved,  the  foodstuff  industry  shows  32 
strikes;  tobacco,  6;  chemical,  10;  textile,  19;  clothing,  53; 
wood,  15;  printing,  13;  metal,  43;  building,  12;  transport,  26; 
leather,  4;   electrical,  5;   sundry,  21. 

FOREIGN    INVE8TMFNTS 

Great  Britain's  financial  stake  in  Argentina  exceeds  $2,000,- 
000,000,  according  to  conservative  estimates. 

In  discussing  this  situation,  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
of  New  York,  says:  "It  is  known  that  British  capital  in  rail- 
ways  alone   amounts   to    $1,138,756,484.   This   represents   about 
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tea  times  the  railway  inreBtment  of  any  other  foreign  country 
in  Argentina.  Th-e  distribution  of  British  capital  by  industries 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  British  lender  has  penetrated  into 
the  economic  life  of  the  country: 

Tramways  $183,434,262 

iForesUiI   products  31,239.952 

Gas  29,661,644 

Mortgage  companies  28,408,685 

Tobacco,  sugar,  win«  and  beor  28,062.336 

Meat  freezing  and  preserving:  27,241,081 
Docks,  warehouses  and  waterworks       27,097.519 

Farms  and  ranches  24,662.999 

Oenelar  stores  21,067,079 

Telephones  and  telegraphs  15.557,840 

Electric  light  and  power  1((, 239.411 

Metallurgrical  and  mineral  5,429.837 

Other  oountries  in  order  of  their  importance  in  investments 
are:  France,  Belgium,  North  America,  Chile,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, etc. 

The  number  of  stock  companies  in  operation  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  1917  was  840,  of  which  69  per  cent.,  or  581, 
were  Argentine,  and  31  per  cent.,  or  259,  were  foreign  compa- 
nies.  Among  the  foreign  corporations  the  English  occupied  the 
first  place,  with  150  .companies,  or  58  per  cent.,  followed  by 
the  United  States,  with  28  corporations,  Belgium  with  25, 
France  with  19,  and  Germany  with  12. 

The  Argentine  commercial  companies  had  a  paid  up  capital 
of  718,422,594  pesos  currency,  and  the  foreign  companies  459,- 
014,551  pesos  currency. 

The  capital  of  Argentine  industrial  corporations  is  given  as 
303,350,085  pesos,  and  that  of  foreign  corporations  220,863,057 
pesos 

Between  $4,000,000,000  and  $4,500,000,000  gold  of  foreign 
capital  is  inyested  in  Argentina,  according  to  an  estimate  made 
by  Dr.  Alberto  B.  Martinez,  the  well-known  Argentine  statis. 
tician.  Dr.  Martinez  divides  foreign  investments  in  Argentina  as 
follows,  the  amount  being  in  gold  pesos  of  $0.9648: 


Various  Argentine  loans  and  Issues  657.308.460 

Railways  1,344,326,465 

Banks  51.891.022 

Ports  22,163.909 

Tramways  109,496,149 

Freezing  establishments  40,916.439 
aas,electricity,  waiter  and  drainage  companies        78,373.018. 

Land  and  rural  ^property  companies  79,681.618 

Mortgages               .  ^^2'2i!'?S? 

Inswra&oe                '  3.886,464 

Industria    establishments  507,760,000 

T«l-ephone  an-  radio-telegraphic  companies         21.340,000 

Commerce  465,169,244 

Total  3.882,323.750 

Government  loans  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  long  en. 
joyed  wide  favor  among  European  investors.  In  pre-war  days 
the  bonds  sold  at  a  substantial  premium,  indicating  the  high 
credit  of  Argentina  in   the  European  markets.   After   the   out- 
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break  of  the  war,  the  closing  of  the  ma^rkets  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  other  countries  brought  about  a  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket ml.ue  of  these  bonds,  and  naturally  compelled  Argentina  to 
pay  a,  higher  price  than  before  for  necessary  funds.  In  view  of 
the  war,  the  Goyernment  has  been  obliged  to  retrench  in  many 
branches  of  its  service,  and  postpone  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
improyements  of  a  national  character.  Reyenucs  from  customs 
and  other  sources  fell  far  below  expectations,  and  the  general 
business  depression,  which  dated  from  a  period  shortly  before 
the  war,  was  so  long  extended,  that  fears  were  expressed  that 
goyernmental  financial  difficulties  might  arise.  However,  de- 
spite the  financial  uncertainty,  the  Goyernment  maintained  its 
credit  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner  and  punctually  met  aU 
obligations. 

PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 

The  publicutility  field  has  attracted  considerable  European 
capital  to  Argentina.  According  to  the  national  industrial  census 
of  1910,  there  were  56  power  stations  in  the  Republic,  in  which 
$48,737,877  Argentine  money  was  invested.  This  number  has 
since  greatly  increased,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  with  power 
stations:  Buenos  Aires  city,  1;  Buenos  Aires  Province,  66; 
Entre  Rios  Province.  11;  Santa  F6  Province,  17;  Corrientes 
Province,  8;  Cordoba  Province,  10;  other  Provinces  and  Ter- 
ritories, 19;  total,  182. 

This  total  includes  a  number  of  plants  in  the  course  of  con. 
struction.  Gas  plants  have  been  established  in  a  few  cities  and 
towns;  they  are,  however,  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  electric- 
lighting  systems.  No  natural  gas  is  obtainable  in  the  country, 
except  in  distant  localities,  and  electricity  has  proved  the  favo- 
rite method  of  lighting  throughout  the  Republic.  Tramways 
have  been  built  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  there  being  1,091 
kilometers  (678  miles)  of  main  track  in  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1915. 

Electric  Light  and   Power  Companies. 

The  most  important  electrical  company  in  the  River  Plate 
countries  is  the  German  Transatlantic  Electricity  Co.  (Compaiiia 
Alemana  Transatlantica  de  Electricidad.)  The  company  was 
formed  in  1898  with  a  capitalization  of  6,000,000  marks.  Work 
in  Buenos  Aires  was  soon  begun  and  the  enterprise  developed 
rapidly.  The  company  has  a  certain  amount  of  competition,  es- 
pecially from  the  I talo- Argentine  Electricity  Co.  (Compaiiia 
Italo-Argentina  de  Electricidad)  in  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present 
time  the  capitalization  of  the  German  Transatlantic  Electricity 
Company  consists  of  110,000,000  marks  bonds,  30,000,000 
marks  5  per  cent,  preferred  stock,  and  120,000,000  marks  or- 
dinary stock.  Before  the  war  dividends  of  10  to  11  per  cent, 
per  annum  (10  per  cent,  in  1914)  were  paid  on  the  ordinary 
stock. 

Another   important   electrical   company  operating  in   Buenos 
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Aires  Is  the  recently  formed  I talo- Argentine  Electricity  Co. 
(Compafiia  Italp-Argentlna  de  Electricidad).  During  th<e  year 
1916  the  company  completed  its  principal  power  station  and 
Installed  its  system  in  important  central  sections  of  the  city. 
On  September  15,  1916,  it  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
National  Crovernment,  whereby  electric  energy  is  furnished  to 
the  port  and  custom  house  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  spite  of  numer- 
ous  delays  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  on 
account  of  the  European  War,  the  company  was  able  to  com- 
plete its  various  concessions  in  time  to  receive  a  stipulated  bo^ 
nus  of  $200,000  mjn  national  bonds.  The  profits  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year.  1916,  after  deducting  $271»651  m|n,  for 
writing  off  cost  of  installation,  amounted  to  $246»651  m|n, 
most  of  which  was  either  credited  to  reserve  or  carried  for- 
ward. No  dividends  were  paid,  it  being  thought  wise  to  conserve 
re^urces  owing  to  the  war.  Power  houses  and  other  buildings 
owned  by  the  company  were  carried  on  the  balance  sheet  at 
$12,329,580  m{n,  cables  and  installations  at  $517,090,  m|n. 
The  authorized  and  subscribed  capitalization  of  this  company  is 
$5,000,000  m|n. 

The  Electric  Company  (Compafiia  Electricidad)  of  Rosario  is 
a  Belgian  concern,  registered  in  the  year  1910.  Its  capitalization 
is  35,000,000  francs  and  its  head  office  is  in  Brussels. 

Among  other  important  companies  in  Argentina  is  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Electricity  Co.  (Cia  Anglo. Argentina  de  Electricidad), 
Incorporated  in  1911,  furnishing  electric  current  to  cities*  and 
towns  throughout  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  including  cer- 
tain suburbs  of  the  capital.  The  authorized  capitalization  of  the 
company  is  $10,000,000  m|n,  of  which  $6,200,000  m|n  is  paid 
in.  In  1911  and  1912  the  company  paid  dividends  of  8  per  cent, 
each,  in.  1913,  9  per  cent.,  and  more  since.  The  net  profits  of 
1915  were  $420,655  m|n,  A  recent  quotation  for  the  $100  m{n 
shares  was  $35  m|n  per  share. 

An  important  company  was  incorporated  in  England  in  1911 
under  the  name  of  Cla.  Electricidad  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos 
Aires,  to  take  over  a  local  company  of  the  same  name.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  company  consists  of  £1,000,000  ordinary  stock 
(par  £4),  £300,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  participating  pref- 
erence stock  (par  £1),  and  £879,300  5  per  cent,  first-mortgage 
gold  bonds.  These  bonds,  which  closed  at  80  per  cent,  on  July 
27,  1914,  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  were  quoted  at  60  in 
.  1916.  There  were  no  sales  in  1917.  Dividends  on  the  preference 
shares  were  suspended  following  the  May,  1914,  payment.  This 
company  furnishes  light  and  power  to  a  number  of  towns  in 
the  Province,  including  Mar  del  Plata,  Quilmas,  Junin,  and 
San  Luis. 

In  addition  to  tliese,  other  companies  that  might  be  men- 
tioned are:  I 

The  Electric  Co.  (Compaf&l;a  de  Electricidad)  of  Corrientes, 
supplies  the  city  of  Corrientes.  The  capitalization  of  this  com- 
pany is   $1,000,000   m|n  and  the  latest  reported  year's  profits 

were  $56,000  m|n. 

The  'San  Carlos  Electric  Co.  (Empresa  E16ctrica  San  Carlos), 
at  Bolivia,  has  a  capitalization  of  $250,000  m|n. 
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The  £lectric  Ldght  Co.  (Aluinbrado  Kl^trico)  at  Rio  Ga- 
UegoSp  ProYlnce  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  new  company,  founded  in 
1915. 

Probably  tiie  most  successful  among  the  several  British-con- 
trolled  electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  interior  of 
Argentina  has  been  the  River  Plate  Electricity  Co.,  whose  plant 
is  located  in  La  Plata.  The  capitalization  of  the  company 
consists  of  £200,000  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock  (par  100  per 
cent) — which  sold  at  105  per  cent,  in  pre-war  days  and  in 
January,  1918,  at  86  per  cent — 15,000  6  per  cent,  preference 
shares,  and  150,000  ordinary  shares.  The  ordinary  shares  (par 
100  per  cent.)  in  1912-13  sold  at  262  per  cent,  and  at  the 
closing  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  July  29,  1914,  were 
quoted  at  240.  In  1916  they  reached  the  low  figure  of  120, 
and  in  January,  1918,  sold  at  about  150.  Dividends  paid  on 
this  stock  have  usually  been  between  7  and  10  per  cent,  and 
a  substantial  balance  has  generally  been  earned  and  carried 
forward.  Formerly  the  electric  lighting  plant  in  Tucuman  was 
owned,  but  this  was  disposed  of  in  1914  to  the  Tucuman  Light 
&  Power  Co.  for  the  sum  of  £34,000  cash  and  66,000  in 
debent|ires. 

Gas  Companies. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  gas  companies  in  Ar- 
gentine is  the  Primitiva  Gas  Company,  which  furnishes  the  gas 
used  publicly  and  privately  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  This 
is  a  British-controlled  company,  its  shares  and  debentures  being 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  days  before  the 
war  the  company  was  fairly  profitable.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  increasing  cost  of  fuel  and  supplies  and  the  delay 
in  collecting  payments  for  public  lighting  have  brought  about 
a  large  decrease  in  net  earnings. 

The  gas  mains  of  the  Primitiva  Gas  Co.  on  December  31, 
1917,  totaled  1,138  miles  in  length  and  the  number  of  services 
was  201,435,  as  compared  with  203,755  in  1914. 

The  iSouth  Barracas  Gkus  &  Coke  Co.  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  BahXa  Blanca  Ckis  Ck>.  are  also  British  companies,  their 
control  and  management  being  virtually  the  same.  They  are 
not  large  companies.  The  South  Barracas  Gas  Co.  is  capitalized 
at  £200,000  shares  of  a  iMir  value  of  £1.  Before  the  war 
dividends  averaged  4  to  5  per  cent.  Formerly  the  stock  sold  as 
high  as  l£5s.,  but  In  January  1918,  It  had  fallen  in  price  to 
Is.  3  d.  per  share.  The  securities  of  the  Bahfa  Blanca  Gas  Co. 
have  likewise  fallen  In  price.  The  capitalization  'of  the  com- 
pany  consists  of  150,000  ordinary  "A"  shares,  par  £5,  and  70,- 
000  ordinary  "B"  shares,  par  £1.  The  "A''  shares  have  a 
priority  over  the  "B"  shares  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent,  and 
after  the  "B"  shares  receive  6  per  cent,  both  issues  share  alike 
in  further  disbursements.  The  company,  which  was  registered 
in  1907,  paid  dividends  of  from  2  to  3^  per  cent,  on  the  "A" 
shares  to  1911;  in  1912  the  dividend  was  passed,  and  thus  far 
it  has  not  been  resumed.  The  "A"  shares,  which  are  listed  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  formerly  sold  as  high  as  par  (5). 
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'Subways. 

The  splendid  system  of  subways  of  which  Buenos  Aires  is  so 
justly  proud  was  begun  in  (September,  1911.  The  first  section 
of  the  line  was  opened  in  1913.  This  line'  extends  from  the 
Plaza  Mayo,  in  front  of  the  Government  buildings,  for  14  kilo- 
meters (8.7  miles),  double  tracked,  passing  the"  House  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway  station.  Work  on 
the  section  from  the  Retiro  Station  (Central  Argentine  Rjail. 
way)  has  been  suspended  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  This 
line  will  connect  the  last-mentioned  station  with  the  stations 
of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway,  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Pliclfic 
Railway,  and  the  C6rdoba  Central  Railway,  as  well  as  the  bank- 
ing and  central  business  sections  of  the  city.  On  the  line  now 
in  operation  stations  are  provided  every  three  or  four  squares. 
An  excellent  and  rapid  service  Is  maintained. 

Telephone  Investments. 

The  first  company  to  undertake  telephone  development  in 
Argentina  was  the  Pan-Telefono  Co.,  established  in  1881.  A 
competitor  known  as  the  Gower-Bell  Telephone  Co.  was  estab- 
Mshed  the  same  year.  In  1883  the  Union  Telephone  Co.  was 
formed  and  took  over  the  earlier  concerns.  In  1886  the  United 
River  Plate  Telephone  Co.  began  operations,  taking  over  the 
property  of  the  Union  Telephone  Co.  The  "United''  has  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  In  the  field  since  that  date,  although  the 
Cooperativa  Telefonica  and  other  competitors  have  since  been 
started. 

The  Cooperativa  Telef6nica,  which  began  business  in  1887, 
has  outstanding  approximately  $1,850,000  m|n  shares,  par  $20 
m|n.  The  company  earned  a  profit  of  $249,935  in  1915,  paying 
dividends  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares  and  8  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  shares.  These  are  the  usual  dividend  rates  of 
the  company. 

Buenos  Aires  stands  thirteenth  among  the  larger  cities  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  telephones  installed  per  hundred  in- 
habitants, its  total  per  hundred  inhabitants  about  equaling  the 
totals  of  London  and  Paris. 

That  the  telephone  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
^s  good  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Compagiiia  Creneral  de 
Tel^fonos,  operating  the  telephone  lines  in  the  city  of  Mendoza. 
usually  pays  dividends  of  from  10  to  15.4  per  cent,  on  its 
$500,000  m|n.  stock. 

Argentine  Companies. 

The  Argentine  stock  companies  employ  80,470  persons,  in- 
cluding directors,  employers,  and  workmen,  while  the  foreign 
companies  employ  154,021  persons. 

The  Argentine  commercial  code  requires  all  mercantile  stock 
companies  or  societies,  including  mining  companies  operating 
in  this  country,  whether  created  in  it  or  not,  to  be  registered 
and  to  publish  annual  reports.  Moreover,  according  to  the  same 
code,    the   stock    companies    founded    in    the    country,    or    those 
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formed  abroad  with  the  greater  portion  of  their  capiUl  in  Ar- 
gentina, or  those  that  hare  their  head  board  of  directors  and 
their  meetings  of  members  In  this  country,  are  all  flscallsed  by 
the  State.  Accordingly,  they  must  publish  annual  reports  giv- 
ing a  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilitiee.  their  losses  and 
profits,  and  a  statement  of  the  (progress  and  condition  of  the 
company,  etc. 

The  total  assets  of  the  foreign  commercial  companies  are 
estimated  as  follows:  Movable  property.  280,609,890  pesos; 
real  estate,  551,821,105  pesos;  bonds,  59,727,279  pesos;  or- 
dinary credits,  201,072,454  pesos;  mortgage  loans,  377,235,669 
pesos;  loans  guaranteed  by  pledge,  65.224,817  pesos.  Of  foreign 
companies  engaged  in  industrial  undertakings,  the  assets  were 
as  follows:  Movable  property,  236,810,784  pesos;  real  estate, 
253,164,258  pesos;  bonds,  26,983,529  pesos;  ordinary  cr^lts, 
38,975,745  pesos;  mortgage  loans.  467,332  pesos;  and  loans 
guaranteed  by  pledge,  50,000  pesos.  The  assets  of  the  national 
companies  working  railway  properties  amounted  to  22,569,780 
pesos;    those  of  foreign  companies  totaled   3,071.242,453   pesos. 

PUBLIC  \IORKS 

The  general  bureau  of  public  works  has  prepared  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  floating  docks  at  some  of  the  towns  on  the 
Paran&.  Upper  Paranfi.  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  with  the  object 
of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  national  authorities 
of  Formosa  and  Chaco  territories  and  of  the  governments  of 
the  Provinces  of  Corrlentes  and  Entre  R(os. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  first  section  of  construction 
of  the  paved  road  to  connect  the  cities  of  La  Plata  and  Bahia 
Blanca  took  place  on  March  16,  1919. 

The  first  section  connects  the  townships  of  Hinoje  and 
Olavarria,  the  construction  starting  from  HlnoJe. 

It  is  reported  that  an  airplane  service  will  be  established 
within  a  few  months  connecting  Buenos  Aires  with  Bahla, 
Brazil,  and  intermediate  pdints. 

WATER  POWER. 

Argentina  is  handicapped  in  not  having  available  for  develop, 
ment  any  large  amount  of  waterpower.  Several  of  the  Interior 
cities,  such  as  Tucuman  and  C6rdoba,  have  hydroelectric  plants, 
but  these  are  furnishing  practically  all  the  power  of  which  they 
are  capable.  The  only  large  waterfall  is  the  Iguassu,  half  of 
which  may  be  ceded  to  Argentina,  since  it  is  on  the  boundary 
between  that  country  and  Brazil.  As  was  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, this  is  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  industrial 
development  of  either  country. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  local  manufacturing,  and 
Government  as  well  as  private  associations  are  attempting  to 
increase  it  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  already  approximately 
130,000  horse-power  in  motors  in  active  operation,  and  the 
yearly  Increase  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  about  6,000 
horsepower.     According  to  statistics,  it  would  appear  that  there 
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is  at  least  160,000  horsepower  in  steam  and  gas  engines  in 
various  industrial  establishments,  most  of  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  central-station  power. 

Ther«  are  two  large  central  stations  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
larger  of  which  is  a  German  company,  with  an  installed  capa- 
city of  approximately  100,000  kilowatts.  The  smaller  station 
is  owned  by  a  combination  of  Italian  and  Swiss  manufacturers, 
and  both  these  central  stations  are  practically  committed  to  the 
exclusive  purchase  of  European  goods,  thereby  indicating  again 
the  influ-ence  of  invested  capital  in  obtaining  trade  for  the 
home  country.  The  German  company  also  has  invested  ap- 
proximately $24,000,000  in  other  stations  throughout  Argentina. 
Its  parent  company  owns  one  of  the  tramways  in  Montevideo 
and  the  central  stations  and  tramways  in  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago, Chile. 

Plans  are  reported  to  be  under  consideration  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Association  of  Electrical  Engineers  looking  to  the  utlliza. 
tion  of  the  Iguazu  Falls  to  the  extent  of  675,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  per  annum.  The  <:apital  necessary  to  carry  this  project 
to  a  successful  termination  is  estimated  at  80,000,000  pesos, 
or  nearly  $40,000,000.  Under  this  plan  Buenos  Aires,  Rosarlo 
and  other  important  industrial  and  commercial  centers  are  to 
be  supplied  with  electricity  generated  at  these  falls.  The 
project,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage. 

The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  authorized 
Federico  Brown  to  install  and  operate-  10  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Plants  in  that  Province  for  a  period  of  20  years.  These 
installations  are  to  be  strictly  modern  in  their  entire  equipment. 

INSURANCT^l. 

Marine  insurance  companies  operating  in  Argentina  depend 
largely  upon  local  river  and  coast  traffic  for  their  business.  This 
local  shipping  business  is  called  '*cabotaje".  It.  includes  the 
movement  of  large  quantities  of  native  raw  materials  from  out- 
lying districts  to  the  country's  principal  markets  and  ports  of 
shipments,  and  the  reshipment  of  imported  goods  up  the  in- 
terior waterways  and  along  the  coast. 

Another  important  division  of  the  marine  insurance  business 
is  that  covering  exports  and  reshipments  of  imported  goods  from 
Argentina  to  points  other  than  the  great  centers  of  London, 
New  York,  Hamburg,  etc.  In  these  centers  Insuring  facilities 
are  so  highly  developed  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  the 
insurance  at  that  end.  However,  shipments  of  manufactured 
goods  and  raw  materials  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
to  Japan,  China,  India,  South.  Africa,  etc.,  are  more  frequently 
covered  from  Buenos  Aires,  since  the  insurance  business  is 
not  so  advanced  in  those  places.  This  business  represents  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  marine  Insurance  written  annually  in  Ar- 
gentina.  A  small  proportion  of  the  total  local  marine  insur- 
ance business  is  written  on  European  and  North  American 
shipments,  but  this  is  much  less  in  volume  and  more  uncertain 
of  execution  than  that  from  the  other  sources. 
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A  Hat  tax  pf  7  per  cent.  Is  collected  by  the  Go-vemment  on 
all  prei^iuin9  received  by  foreign  In&urance  companies,  except 
on  life  and  agricultural  policies.  National  companies  pay  only 
1.4  per  pei^t.  tax  on  their  premium  collections,  although,  on 
reinsurance  with  foreign  companies  they  have  to  contribute-  an 
additional  tax  of  5.6  per  cent,  from  which  the  latter  are 
exempted.  'Stamped-paper  taxes  are  collected  on  all  insurance 
policies  as  well.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  tax  on  the 
profits  of  insurance  companies,  but  a  general  Income  tax,  now 
under  consideratioi^  in  Congress,  carries  a  provision  therefore. 
All  companies  are  obliged  to  allow  the  inspection  of  their  books 
annually  by  the  (government  for  fiscal  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  24  marine  Insurance  com* 
panles  operating  in  Argentina.  Of  these,  15  are  national  in- 
surance  companies  and  9  are  foreign.  None  is  devoted  solely 
to  marine  risks.  Fire  and  marine  risks  form  a  combination 
which  an  insurance  company  in  Argentina  can  usually  under- 
write  to  best  advantage. 

A  foreign  insurance  company  can  not  commence  operations 
in  Argentina  until  it  has  deposited  with  the  Argentine  Government 
Conversion  Bureau  or  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina  bonds 
of  the  Argentine  Government  to  the  value  of  $300,000  Argentine 
paper  pesos  (about  $127,380).  This  entitles  a  company  to  open 
a  branch,  to  operate  in  one  class  of  risk  only.  Operations  In 
another  class  of  risk  necessitate  the  deposit  of  like  bonds  to 
the  value  of  150,000  pesos  (about  $63,690),  and  for  each  ad- 
ditional class  of  risk  thereafter  further  deposits  of  100,000  pesos 
(about  $42,460)  worth  of  bonds  must  be  made.  Under  the 
present  law  only  Argentine  Government  bonds  are  accepted  for 
deposit,  but  if  a  law  now  before  Congress  is  approved  it  will 
be  permitted  to  make  the  deposits  in  Argentine  currency.  The 
penalty  for  noncompliance  with  this  law  is  6  to  12  months'  im- 
prisonment and  the  closing  of  the  office  or  agency. 

STOCK  MARKET  PRICES  IN  LONDON. 

Quotations  on  Argentine  securities  in  the  London  Stock 
market  on  the  last  week  of  1919: 


stock*  or  Share* 

Gr'Cat  Southern   Railway 
Central  Argentine  Railway 
Central  Argentine  Railway 
Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway 
Entpe  RIos   Railways 
Entre  Rios  Railways  6%  Cum. 
Entre   Rios  Railway   4% 
Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific   Railway 
Central   Cordoba  Railway 
Central    Cordoba    RaHway 
Central   Cordoba   Railway 
Argentine  North  Eastern  Railway 
Central   Uruguay   Railway 
Central  Urufcuay.   East.   Ext. 
Central  Uruguay.  North   Ext. 
Anglo-Ar>?entIne    Tramway 
London   &  River  Plate  Bank 


1»1» 

e^laaa 

Jjmmt 

Ordinary 

83  H 

Ordinary 

67  H 

Df.  Stock 

55 

Ordinary 

86% 

Ordinary 

41 

Ist  Pref. 

79 

2nd  Pref. 

46 '^ 

Ordinary 

67»/i 

Ordinary 

17% 

1st  Pref. 

32 

2nd  Pref. 

22% 

Or.  Stock 

35 

Ordinary 

81 

Ordinary 

8 

Ordinary 

8% 

5H7f    2P 

3»,4 

Ordinary 

49 
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London  &  Brazilian  Bank  Ordinary             27 

British  Bank  of  South  America  Ordinary             21% 

An^Io  South  American  Bank  Ordinary             11% 

Prlmltlva  Gas  Company  Or^ilnary        '1% 

Primitlva  Gas  Company  5%     Prf.               8V4 

Forestal  Land,  Timber  &  Rly.  Co.  Ordinary             45/6 

Forestal  Land,  Timber  &  Rly.  Co.  Pref.                      36/— 

Arg:entine  Northern  Land  Ordinary             16/ — 

Bi-itish  &   Argentine  Meat  Co.  Ordinary             26/6 

British  &  Argentine  Mieat  Co.  6%   Pref.             23/ — 

Quotation  in  the  Buenoi^  Aires  StOi  jS  Marliet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quotations  in  the  local  Stock 
Market  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  last  week  of  1919. 

Azucarera    Argentina  102.00 

Azucarera  Tucumana  — 

Refineria   Arg-e-ntina  — 

Sansinena   Car»es   Congel  l'bl.50 

SmijthfieM    and    Arg.    Meat  — 

Mercado  Central   de  Frutos  »^.00 

Puerto   San  Nicolas  20,00 

Muelles  de  la  Plata  ^- 

Catalinas  Warehouses  Moles  5.50 

Astra,    Cia    Arg.    de    PetrMeo  ©8.60 

Cia    Ardent,    de    Com.    Rivad  75.00 

El  Globo  Destileria,  etc.  — 

Cerv«ceria   Palermo  — 

Cerveceria  Rio  Segundo  — 

lA  Martona  Lecheria,  etc.  — 

Introduc.  de   Buenos  Aires  90.00 

Industrial    I*araguaya  — 

R.    P.    Quebracho   Company  ^       — 

Campos,   etc.,  Puento  Sastre  "            '        3.30 

^                    Quebrachales  Fusionados  S2.00    ' 

Soc    General   Pobladora  — 

Guatrach6    Lanu    Co.  — 

Tieeras    del    Oeste  — 

Quebrachales   Paraguayos  — 

Gas  de   La  I'lata  —  . 

Anglo  Arg.  de  Blectricidad  — 

Cia.     Industrial    Blectricidad  ' — 

Franco-Argentina,   Seguros  145.00 

I^   Edificadora  — 

Argentina  de    Edificacldn  66.00 

Prlmltiva  de   Boldas  200.00 

General  de  F6sforos  570.00 

Argentina  de   Papel  — - 

Fabrlca   de   Papel    (Casati)  — 

Salinas  Hnos.   (Bolsas)  360.00 

Fun-d.  y  TaHeres  La  Uni6n  — » 

La  Ibero  Platense  — 

Bodegas    Tomba  — 

M.  S.   Bagley  &  Cia.,   Ltda.  ^- 

MEASURfiS    AND    WEFGMTS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  adopted  the  metric  syiiteni  in  1863, 
and   14  years  later  a  law   fixed   the  basis  of  its  practical  ap^ 

plication,  though  it  was  not  until  the  following  year   that  its' 
rules    of   working    were    fairly    established.      While    tbe    metric! 

system   is   legal,   it  is   only   compulsory  in  Government  depart* 
ments,  and  a  number  of  the  old  Spanish  measures  still  surriye. 

While  the  Spanish  measures  prevail  in  many  lines,  the  sizes 

of   wearing   apparel    are   alwaysf    given  in  .  centixn^t^r^    canned 
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goods  are  quoted  in  kilos,  and  lumber  measurements  are  on  the 
metric  basis.  Quotations  on  paper  should  give  weights  and 
measures  in  metric  units,  as  the  use  of  inches  to  designate  sizes 
and  pounds  to  designate  weight  is  almost  a  complete  bar 
to  sales. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  DESALKRS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

MoMlciil  Iii»tmineiitii. 

Salvador  Arraizsa,  Santiag:o  del  Kstero  1962;  J<qs4  Corleto,  V«ra 
301.  Luciano  IXe  Mii<ro.  Santa  F6  2532;  Vicente  Filardi,  Bel«rano 
2568;  Hnos.  G«ipel.  Corri<entes  1776;  Samuel  Kohan.  Brasil  1070; 
Domingro  La  Salvia,  San  Juan  2220;  Camilo  Mandelli,  Paran&  649; 
Gulllermo  Neumann,  Florida  415;  J.  Perellano,  Rlvadavla  6832. 

Furniture. 

Acosta  y  Co.,  Reconquista  46;  Cecillo  Bachoer,  Rivadavia  8047; 
Victorlo  Cantia,  Australia  2041;  "Casa  Guerra,"  Corrientes  967;  F. 
R.  D'Ales«andro,  Sta.  F4  3414;  Francisco  Di  Lorenzo,  ■Cangrallo  815; 
Antonio  Bstrada,  Luca  1573;  Jos4  Farber,  Rivadavia  3669-  Francisco 
Garasuao,  Av.  San  Martin  2043;  {Miiruiel  Grampa,  Patricios  741;  B. 
Huberman,  Sta.  F6  4914;  Bvarlsto  Igrl^slas,  Perti  578-80;  Vicente  Ro- 
que  Jeraci,  Beilgrnano  2876;  Francisco  Inna^o,  Sta.  F6  1186-  KeUer  y 
Co..  Sta.  F6  800;  Juan  Lemme,  CorrLenteo  4338;  Ad&lfo  Machln,  Bdo. 
de  Irlgroyen  1618-20;  Fernando  Orloll,  Paran&  1037-46;  Carlos  Pam^pe, 
Huipacha  927;  Juan  Roman-1,  Libertad  928. 

Cbemleals. 

Knrique  Beautem^ps,  Cochabamba  1158;  J.  M.  Brodin,  Victoria  2075; 
Oharpentler  y  Co.,  Laoar  2663;  Drosruerla  de  la  Eatrella,  Ltda.,  S.  A., 
Saavedra  41-97;  S.  Garrido,  Rinc6n  125;  Hall6  y  Co.,  Rivadavia  1365; 
Juan  S.  Jaca,  Llnlers  227;  Quillermo  Klockmer,  Lalle  477  >  *'La  Far- 
maco  Argrentina,*'  Acoyte  130;  Albet  George  Morris,  M^Jlco  1200: 
Pablo  Oehrtmann,  Cochabamba  2147;  Jos4  M.  Palma  e  Hijo.  Boaivar 
373;  Hnos.  Roseld,  Pavon  2233;  Shore  y  Soler,  25  de  Mayo  268;  The 
Am-erlcan  Fruit,  Tacuari  743.  Varando  P.  y  Co.,  Andes  660;  A.  L. 
Washington.   Cangallo  4281. 

DmsKlsts, 

likluardo  Ambrosetti,  Alsina  601;  Leonardinl  Beretervide  y  Co., 
Pledras  166-70;  A.  Calandra,  San  Juan  701;  I>elfino  y  Co.,  Charcas 
1371;  Knrilue  D'Abondio  y  Co.,  Charcas  1228;  Roberto  F.  Enz,  San 
Jos6  1744;  Enrique  Franco,  Paraguay  2299*  Diego  Gibson.  Alsina 
397;  Hall4  y  o.,  Rivadavia  1366:  Sem  Leon,  BolTvar^,  Bolivar  373; 
Atilio  Ma«»one,  Junin  863;  Jos6  Nava,  Sta.  Fe  1697-99;  Jos«  G6mez 
Patifio,  Moreno  2299*  Julio  Poncet,  Vlamonte  302;  Eduardo  Retienne, 
Sarmlento  1127;  Jos(6  Rosa,  Cabildo  2102;  Alberto  J.  Schivo,  Riva- 
davia 2601;  Eudoro  G.  Torres.  Morlo  2500;  J.  R.  Urlz,  Brasil  601; 
(Enrique  Va>l«echi,  Sulpacha  331. 

Plnmblns   Supplies. 

Alejandro  CocuccI,  Cordoba  1-41;  Alejandro  Golven,  Sulpacha  674-. 
Jo86  N.  Consentino,  Malavia  1166;  Carlos  Fiz.  Lobog  1970;  Luis  Sa- 
lussojlla,  Sarmlento  466;  Hnos.  Doselli,  Rivadavia  2160. 

Paint  and  Varnishes. 

Jos6  Abalza,  Honduras  5254:  Alejandro  Barcel'lone,  Avil^s  3155; 
Juan  Caml,  Cdrdoba  8084  •  Nicol&s  D'Amato.  Directorlo  414-18;  Espa< 
nadero  Asplazo  'v  Co..  Rivadavia  3001-16:  M.  Faraone,  Garmendla 
4911;  E.  Galvusera  y  Rlmoldi,  Corrientes  2662;  Munch  F.  Harboe, 
Chacabuco  860;  Inchasustl  Hnos.,  Lope  de  Vega  1217;  Juan  A.  Junoo- 
'sa  y  Co.,  Vlamonte  2702  Victor  Kuen,  Pedro  Lozano  y  TInogasta; 
Antonio   Leld!.  Cerrlto  733. 

Stationery  and  Bookn. 

Joaquin  Abalo,  Esta^os  3669;  Francisco  Alianelll.  Mendoza  2446; 
Jran  Blasl.  Moreno  1567;  David  Albertl,  Santa  F6  3501;  Josfe  Albert!, 
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Santa  F6  3601:  Jo86  A.  Caborno,  O.  P«il*l«srlnl  1185;  Miguel  CavellOp 
Belgrrano  949;  Carlos  M.  Carrere,  San  Juan  3240;  Alejandro  E.  David- 
eon.  Victoria  4001;  Bernardino  Desoole,  E.  Unidos  1499;  Luis  Dueflas^ 
Nogroy&  3186;  O.  Escoto,  Lavalle  .12.  Braulio  Etchegraray,  Pedro  Lo- 
zano  3212;  Balbino  Faba»  Paseo  de  JuJlio  464;  Job6  Famulare^  Boedo- 
1197;  Antonio  Farreras,  F.  Lacroae  3170;  Maroelino  Fern&nd«z,  Via- 
monte  1690;  Jos6  Qabarr6,  Oral.  Sol-er  4402;  Pablo  Oadola.  Rivadavia 
776;  Armando  Hoogpen,  Boedo  735;  Mlffuel  Hurtado,  Av.  San  Martin. 

McB'a   Fvmlakliiss. 

Pedro  Adanero,  Defensa  1140;  Mjendez  y  Alon«o,  CanKaUo  1078; 
Juan  Bon<elli.  B.  de  Irigroyen  190;  Jos4  A.  Cancelera,  Rlvadavia  6670; 
Agustin  <.*a'ballero,  Brasil  1074-78;  A.  De  Michel!  y  Co.,  Av.  de  Mayo 
1001;  Alberto  Duran,  Sarmi-ento  780;  Carmona  M.  Fern&ndez,  Co- 
rrlentes  1794;  Ambrosio  Garcia,  San  Martin  176-78;  Luis  Oavi.  Entre 
Klos  2060;  Emllio  JoiH,  Entre  Rlos  569;  Fe'llx  Ifola,  Rlvadavia  2660; 
L.  Laboria,  C.  Pellegrlne  80;  Jo86  Lillo,  Vlamonte  1001;  Juan  Maero, 
Rlvadavia  7655;  Oarlofl  Men6ndez,  Corrtenites  3438;  Gabriel  Ortegra, 
C6rdoba  682*  Puig  y  Co..  Rosario  899. 

Perffnnte*. 

Brasml  Viva,  Irala  135.;  Pedro  Hern&ndez,  Iio»yola  701;  Ernesto 
Mame,  Tucuman  646;  Vda.  de  Eks>piae«e,  C.  Peltlegrrine  436;  A.  Morelll, 
Lima  7;  Tom&s  Repetto  y  Co.,  Pledras  182;  Bias  Santaiannl,  Direc- 
torio   327. 

Womem's  FwralahlAsa  and  MUUnery. 

Elvira  Aoosta,  6an  Jos!  249;  Enriqueta  Bayla,  C.  Pellegrin  976. 
Luisa  Caldae,  Bemani^o  de  Irigroyen  268;  Emilia  C&nepa,  C6rdoba 
3955;  Florlnda  F.  de  D'Angrelo,  Defensa  894;  Lina  do  Blaae,  Rivera 
250;  Carmen  Eboli,  C6rdoba  8786;  Job6  Fern&ndes,  Sulpacha  626;  Ro- 
sario Gaby  y  Co.,  Vlamonte  668.  Florlnda  Harrods,  Rlvadavia  8883; 
Elena  de  Soeu,  Lavalle  901;  Man'uela  Iturrloe,  Rlvadavia  6.54;  Angr&l 
Janpolzk,  Moldes  2078;  C.  H.  Krimer,  Lavalle  2022;  A.  Lavorde,  ChMe 
1020;  Celina  Labruni,  Rlnc6n  246;  &imdn  Mab£,  Azcuenagra  760;  Ma- 
nuel Mata,  San  Juan  1811.  R.  F.  de  Nacarate.  Belgrano  8046;  Maria  y 
Ana  Oddona,  C.  Pellegrini  688. 

Wiitckcs  aad  Jewelry. 

F.  Abrate,  Sarmiento  629;  Danieil  S.  Bachinl,  Lima  1160;  Vicente 
Caimi.  Velazco  776;  Hnos.  Dabuato,  Cangallo  1987;  Rafael  Emanuel, 
#Triunvirato  745-49;  Ernesto  Fachini,  Varela  87;  Cesar  Galle,  U<ru- 
suay  672;  Lorenzo  Herreria  y  Co.,  Belgrano  3024;  Augrueto  Ineua, 
E.  Ries  363;  Jaquier  y  Co.,  Cangrallo  788;  K.  H.  Karam,  Recon<iulsta 
972;  Alfonso  Lagruna,  Cavla  3082;  Luis  Macchl,  Larrea  961;  Ezequtel 
Navarra,  Rlvadavia  10829;  Hercules  Orlo,  Canning:  1814;  Hnoe.  PaJ^s, 
Esmeralda  356;  F.  Cuaranta,  Cochabamba  2179;  Nicol&s  Rallo,  Co- 
rrientes  865;  Alberto  Samuel,  Cangrallo  600;  Pablo  Tardito,  Sar- 
miento 1232. 

Accc««orles  and   Material  for  Aatoaiobllea. 

Hnos.  Alvarez.  -Sarmiento  2402;  G.  Bartelli  y  Co.,  €ta.  F6  2584; 
R.  Caeas,  Tacahuano  888  >  Carlos  Delfino,  Venezuela  3287;  F.  Spindola, 
COrdoba  2602;  Manuel  Galloso,  Junin  1119;  Leon  Hepner,  C6doba 
2302;  Pedro  Kass,  Paragruay  2682;  Jo84  Lasara,  Rlvadavia  6640;  Al- 
berto Molinarl,  Callao  1062;  Jos^  Otino,  Lavalle  1635;  Alegandro 
Passeri  y  Co..  Oan^allo  2012. 

Im]^ortera  of  Maehlaery. 

Dillenius  y  Co.,  Libertad  40.  Carlos  Pugrnl  y  Co.,  Cangralio  1462: 
T4cnica  y  Comerclal.  S.  A ,  Chile  760-68. 


BOLIVIA. 


It  is  the  largest  of  the  West  Coast  countries,  but  very 
thinly  populated.  Jt  has  no  port  of  her  own.  It  is  the  third 
largest  country  in  South  America.  There  are  708,195  square 
milefi  of  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  within  its  bounderies, 
of  a  territory  equal  to  all  the  American  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  with  the  exception  of  New  England.  Its  area,  com. 
pared  with  European  countries,  is  three  and  a  half  times  that 
of  France.  England,  Austria,  and  Germany  combined  would 
not  be  as  large  as  Bolivia's  territory. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil;  by  Para- 
guay on  the  southeast;  by  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  south, 
and  on  th^  west  by  Chile  and  Perti.  International  treaties 
provide  the  right  of  way  to  and  from.  Bolivia  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  neighboring  republics. 


AREA   AND   I'OFUIiATION. 

The  area  and  population,  and  the  different  political  divisions 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Per 

Area 

S««ai 

DepartHieBta  «■« 

•^iwire 

Ce*«w» 

Katlmated 

■ille 

Territories 

■Ules 

190C 

1915 

IMS 

La  Paz 

40.686 

455.616 

726,357 

9.60 

Cocbabamba 

25,298 

328.163 

534.901 

19.33 

Potosi 

45.031 

325.615 

530.748 

7  70 

Santa-Cruz 

144,941 

209.O92 

341.640 

1.70 

Ohuquiaaca 

36,132 

204.434 

333.226 

1.03 

Tarija 

31,567 

102.887 

164,704 

1.68 

Oruro 

20.657 

86.081 

140.891 

5.25 

£n  Benl 

95,354 

32.180 

53.450 

3.60 

El   Cbaco 

46.661 

•   ••••• 

13.085 

82.5 

Colonial    Territories 

27,938 
514.155 

10,000 
1,744.568 

51.968 

3.09 

TotaJ 

2,889.790 

3.38 

In  1900,  the  Indian  population  of  Bolivia  was  920,864,  or 
50.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  mixed  was  486,018,  or  26.7  per 
cent.;  the  white,  231,088,  or  21.7  per  cent.;  the  negro,  3,945, 
or  0.21  per  cent.;  and  the  unclassified.  170,836,  or  9.4  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  not  under  7  years  of  age,  564,000 
were  engaged  in  agriculture;  399,000  in  the  industries;  55,521 
in  mining,  and  3,106  in  artistic  professions.  The  foreign 
population  numbered  7,425,  of  whom  2,072  were  Peruvians. 

The  estimated  population,   in   1915,   of  the  principal   cities 
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was:  La  Paz  (the  actual  seat  ot  goyernment) ,  100»097;  Cocha- 
bamba,  31,014;  Potos^,  29,796;  Sucre  (the  capital),  29,686; 
Tarija,  10,159;  Oruro,  22,673;  Santa  Cruz,  7,734;  Trinidad, 
6,096;  Cobija,  500;   Yacuiba,  1,014. 

POUTIOAIi  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Constitution  of  Bolivia  is  very  liberal.  It  guarantees, 
among  other  rights,  freedom  of  he  press,  speech,  and  religion; 
any  person,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  may  acquire,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  property;  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  and 
its  exercise  is  delegated  to  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  government. 

The  first  is  vested  in  a  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents, 
who  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
President  cannot  be  re-elected,  but  a  former  chief  executive 
may  be  re-elected  after  another  administration  has  occupied 
a  presidential  term. 

The  cabinet  officers,  six  in  number,  are  selected  by  the 
President.  Th^e  cabinet  minister  under  whose  Jurisdictton  the 
matter  falls,  must  countersign  every  order  of  the  President.  The 
National  Congress  meets  each  year  at  La  Paz  on  August  6, 
when  the  President  and  members  of  the  cabinet  present  detailed 
reports  of  the  work  of  their  respective  offices.  Accounts  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditures,  together  with  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  following  year,  are  laid  before  Congress. 

The  Legislature  is  comiposed  of  a  SiBnate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  16  Senators  and  72  Representatives 
elected  by  the  people,  the  latter  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  the  former,  elected  for  six  years,  renewed  by  thirds  every 
two  years. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  having  7 
members  or  Judges.  The  Judges  are  elected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  lists  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  The  Judges  of  the  various  other  lower  courts 
serve  but  four  years.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  it  session  in 
Qucre. 

The  head  of  each  of  the  eight  political  sections,  called 
Departments,  is  known  as  a  Prefect,  and  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Departments  are  further  divided  into  Sub- 
Prefectures,  of  which  there  are  several  in  each  Department. 
The  smallest  divisions  are  called  Cantones  and  are  governed  by 
a  Corregidor.  All  of  these  officials  form  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  and  are  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  President. 

The  Municipalities  are  autonomous  and  collect  and  disburse 
their  own  revenues;  the  disbursements  being  devoted  to  local 
interests,  such  as  markets,  public  health  matters,  street  clean, 
ing,  hospitals,  primary  schools,  and  other  home  institutions. 

The  Consejo  Municipal  is  the  body  which  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  cities.  The  members  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
and  half  of  them  are  renewed  annually. 

The  right  of  vote  is  accorded  to  all  male  citizens  over  21 
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years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write,  have  a  fixed  Income,  and 
whose  names  are  duly  recorded  In  the  official  registers. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  promulgated  In  December, 
1917,  established  the  provinces  of  Los  Andes,  in  the  department 
of  La  Paz,  and  of  Tomina,  Zudafiez  and  A'zurduy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chuquisaca.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Los  Andes, 
is  at  Pucarani;  that  of  Tonina,  at  Padilla;  those  of  Zudafiez  and 
Azurduy  at  the  towns  of  their  respective  names.  The  provinces 
of  Tomina,  Cudafiez  and  Azurduy  are  entitled  together  to  one 
representative  in  the  National  Congress. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  is  Jos^  JGruti^rrez  Guerra,  who  was 
inaugurated  August  15th,  1917. 

A  new  Bolivian  cabinet  was  formed  in  January,  1919,  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  view  of  the  differences  between 
Chile  and  Peru  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  The 
members  were: 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Alberto  Gutierrez. 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jos6  Luis  Tejada. 
Minister  of  Education,   Daniel  Sanchez  Bustamante. 
Minister  of  Finance,   Dario  Gutierrez. 
Minister  of  Public  Works,   Ricardo   Martinez  Vargas. 
Minister  of  War,    Jos^   Santos   Quinteros. 

On  March  21,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  made  the 
following  cabinet  changes:  For  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
sefior  Darto  Gutierrez;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agri- 
culture, sefior  Luis  Zalles  C;  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  sefior 
Jos6  Luis  Tejada. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1919,  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  treaty  of 
frontier  patrol  was  signed  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  The 
convention  stipulates  reciprocal  response  from  the  border  guards 
at  the  first  alarm  along  any  point  of  the  frontier.  The  police 
may  cross  the  frontier  of  the  neighboring  country  only  to  effect 
immediate  capture  of  a  known  marauder  and  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  in  both  countries.  Military  garrisons  are 
authorized  to  detain  suspects  until  their  presence  may  be  ex- 
plained satisfactorily  and  the  reasons  for  their  crossing  the 
frontier  made  clear;  in  every  case  indictments  must  be  sent  to 
the  country  from  which  the  suspects  came  and  telegraphic  re. 
ports  be  procured  before  allowing  them  to  proceed. 

On  April  12,  1919,  a  central  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed 
in  Caracas  between  Bolivia  and  Venezuela  by  which  the  con. 
tracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  of  what- 
ever nature  that  may  arise  between  them,  providing  that  by 
diplomatic  channels  a  direct  solution  is  not  arrived  at,  and  also 
excepting  cases  in  which  the  Jurisdiction  of  regular  Bolivian 
or  Venezuelan  courts  of  Justice  is  not  called  in  question.  The 
arbiters  shall  be  selected  from  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the 
American  Republic,  or,  when  necessary,  from  American  lawyers. 
In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  election  of  arbiters  the  con- 
tracting  parties   shall   appeal  to   the   permanent    court   of   The 
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Hague.  In  every  case  which  arlBea  an  agreement  shall  be 
signed  which  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed.  The 
conyentlon  will  remain  in  force  for  a  pertod  of  10  years,  and, 
if  not  denounced  by  either  party,  will  be  considered  renewed 
for  an  equal  period. 

On  May  18,  1919,  the  election  of  Senators  and  Deputies  was 
held. 

The  last  Presidential  election  took  place  on  May,  1916.  The 
total  number  of  votes  cast  was  86,684,  of  which  76,732  belonged 
to  the  Liberal  Party  and  9,952  to  the  Republican  Party. 

A  RUGGBD  COUNTRY. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  surface  of  Bolivia,  which  lies  wholly 
within  the  tropics,  from  the  high  table-lands  to  the  far  eastern 
Jungles,  provides  a  great  variety  of  temperatures.  In  La  Paz 
and  PotoflX.  for  instance,  which  are  respectively  12,500  and 
14,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  midday  sun  is  quite  warm  and 
often  hot,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  night  the  air  quickly 
cools. 

From  north  to  south  the  whole  length  of  Bolivia  two  great 
chains  of  the  Andes  extend,  dividing  the  country  into  many 
natural  valleys  and  basins.  Th*e  Bolivian  table-land,  compris- 
ing  about  65,000  square  miles,  lies  between  the  two  principal 
ranges.  It  is  a  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachussets, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Eastern  Bolivia,  contrasting  with  the  high  plateau  region 
where  the  population  is  greatest,  stretches  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  vast  and  undulating  plains.  Much  of  this  land  remains 
in  th^e  virgin  state,  and  thousands  of  wild  cattle  roam  at  will 
over  grassy  pampas  and  unexplored  forests.  The  rich  deposits 
of  mineral  wealth  are  in  the  high  plateau.  The  eastern  region 
will  ih  time  become  an  active  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
center. 

The  country  has  no  sea  coast,  but  by  its  navigable  rivers 
has  a  direct  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Amazon 
River. 

OUMATE. 

Although  Bolivia  lies  between  the  Tropics,  its  climate  varies 
greatly  owing  to  th'O  difference  of  altitude.  The  main  tem- 
perature of  the  low  lands  up  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  sea 
level  is  74<>  F.;  up  to  8,000  feet.  63°  F.;  and  in  the  central 
plateau  situated  between  10,000  and  13,000  feet  it  is  only  50^^ 
F..  A  drop  of  one  degree  is  figured  for  every  181  meters 
ascent.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  all  the  products  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  lands  are  found  in  Bolivia. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bolivia  knows  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year;  summer,  or  rainy  season,  lasting  from  December  to  May, 
and  winter,  or  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  December.  The 
climate  of  the  altitudes  is  dry,  healthy  and  invigorating. 
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GOIiD. 

The  distribution  of  the  metallic  belts  in  Bolivia  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  geolegists,  Raimondl  haying  made 
the  statement  that  the  Bolivian  plateau  "is  a  silver  table  sup- 
ported  by  gold  columns." 

The  gold-bearing  belt  of  the  country  is  divided  into  three 
regions.  The  first  extends  from  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Inambari  basin  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
upper  Paraguay.  This  region  embraces  the  whole  mountainous 
section  of  the  Provinces  of  Caupolican,  Muflecas,  Laracaja,  Cer- 
cado/Tungas»  Inquisivi,  and  Loaiza  in  the  Department  of  La 
Paz;  thence  it  continues  through  the  Department  of  Cochaban- 
ba,  and  ends  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Paraguayan  boundary. 

The  second  region  starts  in  L6pez,  extending  south  through 
the  Provinces  of  Chayanta,  dur  Chichas  (Department  of  PotosU. 
M^ndez  (Tarlja),  Cinti  and  Acero  (Chuquisaca),  as  far  as  Santa 
Cruz  plains.  The  third  region  which  perhaps  is  the  richest,  ex- 
tends toward  the  northwest  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  Cara. 
baya,  Pert!,  and  the  head  of  the  rivers  Madre'  de  Dies,  Acre 
and  Purus. 

For  centuries  the  placers  of  Tipuani  and  Suches  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  prospectors  and  at  present,  among  the  hundreds 
of  mining  concessions,  are  foremost. 

Not  all  the  placers  and  mines  referred  to  are  under  actual 
exploitation,  many  of  them  being  idle  because  of  the  lack  of 
capital,  and  thus  affording  a  good  opportunity  for  new  appli- 
cants for  mining  concessions. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  from  Bolivia  cannot  be  de- 
termined exactly,  because  most  of  the  production  is  smuggled 
out  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  small  tax  of  twenty  cents  on 
each  ounce  exported. 

There  are,  besides,  the  large  mines  in  actual  operation,  hun- 
dreds of  new  mines,  all  of  them  very  rich  in  tin  or  oopper, 
silver,  gold,  wolfram,  bismuth,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of -the 
original  prospectors,  who  have  no  money  to  invest  in  machinery 
and  cannot  pay  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment  of  their  mines;  and  work  is  carried  on  only  on  the 
smallest  scale  and  with  the  most  primitive  methods. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  average  production  of  gold  in 
Bolivia  has  been  in  excess  of  300  kilograms  annually,  valued  at 
572,000bolivianos. 

The  Spaniards  looked  only  for  gold,  silver  and  a  little  cop- 
per, and  worked  only  the  richest  veins,  leaving  all  others  un- 
touched. Tin  they  used  only  to  cover  the  excavations  made  to 
get  the  finer  metals,  and  the  other  minerals  so  highly  appreci- 
ated today  meant  nothing  to  them.  In  fact,  in  many  cases 
this  industrial  value  has  only  been  discovered  during  the  last 
few  years. 

MINING. 

After  long  periods  of  decadence  and  paralyzation,  due  to 
wars  and  revolutions,  a  tremendous  change  has  come  over  the 
mining    industry.      Today   silver   does    not    represent    to    Oruru 
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half  the  value  of  other  oree.  Tlji,  wolfram,  zinc,  nickel,  copper 
and  many  other  minerals  have  as  great  a  demand.  (For  a  com- 
plete  description  of  the  Oriini  mining  region,  see  Latin  American 
Year  Book  for  1919,  pages  73-76.) 

By  presidential  decree  of  February  13,  Chayanta  Province 
in  the  Department  of  Potosi  will  comprise  a  mining  district 
within  the  present  political  boundaries.  On  June  1  of  the 
year  1919  the  new  mining  district  was  appraised  and  assessed  for 
taxation. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tarabuco  rich  deposits  of  corundum  and 
other  precious  stone  have  recently  been  discovered.  Many  re- 
quests for  permits  to  exploit  the  minerals  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Department.  Corundum  in  its 
crystalline  state  is  the  second  hardest  substance  to  the  dia- 
mond. 

By  a  recent  presidential  decree  the  beds,  strata,  or  seams 
of  saline  deposit  are  declared  Oovernment  property,  including 
nitrates,  carbonates,  and  other  inorganic  material  of  similar 
properties  in  the  Department  of  Cochabamba.  The  decree  does 
not  limit  their  use  as  established  by  custom,  and  do^s  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  industries  at  present  engaged  in  their  exploitation. 
The  execution  of  the  decree  is  left  to  the  Minister  of  Industry. 

During  the  year  1918  there  were  3,418  tons  of  tugsten  ex- 
ported from  the  coquntry,  oficially  valued  at  10,640,392  boli. 
vanos  in  1917.  The  1918  exportatlons  of  tungsten  was  distrib- 
uted in  the  following  manner:  United  States,  2,328  tons;  Great 
Britain  and  France,  437,367  tons  therefore  remained  at  the 
ports  of  embarkation  and  en  route.  From  1909  to  1918 
Bolivia  exported  12,831  tons  of  tungsten  ores,  valued  at  30,- 
458,161   bolivianos. 

Before,  during  and  after  the  war  Bolivia  has  been  exporting 
large  quantities  of  minerals.  Tin  is  the  most  important  mineral 
resource  of  the  country.  I^  1919,  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  the  quantity  6f  tin  exported  reached  10,657,144 
tons.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  11,037,372  tons 
were  exported.  There  is  a  difference  of  380,258  tons  in  favor 
of  1918.  The  value  of  the  tin  exports  for  the  first  months  of 
1919  was  Bs.  20,874,441.42.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1918  was  Bs.  27,176,341.63.  There  is 
consequently  a  difference  in  favor  of  1918  Bs.  6,301,900.14, 
which  is  explained  by  the  prices  in  London.  The  average  price 
in  1918  was  £307.11.0  while  in  1919  it  has  only  attained 
£240.09.0. 

A  new  tax  on  mining  profits  was  established  by  law  of 
Jan.  1919,  by  which  every  individual,  company,  or  society  ex- 
ploiting one  or  more  mines  of  whatever  nature  must  pay  to 
the  national  treasury  8  per  cent,  of  their  net  profits,  with  the 
exemption  of  those  enterprises  whose  net  profits  do  not  amount 
to  20,000  bolivianos  annually.  Companies  paying  2  per  cent. 
on  their  dividends  are  exempt. 

An  additional  duty  of  40  cents  has  been  levied  on  exports 
made  through  all  the  custom  houses  of  the  Republic,  of  every 
hundred   kilograms  of   tin,   silver,   bismuth,   and   tungsten   sent 
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from  the  Department  of  Potos^  and  Oruro.  (For  details  of 
mining  law  see  Latin-American  Tear  Book  for  1919,  pages 
78-79). 

OIL. 

Numerous  traces  of  oil  have  been  found  in  Bolivia,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  from  the  petroleum  discoveries  will 
come  the  solution  of  the  fuel  problems  of  the  Republic. 

The  petroliferous  fields  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  the  Andean 
district,  lie  along  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  oontry,  and 
indications  are  quite  continuous  in  the  belt  extending  north, 
west  and  southeast  through  a  distance  of  150  miles  (241  kilo, 
meters)  as  far  as  the  Argentine  boundary  at  Yacuiva.  The 
zone  is  a  diagonal  one,  traversing  the  eastern  Province  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Sucre,  and  Tarija,  between  63^  and  64°  west  longitude 
and  19°  and  22°  south  latitude.  According  to  M.  A.  Bakusin 
in  the  **Troudi"  of  the  Orosny  branch  of  the  Russian  Technical 
Society,  published  in  1913,  there  are  at  least  three  fields,  viz: 
(1)  Plena,  (2)  Kuarazuti,  and  (3)  Lomas  de  Ipaguaciu.  The 
productive  formations  are  supposed  to  extend  from  near  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  center  of  Bolivia,  southward  through  Sauces  to 
Plquirenda,  Plata,  and  Ouarazuti,  in  the  Province  of  Tarija 
and  into  northern  Argentina. 

According  to  the  Pan  American  Bulletin,  ''careful  geologic 
investigations  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  confirm 
the  claim  *hat  a  petroleum  belt  exists  along  the  entire  range  of 
these  mountains  for  Ayacuiba  to  the  Madre  de  Dios  River." 

The  Pan  American  Bulletin  mentions  a  narrow  belt  in  east, 
ern  Bolivia,  on  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  "extending 
in  the  directon  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  the  village  of  Monte  Agudo,  a 
distance  of  some  300  miles."  Indi<:ations  are  also  reported  in 
the  Beni  district.  In  view  of  the  cumulative  evidence,  it  seems 
likely  that  Bolivia  will  some  day  be  a  great  producer  of 
petroleum. 

The  existence  of  oil  has  long  been  known  from  seepages, 
and  recently  these  have  been  found  to  occur  continuously  along 
a  belt  extending  north west^outheast,  over  150  miles  down  to 
the  Argentine  boundary  to  Yacuiva.  Thus  the  petroliferous  zone 
extends  diagonally  across  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sucre, 
and  Tarija,  between  63°  and  64°  west  longitude  and  19°  and 
22°  south  latitude,  and  thence  far  into  Argentina. 

A  report  made  by  Director  General  Barret,  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  states  that  the  Espejos  (Mirrors)  iSipring,  36  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  character  and  kind 
of  surface  indications  in  the  region  between  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Argentina  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  River  in  northern 
Bolivia.  This  river  is  close  to  the  southern  boundary  of  west- 
ern Brazil,  and  with  the  Beni,  into  which  it  runs,  finally  joins 
the  Mamore  River  to  form  the  Madeira. 

Little  is  known  of  the  quality  of  Bolivian  petroleum,  but 
some  analysis  show  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  lubricating 
substances.  The  oils  so  far  recovered  vary  in  composition  from 
those  of  asphaltic  base  with  specific  gravity  of  0.975  (13.5°  B^.) 
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and  containing  4  per  cent,  gasoline  to  an  oil  of  0.819  specific 
gravity  (43^  B6.)  containing  40  per  cent,  gasoline.  The  heavier 
oil  is  confined  in  the  lower  sands.  Along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Andes  the  petroleum  is  high-grade,  from  35°  to  47°  B6. 

According  to  the  Pan-American  Bulletin,  in  reference  to  the 
petroliferous  belt  from  Ayacuiba  to  the  Madre  de  Dios  River, 
"the  Espejos  petroleum  spring,  12  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  quality  of  petroleum  encountered  in  the  belt 
referred  to.  Oozings  taken  from  the  surface  flow  of  this  spring, 
according  to  the  recent  analysis  made  in  London,  contain  78.2 
per  cent,  of  kerosene,  17.5  per  cent  of  lubricating  oil,  and  4.3 
per  cent,  of  coke.  No  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  this  neighbor, 
hood,  but  the  indications  would  seem  to  argue  that  gushers  may 
be  found  by  boring  to  the  proper  depths.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Espeios  spring  remains  unexploited." 

Pools  of  relatively  pure  oil  and  also  of  "pitch"  exist  in  eastern 
Bolivia,  on  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  Real.  These  indica- 
tions extend  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  village  of 
Monte  Agudo,  a  distance  of  some  300  miles  (483  kilometers). 
This  oil-bearing  belt  appears  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  Similar 
indications  are  reported  in  the  Beni  district,  but  they  are  less 
well  known. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  rather  rudimentary  agriculture  of  the  country  is  at 
present  limited  to  the  production  of  coca,  food  of  the  Indians 
and  used  for  the  extract  of  cocaine;  coffee,  caco,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  rice  and  quina.  The  great  territory  has  also  splendid 
lands  for  cattle-raising,  and  this  industry  is  considered  very 
promissing.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  connection  with  Argentine 
is  established,  Bolivia  will  free  herself  from  her  actual  depend- 
ence upon  .other  countries  for  foodstuffs  and  other  necessary 
articles. 

Llamas  and  sheep  thrive  in  the  highlands  of  Bolivia;  the 
former  are  generally  employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  horse  and 
the  mule  not  being  so  well  adapted  to  hard  mountain  climbing 
as  this  sure-footed  beast. 

It  is  estimated  that  Bolivia  has  about  400,000  llamas,  and 
they  are  worth  $4  to  $10  each.  They  are  lalso  valuable  for  their 
wool,  flesh  and  bones,  while  their  manure  is  used  extensively 
for  fuel. 

The  alpaca  also  thrives  in  the  same  region,  and  there  are 
probably  200,000  of  these  animals,  each  producing  lO  to  15 
pounds  of  wool  in  two  years.  The  alpaca  Is  worth  from  $60  to 
$75.  This  wool  producing  industry  would  be  placed  on  a  very 
profitable  financial  basis  by  capital  and  good  management. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  tho  raising  of  horses  and  mules 
to  supply  •  mounts  for  the  army,  without  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing stock  outside  of  the  country,  on  April  20,  1919  the  President 
issued  a  decree  Inviting  the  proprietors  of  ranches  and  conces. 
sionalres  of  pasture  land  to  present  bids  to  the  government  for 
the  establishment  of  stock  farms  on  modern  scientific  basis.  The 
Government  will  advance  a  stipulated  sum  as  a  bonus  for  each 
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animal  reared,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  agrees  to  begin 
buying  stock  at  the  fifth  year,  purchasing  from  each  farm  not 
less  than  100  head  annually,  at  the  regular  market  price. 

A  report  from  Lra  Paz  under  date  of  February  20,  1919  said 
ti)at  the  rainy  season  has  been  so  dry  that  the  crops  were  in  a 
very  poor<  condition.  A  saving  rain  fell  on  the  18th,  which 
'resulted  in  th^  production  ol  about  half  of  a  normal  crop.  This 
is  true  particularly  of  potatoes,  the  staple  food  of  the  country. 
In  the  irrigated  sections  there  was  about  a  20  per  cent.  loss. 
Replanting  of  potatoes  took  place  in  certain  sections.  Poor 
•crops  will  have  a  very  material  effect  on  the  importation  of 
dry  goods  and  all  other  merchandise  sold  to  the  Indians  and 
.Cholo  class,  about  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

INDUSTRY. 

•  '  •  '  ■ 

Qwing  to  her  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Bolivia 
has  had  no  chance  of  developing  her  industries  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,   despite    the    fact    that    raw    material    is    abundant,    labor 
^hef^p  and  wat^r  power  available. 

..  .  The  Rational  Congress  approved  the  law  submitted  by  the 
president  by  which  50  per  cent,  of  a  capital  of  300,000  bolivianos 
is  guaranteed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Rubber  Goods  Factory 
in  Santa  Cruz  or  Cochabamba. 

Bolivia  grows  very  little  wheat  and  has  no  flour  mills.  f|*lour 
is  Imported  principally  from  the  United  States  and  Chile.  In 
1917   the   imports   of    wheat   flour   were    23,767    tons   valued    at  , 

11,529,426.  I 

Flour  of  all  kinds  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  United  States  supply  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
as  against  30  per  cent,  from  Chile. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  bread  are  made  with  an  admixture 
of  corn  flour.  Ordinary  bread  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The  fnost  important  foreign  concerns  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises  in  Bolivia  are: 

The  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Cochabamba, 
with  headquarters  at  Bolivia.  Capital,  5,000,000  Bolivianos,  of 
which  1,015,000  Bolivianos  has  been  paid. 

The  National  Match  Factory  of  Bolivia,  Ltd.,  with  main  office 
in  London.     Capital,  $400,000   (American  money). 

RAILROAI>8. 

■ 

The  length  of  Bolivian  Railways  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  1919  was  1,689  kilometers,  while  those  under  construction 
had  a  length  of  571  kilometers,  as  is  shown  in  detail  as  follows: 
Lines  in  operation:  The  Antofagasta  &  Bol>ivian  Railway  Co., 
Antofagasta  to  Oruro,  v486  kilometers;  Viacha  to  La  Paz,  29  kilo- 
meters; and  the  Kenko  Branch.  8  kilometers,  or  a  total  of  523 
kilometers.  The  Huanchaca  Bolivia  Co.,  branch  of  the  principal 
line,  Antofagasta,  Uyuni.  Huanchaca,  38  kilometers.  The  Boli. 
Vian  Railway  C6.,  Vlacha-Oruro,  202  kilometers;  Rio  Mulato- 
Potodf.  174  kilometers;  Oruro-Cochabainba.  205  kilometers;  and 
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Uyani-Tupiea  to  Atocha,  90  kilometers,  or  a  total  of  671  kilo- 
meters. Electric  Light  &  Power  Cq.*  Quillacollo.Cochabamba, 
1 8  kilometers,  and  La  Paz  Railway,  Arlca  Alto  de  la  Paz,  BoilTlan 
-section  2^3  kilometers.  The  Peruvian  Conpo ration,  Gnaqni-La 
Paz,  98  kilometers.  Simon  L  Patifio,  Machacamarca  to  kilometer 
40.4  Corocoro  branch  (property  of  the  State);  branch  of  the 
main  line  from  Arica,  8  kilometers. 

The  lines  under  construction  were:  Simon  I.  Patifio,  Macha- 
camarca-Unicia,  64  kilometers;  State  railways,  La  Quiaca-Tupiza, 
100  kilometers;  Potos(JSucre,  178  kilometers;  La  Paz-Yungas, 
125  kilometers;  Uyuni-Tupiza  (mearly  couLpleted),  104  kilo- 
meters, or  a  total  of  507  kilometers. 

Oyer  400  miles  are  under  construction,  480  miles  have  been 
surveyed  and  over  1.500  miles  are  projected.  Among  the  most 
interesting  projects  are  the  following: 

'   The  Madeira-Marmore  Railway  will  probably  have  over  100 
miles  of  track  in  Bolivian  territory. 

A  British  concession  for  a  line  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
Yacuiba  has  been  held  up  pending  the  completion  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Railway  to  Embarcaci6n. 

A  Buenos  Aires  firm  holds  a  concession  for  a  line  between 
Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Suarez,  which  will  link  up  central 
BolivJa  with  the  Riyer  Plate  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cochabaml>a.Chimore,  240  miles  long,  will  open  up 
fine  country. 

A  contract  was  signed  in  1918  in  Bolivia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  the  existing  system  of  Yungas  to  Coroico 
and  thence  to  the  Beni  River. 

In  accordance  with  law  of  December  3,  1918,  a  technical 
commission  has  been  organized  to  make  the  necessary  surveys 
for  the  location  of  the  Gochabamba-Santa  Cruz  Railroad,  there 
being  three  possible  routes  from  which  to  choose. 

The  government-subsidized  automobile  service  is  running  cars 
regularly  between  the  following  points:  Atocha,  Tupiza  and  La 
Quiaca;  Potosi;  and  Sticre;  Sucre  and  Cochabamba;  La  Paz  and 
Achacachi;  and  Cocahbamba  and  Totora. 

The  department  of  finance  advised  recently  the  four  national 
banks  of  its  desire  to  obtain  funds  for  the  continuance  of  con- 
struction  work  on  the  Potosi;  to  Sucre  failway  by  the  sale  to  «r 
taking  over  through  them  of  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  7,000,000  bolivianos.  According  to  an  estimate  of  engineer 
Milner,  the  total  cost  for  completing  this  railway,  including  an 
expenditure  for  rolling  stock  of  650,000  bolivianos,,  is,  ap. 
proximately,  19,431,165  bolivianos.  The  amount  expended  on 
the  line  at  the  time  the  estimate  referred  to  was  made  was 
2,905,000  bolivianos,  so  that  the  sum  now  required  to  build 
and  equip  the  road  to  Sucre  is  estimated  at  16,526,165  bolivianos. 
It  is  thought  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Issue  of  7,000,000  boli- 
yianos  in  bonds  will  be  auf f icient  to  lay  the  rails  to  kilometer 
115  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampa  Tambo,  or  Vila  Vila,  some  20  kilo- 
meters from  the  point  indicated  on  the  survey  for  the  crossing 
of  the  Pllcomayo  River.  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  recently  shipped 
a  large  locomotive  to  be  used  Ih  the  construction  work  of  the 
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Potosf  to  Sucre  Railway.  This  engine  arriyed,  was  set  up  in 
the  shops  of  the  Bolivian  Railway  Co.  at  Uyunl  and  is  now 
being  utilized  in  oonstruction  work. 

The  La  Paz-Yungas  Eleptrlc  Railroad  is  being  consructed  by 
the  Bolivian  Qovernment  with  funds  largely  raised  through  a 
$2,400,000  loan  made  about  two  years  ago  in  New  York.  It 
has  some  very  steep  grades  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz,  and  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  Sierras.  It  Is  Intended  to  extend  this 
line  to  Rurr^nabaque,  near  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Beni 
River. 

An  electric  line  known  as  the  Gochabamba,  Vinto,  CUza  Tram- 
way, controlled  by  local  capital  at  Cochabamba,  has  been  com;- 
pleted  for  more  than  forty-five  miles  and  additional  mileage 
to  a  total  of  fifty-five  miles  is  under  construction. 

PUBLIC   VTILITY   COMPANIES. 

Electric  lighting  plants  exist  in  about  a  dozen  towns,  and 
tramways  in  three  or  four. 

The  Bolivian  &  General  Enterprise  Co.,  control  and  operates 
the  tramways,  electric  Ugh  ting  system,  and  telephone  service  at 
La  Paz.  The  company,  which  is  owned  almost  wholly  by  the 
French  munition-making  firm  of  Creusot  &  Schneider,  was  origin- 
ally incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  and  developing 
rubber  in  far  eastern  Bolivia.  Following  the  collapse  of  the 
rubber  boom  this  concern  obtained  the  public-utility  franchises 
in  La  Paz.  Power  is  obtained  without  difficulty  from  the  river 
that  flows  down  from  the  Alto.  The  tramway  line,  single  track 
with  sidings  for  passing  purposes,  runs  from  the  railway  station 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  main  plaza,  thence  down  the 
heavy  grade  to  the  Prado  or  residential  section.  The  line  is 
approximately  3  miles  In  length,  and  8  cars,  all  of  American 
manufacture,  are  in  regular  use.  The  local  first-class  fare  is  high, 
0.20  boliviano  (8  cents),  and  the  second-class  rate  Is  0.10  boll, 
viano  (4  cents).  The  cars  do  not  seem  to  be  heavily  patronized. 
The  cost  for  electric  service,  especially  for  cooking,  is  said  to  be 
excessive,  and  as  a  result  electricity  is  used  for  practically  no 
other  purposes  than  lighting.  The  telephone  service  is  good  and 
fairly  reasonable.  No  statement  of  earnings  and  profits  is  made 
public,  but  it  is  understood  that  dividends  are  not  paid  on  the 
present  capitalization. 

The  previously  mentioned  interurban  line  terminating  at  Co- 
chabamba is  operated  by  the  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Socie- 
dad  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  El^ctrica),  of  Cochabamba.  This  light 
railway,  which  also  radiates  through  the  city  is  of  2  V^ -foot  gauge, 
and  operates  to  the  towns  of  Arani,  Vinto,  Puneta,  Tarata,  and 
Cliza.  The  company  also  furnishes  light  and  power  to  Cocha- 
bamba  and  these  other  towns,  and  operates  a  flour  mill  at  Cocha- 
bamba.  The  company  has  outstanding  £300,000  6  per  cent, 
preferred  stock,  guaranteed  for  25  years  by  the  Government  of 
Bolivia,  and  £100,000  comon  stock. 

At  Sucre,  the  nominal  capital,  the  light  and  power  franchise 
is  held  by  the  Empresa  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  E16ctrica.  This  com- 
pany  is  owned,  practically  in  its  entirety,  by  an  individual.     At 
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Oruro  a  local  company,  the  Empresa  de  I^uz  j  Fuerza  El^ctrica, 
has  the  lighting  franchise  for  the  town  and  for  the  pub. 
lie  Oruro  was  the  second  city  in  Bolivia  to  install  electricity. 
A  mule  tramway  has  long  existed  in  the  city,  but  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  today.  The  telephone .  system  is  control-led  by  an 
individual  firm,  Peiia  &  Co.  The  city  of  Tarija  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity  and  obtains  a  supply  of  good  water  from  Erquis, 
6  miles  away.  Potos^  is  electric  lighted  and  receives  its  water 
supply  from  22  to  32  original  reservoirs  built  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  hills  above  the  city. 

The  Sociedad  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  El^ctrica  of  Cochabamba 
operates  the  previously  mentioned  interurban  line  terminating  in 
Cochabamba  and  also  furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  towns 
along  the  line, — Arami,  Vinto,  Puncta,  Tarata,  and  Cliza.  Its 
power  is  supplied  from  a  hydro-electric  station  on  the  Chocaya 
river.    Its  capital  is  £400,000,  held  locally. 

The  Empresa  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  El^ctrica  of  Sucre  has.  a 
monopoly  of  the  light  and  power  supply  of  that  city. 

Hydro-electric  power  is  probably  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Bolivia. 

The  principal  mining  companies  are: 

Aramayo  Francke  Mines,  Ltd. — An  English  concern  capital- 
ized at  £600»000. 

Corocoro,  United  Copper  Mines,  Ltd. — ^A  French  concern; 
capital,  40,000,000  francs. 

Porco  Tin  Mines,  Ltd. — An  English  company;  capital  £140»- 
000.    This  company  is  said  to  own  valuable  water  rights. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  lines  of  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  in 
1918  were  over  $1,750,000. 

The  total  r^eipts  of  the  lines  of  the  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  of  Cochabamba  in  1918  were  over  400,000  bolivianos.  The 
running  expenses  and  the  reserve  fund  for  upkeep  exceeded 
350,000  bolivianos.  Thus  th«  net  .profit  applicable  to  the  gov- 
ernment guarantee  on  the  external  loan  was  a  little  more  than 
50,000  bolivianos — slightly  more  than  that  obtained  in  1917. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  is  studying  the  problem  of  the 
electrification  of  the  railroads  and  has  declared  as  public  domain 
the   waters    of   the    rivers    having    sufficient    power   tor    that 
purpose. 

During  the  year  1918  the  net  receipts  of  the  Cochabamba 
Electric  Light  &  Po  ewrCo.  and  of  their  railway  lines  amounted 
to  72,348  bolivianos.  The  capital  of  the  company  at  present  is 
2,500,000  bolivianos. 

The  Arica-La  Paz  line  has  been  leased  by  the  Antofagasta 
A  Bolivia  Railway  Co. 

In  May  1919  an  automobile  service  line  was  put  in  operation 
between  the  cities  of  Sucre  and  Cochabamba,  and  also  between 
Sucre  and  Potost 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  the  matter  of  river  transportation  Bolivia  is  bountifully 
gifted;  there  are  12,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  which  have 
steamship  service  into  the  Rio  Paraguay  fpr  outlet  via  Asunci6n, 
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Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires;  and  into  the  Rio  Madeira  and  via 
the  Amazon  to  Par&.  Following  are  some  of  the  principal  river 
routes,  showing  their  mileage  for  steamboat  traffic: 

Affluents  of  the  River  Paraguay  system — 

Rio  Paraguay,  from  lAke  Uberaba  to  Rio  Paran&  1.116  miles. 

Rio  Pilcomayo.  from  Villa  Moiitea  to  Rio  Paraguay  992 

Rio  Bermejo,  from  Soi^thern  Bolivia,  across  the  Northern 

Argentine  to  Puerto   Bermejo  SOO 

Confluents  of  Madeira-Amazon  system — 

Rio  Mad  re  de   Dios,   from  Xnambapy    to  Rio  Beni  774  miles. 

Rio  Beni.  from  Rio  Ma^nilla  to  Villa  Bella  992 

Rio  Mamore.    from   Chimore   to   Guayramerin  806       ** 

Rio  Itenes,  from  Puento  Montea  to  Rio  Mamore  1,064       " 

Rio  Itanama,  from  San  Pablo  to  Rio  Itenes  620 

Rio  Sara,  from  La  Kstrella  to  Rio  Mamore  558 

Rio  Orton,  from  Tehumann   to  Rio  Beni  496 

The  Desaguadero  (outflow)  from  Lake  Titicaca  into  Poopo 
Lake  is  navigable  at  all  times  for  boats  of  500  tons. 

The  Rio  Mamore  is  the  most  frequented  route.  Its  course 
permits  the  direct  transport  of  merchandise  and  travellers  to 
and  from  Santa  Cruz,  an  important  centre  of  overland  trade. 
From  Cochabamba»  the  second  city  in  the  Republic  cross-country 
despatch  is  made  via  the  Rios  Chapare,  Chimore  and  Isidore  by 
rafts  manned  by  Yuracare  Indians,  until  their  confluence  with 
the  Mamore,  whence  from  Trinidad  both  freight  and  passengers 
go  by  heavy  draft  boats. 

Engineers  say  that  a  short  canal  could  be  built,  in  the  sec- 
tion of  Bolivia  which  forms  the  backbone  or  watf r  shed  between 
the  rivers  that  flow  northward  to  the  Amazon  system  and  those 
flowing  southward  toward  the  Plata  (Itenes  and  Paraguay 
branches),    uniting   the    three    greatest    wat^r-couiBes   of    the 

An  organization  of  Italian,  Belgian,  and  Argentinian  capital 
has  been  formed  in  the  Bolivian  town  of  Nazareno  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  Tupiza  Valley  60  kilometers  from  La  Quiaca  for 
the  construction  of  a  navigable  and  irrigating  canal  connecting 
Nazareno  and  Salta,  Argentina.  The  canal  will  follow  the  Pilco- 
mayo  and  Bermeja  Rivers  and  will  cost  several  millions  of  dollars 
owing  to  the  sinuous  character  of  the  route  it  must  traverse. 
Nazareno  is  located  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  agricultural  and 
mining  sections  of  the  Republic.  Three  large  companies  are  ex- 
ploiting  the  lead  mines  of  the  vicinity, 
world. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  exact  figures  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  impossible 
to  obtain,  except  in  bullc,  because  Bolivia  has  no  ports,  and  its 
exports  and  imports  have  necessarily  to  go  through  Argentina. 
Brazil,  Perd.  Paraguay,  or  Chile.  Therefore,  a  certain  amount  of 
Bolivian  products  reach  their  destinations  labelled  as  Chilena. 
Brazilian,  Argentinian,  etc..  and,  in  the  same  way.  many  articles 


destined  for  Bolivia,  but  introduced  by  any  of  the  countries  sur- 
rounding  her,  are  listed  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  as  in- 
tended  for  the  country  through  which  they  pass. 

The  foreign  trade  in  ten  years,  in  American  dollars: 

Year  Imports         Kxporta  Total 


1908  '  15,916,064  19.080.991  34,996,055 

1909  14,405.407  24,868,142  39,273.549 

1910  19,032,934  29,492.637  48.625.571 

1911  22.764.849  32,226,156  54,991,005 

1912  19,308.506  35,147,964  54.456,470 

1913  21.357.505  36.561.390  57,908.895 

1914  16.506,876  25.662.447  41.169,323 

1915  8,804.081  37,132.037  45,936.118 

1916  12.128.303  39,579.072  51,707,375 

1917  13.057.241  61.535.781  74,673.022 

President  Gutierrez.,  in  his  message  read  to  Congress  on 
August  6,  1919,  stated  that  the  exports  of  Bolivia  in  1918 
amounted  to  182,500,00  bolivianos  ($71,175,000)  and  the  im- 
.ports  to  84,000,000  bolivianos  ($18,i260,000) — a  total  of  216,- 
500,000  bolivianos  ($84,435,000).  Compared  with  the  year  1917 
these  figures  show  an  increase  in  exports  of  24,761,946  boliviano :> 
($9,658,259)  and  in  imports  of  519,169  bolivianos  ($202,476) 
or  a  total  increase  of  25,271,115  bolivianos  (9,855,735). 

Bolivia  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1918 
were  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implenients,  $26.57. 

Blackingr.  shoe  paste,  tetc,  $2,894;  Brass,  manufactures  of.  $8,579; 
Breadstuff s.  $84,279;  Bronze,  manufaotures  of.  $245;  Brooms,  brushes, 
buttons  and  candles,  $11,926.  . 

Cars,  automobiles  and  other  vehicles.  $168,624;  Cement,  hydraulic. 
$7,388;  ChemicaH  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  $74,371;  Clocks  and 
parts  of.  $570:  Coal  and  coke.  $107;  Confectionery.  2.203;  Copper. 
$4,397:  Cork,  mapufactures  of,  $363;  Cotton,  manufactures  of. 
$746,370. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware,  $4,306;  £>lectrical  machinery,  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  $29,522;  Explosives,  $295,047:  Fibers,  vegetable,  manu- 
factures of.  $12,644;  Fish,  $76,060;  Fruits  and  nuts.  $7,317;  Furniture 
of  metal.  $2,974. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $43,775;  Grease,  lubricating:,  $1,560. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  $57,429.  Iron  and  steel.   $1,061,070. 

Lamps,  except  electric.  $2,389;  Lead*  manufactures  of.  4,022; 
leather.  $224,207. 

Musioal  instruments,  $10,666. 

Naval  atores,  $8,903. 

Oiloloth  and  linoleum.  $7,419;  Oils,  $151,227. 

Paper,  $82,589;  Paraffin,  etc.,  $87,179.  Pencils  and  pencil  leads. 
$6,423;  Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc.  $6,236;  Phonog^raphs.  grapho- 
phones.  etc.,  and  records  for  same,  $12,991. 

Seeds,  $646;  Shoe  findings.  $3,454.  Silk,  manufactures  of.  $5,530; 
Soap,  $10,165;  Spices,  $16,844;  Surgical  appliances,  $3,590. 

Type.  $631. 

Vegetables.   $2,131. 

Wood.   $50,701;  Wool,  manufactures  of,   $68,139. 

All  other  articles,  $60,649. 

The  exports  direct  from  Bolivia  to  the  United  States  in  1918 
were: 

Copper,  unrefined  black.  $37,050. 
Furs,  manufactures  of,   $140. 
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Tungrsten-bearlngr  ore,  tons,  $82,542. 

All  other  apticles.  |8,185. 

Thi4  li<st,  however,  does  not  give  the  total  of  the  Bolivian  ffoods 
Imported  in  the  United  States,  because  a  large  portion  comes  throuerh 
Chilean  or  Brazilian  channels. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  total  Bolivian  exports  in  1918  were: 

Rubber  Bs.  11.038.042 

Copper  7.746.348 

Lead  1.803.040 

Tin  129,611,189 

Bismuth                         ,  4.431,179 

Tungrsten  10,591.429 

Antimony  4,155.322 

Other   articles  13.236.356 


Total  Bs.  182,612.850 

The   Bolivian    exports   to   the   United   States,    from   1913    to 
1918,  are  griven  as  follows  in  Bolivian  official  figures: 


Yc-ar           Tin      Tunipiten  AattmoBy  Copper         Robber  Hides     Wool 

l$^i:>                                                                                              639,520  1,262 

l<il4                23.691                                          1.164.362        779,253  14,909 

lUlQ          1.366.256       823,488  1.119.561   9,173.005     9,862,232  194.621      44.504 

l!il6          3.461.243  8,920,623   2,424.040  3.875,849   12.101.781  226,236     80,772 

1917  26.751,783  6,392.926  1,798.691  1,711,928   12,962,496  325,128   185.737 

1918  46.381.587  7,983,355      382,460  7.274,405     9.312,141  148,674  826,785 
Total    conwnerce    between    Bolivia    and    the    United    States: 

1913  Bs.    4,603,578 

1918  87.303.000 


Increase   in  five  years  Bs.   82.699,422 

Proportion   of  increase — 20  to  1. 

(The  aboVe  ar«  also  official  Bolivian  figrures,  w.hich  differ  from 
the*  figures  found  In  Avn-erican  statistics,  for  the  reason  explained 
before.) 

The  value  of  imports  from  Germany  into  Bolivia  more  than 
doubled  during  the  four-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  de- 
creased for  the  same  period.  In  1910,  the  first  year  of  the  period. 
Imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  twice  those  from 
Germany,  but  in  1913  the  situation  was  reversed,  and  imports 
from  Germany  amounted  to  nearly  twice  those  from  Great 
Britain. 

In  1913  Germany  held  first  place  among  the  nations  from 
which  Bolivia  imported  textiles,  manufactured  iron  and  steel, 
raining  machinery,  electrical  apparatus,  explosives,  and  railway 
equipment.  Great  Britain  supplied  a  large  quantity  of  candles, 
textiles,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds.  Wheat  was  the  largest 
single  commodity  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  second 
largest  from  Chile.  Coal  was  the  leading  import  from  Chile. 
Half  the  imports  from  Peru  consisted  of  one  item,  sugar. 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  countries  that  have  not  replenished  the 
large  stocks  of  paint  carried  before  the  war.  The  combined 
paint  imports  of  Bolivia  in  1916  and  1917  were  344,359  kilos, 
valued  at  238,944  bolivianos,  or  about  100,000  kilos  less  in 
quantity  and  90,000  bolivianos  less  in  value  than  the  imports  of 
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the  year  1913.  The  imports  of  paint  from  Germany  alone  in 
1913  were  more  in  value  than  the  total  paint  imports  of  any 
succeeding  year. 

However,  Bolivia's  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
greatly  increased  since  the  war  years,  their  total  value  having 
risen  from  16,110  bolivianos  in  1913  to  30,615  bolivianos  in 
1916  and  to  68,765  bolivianos  in  1917.  The  United  States  now 
holds  the  leading  position  in  this  paint  trade,  supplying  a 
somewhat  better  grade  of  paint  than  that  furnished  by  Great 
Britain,  which  holds  second  place.  The  principal  proportion  of 
the  paint  imported  into  Bolivia  is  in  the  form  of  paste  and 
powder.  Recent  inyestigations  indicate  that  Bolivian  markets 
are  well  worth  attention,  particularly  since  the  growth  of  its 
export  trade  has  greatly  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country. 

Imports  of  all  kinds  of  colors,  dyes,  paints,  etc.,  into  Bolivia, 
in  1916  amounted  to  134,939  kilos,  worth  87,350  bolivianos.  In 
1917,  the  quantity  imported  was  209,420  kilos,  valued  at  151,360 
bolivianos. 

CUSTOM  REGUIiATIONS. 

The  following  information  about  requirements  in  consular 
invoices  and  other  documents  will  be  of  use  lo  American  ex. 
porters  doing  business  with  Bolivia: 

•Sihipments  to  Bolivia  may  be  made  in  transit  via  Chile,  Perti, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina.  No  through  bills  of  lading  are  issued. 
Shipments  via  Mollendo,  Perti,  require  six  copies  of  consular  in- 
Yoices.  Five  are  required  for  shipments  via  Antofagasta  and 
Arica,  Chile;  Para  and  Manaos,  yia  Amazonas;  Brazil,  and  also 
via  Cornuba  and  Puerto  Suarez,  by  the  Paraguay  and  Plate 
Rivers  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Consular  invoices  must  be 
written  in  Spanish,  and  must  be  forwarded  together  with  the 
bills  of  lading,  commercial  invoices,  and  other  documents  to 
prove  the  actual  value  of  the  merchandise.  Only  one  copy  of  the 
consular  Invoice  is  returned  to  the  shipper.  The  consular  in- 
voices must  contain  the  name  of  the  consignee  at  the  place  of 
transshipment,  the  name  of  the  consignee  in  the  Bolivian  city 
or  town  of  destination,  and  the  net  and  gross  weight  in  kilos. 
If  these  is  no  custom  house  at  the  place  to  which  goods  are  con- 
signed, the  custom  house  of  destination  also  must  be  specified 
in  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Bolivian  custom  houses  are  located  at  La  Paz,  Oruro, 
Vlllazon,  Puerto  Suarez,  Uyunl,  Yacuiba,  Villa  Bella,  Cobija, 
Manoa,  and  Guajara  Merim.  For  fire  arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Bolivian  government. 

The  agency  of  Corocoro  has  been  raised  to  the  class .  of  a 
national  customhouse,  to  function  independently  of  the  northern 
customhouse.  The  new  office  is  authorized  to  import  merchandise 
for  the  city  of  Corocoro  and  other  cities  of  the  Province  of 
Pacajes,  and  to  export  minerals,  such  as  copper,  from  than 
Province. 

All  packages  must  have  marks,  numbers,  and  net  and  gross 
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weights,  and  they  also  must  be  distinctly  marked  "En  tr&nsito 
para  Bolivia"  (in  transit  to  Bolivia). 

Consular  fees  are  $1.20  for  shipments  less  than  $80  (Amer- 
ican  money)  in  value;  2  per  cent,  for  those  of  $80  or  more  in 
value,  and  $1  for  extra  copies.  The  amount  of  consular  fees 
must  be  stated  in  a  special  column  in  the  consular  invoice.  A 
statement  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  consular  invoice 
declaring  that  the  amounts  as  therein  contained  are  correct.  Con. 
sular  invoice  blanks  must  be  purchased  at  Consulate  at  20 
cents  per  sheet. 

The  meter  and  the  kilo  are  the  standards  used  in  the  custom 
offices,  and  all  invoices  and  shipping  documents  should  have 
the  weights  and  measures  stated  In  metric  units  to  avoid  trouble- 
some delays  and  difficulties.  Textiles  imported  by  the  meter  are 
usually  sold  by  the  vara,  which  ranges  from  32  to  32.9  in<:he8. 
The  old  Spanish  unils,  which  vary  greatly,  are  in  general  use 
outside  of  Government  and  railway  circles.  I 

A  recent  executive  order  frees  from  license  the  importation 
of  sugar  for  ordinary  use  when  made  through  the  customhouses 
of  Villa  Bella,  Cuayaramerin,  Cobeja,  and  Albuna,  provided  the 
importation  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  customs,  rules  and 
regulation  now  in  force. 

According  to  a  law  of  March  6,  1919,  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  fuel,  imports  of  coal,  crude  petroleum,  wood,  coke,  anthra- 
cite  coal,  and  similar  products  are  exempted  from  storage  charges 
when  they  are  forwarded  within  two  days  and  not  returned  to 
Government  warehouses. 

The  consulates  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States  are  located 
at  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk^ 
Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Seattle,  Wash. 

TARIFF. 

The  Bolivian  tariff  taxes  imports  on  the  basis  of  value  of 
goods  imported.  The  valuation  is  determined  by  official  figures 
expressed  in  Bolivian  money.  Since  the  exchange  rates  vary,  it 
is  useless  to  give  the  official  valuations.  The  valuation  at  the 
present  time  is  far  below  the  actual  prices  in  American  markets. 


Beading,  glass,  gold  or  silver, 
colored,    Z0% 

Fans,  35%. 

Hooks,   25%. 

Passementerie  work,  silk,  35%: 
ordinary  -mietal  or  silver,  gild- 
iMl  or  plated,  26%.  all  others. 
309^,. 

Glove    stpetcheps,    36%. 

Can    eipeners,    25%. 

Button   hooks,   25%. 

Brushes,    30%. 

Oils,  mineral,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal,  except  perfumed,   80%. 

Oilve  oil,   25%. 

Oil    cans    for    machines,    25%. 

Steel    bars    and    plates,    free    of 


duty;  corset  steels,  covered  or 
not,    25%. 

Leather  stirrups.   40%. 

Chicory,    25%. 

Ornanvents  for  millinery,  furni- 
ture or  buildings  and  other 
purposes,  30%;  paper  orna- 
ments, 25%. 

Leather  straps,  25%. 

Bran,    free   of   duty. 

Wash   stands.    25%. 

Tunpentine,   10%. 

Eltectrlc  posts,   25%. 

Toilet  water.   30%. 

Needles,  sewing,  30%;  for  sewing 
machines,  10%:  compass  need* 
les,  25%. 
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Eyelets.   30%. 

Insulators,  teleerraph  and  tele- 
phone, free  of  duty;  for  pianos. 
25%. 

Ground  -pepper,  25%. 

Furniture  seta  and  bridal  sup- 
iplies,  40%. 

Wires,  covered  or  not,  26 ^r ; 
iMirbed  and  for  electrical 
transmission,   free   of   duty. 

Brlma  for  hats,  of  fabric  or  card 
board,  35%. 

Albums,  80%. 

Oil  bottles.   30%. 

Sugrar.  rock  candy,  25*^:  refined, 
specific  duty,  6.50  bolivianos 
per  100  kilos;  haw  susar  and 
molasaes,  specified  duty  per  100 
kilos.   17.40  bolivianos. 

Pins,  25%. 

Carpets  nd  rugrs,  30%. 

Almanacs,   30%. 

Lace   caps,   35%. 

Almonds,  with  or  without  shell. 
25%. 

Starch,    25%. 

Motors,  iron  or  steel,  or  galvan- 
ised, bronze   or  copper.   25%. 

Pillows  and   cushions.   35%. 

OiMed  bolsters,   free   of  duty. 

Hemip   and    bird   seed,   25%. 

Tar.   80%. 

Dials,   16%. 

Portable  stoves  with  or  without 
pi«ces  of  metal,  porcelain  or 
wood.  40%;  same  of  nickel, 
bronze  or  copper  or  nickel 
plated,  25%. 

Anchors,  iron  and  steel,  free  of 
duty. 

Paintings,  30%. 

Napkin  rings.  30%. 

Acceesories  for  umbrefllai.  bronze 
or  plated,  25%. 

Live  stock,  free  of  duty. 

Anise,  25%. 

Eye-Klas9es,  spy-glasses,  opera 
glaeses  and  all  other  kinds, 
25%. 

Fish-hooks,  free  of  duty. 

Damipers,   25%. 

Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  free  of 
duty;  for  electrical  Illumina- 
tions and  rtelegraph  and  tele- 
phone, 10%. 

Ploughs,  free  of  duty. 

Instruments,    musical.  30%. 

Aerometers,   30%. 

Moulding  sand,  30%. 

Jew-elry,  gold  or  plated,  l#9r : 
false  Jewelry,  25%. 

Parts  for  carts,  35<*<  ;  for  coaches, 
40%. 

Hlce.  In  grain,  10%:  ground.  25%. 

Articles  not  designated  In  this 
tariff,  as  follows:  of  steel,  wire, 
iron  or  steel  itlnned;  of  wire, 
bronse  and  copper,  aluminum, 
colored  and  liquified;  iron 
plates,  iron  crosses  and  chains. 


free  of  duty;  of  iron  in  all  oth- 
er forms;  brass,  silver;  lead  or 
zinc,  25%:  of  alabaster,  tor- 
toise-shelf, pasteboard  and  cel- 
luloid; articles  of  India-rubber, 
tin-iplate.  stone,  ivory,  marble, 
pearl  and  .paper.  30%:  of  gold. 
10%. 

Supports,    80%. 

Surcingles,  40%. 

Coffins.   40%. 

Automobiles,  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
35%. 

Filberts,  25%. 

Reindeer  herns,   30%. 

Vetches,  25%. 

Oats,    in   grain,    10%:   cut.    5%. 

Adviertislng  matter,  catalogues, 
10%. 

Picks,   free  of  duty. 

Trays  or   baskets,   30%. 

Saffran,    30%. 

Quick  silver,  free  of  duty. 

Sugar   bowls,    80%. 

Chip  axes,   free  of  duty. 

Sulphur,    30%. 

Bibs,    40%. 

Fish,   dried  or  amoked.    30%. 

Night  and  sickman  va^es,   80%. 

Hi^es  and  skins,   80%. 

Architectural  designs,  free  of 
duty. 

Martin-gales,     leather,     cotton, 
wool,  Oir  mane,   40%. 

Scales.    25%. 

Buckets  of  tin  plate,  ipainted. 
40%;    all  others.    30%. 

Refraotory  bricks,  10%  all  oth- 
ers,   30%. 

Benches,  carpenter,  free  of  duty. 

Bandages  or  belts  of  cotton, 
linen  or  Jute,  of  wool  with  or 
without  mixture  of  cotton;  ad- 
dominals,  elastic  or  not.  of  cot- 
ton, linen  or  wool.  30%;  aU 
Oither  kinds   of  bandag-es,   35%. 

Bann-ers,    35%. 

Smajll  bands  of  paper,  jcotton 
or'  silk,  for  candles  and  foods, 
40%. 

Bath   tubs  and  showers,   25%. 

Ounsticks,    25%. 

Games  and  toys,   30%. 

Wha'le-boneSi  rough.  25%:  work- 
ed or  Its  imitation,  lined  or 
not,    30%. 

Varnishes,  30%. 

Augers  of  iron  or  «teel  for  agri- 
culture and  mining,  free. 

Small  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  for 
agriculture  and  mining,  free. 

Barrelif,  cauks.  small  ba«rrels  of 
■wood,  etc..  30%. 

Frames  for  atretohing  linens. 
80%. 

Canes  with  gun^  (only  with 
permission  of  government), 
50%. 

Canes  of  tortoiae-sherli  or  Ivory, 
with  handle  of  gold  or  silver, 
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40%;  all  other  kinds  of  can«8. 

30%. 
Dressing:  gt>wns  for  men,  40%. 
Trunks   and   chests,    40%. 
Reed  prepared  for  furnl>ture  an.1 

other  uses.  30%. 
Carpenter's  braces  with  or  with- 

ouit  handles  of  wood,  free. 
Shoe  blackinsr,  30%>. 
Books,   printed,    reviews.  ipamph> 

leUs  and   periodicals,   £ree;  me- 
morandum   books,    note    books, 

archives,  30%. 
Bicycles,   35%. 
Ijavatorles,  36%. 
Billiards,  40%. 
Lieather  ■pocket-'books,   30%. 
Bank    notes,    certificates,    mort- 

Rage    papers,    loose   or    bound. 

40%. 
Screens,  30%. 
8to Pipers    for    syringres    of    bone, 

rubber,  sruitta-percha  or  metal. 

30%. 
Biscuits,   26%. 
L«aces,    30%. 

Jackets  end  all  ^ther  similar  gar- 
ments for  men,  40%.  Empty 
bags  for  packing  of  duck,  can- 
vass and  other  materials,  35%; 
empty  bags  for  carrying  met- 
als,   10%. 

Boas  of  fur  to  50  centimeters,  of 
more  than  60  centimeters,  of 
feathers  up  ito  60  centimters, 
more  than  50  centimeters,  of 
silk  tulle  or  mixed  with  cot- 
ton, 40%. 

Bridles,  25%. 

Horns  for  vessels,  cars  and 
wagons,    15%. 

Balls  for  billiards  of  ivory  and 
its  Imitation.   40%. 

Bags  for  packing,  stamped  or  not, 
of  paper.  30%. 

Marbles,  30%. 

Pumps:  wood,  for  barrels.  80%; 
of  tin  plate  or  brass,  of  bronze 
or  copper  for  same,  25%;  com- 
mon pumps  for  wells,  of  iron 
or  stee],  fire,  agriculture  and 
mine,   free. 

Pumps  for  sprinkling  plants.  26%- 
Cigar  and  cigarette  holders  of 
wood,  with  or  without  glass, 
parts,  or  ornamental  metal;  of 
meerschaum  or  its  imttation, 
30%:  lamp  burners  of  copper, 
bron'ze  or  nickel,  26%. 
Embroideries  of  wool,  finished  or 
not.  on  canvass,  80%. 

Wax.  animal,  mineral  or  vege- 
tal, and  manufactures  of,  ex- 
cept flowers,  80%. 

Locks,  iron,  for  boxes,  trunks, 
drawers,  vctllses.  show-cases, 
with  or  without  key;  30%; 
double  bronze  or  copper  with 
or    without    pieces    of   another 


metal,   other    kinds   not   speci- 
fied. 25%. 
Cigar   oases,   30%. 
Cement,     Portland    and     similar 
15%;  glue  for  cementing,  liquid 
of  rock  alum,  asbestos,  80%. 
Chisels  of  iron  or  steel,  free. 
Moving  pictures  and  accessories 

30%. 
Ribbons,  of  cotton,   30%. 
Ribons,  silk,  with  rubber,  25%. 
Belts,  40%. 
Ribbons,    silk,    with    or    without 

metal,    36%. 
Prunes,    preserved,   25%. 
Dates,  preserved,  26%. 
Cloves,  25%. 
Nails,   25%. 
Copper    and     bronce     plates     or 

sheets;  25%. 
Portable  kitchens;  25%. 
Cocoa,  25%. 
Cocoanuts.  25%. 
Cochineal,  26%. 
Oocktail  shakers.  80%. 
Fire  crackers,  30%. 
U-lue    for    clarifying    wines,    and 

other  purposes.  15%. 
Mattresses.  36%. 
Harness  collars,  26%. 
Dog  collars,   25%. 
Bead   strings.   25%. 
<Tumin  seed.  25%. 
Non-specified     wearing     apparel. 

40%. 
'Compasses     for     Industrial     pur- 
posses,  free. 
Preserved    food,   except   sardines. 

25%. 
Metal  cups,  25%. 
Coral.   30%. 
Neckties,   40%. 
Coal  pits,  portable,  of  copper  or 

bronze  for  stove.**,  same  of  Iron 

or   steel,    galvanized   or   not   or 

painted,   25%. 
Teasels  of  all  sizes  for  frizzling, 

free. 
Tortoise-shell    plates,    unfinished 

or  its  imitation.   30%. 
Meats,  salted,  cow.  pork  or  veal, 

25%;  freshly  preserved,  Tree. 
Saddle  paddings  of  cloth  or  cash- 
mere,   without    golden    stripes, 

of  skins,  elaborate  or  not;  40%. 
Tents    of   cloth    and    other    kinds 

cf  material,  tarred  or  not;  35%. 
Desk   sets;    30%. 
Carts,  free. 
Wheelbarrows,   free. 
Chin-straps,  for  helmets,  26%;  of 

brass,     gold,     metal     or    silver 

plated.  25%. 
Railroad   cars,   free. 
Charts     and      geographical     and 

typographical  iplans,  free. 
Cardboard,  30%. 
Cartridge  boxes  of  skin  and  tin, 

80%. 
Cartridges,  26%. 
Houses  of  Iron  or  wood,  80%. 
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Bells,  80%. 

Oocoa-«hell8,  S0%. 

Chestnuts  with  or  without  shells. 

S0%. 
Beds  and  cradles,   35%. 
Oavi&r  or   fish   egrffs,  -25%. 
Kettles   or    two-p^ce    cast     iron 

pots  for  boiling:   srlue,   gralvan* 

i>ed  or  tin  plated  or  not,  free. 
Bao'ley,     with    shell,    itoasted    or 

sprouted,  peeled,  26%. 
Hung:  beef.  26%. 
Onions,   25%. 
Strainers,  26%. 
Venetian  shad*es,  30%  :  <of  Chinese 

mats,  of  silk.  85%;  Reed,  15%. 
Cupe>ls,  10%. 
S^nappers,  26%. 
Clippers.  25%. 
Cork  plates  or  in  any  other  form, 

30% ;  stoppers,  free. 
Cornices,  of  wood  or  metal,  80%. 
Wreaths  of  al  kinds,  80%. 
Corset    covers,    valued    same    as 

oorvsets,  with  a  rebate  of  50%, 

40%. 
Straps  of  leather.  40%. 
Corsets,  40%. 
Pencil  sharpeners,   26%. 
Paper  cutters,  30%. 
Pen-knifes,  25%. 
Barks,    far    dyeing:    or     tanning:, 

fpee. 

Ladles  for  8ug:ar  mills,  free. 
Curlains,  80%- :  of  silk  or  velvet, 

wool,  figured  or  with   borders, 

40%. 
LAdies   work  boxes  of  all  kinds, 

30%. 
Bri8tl>e.  unmanufaotured.  veg:etal. 

woven    for   lining:   of   furniture 

and  other  uses,  30%. 
Cruclbl-es.  free. 
Stamps.   30%. 
Crosses,    26%. 

Hand-painted  pictures,  30%. 
Rennet,  30%. 

Silver-ware  of  any  material  ex- 
cept   Ivory,    26%;    with     Ivory 

handle.  30%. 

Knives,    for    Industrial   purposes, 

free;  for  any  other  purpos«s,  25%. 

Ladle  for  sugrar  mills,  free. 

Collars  and  cuffs,  paper  and  cel- 
luloid. 30%;  cotton,  linen  and 
silk  for  m*n  and  wonren,  40%. 

Drop  counters,  80%. 

Weaver's   g:lasses.   30  C^. 

Strlnf^s  for  musical  instruments, 
30%. 

Hides  and  skins.  30%. 

Cradles  and  baby  carrlag:es,  35%. 

Viests.  40%. 

Shawls,  cotton  -or  wool.  40'*^. 

Buckles.  g:lasfl  or   brass.   25<:y. 

Sweaters,  40%. 

Water-proof  jackets.  40%. 

Children 'e  overcoats,   40%. 

Oalloon,    copper    or  silver.    35%, 

•Check  forms,  30%. 


Whips.  30%. 

Chimneys   and    stoves,    26%. 

Thumb-tacks,   26%. 

•Chocolate,    in    powder    or    cakes, 

25%. 
Potatoe   flour,    25%. 
Demijonhe,   30%. 
Thimbles,  bon«e.  Iron,  steel,  brass 

or    white    metal,    free;    ivory, 

•tortoise-«heIl,  pearl,  imitations, 

plated  metal.   25%. 
Squares  for  artisans,  free. 
Snuffers,  26%. 
Screw -drivers,   free. 
Glass-cutters,  free. 

Deslg:ns  and  ipatterns  for  wood 
working:,  embroidering:  or  dress 
making:,  307c- 

Artificial  teeth.  30%. 

Military  shoulder  knots.  85%. 

Syrlngre  fountains,  30%. 

Candles,  25%. 

Railroad  ties.  free. 

Statues.    30%. 

Axles.    80%. 

Sho«  elastic  cloth,  30%. 

Boats,  free. 

Punches,  brass,  free. 

Machinery,  packlng:s,  free. 

Skirts,    40';j. 

Laces,   30%. 

Pleated  cloth,  cotton  and  silk, 
30%  ;   pure  silk.   36%. 

Linoleum  and  rubber  cloth,  30%. 

Pickles.  25%. 

Veneers,  30%. 

Hand  vises,  free. 

Brooms.  30%. 

Whlsp  brooms,  30%. 

Shot-g:un8  (Imported  only  with 
permission  of  government),  50 
per  cent. 

Chisels,   free. 

Cuspidors,   25%. 

Watch   and  clock   faces.    26%. 

Stumps,  30%. 

iKnamel.  25 'Z^. 

Emery.  30*;^. 

Swords,   25%. 

Mirrors.  30^:;. 

Hand  spikes,  free. 

Spurs.   25  7<. 

Spong:es,  30%. 

Llthog:raphic  prints  and  eng:rav- 
inprs.  30 r.. 

Stands.   257<. 

Shoemakers  peg:s.  25'"/. 

Stearine,  raw.  15%. 

Window  shade  cloth,  30%. 

Fire  extinguishers,  free. 

Stoles,    church.    40%. 

Tow   for  furniture  making.   300^. 

Oakum,  free. 

Stirrups,  iron,  steel,  bronze  or 
copper  or  any  other  plain  metal. 
unco\-ered.  25<;;^  ;  wood,  30%; 
leather   or  velveit   cover,   85%. 

Cases  for  scissors  and  other  In- 
struments, of  all  kinds.  30%. 

Labels.  30%. 
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Squeezers  for  extractingr  Juice  of 
meat  and  fruits;  25%;  wringers 
for  clothes,  with  cylinders  of 
any  kind  of  material,  free. 

Extract  of  meat,  25%;  logrwood. 
40%:  <malt,   30%. 

Lig^hthous'O   lanterns,   30%. 

Lamip  grlobeB,  hooks,  and  other 
iparts  for  gas  or  -electric  lights, 
10%;  other  kinds  of  lamps, 
30%. 

Door  mats,  30%. 

Bag9,   free. 

Vermioelll,  25%. 

Felt,  80%. 

Rope  yarn,  30%. 

FiUet.  25%. 

Filters,  30%. 

Hoops,  free. 

Flower-pots,  80%. 

Flowers  and  artificial  plants, 
30%. 

Foils,  30%. 

Foot  warmers,  35%. 

PhonogTCiphs,  30%. 

Paring  chisels,  free. 

(Match  boxes,  are  valued  the  same 
as  cigar-ca'ses  in  their  respect- 
ive class. 

Matches,  30%. 

Photographs,   30%. 

Portable  forges,  free. 

Dess-cocuts,  40%. 

email  flasks,  30%. 

Blankets,   80%. 

J'Yenoh   beans,   26%. 

Fruits,  fresh,  free;  dry,  non-<8pe- 
cifled,  25%. 

IFmiit  baskets,  valued  as  sugar- 
bowls  In  its  resfpective  class. 

Bellows,  free. 

Sheaths,  40%. 

Saddles,  30%. 

Chick-peas,   25%. 

.Tack -planes,    30%. 

Gelatine.  25%. 

Cotton  fabrics,  linen,  wool,  hemp 

or  flax,  jute.  30 r^  ;  allk  fabrics. 

or  mixed  with  silk.  35%. 
Artificial    silk    is    considered    as 

natural  animal  silk. 
Geographical     and     astronomical 

globes,  free. 
Olu-cose,  30%. 
Military  neck  pieces,  silver-plated 

or  guilt,   25%. 
Ru'bber,     raw     or     manufactured. 

30%. 
Caps,  40%. 

Joln-er's    gauge.s,    free. 
Greases,  30%. 
Scythes,  free. 
Guano,  free. 

Gloves,  cotton,  lin^n.  wool,  box- 
ing, fencing,  bristle,  flax  or 
Jute,  30%.  «Ilk,  mixed  or  kid, 
suede  or  leather,  35%. 

I^mp  shades,  30%. 

Muffs.    40%. 

Traveling  coats,  40%. 


Silk  lining  for  hats  or  caps,  40%. 

Leather   military  stripes,   26%. 

Mine  fuses,  free. 

Guttapercha,  raw  or  in  plates, 
30%. 

Hatchets,  free. 

Hammocks,  30%. 

Flour,  10%. 

Buckles,    25%. 

Ice-cream  freezers,  25%. 

HoT««shoes,    25%. 

Tools,  non-specified,   free. 

Figs,   257f. 

Cotton    or  wool   waste,   30%. 

Thread,  cotton,  woal,  with  or 
witthout  silk,  for  sewing,  em- 
broidering or  darning.  10%, 
linen,  flax  or  Jute,  for  packing 
purposes,  30%. 

Tin-p'lates,   15%. 

Saw  blades,   free. 

Material  for  manufacture  er  arti- 
ficial flowers,   30%. 

Mushrooms,  free. 

Shoe  lasts,   free. 

Hatter's  shapers.  free. 

Assaying  furnaces,   free. 

Garden  threshers,  free. 

Hair-pins,  25%. 

Eggs.  free. 

T^oadstones,    free. 

Printing  eQuipment,   free. 

Soa^ps.  30%. 

Soap  containiers,  30%. 

Ham.  25%. 

HecMistalls    of    halter,    40%. 

Syrups,    25%. 

Fishing  tackles,  80%. 

.Tars.   30%. 

Bird  cages.  80%. 

Syringes,  30%;  for  hypodermic 
injeotions,  free. 

.Tulcee.  25%. 

Toys,  80%. 

T.#acou'er,    30%. 

Sealing  wax,  30%. 

r^amps.   30%. 

Small  hand  1am.ps  for  mines,  free. 

Tramps  of  Iron  or  steel,  with  or 
without  handle,  for  agriculture, 
free. 

Wool.  free. 

Oysters,  fihrlmps  and  lobsters, 
25<rr. 

Penholders,  bras.^.  nickel  plate<^, 
25%  ;  gol-d  or  silver.  10%:  pearl. 
Ivory,  engraved,  wood  or  metal 
oomposltlon.  30^;  metal.  80%: 
for  slates,  with  or  without 
wood.  free. 

Wash  stands.  Iron.  26%. 

Ribbon   bows,   silk,   40%. 

Milk,  powdered,  sterilised  or 
condensed,   86%. 

Lye,  common.  30%. 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried  or  pre- 
server!, 25%. 

Tonprue,  dried   or   In  brine,    26%. 

T^ntlls,   25%. 

Letter  stensils  and  stamps,   80%. 
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Frock  coats,  40%. 

Wine  jars.  35%. 

Garters,  40%. 

Sand   paper,   30%. 

Filex.   for   artisans.    30%. 

Kar    picks,    30%.         ; 

Pen  wipers  of  all  kinds.  30%. 

Chinaware,    30%. 

Mirror  plates,   30%. 

Hops.  10%. 

Mourning:  clothes,    40%. 

Watch  k«ys,  26%. 

Faucets  or  barrel  stoppers.  30%. 

Keys  for  lockers,  30%. 

Grass  cutters,  and  other  similar 
instruments,   free. 

Cabinet  wood,  unmanufactured. 
30%. 

Polished   wood.   15%. 

Dyewood,  30%. 

Corn,   30%. 

Nipples,  30%. 

Aprons,    40%. 

Handles,  umbrella,  parasol  or 
cane*  broom  or  duster,  30%; 
handles  for  tools,  free. 

Hose,  rubber,  metal,  leather,  can- 
vass,    25%     rubber     tubes     for 

syringes,    30%. 

Peanuts,  26%. 

Models  for  tailors  or  dressmak- 
ers, 80%. 

Mantl-es,  30%;  same  embroidered, 
eliminatingr  boxes.   35%. 

Hor^e  blankets,   40%. 

Liard,  26%. 

Ginger,  30%. 

Machines,  non-specified,  with  ac- 
cessories for  Industries,  arts, 
sciences,  with  or  without  pieces, 
free;  for  chopping  meat,  grind- 
ing and  toasting  coffee,  mak- 
ing butteir,  etc.,  26%. 

Frames.  30%. 

Ivory,  natural  or  imitation,  30%. 

Lamp  shades.  30%. 

M)arble.  blocks.  30%. 

Hammers,  free. 

Putty.   30%. 

Mallets,   iron   or  steel,  free. 

Wicks  for  'lamps,  80%:  grreased 
for  eras  fixtures,  sulphured  for 
dislnifecting  eontainers  <yf  wine 
and  liquor,   free. 

Measures.   15%. 

Liquid   measures,   25%. 

Pottagie.  non-specified.  26%. 

Metal,  yellow,  white  or  nickel. 
26%. 

Honey,  of  bees,  sugar  cane  or 
palm,  26%. 

Models  for  embroidery  and  for 
drawing,    free. 

Patterns,    30%. 

Bottlea,  30%. 

Buttons,  30%. 

Buttons   for  electric   bells,    30%. 

Muzzles  and  fillets  or  Iron  or  oth- 
er ordinary  metal,  for  horses, 
26%. 

Trusses,   30%. 


Kmbroidery  with  gold  or  silver 
silk  twist,  hemp,  gold  or  silver 
thread  for  spangles,  etc.,  25%. 

Brushes  with  handles  of  ivory  for 
barbers,  with  handles  of  bone, 
ordinary  metal,  or  wood,  30%; 
brushes  of  other  kinds  for  art- 
isans, free. 

Burnishers  of  iron  or  agate,  free. 

Brushes  for  horses,   free. 

Burins,  free. 

Statues  and  busts  of  wood,  mar- 
ble, stone,  metal  or  paste,  with 
or  without  pedestal,  30%. 

Painter's  easel,   25%. 

Human  hair,  prepared  or  not, 
30%. 

Halters,   40%. 

Dowels,  free. 

Wire  -cable,   free. 

Cocoa  in  powder  form  or  other- 
wise,  40%. 

Sauoe-ipans,   25%. 

Chains,   25%. 

Coffee,  In  grains  or  ground,  40%. 

Coffee  pots,  of  bronze  or  copper, 
nickel  plated,  of  white  metal, 
German  silver,  guilded,  25%; 
all  other.   30%. 

Boxes,  with  tools  for  artisans, 
free;  Safes;  boxes,  wood,  card- 
board, tin,  brass,  musical,  etc., 
30%. 

Purses,  hand  baskets  and  other 
similar  bags  made  of  paste- 
board or  wood,  ordinary  meital, 
silver  plated  or  not,  guilded  or 
nickel  plated;  tortoise-shell, 
ivory  or  pearl,  silver,  etc.,  40%. 

Powder  boxes  and  hat  boxes,  36%. 

Small  boxes  for  drugglets  made 
of  cardboard,  wood  or  tin.  30%. 

iCases.  white  wood,  for  packing 
30%. 

Lime,  30%. 

Hosiery,  men's  women's  or  chil- 
dren's 36%. 

Decalcomania,   30%. 

Boilers,   free. 

Heaters.    25%. 

Shoes  (duty  is  collected  on  dozen 
pairs  as  tinit).  leather  of  any 
kind  or  cloth,  non-specified, 
45%;  water-proof,  with  wool 
outer  cover;  with  attached 
skates*  with  fiber  or  wood 
soles,   40%. 

Shoes  having  less  than  fifteen 
centimeters  in  lengrth  are  sub- 
>eot  to  a  rebate  of  75%  on  the 
regular  duties;  those  having 
from  16  to  20  centimeters  in 
length  are  subject  to  a  rebate 
of  16%   on  the  regular  duties. 

Shoe  horns,  horn.  hone,  metal, 
non-sipecified,  26%  tortoise- 
shell  or  imitation.  30%. 

Men's  or  women's  drawers.   40%. 

Shlnts  of  all  kinds  for  men, 
women  and  children,   40%. 

Underwear,    40%. 
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B«I'l8,    26%. 

Tukyes  or  pipes,  of  iron  or  steel, 
of  le«ul  or  composition  for 
equ«ducts;  of  iron,  bronze  or 
copper  for  boilers,  15%;  of  iron 
for  chimneys  and  other  u-ses. 
for  bedsteads,  25%.  of  day,  for 
water-works,   30%. 

Baskets,  30%. 

Candlesticks,   25%. 

Hemip   or  Jute,   raw,   30%. 

Cloith  capes  for  men,   40%. 

Metal   stoppers  for  bottles,   free. 

Rifles  (only  with  permission  of 
the  Supreme  Government),  50%. 

Caramel,    liquid  or    paste,    30%. 

Charcoal,  pit  ooal  and  coke.  free. 

Oayon  for  drawing^,  black,  30%. 

Frames,  30%. 

Jackets  or  waists,  40%. 

I'arquiet  flooring:,   80%. 

Mustard  in  powider  form,  25%. 

■Motors  for  machines,   free. 

Spri^ng^s    for    clocks   or    watches, 

257r.- 

Gun  ahot,   26%. 

Dolls,   35%. 

Moss,   30%. 

Music  sheets,   30%. 

Razors,  26%;  in  boxes  with  ac- 
cessories, 36%. 

Levers,  for  artisans,  free. 

Nuttf.  25%. 

Nuts.  26%. 

Perfu(m"es,    40%. 

Lieatther  bottles  and  leather  boots, 
30%. 

Artificial  eyes,  30%. 

Archil  in  liquid,  tpaste  or  powder 
form,  30%. 

Ecclesiastical  trimmings,  40%. 

Gold  for  denists,  10%. 

Wicks.   30%. 

Straw,  30%. 

Wood  palettes.   30%. 

Ralad  mixers,  26%. 

Trousers,   40%. 

Chandeliers,  30%. 

Ijamp    «hade«i.    paper,    cotton    or 

porcelain,    30%;    silk,    36%. 

Dipers.  40%. 

Towels,  30%. 

Handkerchiefs,  30%. 

Paper,  30%  in  strips-  for  tele- 
grams and   newspapers,   free. 

Paraffin.  16%. 

TTmbrellas,    35%. 

Pasciementeriee,  30%;  of  silk, 
with  mixture  of  other  inferior 
material.  36%;  of  ordinary 
metal,  grullded  or  nickel-plated, 
lined  with  any  material  not  of 
silk.  26%. 

Raisins.  25%. 

Pastes  of  beans,  rice,  etc.,  25%. 

Hay,  free. 

Hkaites,  30%. 

Combs,  30%. 

Side  combs.  Including:  back  combs, 
30%. 

Hair,  30%. 


Seeds,  of  cotton  or  palm,   free. 

Racks.   30%. 

ParchmeJit,   40%. 

Pearls,  10%;  of  fflass  or  composi- 
tion, 30%. 

Pessaries  of  rubber  with  or  with- 
out metal.  30%. 

Weig:hts,  scale,   26%. 

Fish,  dry,  smoked  or  in  brine, 
26%. 

Steme,  30%. 

Nipple   shields,    30%. 

Pick-€Lxes,  free. 

Stones,  fine,  for  irrlndinR  knives, 
or  sharpening:  tools,  free;  pu- 
mice    stone,     16%;     fire-stone, 

307c. 

Pepper,    25%. 

Pinchers,  30%. 

Pipes,  for  smoking:,   30%. 

Paper  weig:hts,  26%. 

Pistols  (only  with  (permission  of 
Supreme  Government).  60%. 

Revolver  cases,  36%. 

Slates,   free. 

Plants  and  seeds,  free. 

Soles  for  shoes,  30%. 

Silver  bars.  free. 

Lead  in  sheets  or  bars,  26%. 

Feather   dusters,    30%. 

L.eg:g:ins.  40%. 

Powder,  for  mines  and  dynamite, 
free;  for  hunting:,  in  barrels, 
30%. 

Powder,  for  killing:  insects,  or 
clarifying^  wines  or  li<2iiore,  for 
coloring:  liquors,  for  cleaning 
metal  objeots.  30%;  face  powd- 
er«  in  boxes,  packagres  or  cans, 
with   or  without  .puffs,   40%. 

Bottle  cases,  40%. 

Money  cases,  30%. 

Press,  of  iron  or  steel,  to  press 
cloths,  or  for  domestic  use. 
26%;  for  typog:raphSk  or  agrni- 
cultural  use,  of  iron,  wood,  or 
steel,   free. 

Wrlng:er8,  free. 

Doors  and  windows,  60%. 

Polishes  of  iron  or  steel,  of  wood 
or  bone,  free. 

Punchers,  free. 

r)ag:g«^rs.  60%. 

•Cheese.  26%. 

Racquets,  30%. 

Scrapers  of  iron  or  steel,  free; 
scrapers  for  desk,  with  handle 
of  wood  or  composition.  30%. 

Scrapers  for  cleaning:  planks  of 
ships,  free. 

Spokes,  16%. 

Fishing  lines.  30%. 

Pooket-books.  35%. 

Sprinklers,  30%. 

Rulers,   30%. 

Ploug:h-sihares,  free. 

Screens  for  balconies,  w*indow8, 
or  g:ardens,  painted  or  not,  40%. 

Oars,  16%. 

Spring:^  for   furniture,   25%. 

Reins,   40%. 
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Wheels,   25%. 

Hollers.   30%. 

Rosaries,  30%. 

Wheels    for   carriagres,   of    wood, 

15%:  o^  *ron  or  st-eel,  free. 
Sheets,  embroidered  or  not,   40%. 

broidered  or  not,  40%. 
Hollow  punches,  free. 
Wrenches,  free. 
TapUca,  25%. 
Salt,   25%. 
Sausaeres,  25%. 
Saltpetre,  free. 
Life   belts,    36%. 
Sanders,  80%. 

Slood  cry  stall  »ed  for  suger,  80%. 
Leech,  free. 
Sardines,   25%. 
Tallow,  30%. 
Orits.  26%. 
Saws,    free. 
Siphons,  30%. 
Saddles,   40%. 
Arm  shield's,  80%. 
Quilts,   30%:  flUk.    40%. 
Corset   covers,    40%. 
Oil   cloths,   40%. 
Envelopes,   30%. 
Overcoats.    40%, 
Solder,   free. 
Hats   and   caps  for  men,    women 

and  children,  40%. 
Surgrlcal  boufirlea,  15%. 
SolderiniT  pipes,  free. 
Suspensories,  30%. 
Tobacco,  in  leaves  or  picked,  3.00 

Bolivianos;    for    chewingr.    3.60 

Bolivianos  j;>er  kilo. 
Pop- gf una,  30%. 
Talcum    powoer,    30%. 
Cocers,  80%. 
nards,   30%. 
Tea,  of  all  kinds,  except  medical, 

60   Bolivianos   per  kilo. 
Cloths,  metallic,  of  wire  or  iron. 

painted  or    not   or    s»lvanised, 

26%. 
Telephones,   10%. 
Nut    crackers,    free. 
Forks,  26%. 
Thermometers,  medical,   free;  all 

others,   26%. 
Screw iplaites  for  artisans,  free. 
Tea-pots,  25%. 
Scissors  for  nails  and  lamps,  25%; 

for       mouldingr.      eewingr,      for 

barbers  and*  tailors,   free. 
Ink,    printingr,  Htbogrraphic,    and 

typewriter,    free;   in  all   colors 

for  writing:  or  dyeing:,    30%. 
Inkwells.   30%. 
Type.   free. 
/TJork-acrewfl,   25%. 
Draw*&rs   for  furniture,   30%. 
Fat,  26% 6 
Screws  of  iron   and   steel,   nickel 

related  or  plated,   of  bronse  or 

brass,   26%. 
Traips.  25%. 
Tjurpentine,   30%. 
Wheat,   free. 


Pocket   knives   with   one   or   two 

blades,  25%. 
Gla»s   cutters   of  iron   with   steel 

blades,  free. 
Small  chains  for  bridles,  26%. 
Cones  or  bag:s  of  paper  for  candy. 

30%. 
Spoons.  25%. 
Petticoats,  40%. 
Spatulas  of  iron  or  steel,  30%. 
Tin  bars  or  iplates,   26%. 
Plush  for  all  purposes,   26%. 
Photog:raphs.  30%. 
Craokers     or     biscuits,     without 

eweets  or  Juioe.  25%. 
Padlocks.    25%. 
Cinnamon,  25%. 
Wood  ashes.   30%. 
Paper   cutters,   80%. 
Dried  shrimps.  25%. 
Ordinary  bottles  for  liquors,  free. 
Mustache  holders.   40%. 
Powder  puffs.  3j0%. 
Neck-pieces  for  women,   40%. 
Polishing^  powder,  30%. 
Truffle*.    25%. 
Leajther  cases,  40%. 
Vanilla.  30%. 

Valves  for  machines,  free. 
Rods  of  wood.  free. 

or  umbrellas,  25%. 
Vaseline,  30%. 
Candles,  30%. 
Tricyoles,  36%. 
Poison  for  rats,  30%. 

Dreases  for  women  and  children. 
40%. 

Qlaes.    30%. 

'V1ineg:arv     26%;     in     Rlasa    cases. 

-  3.00  Bolivianos  per  dosen  bot- 
tles. 

E>ye-shades,   40%. 

Anvils,  free. 

Jute,  30%. 

Zinc,  bars,  or  infcots.  free;  sheets 

or   blocks,    26%. 
Rhus  for  dyeing:.  30%. 
Ring's;      key.      curtain,     .padlocK, 

bridles,  etc..   26%. 
Wag:on    harnesses,    36%. 
Fasteners,   10%. 
Rasor  stiraps,  30%. 
Bronse        groods.        non-specified. 

26%. 
Botitles,    iron    or    travellnR-.    and 

■earthenware   bottles,    30%. 
Clothe.«i  bruahes,  30%. 
Wax,    80%. 
Shoemakers*  wax.    30%. 

Cii^aret'tes.     8.60    Bolivianos     per 

kilo.    Legal   weight. 
Cigars.    6.00   Bolivianos   per  kilo. 
g:ros«i  wieight. 
TotletH,    porcelain,    26%. 
Clothing.    cu(    but    not    finished. 

60%. 
Sewing  boxes.  30%. 
Hoirse  hair,   30%. 
0]a«sw«.re,   nonspecified,   30%. 
Wimbles,   iron,   free. 
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Bearing-s,  Iron,  steel,  bronze,  or 
oop.i>er,    25%. 

Sperm,  whale,   30%. 

Pictures  and  prints,  on  paper  or 
eloth,   30%. 

Pokier  chips,  40%. 

Iron,  (raw,   pig",   plate,    non-speci- 

fled  shapes;  boiler  grates;  sugar 
furnaces,  ta^niks,  weighing  ovier 

46  kJilos  Ifor  mining  vpurposes; 
rails,  and  parts  .of  machinery, 
free. 

Iron  manufactures,  not  other- 
wise specified,  25%. 

Iron    shoe- tips,    free. 

Covers,  for  pianos  and  furniture, 

hats,  etc.,  40%;  straw,  for  bot- 
tles,  30%. 

Soda- water   containers,    25%. 

Gasoline,    25%. 

Sif tings.   25%. 

Instruments,  scientific,  not  other- 

w  Ise  specified,  fTee;  musical, 
and  parts,  including  pianos, 
organs,   etc.,    30%. 

Yeast,    30%. 

Awls,    free. 

Tooth-picks,  30%. 

Monkey    wrenches,    firee. 

Table  cloths  and  napkins:  paper, 
30%;   cloth,  40%. 

Butter,  25%. 

Masks,    50%. 

Pocket  lighters,   25%. 

Transmission    belts,    free. 

Furniture,    40%. 

Pastilles,    disinfecting,    25%. 

Shirt    fronts,    40%. 


Klectric  batteries,  10%. 
Wash-stands.    25%. 
Pistachio   nuts,    25%. 
Flat   irons,    fi-ee. 
Graphite,    polishing,    25%. 
Feathems,    30%. 
Pens,    writing.    80%. 
Multigraphs,    30%. 
Attomizers,    30%. 
Plow  blades,  free. 

Bronze,  bronze  ipalnt  or  powder, 
25%. 

Cane  tips:  metal,  26%;  born  or 
bone,    30%. 

Rifles,  50%,  imported  only  with 
Government  permit. 

Blood,  crystallized,  for  sugar  re- 
fining,   30%. 

Parson  cloaxs,  40%;  veg-etable 
ivory,   30%. 

Drills,   hand  or  mechanical,  free. 
Knit    goods,    non-apecified,    40%. 
Pincers^   free. 
Hair  curlers,   25%. 
Bench  vises,  free. 

Suits  and  dresses  for  children, 
40%. 

Tripoli.    10%. 

Structural    iron,  ,  10%. 

Mate.   26%. 

Gypsum,   30%. 

Horse  collars,  40%. 

Dog  collars,   25%.. 

QJass  bead  necklaces,  25%;  am- 
ber  or    imitation,    30%. 

Electrical    armatumes,    free. 

Compasses,  magnetic,  25%. 


On  January  2,  1919,  the  new  taxes  on  imported  liquors  were 
announced.    Following  is  the  list,  per  dozen  bottles: 

Bitters,  19.20  bolivianos;  white  Wines,  24;  liquors,  such  as 
cognac,  whisky,  and  gin,  24;  sweet  wines,  24;  beer  In  ordinary 
bottles,  3;  beer  and  "chicha"  in  other  containers,  0.40  per  liter; 
mineral  waters,  0.05  per  kilo;  soft  drinks,  0.05  per  kilo;  table 
wines  in  ordinary  bottles,  9.60  per  dozen;  in  other  containers, 
0.08  per  liter;  light  sparkling  wines  in  ordinary  bottles,  8.40  per 
dozen;  in  other  flasks,  0.70  per  liter;  champagnes  and  other 
heavy  sparklink  wines,  24  per  dozen;  dry  wines  in  ordinary  hot. 
ties,  10.80  per  dozen,  and  in  other  containers,  0.90  per  liter. 


DRUGS. 

All  drugs  are  valued  at  30%  according  to  valuation  fixed 
by  the  Bolivian  Government. 

The  exceptions  are: 

Liquors,  alcoholic  medicines,  in  ordinary  bottles,  up  to  75 
centilitres,  8.00  boHvianos;   alooholic  medicinals,  .80  bolivianos. 

Wines,  medicinal,  non-specified,  in  plain  bottles,  up  to  75 
centilitres,  8.00  bolivianos;  medicinal,  non-apecified,  in  other  con- 
tainers, .60  bolivianos.     . 

Potash,  pure  or  impure;  serum,  in  general,  for  epidemics,  in 
cases,  free. 
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FINANCE. 

The  finances  of  Bolivia  are  in  bad  shape!  The  normal  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  revenue,  and  this  situation  is  growing, 
more  acute. 

The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  maiuljf  derived  from  custom  duties, 
spirit  duties,  tin.  silver,  gold,  wolfram,  antimony,  and  other 
minerals,  rubber  export,  patents,  and  stamps. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  7  years: 

Year  Revenue  Bxpendlture 


1911  $6,666,205  $7,261,130 

1912  8,065,840  6.493,680 

1913  8,807.545  8,888.920 

1914  9.200,000  9,200,000 

1915  6,794,320  8.581.575 

1916  6.413.800  9,029.335 
1918  13.034.750  14.458,100 

The  fiscal  year  of  1918  was  closed  with  an  excess  of  taxes 
over  the  estimated  revenue,  amounting  to  2,600,000  bolivianos. 
The  import  duties  on  imported  alcohols,  on  tobacco,  customs 
duties,  and  export  duties  on  elastic  rubber,  also  the  income  of  the 
railroad  lines,  left  a  deficit  of  approximately  6,500,000  boli. 
vianos,  in  which  sum  is  included  as  loss  1,000,000  bolivianos  in 
nickel  coin  never  put  in  circulation,  and  the  entire  sum  of  600,000 
bolivianos  circulated  as  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  for 
the  treasury,  which  that  year  were  entirely  nominal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  the  banking  business,  and  the 
high  price  of  exported  minerals  on  which  corresponding  duties 
were  collected,  increased  the  funds  in  the  treasury  in  these  and 
other  items  by  an  approximate  sum  of  4,000,000  bolivianos,  re. 
ducing  the  deficit  to  the  figure  given  above. 

The  total  import  duties  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
were  approximately  10,000,000  bolivianos. 

The  estimated  general  balance  of  the  national  budget  for 
1919  shows  the  receipts  at  31,328,767  bolivianos  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  38,471,853  bolivianos,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,143,- 
085   bolivianos. 

On  October  22,  1918,  President  Jos^  Gutierrez  Guerra  con. 
vened  the  National  Congress  in  extra  session  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  budget,  municipal  licenses,  accidents  to  work, 
men,  additional  credits,  the  moratorium  law,  customs  tariff, 
Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  Railway,  bills  to  create  a  bureau  of 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,  a  national  agronomic  and  veterin> 
ary  institute  in  Trinidad,  potable  water  supply  for  La  Paz,  coin- 
ing of  n'oney  in  Potosl,  a  school  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
at  Cordillera,  subvention  in  the  construction  of  hospitals  in  La 
Paz,  colonization  in  Pilcomayo,  and  bills  concerning  the  sanita- 
tion of  cities  and  the  laying  of  sewers. 

On  March  19  the  President  signed  a  law  providing  that  all 
internal  revenue,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  taxes  enumerated  in 
the  law,  shall  be  collected  by  the  staff  of  the  internal  revenue 
and  liquor  bureau. 
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In  February  the  Bolivian  Government  decided  to  annul  the 
contract  with  Chandler  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  latter 
company  was  made  the  fiscal  asrent  of  Bolivia  for  the  United 
States. 

DEBT. 

The  National  debt  of  Bolivia  was  officially  estimated  on 
June  30,  1919,  as  follows: 

Foreign  debt,  mostly  held  in  London,  £3,114,682:      04:05. 
Internal  debt,  Bs.  19,456,175. 
Floating  debt,  Bs.,  10,477,471.86. 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  has  been  amortized  by  the 
calling  in  of  customs  bonds,  from  which  during  the  last  half  of 
1918  and  the  first  six  months*  of  1919  something  more  than 
2,000,000  were  realized.  The  issue  of  bonds  of  1914  of  the 
indemnity  of  Acre  and  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  are  being 
made  in  small  sums  in  accordance  with  the  laws  authorizing 
them.  The  floating  debt  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  American  gold,  provided  for  by  a  €ftiort.time  credit 
opened  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  with  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

None  of  the  Bolivian  municipalities  have  any  external  bonds 
outstanding.  Some  of  the  cities  have  borrowed  sums  for  muni- 
cipal  improvements  either  from  banks  or  from  other  local  inter- 
ests. None  of  these  loans  are  large.  Bonds  of  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  which  are  occasionally  dealt  dn  locally  and  which  are  en- 
titled to  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  sell  at 
60.  Interest  is  said  to  be  paid  somewhat  irregularly.  La  Paz 
is  seeking  arrangements  whereby  better  sewerage  facilities  may 
be  obtained  and  a  filtration  system  provided  for  the  purifica. 
tion  of  the  water  used  in  the  city.  The  revenues  of  the  two 
systems  are  offered  as  security.  It  is  said  that  well-known 
American  financial  interests  are  investigating  the  proposition. 

BANKING. 

Previous  to  the  banking  reform.  Bolivia  had  four  Banks  of 
issue,  viz:  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n,  the  Banco  Nacional,  the  Banco 
Mercantil  and  the  Banco  Argandona.  These  institutions  to- 
gether  represented  about  Bs.   41,000,000. 

A  law  promulgated  on  the  5th  of  January,  1911,  created  the 
Banco  de  la  Naci6n.  the  only  Bank  of  Issue  that  now  exists  in 
Bolivia.  Its  purposes  were  to  better  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Republic;  to  control  the  finances  of  the  country,  to  give 
stability  to  the  fiduciary  circulation,  and  to  establish  a  firm 
rate  of  exchange  with  foreign  markets. 

In  May,  1911,  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  started  in  business  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  £1.275,000  (English  pounds  sterling),  or 
the  equivalent  of  Bs.  15,937,500.  shares  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  pounds  being  assigned  to  the  Government  and  the  rest 
to  different  stockholders.  Many  shares  were  taken  by  London 
and  Paris  bankers. 
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(For  details  of  banking  reform  see  Latin-Ameri<;an  Year 
Book  for  1919,  pages  97-98). 

The  metal  reserve  of  the  nation  has  been  increased  by  the  sum 
of  $2,000,000  American  gold  which  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  im- 
ported, using  for  the  purpose  its  deposit  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  amount  of  gold  on  deposit  in  the 
banks  of  Bolivia  was  as  follows:  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Bojlviana, 

7.916.997  bolivianos;  Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia,  3,467.519  bo- 
livianos;  Banco  Mercantil,  1,622,350  bolivianos;  Banco  Fran- 
Cisco  Argandona,  980,337  bolivianos;  making  a  total  of  13.- 
987,203  bolivianos. 

The  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  of  Bolivia,  of  which  65  per  cent,  of 
the  shares  are  owned  by  the  Government,  declared  on  June  30, 

1918,  a  net  profit  of  1,510,495  bolivianos,  and  on  December 
31,  1918,  1,558,295,  or  a  total  of  3,068.790  bolivianos.  The 
reserves  for  the  year  were  raised  during  1918  to  2,000,000  bo- 
livianos, which  added  to  other  convertible  funds  amounts  to 
2,009,381  bolivianos,  representing  21  per  cent,  of  the  payable 
capital,  putting  the  bank  on  a  very  solid  basis  The  circulatioh 
of  the  bills  of  the  bank,  amounting  to  20,388,896  bolivianos  on 
December  31,  1917,  in  1918  went  up  to  25,984,984  bolivianos, 
or  an  increase  of  5,596,088  bolivianos.  The  profits  of  this  bank 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation  in  1911  up  to  the  30th  of  June, 

1919,  amounted  to  15,762,249  bolivianos.  The  condition  of  the 
bank  on  the  30th  of  June,  1919,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand 
13.277,654  bolivianos;  bills  in  circulation,  2.6,613,141  bolivianos; 
foreign  assets,  18,434,302  bolivianos;  deposits,  18,526,162  boli- 
vianos; investments  in  notes,  36,510,374  bolivianos;  net  profits, 

1.563.998  bolivianos. 

The  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  has  increased  its  capital  1,000,* 
000  bolivianos,  selling  all  the  new  shares  among  its  old  stock- 
holders a.t  a  premium  of  50  per  cent. 

By  legislative  enactment  of  February  3,  1919,  the  moratoriuni 
for  obligations  payable  in  gold  was  further  extended  to  Septem* 
her  30  of  the  same  year  in  cases  where  the  creditor  did  not  accept 
payment  in  notes  issued  by  banks  of  the  Republic. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  Bolivian  National  Bank  of  La  Paz 
amounted  to  1,558,295  bolivianos,  in  the  second  half  of  1918. 

A  presidential  decree  of  March  10,  1919,  authorized  the 
Bolivian  National  Bank  to  import  through  the  national  custom- 
house of  the  north  the  following  denominations  of  bills  to  re- 
place those  which,  now  worn  out  were  to  be  burned  according 
to  legal  procedure:  One  million  one-boliviano  bills;  one  hun- 
dred thousand  10-boliviano  bills;  fifty  thousand  20-boIiviano 
bills;  and  thirty  thousand  50.boliviano  bills. 

Banking  Holidays  of  Bolivia. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  February  16,  Monday  before 
Lent;  February  17,  Tuesday  before  Lent;  February  18,  Ash 
Wednesday;  April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday; 
April  3,  Holy  Saturday;   June  3.  Corpus  Christi;   August  6.  In^ 
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dependence  Day;  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day;  November  2,  All 
Souls'  Day;  December  8,  Immaculate  Conception;  December  25, 
Christmas  Day.  The  decree  of  September  10,  1903,  limited  all 
national  holidays  to  one — the  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  on  August  6,  1825.  On  December  19,  1905,  a 
new  law  designated  *'all  the  fiiundays  of  the  year"  and  the  dates 
enumerated  above  as  holidays.  Outside  of  thet*^  dates  no  public 
office  suspends  business. 

Commercial  Credit. 

Terms  for  commercial  credits  in  Bolivia  range  from  90  to 
120  and  150  days,  it  being  sometimes  stipulated  that  the  date 
should  only  run  from  the  receipt  of  the  goods.  The  law  provides 
that  a  renewal  is  not  valid  unless  the  renewed  acceptance  bears 
the  signature  of  both  drawer  and  drawee.  As  a  rule,  drafts  are 
accepted  only  on  the  arrival  of  goods  at  the  customhouse.  In- 
structions  should  be  given  so  as  to  protest  in  case  of  nonac- 
ceptance  or  nonpayment;  whether  documents  are  to  be  handed 
over  on  acceptance  or  only  after  payment  (the  latter  being  un- 
usual); whether  the  shipper's  agent  or  bank  is  to  be  allowed 
the  power  to  extend ;  the  interest  charged  on  renewals  and  rebate 
on  prepayment.  Collection  commission  at  La  Paz  and  Oruro 
is  one-half  of  l  per  cent,  and  in  other  centers  l  per  cent. 

POSTS  AND  TKLEGRAPHS. 

There  are  317  post-offices  in  Bolivia. 

There  are  about  4,000  miles  of  telegraph  Hues.  Bolivia  is 
in  telegraphiK;  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
lines  of  the  Central   and   South   American  Telegraph   Company, 

as  well  as  by  the  railway  telegraph  lines  to  Pertl  and  Argentina. 
The  receipts  of  the  government  telegraph  system  are,  363,595 
bolivianos;  the  expenditures  803,678  bolivianos. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1919,  stated  that  the  mail  and  postal  service  in  1918 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  postal  money  orders  over  the 
previous  year,  and  that  new  offices  have  been  established  in 
several  districts  to  improve  the  service.  Six  new  lines  are  to 
be  added  to  the  telegraphic  system,  four  of  these  lines  being 
already  under  construction.  Of  the  24  telegraph  offices  in  dif- 
ferent  districts  18  are  Government  owned  and  6  are  operated  by 
individuals.  A  wireless  service  has  been  divided  into  three  zones 
with  central  stations  at  Riberalta,  Voacha,  and  Yacuiba. 

In  May  1919  the  radio  telegraph  station  of  Cobija  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Its  installation  was  provided  for  in  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  National  Government  and  the  Marconi 
Company. 

A  telegraph  line  is  being  built  from  La  Paz  to  Parquepujio. 
In  September  last  a  night  school  for  students  of  telegraphy  was 
opened   In   the   national   capital. 
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PUBIdC  WORKS. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  installing  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  at  Trinldful,  Department  of  Beni. 

Work  of  the  new  Hospital  at  Potosf^  the  cornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  on  November  10,  1918,  has  been  commenced.  The 
Hospital  is  to  be  modern  in  every  respect,  and  will  be  equipped 
in  the  most  ecientiflc  and  up-to.date  manner.  * 

By  laws  of  the  National  Congress  the  President  is  authorized 
,to  begin  the  laying  of  the  sewerage  systems  of  the  cities  of 
Oochabamba  and  La  Paz,  and  with  this  object  to  obtain  two  loans 
of  1,000,000  bolivianos  for  Cochabamba  and  2,000,000  bolivianos 
for  La  Paz. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  prefect  of  the  Department 
of  Potosf  to  contract  a  loan  for  highway  construction.  The  prin. 
cipal  is  to  be  500,000  bolivianos,  with  interest  not  to  exceed  8 
per  cent,  annually  and  2  per  cent,  amortization  fund.  Of  this 
sum,  400,000  bolivianos  will  be  i^et  aside  for  the  construction  of 
an  automobile  highway  between  Atocha  and  Tupiza,  and  100,000 
bolivianos  for  a  similar  road  between  Catagaita  and  Camargo. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  authorized  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  State  of  Potosf  to  negotiate  a  loan,  not  exceeding 
200,000  bolivianos  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  house 
for  the  storage  of  provisions,  issuing  in  payment  therefor  muni- 
cipal bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  containing  provisions  for  a  2  per  cent,  annual  amortization 
fund. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  appropriated  5,00  bolivianos  to  be  ex. 
pended  in  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  Tupiza  to  San 
Juan  via  Mochara. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  calling  for  the  approp. 
riation  of  100,000  bolivianos  to  be  used  In  furnishing  the  city 
of  Santa  Cruz  with  a  supply  of  Potable  Water. 

RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

An  alien  not  over  60  years  of  age,  upon  proof  of  good  moral 
character,  desiring  to  establish  himself  In  Bolivia  will  be  granted 
the  following  privileges:  The  right  to  come  into  the  country 
and  be  transported  to  the  place  of  destination  over  the  high- 
ways or  railroads  of  the  country.  This  right  extends  to  his  wife, 
and  children;  the  free  transportation  of  his  baggage;  the  right 
to  occupy  public  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  stock  raising, 
or  any  other  useful  industry. 

Each  immigrant  may  obtain  50  hectares  (120  acres),  the 
value  of  which  is  fixed  at  14  cents  per  hectare.  Children  over 
14  years  of  age  secure  25  hectares  extra.  The  immigrant  may 
have  the  option  of  paying  cash  or  in  five-year  installments.  In 
the  latter  case  5  per  cent  annually  will  be  charged  for  the  value 
of  the  land.  The  immigrants  may  freely  select  the  land  desired 
in  the  designated  zone.  Children  over  18  years  of  age  have  the 
right  to  acquire  separate  land.  No  immigrant  may  posses  more 
than  three  lots  or  sections  by  purchase  of  other  means.     In  case 
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of  purchase  on  time,  the  immigrant  cannot  alienate  or  mortgage 
the  property,  the  Government  having  first  lien  on  the  land. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

Bolivia  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  field  for  French  in- 
vestors who  have  readily  absorbed  the  external  bonds,  financed 
SrutTlities.  and  otherwise  placed  money  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  Probably  France  has  invested  in  Bolivia  between 
$20,000,000  and  $25,000,000.  British  investments  were  recent 
ly  ^timated  at  $17,519,400;  Chile  has  several  millions  at  stake 
n  the  Bolivian  mines;  while  the  United  States.  Germany,  and.  in 
a  small  way.  Switzerland,  have  employed  capital  there.  Germany 
has  a  large  bank  there,  and  numerous  German  merchants,  previ- 
ous  to  the  war,  handled  a  large  part  of  the  country  s  imports. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  DEALERS  IN  BOLIVIA. 

(La  Paz.) 

Jev¥elry. 

Jos^     Fern&ndez,     D.    Rivero.     J.    OHvl^ra.     Bernardo    Sayler.     P. 
Schohaus,  J.   de  Serlr. 

Book  Dealern. 
Hno.s.    Am6.    lia   Unlversitaria.    Yanacocha    114.    Forces    G^na&lez 
y   Medina.   El  Slglo  Ilu»trado.   18a   LlosarrI   24;   Hnos    lAkermance   y 
Co..    Jusari    18-20-22;    Isaac    S4    Plaza.    Ayaoucho    S9-101;    A.    Someo. 
Vazquez. 

Notion  l>enlern. 

Pedro  Ardlles.  Blanchl  y  Co.,  Fermln  ^^"s'^^^^^i^S^^^^'tilf.l^ies 
Co..  Vda,  de  Forquea,  Adolfo  Gonz&lez.  K  y  W.  Hardt.  Hai  ries 
Thomp.son   y  Co,   Sebastian  Jimenez,   KwonR  Sang   y  Co. 

Mine  Companlen. 

Araca  Harrison  BoettlKer.  Carlos  Boch.  l>omlngo  Lorinl.  F.  S. 
Sanchez.  N.  Berth  in,  V.  FarRau. 

Hardware    Storen. 

F.  Arias,  Auffust  Hanatt.  Socabaya  81;  Hnos.  l-***?***^!.-  T^^^^°  .^^• 
Jo86  Martorell  e  hljo.  Comercio:  Ricardo  PnatOT,  Sooabaya  J|.  An- 
tonio  P6rez,  Abel   RIos.   Recreo   55;  Rosendo   Rios.   Sargranara   3i. 

Cuatom  Hoaae  Aicents. 

Arnaya  y  Co..  Hnoa.  Cariapa,  Hnos  Cazorla,  Damisburg:  Sohubei- 
inp  y  Co..  Dehesa  y  Co..  F.  Harman.  Enrique  Koste  y  to..  !•..  i^uis 
y  Co.,  Solar  y  Co. 

Rubber  Gooda. 

S.  Alexander  y  Co..  Rubier  Bolivian,  Pascual  Cesarino.  The  Chica- 
go,  Benedioto  Croitia.   Bottiprer   y   Harrison. 

Importera  and  Exportera. 

M.    Erqueta;    Fed^rlco    Kulert.    V     Farl«n     y    ^^'^^^-Jez "''''' 
Froudental.  Gerdes  y  Kommert.  F.  Gerdes  y  Co..  A.  GonzAlez. 

Chemlcala. 

\^  T-x    T  .,«!«!     A  nrsiircl    E    SagarruaRa 

G.   GonzAlez.    A.   G.   Gros^.^o.    D.   T-orlnl     A  ^J^}^'^^-''^ 

J.  Salmon,  A.  Valle.   E.   Valle.  A.  Vargas,  I  .  A.  Vargas. 

Botica  Bollvlana.  Botlca  del  Indlo,  Botlca  Central.  Botica  Pacefia, 
Botica  San  Sebasti&n. 


BRAZIL. 


Brazil  is  the  largest  Latin- American  country.  Its  area  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  continental  United  States,  but  its  popula- 
tion is  less  than  one  fifth  that  of  the  United  States.  The  deuErity 
of  population  is  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  more  sparsely 
populated  -S'tates — a  little  less  than  Colorado  and  a  little  over 
Utah.  It  is  nearly  sixteen  times  as  large  as  France,  and  is  the 
sixth  largest  country  in  the  world. 

Brazil  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  between  the  Equator 
and  the  Tropic  of  Caprioorn.  It  is  almost  wholly  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  only  South  American  countries  not  in  contact 
with  it  are  Chile  and  Ecuador. 

Its  natural  boundary  on  the  east,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
north  for  an  extension  of  about  5,000  miles  from  Cape  Orange, 
frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana,  to  Chuy  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Uruguay,  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  north  to  south  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  are  about  37,  and  between  Pernambuco,  on  the 
eighth  parallel  south  of  the  line,  and  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
there  are  as  many  east  to  west,  or  a  distance  of  4,350  kilometers. 
To  make  up  for  the  fact  that  there  are  few  natural  harbors 
or  bays  of  great  size — those  of  Sao  Salvador,  Bahia  and  Rio 
Janeiro  being  by  far  the  most  important — ^the  river  system  is 
good.  The  volume  of  the  Mississippi,  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
Amazon.  This  gigantic  stream  Is  1,800  miles  in  length,  and  is 
so  deep  that  its  very  slight  incline  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an 
Impulse  powerful  enough  to  retard  considerably  the  speed  of 
vessels  bound  up  stream.  While  the  average  depth  is  25  and 
the  minimum  15  fathoms,  depts  of  50  fathoms  in  the  estuary  are 
common.  Over  1,100  tributaries  flow  into  this  river.  At  its 
basin  soil  is  so  rich  that  for  every  bushel  of  maize,  beans  and 
rice  planted,  800  are  often  harvested.  Its  lower  part,  from  Ma- 
naos  to  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  bay,  1,000 
miles  deep  and  400  wide. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORIiD'S  WONDERS. 

Where  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Brazil  meet,  and  the  IguasO 
river  joins  the  Paranfi,  we  find  one  of  tho  world's  wonders:  the 
seven  falls  of  the  Paran&.  The  IguassU  itself  Is  noteworthy  for 
a  vast  semicircle  of  cascades,  the  largest  of  which  is  200  feet 
high.  There  are  several  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Paran&.  At  the  Set^  Quedas  falls,  or  catarats,  it  opens 
out  into  a  lake  4  %  miles  long  by  2  ^  miles  wide,  and  after  rush- 
ing  through  a  profound  gorge,  falls  some  310  feet,  with  a  volume 
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of  water  averaging  13,000,000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  reckoned 
at  4,300,000  H.  P.  From  Guayara  (Set6  Quedas),  the  mightiest 
catarats  on  earth,  to  the  falls  of  Iguassti,  is  a  distance  of  125 
miles.  Above  the  fatter  falls,  the  column  of  mist  is  visible  for  a 
distance  of  12  miles.  The  total  &idth  of  the  falls  is  13,133  feet. 
Mroe  than  half  of  Brazil  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  cut 
into  by  a  vast  number  of  rivers-  The  mean  altitute  is  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  isolated  ranges  up  to  7,000  feet,  and 
one  peak  (TtatiarA)  reaching  9,000  feet.  The  highest  summits 
are  seen  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  near  the  sea, 
and  in  the  center  three  long  chains  separate  by  the  bassins  of  the 
Sao  Francisco  and  Paraguay  rivers. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Brazil  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  thing. 
The  country  is  so  inmense  and  the  topography  so  varied  that  it 
has  at  least  three  different  zones.  The  latitude  of  Brazil  has 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  its  climate,  tl  is,  of  course,  naturally 
warmer  (on  the  coast)  in  the  winter  at  Par&  than  it  is  at 
Rio  Grande,  but  the  maximum  summer  heat  is  in  all  probability 
quite  as  great  In  the  latter  State.  The  average  temperature  of 
Par^  is  26°  centigrade,  or  78*  Fahrenheit. 

For  complete  details  of  climate  division,  see  La  tin- American 
Year  Book,  1919,  pages  104  to  106. 


AREA  AND  POPUIiATION. 

The  census  returns  of  1900  and  the  estimated  population  In 
1915  were  as  follows: 


Area 

PopalatloB 

STATE 

■4.  mJles 

1800 

1015 

cenaus 

Eatimated 

Al&goaa 

22.583 

649.273 

848.526 

Amazonas 

732,439 

249.756 

378.476 

Bahia 

164.643 

2.117,956 

2,746.442 

Ceara 

40,247 

849,127 

1.179,197 

Bapirito    Santo 

17,312 

209.783 

362,402 

Goyaz 

288,536 

255,284 

428.661 

Maranhao 

117,661 

459,308 

683.645 

Matto   Grosso 

632.683 

118,025 

191.145 

Minas    Gera-es 

221.951 

3.594,471 

4.628.553 

Parft 

443.903 

455,256 

809.886 

Parahyba 

28,854 

490,784 

630,171 

Paranft 

85,451 

327,136 

554.934 

Pernam'buco 

49,573 

1,178.150 

1.649,023 

Piauby 

116,623 

334,328 

441,350 

Hlo    de    Janeiro 

26,634 

926.035 

1.326.927 

Kio  Orand-eldo  Norte 

22.195 

274,317 

424,308 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

91.333 

1,149.070 

1.682,786 

Santa  Catharina 

28,632 

320.289 

463,997 

FVao  Paulo 

112,807 

2,279.608 

3,700,350 

Sersripe 

15.093 

356,264 

426.234 

Federal   District 

538 

746,749 

975.818 

Acre   Territory 

86.638 

Total 

3.218.991 

17.371,069 

24.618,429 

The  area  of  the  Acre  Territory  is  about  72,000  square  miles. 
This  territory  was  purchased  from  Bolivia  for  about  10,000,000 
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American  money.    In  1902  the  Territory  asked  to  l>e  admitted  as 
a  State. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  census  fixed  for  June  30, 
1911,  was  poBponed.  The  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
estimated  at  128,637  in  1911,  and  811,265  in  1906;  in  1911,  of 
Sao  Paulo,  450,000;  Bahia,  290,000;  Pernambuco,  150,000;  Be- 
lem,  200,000;  Porto  Alegre,  100,000;  Man&os,  50,000;  Nitheroy, 
35,000;  Santos,  35,000;  Cear&,  33,000;  Macei6,  33,000;  Para- 
hyba,  32,000;  Sao  Luiz,  32.000. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  in  1900  was 
239,820  at  the  end  of  1918  had  reached  504,278 — an  increase 
of  115  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  In  1900  there  were  22,407 
buildings  in  the  city,  valued  at  33,306  contos.  In  1918  fully 
55,356  buildings  were  reported,  valued  at  89,456  contos. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  Brazil  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1908  to  1917  was:  427,958  of  which  384,248 
were  from  European  ports,  15  from  Asiatic,  4,125  from  African, 
35,706  from  South  American,  3,833  from  North  American,  and 
31  from  Australian  ports.  The  following  figures  show  the  prin. 
cipal  nattonalities  which  arrived  during  this  period:  German, 
20,328;  Austrian,  14,905;  Argentine,  1,215;  French,  5,363;  Span, 
ish,  53,879;  Dutch,  2,850;  ItaUan,  35,816;  English,  3,399;  North 
American,  1,268;  and  Turco-Arabic,  17,291.  Of  the  total  im- 
migrants arriving,  305,684  were  males  and  122,274  females. 

In  1918,  20,501  immigrants,  of  which  12,531  were  males,  and 
7,970  females  entered  the  Republic  through  the  ports  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  and  Rio  Grande.  Of  this  number 
8,182  were  agriculturists,  785  artists,  7,694  laborers,  and  3,890 
were  not  classified. 

893  families  of  immigrants,  consisting  of  2,707  persons,  and 
4,544  immigrants  without  families,  entered  the  country  during 
1918  through  Sao  Paulo.  The  immigrants  were  of  the  following 
nationalities:  Argentinian,  112;  German,  1;  Brazilian,  485 
Belgian,  8;  Chilean,  5;  Chinese,  2;  Colombian,  l;  Danish,  2 
French,  211;  Greek,  8;  Spanish,  790;  Dutch,  4;  Italian,  215 
English,  67;  Japanese,  5;  North  American,  45;  Norweiglan,  2 
Portuguese,  5,058;  Peruvian,  6;  Russian,  119;  Roumanian,  5 
Swiss,  15;  Swedish,  3;  Servian,  1;  Turks,  37;  and  Uruguayan. 
44.  During  the  same  period  4,069  emdgrants  left  through  the 
same  port. 

The  Japanese  emigrants  to  South  America,  especially  to 
Brazil,  are  annually  increasing.  In  1908,  the  first  year  in  which 
emigration  to  Brazil  was  encouraged,  700  Japanese  left  for  that 
country;  in  1910,  the  number  was  800;  in  1911,  1,500;  1912. 
3.000;  1913.  3.000;  1914,  6.000;  1917,  3,000;  1918,  6,000.  In 
1919,  the  number,  it  is  believed,  exceeded  9,000. 

AID  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Director  of  the  Immigration  Service  has  distributed  to 
all  the  Brazilian  consular  offices  a  copy  of  the  immigration  laws 
now  in  effect  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  immigrants  are  re. 
ceived  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  aid  allowed  them 
by  the  Government. 
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The  Government  will  furnish  gratuitously  to  agricultural  im. 
migrants  who  arrive  with  their  families,  or  at  their  reauest, 
food,  medical  treatment  and  medicines,  in  case  of  sickness  at 
the  time  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  during 
the  unavoidable  period  before  they  can  proceed  to  their  freely 
chosen  destination;  freedom  from  duties  for  baggage,  agricultural 
machinery  or  tools  of  their  profession;  transportation  by  rail  or 
by  water  to  port  of  destination,  in  accordance  with  the  law  In 
force;  and  information  by  means  of  interpreters  who  will  ac- 
company them  whenever  necessary. 

Those  immigrants  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  Federal 
colonies  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  concessions  named  above, 
transportation  by  rail  to  the  location  of  the  colony;  food  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  six  days;  employment  or  job  work  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  etc.,  so  that  each  adult  of  a  family 
receives  remuneration  for  15  days'  work  per  month,  medicines 
and  diet,  free,  during  the  first  year  of  settlement;  medical  treat- 
ment until  the  colonist  may  be  independent;  free  distribution 
periodically  of  workmen's  tools,  seeds,  plants,  etc.;  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  elementary  farming  to  the  children  of  from  6 
to  14  years,  with  the  free  distribution  of  books  and  necessary 
supplies  to  the  <children  of  poor  settlers;  facilities  for  the  quick 
handling  of  mail;  information  on  their  rights  and  obligations,  etc. 

Ijand  for  Settlers. 

The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  each  settler  is  25  hectares 
(about  62  acres),  and  is  sold  at  the  price  of  8  to  30  milreis  per 
hectare.  There  are  farms  with  houses  and  without  houses,  these 
being  sold  for  the  cost  of  improvements.  The  Immigration 
Service  will  provide  temporary  quarters  for  those  settlers  who 
wish  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  their  own  account.  Amortization 
on  the  debt  of  the  colony  must  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  in  annual  payments  thereafter  for  a  period  of 
from  five  to  eight  years.  After  the  land  is  paid  for,  the  legal 
title  will  be  transferred  to  the  immigrant.  The  Government  will 
refund  to  the  immigrants  located  in  the  Federal  colonies  the 
amount  of  their  passage  from  the  country  of  emmigration  to 
Brazil,  by  crediting  it  to  their  account! 

The  Brazil  Takushoku  Kaisha  contracting  for  the  Japanese 
Colonization  of  Iguape  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  at  the  end  of 
1918  owned  17.120  hectares.  Most  of  this  real  estate  is  occupied 
by  Japanese  colonists,  and  a  few  natives  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Japanese,  306  famillies  composed  of  1,134 
persons,  and  5  Brazilian  families  composed  of  24  persons.  All 
the  colonists  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  man- 
dioca,  grains,  and  especially  rice. 

From  January  to  September.  1918,  the  agrricultural  colonies 
maintained  by  the  Brazilian  Immigration  Service  produced  a  total 
revenue  of  504,898  paper  milreis  ($126,224  American  currency). 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
colonies  has  increased  considerably:  60,879  paper  milreis  In 
1914;  101,957  milreis  in  1915;  186,755  milreis  in  1916;  342,139 
milreis  in  1917;  504,898  milreis  in  1918. 
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The  population  of  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  191S 
totaled  33,721  inhabitants,  of  which  10,413  were  native-born 
and    23,308    foreigners. 

Expenditures  for  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  during 
the  four  years  previous  to  1918  have  been:  808,956  paper  milreis, 
in  1914;  2,426,836  milreis,  in  1915;  2,849,941  milreis  in  1916; 
4,309,041  milreis  in  1917. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products  during 
the  same  period  was:  2,247,248  paper  milreis  in  1914;  6,132,812 
milreis  in  1915;  8,411,774  milreis  in  1916;  10,631,930  milreis 
In  1917. 

In  the  southern  States  there  are  prosperous  German,  Rus- 
Bian,  and  Italian  colonies.  In  Rio  Grand-e  do  Sul  tbere  are  about 
200,000  Germans;  in  Paran&,  180,000;  and  In  Santa  Catharlna, 
85.000-  The  colonies  maintained  by  the  Union  are  nineteen,  as 
follows:  Affonso  Penna  (founded  in  1908),  in  the  ^ate  of 
Esplrito  Santo;  Visconde  de  Mana  (in  1908),  and  Itatiaya  (in 
1908),  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Joao  Pinheiro  (in  1908), 
and  Inconfidentes  (in  1908),  in  that  of  Mlnas  Geraes;  Ban- 
deirant^s  (in  1908),  and  Moncao  (in  1910),  in  that  of  Sao  Paulo; 
Ivahy  (in  1907),  Tayo  (in  1908),  Iraty  (in  1908),  Vera-Guarany 
(in  1909),  Senador  Correia  (in  1907),  Jesuino  Marcones  (in 
1907),  Cruz  Machado  (in  1910),  Apucarana  (in  1912),  and 
Yapo  (in  1913),  in  Parang;  Annitapolis  (in  1908),  iSenador 
Esteves  Junior  (in  1910),  and  Rio  Branco  (in  1913),  in  Santa 
Catharina. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

According  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
gress on  February  24th,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted 
as  the  United  States  of  Brazil  comprising  twenty  States,  one 
National  Territory  and  one  Federal  District.  Each  of- the  old 
provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  expense  without 
interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defense,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal 
Laws.  Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  import  duties, 
stamps,  rates  of  postage,  and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to 
the  Union;  but  export  duties  are  the  property  of  the  various 
States. 

The  Legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Con- 
gross  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate. 
It  meets  annually  on  May  3rd,  without  being  convoked,  unless 
ano^er  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but  may  be 
prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress, 
after  hla  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept 
any  commission  or  paid  office,  except  in  the  diplomatic  or 
military  services.  If  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  accept, 
ance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office  would  cause  the  loss  of 
the  Legislative  service  of  a  member,  the  permission  of  the 
Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  any  company  which  receives  a 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government     Deputies  and  Senators 
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are  paid,  and  neither  can  be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the 
same  time  their  seats  in  Congrress.  Deputies  must  have  been 
Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected 
for  three  years  by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation 
of  the  minority),  in  a  proportion  not  greater  than  one  to  every 
70,000  population  as  shown  by  a  dec^nnual  census,  but  so  that 
no  F^tate  will  have  less  than  four  representatives.  It  has  the 
initiative  in  Liegislation  relating  to  taxation,  and  in  proceedings 
against  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Secretaries  of  State. 

Senators,  which  number  63,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  3  for 
each  State  and  for  the  Federal  Distract,  for  nine  years,  and  the 
'Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one. third  every  three  years. 
Th  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not 
eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  day  of  March 
in  the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with 
forms  prescribed  by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood 
or  marriage,  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  to  the  actual  president 
or  vice-president  or  to  either  who  has  ceased  to  be  so  within  six 
months.  The  President  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers,  is  in 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain 
llnLits,  has  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with 
the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers.  No  minister  can 
appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in  con^ 
ferenoe  with  a  commission  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not 
responsible  to  Congress  or  to  the  Courts  for  advice  given  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  ^ 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty.one 
years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates',  soldiers 
actually  serving,  and  members  of  monastic  orders,  etc.,  under 
vows  or  obedience. 

PRESENT   GOVERNMENT. 

President  Epitacio  Pessoa  was  inaugurated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  July  28,  1919. 

On  July  27  he  had  announced  his  new  Cabinet.  His  ap- 
pointments  proved  to  bring  a  complete  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  various  ministries.  His  appointees  were  for  the  most  part 
men  who  have  not  been  classed  among  the  strong  and  active 
politicians  of  Brazil,  but  have  been  selected  from  outside  the 
".logical"  circles  of  candidates.  For  the  first  time  since  Brazil 
was  &  monarchy,  the  army  and  navy  are  headed  by  civilian 
ministers. 

The  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Dr.  Alfredo  Pinto;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Azevedo 
Marques;  Minister  of  Marine,  Dr.  Raul  iSoares;  Minister  of  War, 
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Dr.  Joao  Pandi&  Calogeras;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Homero 
Baptista;  Minister  of  Transportation,  Dr.  Jos6  Peres  do  Rio; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Simoes  Lopes. 

The  new  President  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  law  in  the  University  of  Pernambuco.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congress  which  discussed  and  framed  the  present 
Constitution-  He  was  Minister  of  Justice,  member  of  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court  and  a  Senator  of  the  Republic.  He  belongs  to 
none  of  the  active  political  parties. 

Before  taking  oath  as  president,  he  visited  the  United  States 
and  was  the  object  of  very  cordial  demonstrations.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  at  that  tim<e,  he  outlined  the  program  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  intended  to  develop.  He  said  that  he  would  follow 
a  policy  of  closer  relations  with  the  United  States  and  would 
promote  the  moral  and  economic  dev-elopment  of  Brazil.  He  con. 
sldered  education  as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  govern, 
ment.  He  would  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
transportation,  to  the  development  of  live-stock  Industry  and  also 
to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Doctor  Azebedo  Marques, 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Brazil  especially  known 
in  the  Stat«  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Doctor  Semois  Lopes,  is  an 
engineer  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  he  owns 
large  farming  interests.  He  has  for  several  terms  represented 
his  state  in  the  National  Congress. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Doctor  Homero  Baptista,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  financeers  of  Brazil.  He  represented  in 
Congress  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  H'e  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  in  this 
capacity  he  showed  great  administrative  ability. 

The  Minister  of  Transportation,  Doctor  Peres  do  Rio,  is  an 
engineer,  very  well-known  for  his  works  on  river  navigation.  He 
is  expected  to  develop  river  navigation  in  Brazil  where  the  system 
of  rivers  is  so  complete  and  important. 

The  Minister  of  Marine,  Doctor  Raul  Soarez  de  Mora,  a  lawyer 
of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  where  he  has  a  reputation  as  a  very 
clever  and  well-meaning  man. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Doctor  Calogeras,  was  for  many  years 
member  of  Congress  for  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  He  was  a 
Minister  of  Finance  in  one  of  the  previous  administrations  and 
demonstrated  unusual  executive  ability. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  Doctor  Alfredo  Pinto  is  a  prominent 
politician  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  He  was  chief  of  police 
during  the  government  of  President  Affonso  Penha. 

An  arbitration  convention  with  Peru,  concluded  on  July  11. 
1918,  and  which  had  previously  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  December 
23,  1918. 

SEMI-PRECIOVa  STONES. 

The  best  agates  are  derived  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  gen. 
erally  found  as  water-worn  pebWes.    Every  variety  is  seen  there. 
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as  w-ell  as  Jasqer,  onyx,  sardonyx,  chalcedony,  cornelians,  etc, 
from  the  amydaloidal  and  porphlrltic  rocks  at  30"  south  latitude, 
running  west  up  the  Uruguay  to  the  Rio  Negro. 

Amethists  are  found  in  almost  all  the  States,  but  principally 
in  Bahia,  Minas,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Anatase  (Octahedrite)  is  common  in  the  diamond-bearing 
gravels  in  Minas  Geraes,  in  small  clear  cystals,  often  mistaken 
for  the  diamond. 

Th«  andalusites  are  found  in  fine  crystals  and  rolled  pebbles 
at  Minas  Novas,  in  different  shades  of  grey,  flesh,  brownish  red 
and  green.  They  .are  frequently  dichroic,  and  are  then  known 
locally  as  jacintho.  Being  harder  than  rock  crystal  when  perfect, 
they  are  suitable  for  ring  stones. 

Aquamarines,  in  all  shades,  from  bright  to  pale  blue  and 
greenish  blue,  graduating  to  colorless,  are  abundant  in  the 
districts  of  Minas  Novas,  Arassuahy  and  Theophile  Ottoni.  The 
principal  area  commences  at  the  Itamaranduba  River,  thence 
northeast  to  the  River  Piauhy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aras- 
suahy  and  north  to  Boqueirao,  Porteiras  and  Salinas. 

The  asbestos,  although  found  in  several  states  in  small  quan. 
titles,  are  found  in  large  deposits  lin  Minas  Geraes  at  Taquaral 
(Ouro  Preto.) 

Bismuth  Sulphide  (Radio-active)  combined  with  uranium  is 
found  at  Ancruzilhada  (Rio  Grande). 

Chrysoberyl  and  Cymophane  (cat's  eye)  are  usually  found 
in  the  Minas  Novas  district  pebbtes  not  larger  than  a  bean;  in 
the  valley  of  the  River  Gravat&  and  its  tributaries;  in  the  iSerra 
do  Urubu;  in  the  Neves  and  Novo  streams;  and  in  the  Rivers 
Piauhy  and  Calhao,  in  quartz  veins  cutting  through  gneiss  and  in 
auriferous  clays  and  gravels. 

Splendid  crystals  of  citrine  (false  topaz;  also  smoky  quartz) 
have  been  found  in  the  Serra  dos  Crystaes  (Goyaz),  one  of  which, 
a  clear  yellow  brown  was  4%x4  inches  and  valued  at  $40.00. 

DIAMONDS. 

Bernardo  da  FoBsela  Lobo,  a  gold  miner,  discovered  the  first 
diamonds  while  working  in  a  place  in  the  Morrinhos  River  near 
Diamantina,  in  the  year  1721.  In  the  iState  of  Minas  in  1732, 
there  were  40,000  men  employed,  and  from  1732  to  1771  Brazil 
exported  1,666,569  carats,  worth  $18,000,000. 

The  gems  are  found  in  a  sort  of  blue  clay  deposit,  in  beds  of 
a  few  feet  in  thickness,  inter-strati fded  through  a  great  mass  of 
multi-colored  clays,  stained  by  oxides  and  organic  matter.  This 
surrounding  rock  consists  of  sand-stones  and  schists.  The  stones 
are  quite  small  and  of  a  greenish  color,  not  averaging  above  6 
to  8  grains  each.  The  two  mines,  Barra  and  Duro,  were  visited 
by  Dr.  Orville  Derby.    They  were  abandoned  for  years. 

Operations  are  still  proceeding  by  means  of  electric  power 
at  Bao  Vista  (Diamantina),  and  at  9errinha  (Curralinho)  satis- 
factory  results  are  ol? tainted. 

The  area  *in  which  the  diamonds  may  be  found  is  determined 
by  the  recognition  of  the  diamond-bearing  foundation,  or  at  least 
in  such  quantities  as  would  pay  for  exploitation  pia  <a  large  scale. 
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Th«  most  productive  area,  up  to  the  present,  lies  between  Sincora 
on  the  south,  and  Morro  do  Chapeu  in  the  north.  This  is  due 
either  to  the  richness  of  the  deposits  or  to  the  abundant  water 
supply.  The  stones  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  lavras.  At  Morro  do  Chapeu  they  are  found  in  one  section 
of  the  series  and  at  Lenooes  and  Andarahy  in  another. 

in  Brazil  the  diamond  industry  is  carried  on  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  that  of  South  Africa.  There  are  no  great  com- 
panies that  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  gems  in  a  very  extensive  area; 
a  licence  is  easily  obtained,  and  the  whole  of  the  diamond  fields 
are  full  of  isolated  prospeotors,  and  small  groups  of  men  that 
have  amalgamated  their  capital. 

There  were  456  claims  in  the  Diamantine  district  produc- 
ing gems  worth  $1,000,000  from  an  area  of  250,000  hectares  in 
1909,  ani  in  Minas  there  are  about  437  claims. 

The  Companhla  Brazileira  Di^mantifera  was  recently  organ- 
ized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  develop  the  diamond  mines  at  Moribeca 
and  Boa  Vista,  in  the  region  of  Diamantina,  State  of  Minas 
Oeraes,  Brazil. 

The  declared  capital  of  the  corporation  is  3,000  contos  of  reis, 
divided  into  150,000  shares  of  20,000  reis  each.  Nearly  the  total 
capital  is  represented  by  properties  belonging  to  the  Syndioato 
Diamantino. 

'ine  directorate  of  the  company  comprises  the  following:  Dr. 
Andr^  Gustavo  Paulo  de  Frontin,  president;  Antonio  Luiz  dos 
San  to-,  secretary;  Dr.  David  Draper  technical  director;  Dr.  Zozi- 
mo  Barroso  and  Robert  Holland  directors. 

OOAIi. 
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The  war  served  to  accentuate  sharply  the  absence  of  adequate 
supplies  of  native  fuel  in  Brazil.  The  restriction  of  imports,  first 
from  Europe  and  then  from  the  United  iSitates  as  well,  compelled 
this  Republic  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  to  depend  upon  its 
own  resources. 

A  coal  commission,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
made  an  extensive  examination  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  oountry 
during  1904  and.  1905  and  reported  the  existence  of  coal  suitable 
for  briquettdng  in  the  three  southernmost  States,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  £<anta  Gatharina,  and  Paran&.  Thin  coal  seams  of  inferior 
•quality  were  also  reported  in  Sao  Paulo  and  <lignitic  coal  has 
been  discovered  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  in  the  States 
of  Par^  and  Amazonas.  The  oil  resources  of  the  republic  are 
apparently  confined  to  the  oil  of  the  Bahia  region  and  a  rather 
indeterminate  area  of  scattered  indications  in  the  interior.  Wood 
is  tL3  one  native  fuel  which  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
coi^try. 

o.fore  the  war,  it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  import  coal  than 
to  attempt  the  mining  of  the  n«tive  product  which  was  in- 
accessible and  Qf  inferior  quality.  Fuel  oil  was  apparently  in 
little  dem^and  before  1913.  Wood  was.  used  .where  coai  could  not 
l)e  obtained  but  proved  en  expensive  asLd-iwastefulfuel..  Hence, 
prior  to  1914,  with  the  exception  of  wood,  the  greater  part  of 
.the  fuel  used  in  Brazil  was  Import^.  -. 
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The  restrictions  placed  upon  exports  of  fuel  by  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  war  and  th-e  accompanying  high  prices  forced  Brazil, 
temporarily  as  least,  to  resort  in  part  to  native  fuel.  Under  this 
stimulus,  Brazil  began  to  exploit  her  native  coal  fields  and 
experimented  with  oil  extracted  from  Bahia  Shale. 

The  official  Brazilian  statistics  contrast  the  steady  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  fuel  imparted  during  the  four  year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  war  with  the  steady  decrease  dur- 
ing  the  war.  The  war  period  was  characterized  by  two  important 
factors:  the  increase  in  price  of  imported  fuel  and  the  shifting 
of  the  chief  source  of  supply  from  England  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  coal  in  1910  were  1,774,140  metric  tons;  in 
1911  they  were  1,969,631  metric  tons;  in  1912  amounted  to 
2,319,808  metric  tons,  and  in  1913  jumped  to  2,530,156  metric 
tons. 

The  decrease  of  27%  in  the  imports  of  1914,  the  first  war 
year,  as  compared  with  those  of  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year,  is 
all  the  more  marked  when  contrasted  with  the  increase  shown  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  1917,  the  imports  of  ooal  had  dropped 
to  only  877.675  metric  tons. 

In  1913  England  supplied  over  1,900,000  metric  tons  of  coal, 
237,000  tons  of  patent  fuel,  14,000  tons  of  coke,  and  900  tons 
of  bitumen  or  about  86%  of  the  total  fuel  imports  for  the  year, 
while  the  United  States  only  supplied  274,798  tons. of  coal,  2,200 
tons  of  fuel  oil,  and  100  tons  of  bitumen  or  about  11%  of  the 
total  imports  for  the  year. 

In  1917,  the  United  States  supplied  642,428  tons  of  coal,  the 
principal  item  of  import,  or  78.5%  of  the  total  amount  imported 
during  the  year,  while  England  only  supplied  172,866  tons  or 
21%  of  the  total  imports. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  August,  1919, 
totaled  44,620  metric  tons,  43,770  tons  being  American  coal  and 
the  remainder  British.  During  the  corresponding  period  in  1918 
imports  of  American  coal  amounted  to  85,129  tons,  and  of  British 
coal  to  9,273  tons. 

The  Federal  Government  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  native  coal  and  has  agreed  to  give  it  preference  when- 
ever  possible  considering  its  prices  and  quality.  Aid  is  to  be 
given  in  the  construction  of  railroads  for  transportation  purposes 
and  Government-owned  ships  are  to  carry  native  coal,  coke,  pitch, 
and  the  pyrites  and  residue  from  which  sulphur  may  be  made 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  A  Federal  decree  of  March  30,  1918 
authorizes  the  making  of  loans  of  coal-mining  companies  under 
certain  terms. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  iSanta  Catharina,  and  Parang 
in  southern  Brazil  all  contain  beds  of  bitumdnous  ooal.  The  coal 
deposits  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  at  present  operated  by  three 
well-organized  concerns.  The  Minas  Coal  Co.  of  Jacuhy  was  in. 
corporated  in  April,  1917,  to  prospect  and  mine  the  coal  veins 
of  the  Leao  plantation  in  the  municipality  of  Sao  Jeronymo.  This 
company  began,  operations  with  a  capital  of  8,000  contos.  They 
began  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  port  Mauti 
on  the  Jacuby  River,  a  distance  of  60  kilometers.    The  coal  com- 
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pany  has  leases  and  purchased  options  on  the  Leao  plantation 
and  near-by  lands  coyering  an  area  of  about  nine  square  leagues. 
The  prospecting  of  a  section  ef  this  basin  shows  coal  deposits 
estimated  a/t  22,000,000  tons.  Geologists  who  have  studied  the 
entire  carboniferous  section  referred  to  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  basin  contains  some  600,0000,000  tons  of  coal  of  an  excellent 
quality.  At  the  present  time  coal  is  being  taken  from  surface 
veins.  Recently  two  Shafts,  140  meters  deep,  were  sunk  and  a 
good  quality  of  coal  veins  were  encouraged.  At  the  present  time 
about  600  miners  are  employed  by  this  company  in  taking  out 
coal,  and  the  number  will  probably  be  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future.  These  mines,  which  at  first  produced  1,600  tons  of 
coal  monthly,  will  soon  have  an  output  of  30,000  tens  per  month. 
Six  locomotives  and  90  coal  cars  are  used  in  hauling  the  coal  to 
the  fluvial  port  where  it  is  loaded  on  barges  and  sold  principally 
to  the  Lloyd  Braallelro  Steamship  Co. 

Another  company  operating  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  the  Sao  Jeronymo  Railway  &  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
6,000  centos  and  a  monthly  output  of  16,000  tons  of  coal  which 
it  is  expected  to  increase  soon  to  30,000  tons.  This  coal  property 
covers  an  area  of  2,179  hectares,  and  the  coal  available  for  ex- 
traction is  estimated  at  10,000,000  tons. 

The  Riogrrandense  Coal  Co.  has  lately  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  1,000  contos.  This  company  proposes  to  operate  the 
Butia  mines. 

Dr.  Gonzaga  de  Campos,  director  of  the  geologic  and  mlner- 
alogic  service  of  Brazil  reports  that  in  the  State  of  Sta.  Catharina 
are  four  important  coal  basins  which  have  not  yet  been  explored 
in  the  south  of  said  State,  namely,  Alto  Tubarao,  Alto  Mai-L*uzia 
or  Treviso,  Crissiuma,  and  Urussanga,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  Lage  Bros.,  who  have  ^ust  completed  the 
construction  of  a  railway  connecting  with  the  Thereza  Christina 
line,  work  the  first  deposit,  shipping  therefrom  1,200  to  1,600 
tons  of  coal  per  month.  The  Treviso  field  has  numerous  veins 
of  coal,  and  the  Urussanga  coal  deposits  are  of  great  importance 
because  of  the  numerous  veins  which  extend  through  the  valleys 
of  the  upper  streams  which  enter  that  river  on  the  right-hand 
bank.  The  Urussanga  Coal  Co.  has  commenced  the  exploitation 
of  the  coal. of  the  valleys  of  the  Deserto  and  Caiti  Rivers. 

The  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Aranja  Coal  Co.  for 
the  construction  of  30-kilometer  spur  from  its  branch  railway  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  outlet  for  the  coal  output  of  the 
Deserto  and  Calti  mines. 

Operations  have  commenced  in  the  Jaguarao  River  valley  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Qtate  of  Rio  Grande,  near  Rio  Negro. 
Candiota.  and  Santa  Rosa.  This  coal  is  of  the  surface  variety  and 
is  poorer  quality  than  the  Sao  Jeronymo  product.  Abundant 
evidence  of  favorable  outcropplngs  in  the  Jacuhy  valley  indicates 
deposits  besides  those  now  being  developed. 

The  firm  of  Lage  Irmaos  whic  "h  operates  in  the  Tubarao 
district  is  reported  to  be  producing  from  60  to  70  tons  daily  and 
is  desirous  of  developing  its  properties  further.  It  is  reported 
the  output  could  be  in<;reased  to  between  300  to  400  tons  per  day. 
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The  Barra  Bonita  Mining  Company  was  organized  June  12, 
1918  under  the  laws  of  Brazil  with  a  capital  of  2,800  contos  rep- 
resented by  14,000  shares  of  200  mllr^is  each  all  of  which  has 
been  fully  paid  up.  The  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Company. 

The  Compahnia  Industrial  de  Gandarella,  a  corporation  with 
headquarters  at  tiio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  other 
mineiais  in  the  "Gandarella"  property  in  the  municipality  of  Santa 
Barbara,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  company  is  incorporated 
for  3,000  contos  which  may  be  increased  to  5,000  contos.  Of 
the  initial  capital  stock,  2,500  contos  is  represented  by  property 
and  600  contos  by  cash  subscribed.  The  stockholders  are  all 
Brazilians. 

The  Carbonifera  Riograndense  Compahnia  has  received  Gov- 
ernment loans  amonting  to  $375,000. 

GOIiD. 

Although  there  are  many  deposits  in  other  states,  the  prin. 
clpal  gold  fields  of  Brazil  are  in  the  State  of  Minas.  Formerly 
this  precious  metal  was  worked  by  placers  in  the  Cantagallo 
district,  in  the  State  of  Rio.  The  gold  here  was  derived  from 
gneiss,  and  the  small  deposits  in  the  River  Iguassii  and  others  in 
the  same  state  were  from  the  same  foundation.  Fresh  finds  are 
still  being  made  in  spite  of  nearly  350  years  of  mining.  Some 
nuggets  were  discovered  at  Montes  Carlos  weighing  up  to  1"^ 
lbs.  Within  three  years  an  alluvial  deposit  at  Alho  d'Agua  yielded 
$1,000,000  of  gold. 

The  Bandeirantes  from  Sao  Paulo  were  first  to  prospect  in  the 
State  of  Goyaz  wihch  is  very  rich  in  gold  placers.  Caravans  as- 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  mining  camps  often 
contained  30,000  people. 

Largely  because  of  over-capit^alization,  dredging  in  Matto 
Grosso  has  hitherto  not  proved  a  success.  The  rivers  have  gentle 
currents  with  little  declivity,  the  bedrock  being  soft  and  the 
alluvian  fine.     There  is  sufficient  supply  of  wood  for  fuel. 

Morro  Velho,  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  near  Sahara,  is  the 
principal  gold  mine  in  Brazil.  Since  1830  the  mines  has  been 
working,  almost  without  interrumption.  It  was  first  commenced 
in  1725,  as  an  open  working  and  was  thought  to  be  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Ouro  Preto  (Passagem),  5  miles  from  the  town,  is  the  only 
other  important  mine  at  present  working.  The  ore  is  hauled  up 
three  inclined  planes,  diverging  at  the  entrance  and  the  deposit 
consists  of  quartz,  pyrites  and  scharl  (massive  tourmaline).  The 
other  minerals  found  in  the  lode  are  Kyanite,  Calcite,  Monazite. 
Graphite,  Garnets,  Andalusite,  and  Cerium  and  Tellurim,  all  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Fpr  a  length  of  quite  200  kilometers,  the  Serra  do  Esplnhaco 
is  auriferous.  Recent  analysis  gave  an  average  of  15  to  20  gram- 
ines  per  ton  for  about  200  deposits. 

The  Brazilian  Gold  Fleds.  Ltd.,  at  Lavras,  S.  Gabriel,  in  Rio 
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Grande  do  Sul,  has,  out. of  }.00  square  miles  In  the  district,  24 
square  miles  of  claims. 

IRON. 

Mountains  of  iron  ore  are  found  In  Brazil  in  the  forn^  of 
magnetite,  hermatite,  and  oanga,  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Santa  Catharlna,  Esplrlto  -Sianto,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Magnetite,  or  magnetic  oxide,  occurs  In  octahedral  crystals, 
isolated  or  In  masses,  for  which,  In  a  state  of  purity,  the  chemical 
formula  Is  Fe3  04.  The  best  known  deposits  are  those  of  Minas 
Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo,  containing  67  per  cent,  of  iron.  These 
are  the  biggest  deposits  In  the  world. 

Hematite  Is  common  In  the  south,  as  also  itablrltes.  On  the 
coast  bowlders  of  hematite  are  found  containing  30  per  cent,  of 
manganese. 

In  Minas  alogiste  constitutes  regular  montains,  and,  like  that 
of  Itabira  do  Campo  in  the  Serras  do  Caraca  and  Espinhaco,  are 
inexhaustible. 

Canga  Is  Inferior  to  the  other  three  varieties,  in  consequence 
of  the  iron  being  mixed  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  argillaceous 
rock.  It  is  extensively  found  in  the  central  States  and  yields  up 
to  50  per  cent.  iron. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  near  future  active  work  will  begin 
In  the  great  iron  ore  district  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Judg. 
ing  by  he  size  of  the  deposits  It  Is  evident  that  when  this  devel- 
opment takes  place  there  will  be  required  a  large  amount  of 
modern  machinery  and  electric  power  to  operate  it,  which  will  In 
practically  all  cases  be  derived  from  hydro-electric  works.  The 
railway  that  will  tap  this  district,  known  as  the  Victor la-Minas 
Road,  will  be  electrified  for  several  hundred  kilometers. 

The  mining  capital  is  principally  British,  with  a  small  amount 
of  Belgian.  American  interests  are  also  represented  in  Brazil's 
iron  ore  fields  'by  the  Brazilian  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Their  properties 
are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Minas  Geraes  district  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Doce  River.  The  most  Important  British 
companies  are  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Company  and  the 
Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company. 

The  richest  mineral  zone  of  Brazil  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  name  Minas  betrays 
both  its  past  traditions  and  Its  hopes  for  the  future.  Gold,  silver, 
iron,  manganese,  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones  abound  in 
the  central  and  northern  Provinces. 

The  largest  mine  is  the  Mlna  do  Morro  which  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  American  industrial  life  during  the  war,  when 
large  quantities  of  this  mineral  were  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel. 

A  Brazilian  firm  owns  this  m^ne.  The  total  invested  capital 
is  approximately  $600,000,  two-thirds  of  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  company.  A  total  of  1,600,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  has 
already  been  exported  in  the  history  of  the  mine,  and  It  is  es- 
tlmated  that  there  la  still  in  sight  a  toUl  of  about  10,000,000  tons, 
covering  van  area  of  150  hectares,  the  average  thickness  of  the 
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manganese  deposits  being  about  200  meters.  The  ore  is  48  to 
50  per  cent,  pure,  although  the  percentage  runs  much  higher 
in  some  cases. 

The  exportation  of  1917  was  about  200,000  tons  and  in  1918 
about  300,000.  With  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  sharp 
drop  both  in  the  amount  exported  and  in  the  price  received  for 
the  ore. 

The  labor  conditions  in  connection  with  this  mine  are  ex- 
emplary. In  1916  about  1,000  men  were  employed.  The  number 
in  June,  1919  was  only  about  700,  due  to  the  reduced  output  of 
the  mine. 

Although  the  existence  of  manganese  was  known  many  years 
ago,  its  presence  in  such  large  quantities  in  Brazil  was  only  real- 
ized about  25  years  ago.  The  veins  which  are  at  present  being 
worked  were  discovered  in  the  excavations  for  the  Central  Rail- 
way of  Brazil. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  mine  in  Brazil  is  that  called 
Morro'  Velho,  located  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima.  It  has  been  worked 
since  1725.  The  surface  working  being  apparently  exhausted, 
the  mine  was  abandoned  toward  the  end  of  that  century.  Work 
was  resumed  in  1830  by  the  company  owning  it  at  present  and 
has  been  continuous  since  that  time.  The  mine  has  been  under 
the  manag<emen  of  one  man  since  1886.  Under  his  administra. 
tion  it  has  become  a  model  of  organization  and  efficiency,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  problems  which  he  has  confronted  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  technical  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

iSfubsidiary  enterprises  developed  by  the  company  are  a  plant 
for  reducing  arsenic  from  the  residuous  sand  after  the  gold  and 
silver  have  been  extracted;  large  plantations  of  eucalyptus  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  in 
charcoal  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore;  grazing  and 
agriculture  on  the  holdings  of  the  company;  and  the  sanitary 
administration  of  a  town  of  over  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  Iron  Smelter  at  Sabana,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  installations  of  its  kind  in  South 
America,  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  into  operation.  The 
daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  from  25  to  35  tons  of  ore.  The 
company  has  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  and  raw  material  on  hand. 
Col.  Itara,  a  Japanese  subject,  who  is  now  studying  the 
capacity  of  the  iron  and  manganese  smelters  in  the  central  and 
southern  tStates  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  the  value  of  Zarconium,  a 
new  metal  known  to  exist  only  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  reported 
that  said  metal  is  the  hardest  in  the  world  and  that  its  quality 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  best  steel.  As  the  mining  wealth  of 
Brazil  is  incalculable,  Japan  proposes  in  future  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  buyers  of  Brazilian  ores. 

oHi. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  petroleum  resources  and  will  furnish  free  information,  .maps, 
etc.,  to  private  companies  that  will  exploit  611  territory.  Recent 
discoveries  of  oil  have  been  made  in  Bahla,  Alagoes  and  Sergipe. 
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The  Parahyba  sh-ale  Is  reported  to  be  richer  than  that  of 
Scotland;  the  former  producing  166  liters  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 
an  oil  content  ef  16^%,  the  latter  producing  100  liters,  an 
oil  content  of  10%.  Portions  of  the  shale  suitable  for  distillation 
have  been  reported  at  the  following  localities;  along  the  Itahipe 
River,  north  of  Ilheos;  on  the  Island  of  Joao  Thanis  in  the 
Ma/rahu  River  80  miles  south  of  Bahia;  on  the  Tinhare  Island 
30  miles  south  of  Bahia;  at  Riachedoche  and  Camarajibe  25  and 
45  miles,  respectively,  north  of  Maceio;  in  Alagoae,  and  in  Coara. 

A  large  deposit  of  bituminous  shale  exissts  in  that  district,  which 
has  been  worked  sinoe  1884. 

The  Federal  Government  appointed  a  Committee  of  Engineers 
and  Financiers  to  make  a  technical  and  economic  study  of  the 
petroleum  wells  discovered  in  the  (State  of  Alagoas. 

Andrade  Auto  and  Cia.  control  a  working  concession  in  the 
State  of  Alagoas,  about  lo  kilometers  from  the  capital  city,  which 
Is  connected  by  rail  with  the  ports  of  Pernambuco  and  Maceio. 
The  oil  from  these  wells  is  said  to  yield  a  fairly  high-grade  of 
gasoline  suitable  to  be  used  by  automobiles  and  motor  boats. 
The  company  is  capitalized  entirely  by  local  people.  A  strong 
company  backed  by  Brazilian  and  American  capital  was  formed 
to  exploit  a  petroleum  deposit  near  the  town  of  Rio  Claro  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  plans  of  the  company  include  the 
construtcoin  of  a  railroad  to  link  their  property  with  the  nearby 
town  of  Rio  Claro.  The  initial  capital  amounts  to  five  million 
mllreis. 

An  Italian  and  Brazilian  company  has  commenced  the  exploit, 
ation  of  oil  fields  at  Tiete,  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  These  deposits 
have  been  favorably  reported  on  by  a  party  of  Brazilian  and 
American  engineers. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Rock  crystal  is  common  inmany  states  but  exported  chiefly 
from  Goyaz   (Serra  dos  Crystaes),  via  Uberaba  and  Santos. 

The  largest  deposit  of  saltpetre  is  in  the  Chapada,  in  an 
area  of  12,500  kilometers  in  the  limeston-es  and  snales.  The 
caverns  in  Central  Minas  contain  some  deposits  of  saltpetre,  es- 
pecially in  the  basins  of  the  Rio  das  Belnas  and  Sao  Francisco. 
None  of  the  Brazilian  deposits  are  large. 

Near  Ouro  Preto  in  a  matrix  of  lithomarge  and  chlorites, 
combined  with  small  angular  fragments  of  partly  decomposed, 
quartz  is  where  the  yellow  and  orange  topaz  is  principally  mined. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  itacolumites  and  clay  slates.  Here 
is  seen  every  fine  pink  and  rose  crystals,  and  some  having  the 
color  of  the  Calais  ruby  are  found. 

In  Minas  marble  of  very  pure  white,  rose,  and  onyx  is  worked, 
and  in  the  Bahia  Chapada,  the  vermilion,  straw-colored,  and 
blueblack,  as  well  as  many  otftier  varieties.  There  are  also  many 
fine  deposits  near  Paty  de  Alferes  in  the  State  of  Rio,  and 
black  marble  of  excellent  quality  at  -Slao  Roque.  and  Sao  Paulo. 

The  best  quality  of  mica  comes  from  Goyaz,  but  the  principal 
exportation    is   from   Santa  Lucia  de   Carangola,   Minas.     The 
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average  size  of  the  plates,  6x6x3  Inches.  It  is  put  up  in  boxes 
of  100  lbs.  weight,  and  the  expenses  entailed  are:  Extraction, 
freight,  etc.,  to  the  railw*ay  $250  per  ton;  freight  to  Rio  $5.; 
export  tax,  $30.;  freight  and  insurance  to  Europe,  $36.;  total, 
$320.;  average  value,  $750. 

Platinum  is  disseminated  through  the  auriferous  jacutinga 
in  Gongo  Sooco,  between  the  itablrites;  also  in  gold-bearing 
quartz  amongst  crystalline  schists  in  Pernambuco;  and  also  in 
the  diamondiferous  cascalho  on  the  east  side  of  the  Epinhaco, 
trom  Itambe  de  Matto  Dentro  to  Itambe  da  Serra  (Minas)  and 
the  Abaet^  River  and  its  tributaries,  in  deposits  derived  prin- 
cipally from  olivine  matrices. 

The  principal  copper  deposits  are  at  Camaquam  (Rio  Grande 
do  Sul),  where  it  is  found  in  gabbro  and  sandstone.  The  ore  of 
the  four  veins  worked  was  concentrated  on  the  spot  to  28  per  cent, 
pure.  Thirty  grammes  of  gold  is  contained  in  each  ton  of 
mineral. 

Brazilian  monazite  sand,  which  is  largely  mined  in  the  State 
of  Espirito  Santo,  is  usually  eold  in  either  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  the  Victorian  market.  Before  the  war  a  German  trust  was  the 
only  purchaser  of  monazite  sand  and  virtually  ruled  he  market. 
All  transactions  relative  to  shipments  were  conducted  through 
in  Rio  dv.  Janeiro,  which  had  contracts  with  the  trust.  At  the 
present  the  only  firms  engaged  in  the  business  and  operating 
their  own  mines  are:  P.  S.  Nicholson  &  Co.,  Rua  Visconde  de 
Inhatima  8,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  H.  M.  Sloat,  Avenida  Rio  Branco 
109,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  Soci^t^  Minldre,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

MINING  COMPANIES. 

Th<^.  following  are  important  concerns  engaged  in  mining  in 
Brazil,  besides  those  mentioned  above: 

North  of  Brazil  Finance  and  I>eveloping  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  6 
Queen  St.  Place,  London,  E.  C.     Capital  $157,000  (U.  S.) 

The  Barcellos  Corporation  (iSociedade  Anonyma  Barcellos), 
a  Brazilian  mining  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  City  with  a  capital  of  600  contos  to  engage  in  the  mining 
of  manganese  ores. 

By  decree  of  December  11,  1918,  the  Vice  President  of  Brazil 
ad  interim  authorized  the  "Kaigal  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaish"  (In- 
ternational Development;  Limited),  to  engage  in  emigration  and 
coloni:qation  projeicts,  and  related  mai'itime,  industrial,  and 
mineral  industries.  Its  capital  stock  if  declared  at  9,000,000 
yen  ($4,482,000),  divided  into  180,000  shares  of  50  yen  each. 

The  company's  head  office  is  in  Tokio,  with  Brazilian  head- 
quarters. 

LIVE  Stocks.        .     . 

Ac<»6rding: to  statistics  -publtehed  li"th^  Jorhal 'do  BFasil,  there 
-w^re m:  Bfdzfl  in  D66ebiber,  1*918;  37, 6O0\O0O  head  of  cattle  of 
Tdrious  kinds  distflbiited  by  dadoes  otid  breeds  as  follows: 


Cattle 
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Native 

Indian 

117 

European 

Milk  cows 
Calved 

Yearlinsrs 
Beef  cattle 
Oxen  and  bull« 

X      8.000.000 
4,750.000 
2.300.000 
2.450.000 
1.500.000 

3.900.000 
2.550.000 
1.800.000 
1.250.000 
1.000.000 

4,200,000 

1.800.000 

850.000 

950.000 

700.000 

Total 

19.000.000 

10,000.000 

8.600,000 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Live  Stock  Industries,  to  study  the  question  and  pro. 
pose  the  best  means  of  applying  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
Government  appropriation  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
cattlemen  in  the  importation  of  pure-bred  animals,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  breeding  cattle  for  the  various  breeding  posts,  the 
model  stock  ranches,  and  experimental  stations  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Liv-e  >Stock  In- 
dustries, ^invited  all  of  those  interested  in  the  Importation  of 
blooded  animals  to  send  in  th«ir  orders.  Over  150  orders  were 
received  from  cattle  raisers  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraefi,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Alagoas,  Per- 
nambuco,  Ceara,  Piauhy,  Maranhao,  and  Parft,  and  the  value 
of  foreign  animals  desired,  including  cost  and  freight,  made  a 
total  of  6,991,166. 

But  the  amount  set  aside  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  is  only 
600  contos  gold  of  which  200  contos  must  be  spent  on  animals 
for  the  Department's  own  stations,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  fill  all  the  orders.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Live  Stock  Industries,  therefore,  recommended  that 
all  of  the  orders  for  Indian  or  Zebu  cattle,  which  represented 
more  than  half  the  total,  be  rejected. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  Brazil  occupies  the  second  place  in  the 
world's  production  of  hogs,  with  17,327,210  head,  as  compared 
with  67,766,000  head  In  the  United  States  which  occupies  the 
first  place. 

The  principal  sheep-raising  States  are  iSlao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  Minas  Geraes,  where  the  breeding  has  received  con. 
siderable  attention.  The  breeds  thus  far  introduced  are:  South- 
down, Romney,  Marah,  Hampshire  Down,  Oxford  Down,  Merino, 
Turco,  Lincoln,  Rambouillet,  etc.  The  IState  which  appears  to 
be  best  fitted  for  sheep  raising  is  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  the 
Southdown,  more  commonly  known  as  black  face,  is  preferred 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  It  adapts  itself  to  climatic  and 
pastoral  conditions  there- 
in Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  in  Parang  and  iSanta  Catharina. 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  Intensive  raising  of  superior 
races  of  sheep  known  only  a  few  years  in  this  country.  It  is 
believed  that  on  the  plains  of  the  northern  part  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Paranfi.  at  $in  altitude  6r600  meters 
or  more  above  sea  level,  the  temperature  and  other  conditions 
are  more  favorable  than  the  3ame  la,tltude8  of  Australia  and  the 
Republics  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Taking  Into  consideration 
the  weight  and  quality  of  wool,  it  is  believed  that  in  time  under 
proper    development  the  sheep  in   this  section   of  the  country 
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will  compete  very  favorably  in  the  world  markets  with  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  River  Plate. 

According  to  the  census  of  1916,  Bfrazil  possesses  6,619,550 
goats.  The  largest  goat  herds  are  found  in  the  following  iStates: 
Alagoas,  261.680;  Bahia,  2,779,280;  Oeara,  464,740;  Maranhao, 
218,060;  Minas  Geraes,  426,330;  Parahyba,  841,190;  Pernam- 
buco,  710,830;  Plauhy,  420,820;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  352,000; 
Sao  Paulo,  364,610. 

In  1916  the  Brazil  herd  counted  7,204,920  head  of  sheep. 
Of  this  number  there  were  in  Bahia  1,841,900  head;  in  Pernam- 
buco,  356.520;  in  Piauhy,  266,060;  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
207,610;  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  2,622,920.  The  remainder  was 
distributed  throughout  Brazil. 

In  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  Caracu,  Franquelra,  Curraleiro, 
Mocho,  and  Pantanelro.  native  types  of  cattle,  have  been  known 
for  many  years.  In  addition,  the  following  foreign  breeds  have 
been  imported  and  successfully  raised:  Holland,  Flemish,  Swiss. 
Guernsey.  Limousine,  Hereford,  and  Sebtii. 

The  iSwiss.  Holland,  and  Guernsey  breeds  show  the  greatest 
resistance  to  climatic  conditions.  The  Swiss  type  has  done  most 
to  regenerate  native  breeds,  and  reaches  the  highest  degree  of 
development  in  weight,  production  of  milk,  and  adaptation  to 
environment  in  Brazil.  Despite  its  easy  adaptation,  special  pains 
must  be  taken  in  breeding  the  Holland  cattle,  good  pasturage, 
humidity,  and  low  altitude  being  essentials.  The  Guernsey, 
although  quickly  adapted  to  new  environment,  loses  in  part  the 
properties  of  fat  contained  in  its  milk  and  its  production  is 
diminished. 

The  coefficient  of  martality  of  the  Flemish  type  is  about 
33  per  cent,  during  acclimatization  and  though  it  become  perfect, 
ly  adapted,  it  is  inadvisable  to  introduce  it  into  regions  of  high 
altitude  or  scanty  pasturage.  Limousine  cattle  become  thorough, 
ly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country  under  all  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pasturage. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  encouragement  of  the  live-stock  industry.  Gov- 
ernment financial  aid  is  granted  under  a  Decree  the  principal 
provisions  of  which  are: 

To  the  stockmen  and  farmers  who  import,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  breeding 
animals  of  good  constitution  and  perfect  state  of  health,  the 
Federal  Government  will  concede  aid — providing  that  there  may 
be  a  law  to  this  effect  in  the  respective  budgets — in  addition  to 
transportation  of  the  animals  into  the  country. 

For  cattle  the  Government  will  give,  in  addition  to  transport, 
ation  into  the  country,  immunity  against  tick  fever. 

The  aid  is  applied  to  animals  of  the  following  breeds: 

Cattle< — (a)  Hereford,  polled  Angus,  Sussex,  Shorthorn,  Lim. 
osine,  and  Charoleza;  (b)  Schwiss,  iSimmenthal  ,  Friburgueza, 
Normanda.  Red  Lincoln  and  South  Devon;  (c)  Holland,  (Hol- 
stein-Frisian,  Jeverland),  Flemish,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey. 

Hogs. — Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Large-Black,  Poland.China,  and 
Tamworth. 
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Qheep. — (a)  Merinos:  Rambouillet,  Vermont,  and  German; 
(b)  English:  Romney.Marsh,  Oxford-Shiredown,  iStiropshiredown, 
and  Southdown. 

Goato. — Saannen,  Toggenburg,  Murcia,  Angora,  Malteza. 

Horses. — (a)  Pure-blooded  Arab,  Anglo.Arab,  and  pure- 
blooded  English;  (b)  Hackney,  Norfolk-Bretao,  and  Orloff;  (c) 
Percheron  and  Ardennez. 

Males. — Oatalonian,  Italian,  and  Poitou. 

Aid  is  only  given  to  each  farmer  or  stock  raiser  for  the  im- 
portation of  not  more  than  10  animals  of  each  species. 

Aid  may  be  conceded  for  more  than  10  animals  of  one  species 
at  the  discression  of  the  Minister,  to  companies  or  agricultural 
enterprises  of  more  than  300,000  milreis  capital,  to  breeding  sta- 
tions and  posts,  schools,  and  any  other  institution  for  agricultural 
education  founded  by  the  initiatiye  of  the  States  or  municipalities, 
or  by  live-stock  associations,  syndicates  or  cooperative  agricultur- 
al associations.  * 

The  live-stock  or  agricultural  societies  which,  directed  by 
Brazilian  citizens,  are  formed  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  the  live-stock  industry  in  Brazil, 
have  the  right  to  receive  the  same  aid. 

The  i^ate  of  Bahia  is  reported  to  be  about  to  establish  two 
model  stock  farms,  one  near  Bonfia  and  the  other  near  Mundo 
Novo.  The  Government  has  appropriated  $125,000  for  this 
purpose. 

FORESTRY. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Brazilian  territory  is  forests,  some 
of  which  have  not  even  been  explored.  An  immense  variety  of 
woods  are  found  there,  for  cabinet,  dying,  tanning,  and  medical 
uses.  The  wealth  of  Brazil  in  forestal  products  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion, but  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  prevents  its  develop- 
ment in  a  large  scale. 

The  forest  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  square 
miles  or  about  48%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  Federal 
Government  has  so  far  left  this  valuable  reserve  unprotected  by 
any  form  of  forestry  code  but  has  recently  begun  to  encourage 
reforestation.  Under  decree  of  March  6,  1918,  various  induce, 
ments  were  offered  which  included,  provided  <certain  specified 
conditions  wore  fulfilled,  free  distribution  of  seed,  grants  of  Gov- 
ernment land  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  premious  to  be 
awarded  for  well-developed  eighteen  month  old  trees. 

Brazil  should  become  oe  of  the  world's  principal  sources  of 
lumber  for  building  and  industrial  purposes.  Except  for  the 
great  interior  plateaus  -of  Minas  Gereas  and  Goyaz  and  the 
agricultural  areas  to  the  south  and  east,  its  timberlands  and 
forests  stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  straight 
wiest  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes.  Probably  no  list  has  ever 
been  prepared  that  includes  all  varieties  of  woods  to  be  found 
in  this  great  area,  but  an  idea  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
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that  more  than  300  speclee  have  been  recorded  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  alone.  Other  lees  accessible  areas  would  doubtless 
show  a  much  larger  variety. 

From  1910  to  1918  the  exports  of  woods  in  general  increased 
fourfold,  and  more  than  two-thirds  consisted  of  pine  wood 
furnished  by  the  States  of  Parand,  and  Rio  G-rande  do  <9ul. 

In  1918,  the  exports  of  woods  amounted  to  $5,272,500,  of 
which  $4,206,250  was  the  value  of  pine  woods  exported.  . 

The  centers  of  Brazil's  woodworking  industry  may  be  briefly 
classified  as  follows:  The  Amazon  distri-ct  and  extreme  north  for 
dyewoods;  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  wood- working 
centers;  and  Parana.,  the  home  of  Brazil's  soft  wood.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  very  large  sawmills  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  small  mills  and  carpenter's  shops  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  of  Soa  Paulo  to  the  number  of  517. 


COFFEE. 

Coffee  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  of  Brazil. 
The  Brazilian  production  surpasses  that  of  all  other  countries 
combined.  Most  of  it  is  exported,  so  that  economic  conditions 
in  Brazil  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  situation 
of  the  coffee  market  in  the  world.  It  can  be  said  that  Brazil 
produces  more  coffee  than  can  be  normally  absorbed  by  the 
other  countries. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Brazil  principally  in  Sao  Paulo,  Miiias 
Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Espirito  Santo.  The  plants  flower 
from  September  to  December;  earlier  in  the  north  later  in  the 
south.  The  crops  are  gathered  from  April  to  July  or  August, 
or  during  the  .dry  season. 

The  coffee  production  in  Brazil  in  1917-18  amounted  to 
17,000,000  sacks,  as  compared  with  22,000,000  sacks  represent- 
ing the  world  production  during  that  year.  This  was  the  largest 
on  record  with  the  exception  of  the  production  of  1906-7  which 
amounted  to  23,786^000  sacks,  of  which  20,190,000  represented 
the  output  of  Brazil. 

The  arrivals  in  Santos  during  the  season,  1918-1919,  were 
7,397.560  bags,  as  against  12,143,930  bags  in  1917-1918.  The 
crop  had  been  estimated  officially  to  be  8,258,000  bags. 

This  difference  goes  to  show  that  the  frost  in  June,  1918, 
had  not  only  damaged  the  1919-1920  crop,  but  also  the  last  crop, 
that  is,  in  those  parts  where  the  growing  fruit  had  not  yet 
developed  sufficiently.  A  great  deal  of  coffee  was  lost  through, 
the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  cold  weather  many  trees  lost 
their  leaves,  which,  dropping  to  the  ground,  covered  the  fruit 
lying  about  the  bottom  so  that  its  separaion  became  almost  im- 
possible. The  majority  of  the  Pazendeifos  had  far  overestimated 
their  crop  and  there  are  only  few  who  really  got  what  they  had 
expected.  Almost  nobody  had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  the 
frost  on  the  then  growing  crop. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  Government  of  Sao  Paulo,  pub- 
lished on  July  28,  1919  gave  the  fq^lowing  figures: 
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Crop   of  the   State  of  Sao   Paulo  3,368,750 

Coffee   from  Minas  and   Paranfl,  450,000 


Total  3.818.760 

Less  Braziliian  consumption  180,000 


Total  3,818,750 

Senor  Manoel  Lo-pez  de  Olivelra  Filho.  one  of  th«  most  competent 
specialists    of   Brazil,    estimated   as    follows: 

Bavs  maxlmmn 


TotaJ  Santos  crop  3,000,000 

Crop   of   Rio   d<e   JIaneiro  3,000,000 

And  of  Esipirito  Santo,  and  Bahia  1,000.000 


Total  7.000,000 

Some  autthorlties  estimate  the  1920-1921  crops: 

BnKM 


For   Santos  6,000.000 

Other  States  of  Brazil  6,200,000 


Total  11,200.000 

Others  think  that  there  will  be  rather  8,000,000  to  9,000,000 
bags  for  Santos  next  srear  than  6,000.000  bags-  Many  Fazen- 
deiros  think  that  the  next  crop  will  be  good.  Numerous  coffee 
trees  have  recovered  and  are  laden  with  dark  green  leaves,  a  sure 
indication  of  their  vigor.  However,  this  is  exact  only  in  part. 
There  are  only  a  few  Fazendeiros  who  really  work  their  own 
fazendas  themselves,  and  it  will  be  best  to  figure  on  6,000,000 
bags  for  the  next  Santos  crop. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  for  1919-20 
was  3,368,750  sacks  of  Sao  Paulo  coffee,  430,000  sacks  of  coffee 
from  Minas  Geraes,  and  20,000  sacks  from  Parana.,  making  a  total 
of  3,818,750  sacks. 

The  same  authority  states  that  of  the  791.256,000  coffee  trees 
then  bearing"  390,584,000  were  seriously  damaged  by  the  frost 
of  1918.  The  zone  of  greatest  destruction  was  the  district  through 
which  the  Sao  Paulo  Railroad  runs,  several  municipalities  losing 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  coffee  trees. 

RUBBER. 

There  are  ten  species  of  havea,  the  rubber  producing  plant; 
according  to  "Flora  Brasilensis,"  besides  a  similar  plant,  Mic- 
randa  sipronides;  Micranda  etatiei  in  Minas,  and  Micranda  brae- 
teosa  in  Bahia.  The  tapurti,  the  Castilloa  elastica,  and  the 
Harcornia  speciosa  of  some  six  kinds  can  be  found  in  Amazonas. 

There  are  about  fifty-two  companies  with  a  total  capital 
of  $10,000,000  in  operation,  which  were  organized  in  1907  and 
1908  when  the  rubber  industry  made  more  progress. 

The  exports  of  <:rude  rubber  from  the  Pari  rubber  district 
decreased  from  36,918,687  kilos  for  1917  to  27,722.795  kilos  for 
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1918,  and  It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  further  de- 
crease. 

The  total  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Par&  and  Manaos, 
Brazil,  and  Iqultoe,  Peru,  during  the  month  of  September,  1919, 
amounted  to  8,325,830  pounds,  compared  with  4,536,360  pounds 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  1918.  Shipments  aggregated 
to  the  United  States  7,771,744  pounds  and  to  Europe  554,086 
pounds,  compared  with  4,242,333  and  139,654  pounds,  respect, 
ively  In  1918. 

SUGAR. 

The  increase  in  sugar  exports  from  Brazil  during  the  war 
was  the  revival  of  an  old  industry  rather  than  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  one.  Sugar  cane  is  raised  all  along  the  coast  but  the  in- 
dustry is  centered  in  the  State  of  Pernambuoo.  The  exports  in 
1915  were  59  million  kilos;  in  1916  amounted  to  53  million 
kilos,  and  in  1917  reached  131  million  kilos. 

Great  Britain,  formerly  the  chief  market  for  Brazilian 
sugar,  failed  to  increase  her  imports  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  production  in  Brazil.  In  1913  she  imported  over  96%  of  the 
total  amount  exported  while  in  1917  she  imported  less  than  20% 
of  the  total.  Argentina  was  forced  by  the  three  poor  yields  of 
her  own  sugar  crops  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  to  import  from 
Brazil;  she  has  been  one  of  Brazil's  best  customers  and  bids  fair 
to  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  year's  crop.  Uruguay 
also  increased  her  imports  during  the  war  and  Italy  entered  the 
market  practically  as  a  new  customer. 

The  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  1918  amounted  to 
only  28,170  tons,  a  decrease  of  nearly  45%  as  compared  with 
the  exports  of  the  same  period  for  1917.  This  falling  off  was 
ascribed  to  two  causes:  the  lack  of  shipping  space  to  European 
ports  and  the  decrease  in  shipments  to  the  Argentine.  Early  in 
the  season,  the  1918  sugar  crop  in  Argentina  was  reported  to  be 
good  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  to  be  high  but  these  expecta- 
tions  did  not  materialize  owing  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
so  that  Argentina  must  again  import  between  60,000  and  70,000 
tons  of  sugar.  Consequently,  Brazilian  sugar  has  risen  in  price 
rather  than  declined  and  shipments  of  sugar  for  July  show  a 
marked  increase. 

Sugar  cane  thrives  very  well  in  Brazil,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  original  settlers.  It  is  grown  in  practically  all 
the  States  of  Brazil,  and  the  1919  crop  was  estimated  at  no  less 
than  400,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  State  of  Pernambuco  is  credited  with  2,500,000  bags  of 
60  kilos;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,100,000  bags;  Sergipe,  800,000  bags; 
iSao  Paulo,  500,000  bags;  Alagoas,  500,000  bags;  Bahia,  450,000 
bags;  Minas  Geraes,  250,000  bags;  Parahyba,  150,000  bags.  The 
other  States  produce  less. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  Brazil  has  not  reached  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  attained  in  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Java,  or 
Demerara.  The  country  offers  boundless  possibilities  for  devel- 
opment of  the  canefields,  as  far  as  nature  and  quality  of  the  land 
are  concerned.     But  Brazil  has  not  the  excellent  service  of  the 
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Cuban  railroads,  connecting  every  field,  warehouse  or  sugar  mill 
with  the  main  line,  nor  the  efficient  labor  of  the  Spaniard  from 
the  Continent  or  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  following  figures  of  the  sugar  exported  from  Brazil 
show  the  little  influence  the  war  has  had  to  stimulate  the  plant- 
ers, and  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  Brazilian  sugar  exports 
reached  their  maximum  in  1917,  with  only  -38,000  tons:  1913, 
5,371  tons  with  an  average  price  per  ton  of  $58.56;  1915,  59,170 
tons,  average  price,  $60.26;  1916,  54,938  tons,  average  price, 
$112,70;  1917,  138,159  tons,  average  price,  $132,14;  1918. 
115,634  tons,  average  price,  $220.36;  January  to  May,  1919, 
18,374  tons,  average  price.  $182.74. 

At  the  present  moment  all  exports  of  sugar  are  stopped,  be- 
cause the  price  in  Brazil  is  higher  than  that  offered  on  the 
foreign  markets.  \ 

Planting  takes  place  between  July  and  September  and  cutting 
from  September  to  March.  In  the  north,  14  to  15  months  Is 
necessary  for  the  cane  to  ripen  while  in  Sao  Paulo  18  to  20 
months  is  required.  The  yield  runs  from  20  to  30  tons  per  acre 
and  the  cost  of  production  is  estimated  to  be  about  2%  cents  a 
pound 

In  1917,  there  were  76  large  sugar  mills  in  Pernambuco,  31 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  25  in  Bahia,  20  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  15  in  Ser- 
gipe.  In  addition  to  these  large  mills,  numerous  small  mills  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country;  there  being  some  1,500  in 
Pernambuco  alone.  The  leading  qualities  of  sugar  produced  are 
white  mill,  crystal,  second  and  third  grade  crystal,  sorts,  somenos, 
mascavinlio,  crystal  smaroUo,  mascavo  bom,  mascavo  regular, 
and  mascavo  baixo,  which  is  the  lowest. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat,  in  the  colonial  times,  was  grown  In  the  States  of  Rio 
Grande  do  <Siul,  Santa  Catharina,  Sao  Paulo.  Minas  Oeraes  an4 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how. 
ever,  it  was  abandoned.  Varions  diseases,  such  as  rust,  carbuncle 
and  caries  was  the  real  caufie  of  this  cessation.  Various  attempts- 
were  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  Cearft  and  Parahyba  and 
in  Minas  Oeraes,  but  were  also  finally  abandoned.  Today,  the 
great  English  flour  mills,  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  supplied  almost  entirely  with  Argentine 
wlieat. 

Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  the  principal  food 
producing  States  of  the  Republic.  Sao  Paulo  has  recently  turned 
her  attention  from  coffee  to  other  crops,  the  chief  ones  be^ng  rice. 
bean3,  corn,  sugar  cane,  mandioca,  tobacco,  potatoes,  pineapples, 
bananas,  and  cotton.  The  following  crops  in  1917  were  rice. 
2,616,666  bags;    beans.    2.956,850   bags;   corn.   11,659.400  bags 

The  chief  crop  of  Rio  Grande  do  ^1  is  corn.  Other  important 
crops  include  beans,  rice,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  grapes,  onions,  barley, 
oats  and  wheat.  Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  corn 
and  some  of  the  other  crops  named  above  are  utilized  principal- 
ly in  stock  and  hog  raising.  The  production  for  1916-1917  was  in 
metric  tons: 
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Corn,  1.680.00;  beans.  78.000;  rice.  111.616;  alfalfa,  126,000:  wheat, 
84,000;  mandioca,  120,000;  onions  and  grarlic.  86,000;  potatoes.  166,000; 
herva-matte,    166,000:  grapes,    84,000;   siLgrar   cane,    27,000. 

Santa  Catharina  and  Parana,  the  two  etates  Just  north  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  are  primarily  agricultural;  rice  being  one  of 
the  principal  crops  of  the  former,  and  wheat  of  the  latter.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  north  of  Sao  Paulo,  raises  rice.  Perambuco  raises  corn 
also. 

Brazilian  rice  farming  is  admittedly  not  conducted  in  an 
up-to-date  manner;  no  selection  of  seedB  is  made;  and  the  young 
plants  are  often  left  to  take  their  own  course.  The  usual  planting 
season  extends  from  August  to  December  and  the  harvest  is  gath- 
ered in  March.  The  approximate  cost  of  production  is  |17,  Amer- 
ican currency,  per  acre,  and  the  usual  yield  varies  from  five  to 
twenty  bushels. 

Beans  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Brazil,  but  it  is  only  since  the  war  that  this 
loodstuff  has  been  produced  within  the  country  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  beans  now  quoted  for  export  on 
the  Rio  and  Santos  markets;  the  black  bean,  the  white,  and  the 
"mulatinhos"  or  brown  bean.  There  is  little  demand  for  the 
black  and  white  beans,  but  the  mulatinhos  find  a  ready  market- 
According  to  forecasts  made  by  the  food  administration  of 
Brazil,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina, 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  1919,  would  be  350,000  tons  of  which 
200,000  would  come  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  and  barley,  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported from  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  is  rapidly  being 
developed  in  Brazil.  Barley  is  being  cultivated  in  increasing  quan. 
titles  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  in  other  southern  states 
of  the  Republic,  while  recently  its  cultivation  was  begun  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  production  of  maize  in  Brazil  places  that  Republic  among 
those  of  the  great  maize  producing  countries  of  the  world.  Bra- 
zil exported  during  the  year  prior  to  the  European  War  only 
2,400  kilos  of  maize.  In  1915  there  were  no  exports  of  this 
cereal  from  Brazil,  but  in  1917  the  exports  of  this  grain  amounted 
to  24,048  tons,  and  rose  in  1918  to  5,000,000  tons.  During  the 
latter  year  the  area  in  Brazil  under  maize  cultivation  was  3,- 
058,043  hectares.  The  states  having  the  largest  area  under  cul- 
tivation were  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo  and 
Parana.  The  average  yield  per  hectare  was  about  100  bushels, 
and  the  approximate  value   of  the  crop  was  518,000  contos. 

On  July  12,  1919  the  First  National  Exposition  of  grains  was 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Permanent  com- 
mission of  Expositions,  headed  by  the  Minister  ot  Agriculture. 
The  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Perambuco,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Parana,  Santa  Catarina,  and  the  Federal  District  were 
all  represented  by  noteworthy  exhibits. 

COCOA. 

The  cocoa  plant  is  native  to  Brazil,  in  the  rlgion  of  the  Ama- 
zon valley,  but  now  it  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  Sao  Paulo  and 
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Southern  Matto  Orosso;  and  the  coast  of  Siouth  Bahia  and  North- 
ern Espirito  igianto,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
its  growth  when  the  swamps  are  drained.  It  begins  to  produce 
well  at  a  distance  of  six  or  more  kilometers  from  the  sea,  and 
thrives  until  the  colder  elevated  regions  are  reached,  doing  best 
at  an  average  day  temperature  of  some  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  cocoa  crop  for  the  year  1919-1920  is  estimated  at  800,000 
bags  of  132  pounds  each.  There  is  a  possibility  of  1,000,000 
bags  if  conditions  remain  favorable.  The  first  crop  will  be  small 
and  late.  This  usually  indicates  that  the  second  crop  will  be 
heavy.  The  quality  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  The  present 
market  price  is  11  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  exports  of  cocoa  in  bags  of  60  kilos  from  the  port  of  Ba- 
hia for  the  month  of  July  1919,  amounted  to  41,533  bags,  of 
which  19,032  were  for  New  York. 

The  July  shipmets.  are  part  of  the  first  crop  that  proved  a 
failure  in  the  year.  The  second  crop,  it  was  reported,  would  b^ 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  is  estimated 
at  900,000  bags. 

COTTON. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  given  first  place  among  the  cotton 
producing  states  with  110,000,000  pounds  and  330,000,000  pounds 
in  seed  in  the  abundant  orop  of  1918-19. 

After  Sao  Paulo  the  producing  states  are,  in  the  order  of 
production:  Parahyda  do  Norte,  with  39,600,000  pounds;  Per- 
nambuco,  with  24,750,000  pounds^  Ceara,  22,000,000  pounds; 
the  crop  of  1919  being  insignificants,  due  to  the  drought;  Para, 
17,870.000;  Alagoas,  17,600,000;  Maranhao,  7,154,730;  Bahia. 
5,500,000;  Minas  Gerae^,  5,500,000,  the  crop  of  1919  being 
larger;  Matto  Grosso,  5,759  pounds,  exported  to  Sao  Paulo;  and 
Amazonas,  2,200  pounds. 

The  position  of  the  states  as  regards  consumption  is  as  fol- 
lows: Sao  Paulo,  55,000,000  pounds;  Alagoas,  13,200,000 
pounds;  Bahia,  9,330,772;  Minas  Geraes,  8,800,000;  Maranhao, 
5,227,200;  Ceara,  4,400,000;  Santa  Catharina,  2,640,000;  Pa- 
rahyba,  990,000  pounds.  It  was  not  possible  to  compute  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  Sttae  of  Pernambuco  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  factories  had  been  working  irregularly. 

The  outlook  for  the  cotton  producer  is  bright.  All  the  states 
of  Brazil,  princip^illy  ^o  Paulo  (which  produces  in  its  districts 
of  Sorocabana,  Paulista,  and  Mogyana  the  finest  grades),  en- 
courage the  planting  of  cotton.  Cotton  is  planted  in  these  dis- 
tricts between  the  rows  of  coffee  trees,  and  naturally  benefits 
by  the  cleanings  and  the  intensive  cultivation  given  to  the  cof- 
fee plantations.  The  northern  states  of  Brazil  may  find  it  dif- 
tiduM  lo  keep  step  with  such  progressive  States  as  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Minas  Geraes.  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Should  ever  the  production  of  cotton  exceed  the  country's 
demands,  and  the  price  offered  by  exporters  not  be  remunerative 
to  export  the  surplus,  one  would  imagine  there  would  exist  an 
unlimited  use  in  Brazil  for  this  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  bags,  and  cotton  cloth  as  a  substitute  for  the  Jute  bags 
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and   cloth   imported  and  consumed    in  amounts  of  millions  of 
bags. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  from  Brazil  in  1918  by  countries 
of  destination  was: 

France,  $42,500;  Argentina,  $106;  Ca<p.e  V«rde.  $316;  United  States, 
$38,040;  United  Klngnlom,  $1,289,763;  Portugral,  $1,037,226  Uruguay, 
$16,975.       Total.  $2,424,926. 

Samples  of  cotton  grown  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  were 
recently  sent  to  cotton  brokers  at  Liverpool  by  the  British  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo  for  examination,  and  orders  were 
given  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  cotton  to  be  sent  to 
Lancashire  for  use  in  the  looms  there.  The  fiber  is  shorter  than 
that  produced  in  the  States  of  Ceara  and  Pernambuco- 

The  1919  cotton  crop  was  veiry  promising.  A  sufficient  rain- 
fall and  no  very  serious  damage  on  the  part  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm,  together  with  a  more  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
planters  themselves  and  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery, 
all  tended  to  make  this  crop  a  large  one.  While  the  average  an- 
nual yield  is  about  1,000,000  bales,  the  estimate  for  1919  was 
placed  at  1,600,000  bales  of  80  kilos. 

The  Brazil  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  staff  of 
experts  who  visit  the  various  cotton  producing  centers  and  as- 
sist the  planters  In  the  selection  of  seed,  proper  culture,  and 
especially  in  combating  insect  pests. 

FRUITS. 

Brazil  possesses  climates  suitable  for  the  growth  of  every 
kind  of  fruit  known. 

The  coconut  is  the  principal  fruit  exported.  The  coconut 
zone  of  Brazil  lies  along  the  seacoast  from  Sergipe  to  Maranhao 
and  thence  to  Par&,  and  in  the  Amazon  Basin  from  the  coast  to 
the  River  Madeira.  The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Amazon  Basin  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coconuts  because  of 
their  periodical  inundations.  In  1917  there  were  reported  to  be 
some  1,250,000  coconut  trees  in  Brazil,  with  an  annual  yield, 
per  tree,  of  40  nuts  which  were  of  good  size  comparatively, 
5,000  being  required  per  ton  of  copra. 

Copra  (or  coconut  meat)  production  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  coconut  palms  and  he  exportation  of 
copra. 

THE  MATTE. 

To  Chile,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  Matte 
(Ilex  paraguayiesis)  is  what  tea  is  to  the  European.  In  many 
places  it  is  even  more  used  than  coffee.  It  is  found  exclusively 
in  a  temperate  region  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Paran&  is  the  seat  of  its  exportation.  It  Is  a 
small  plant,  some  12  to  20  feet  high,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  reaches 
30  feet.     In  Paran&  alone  it  is  distributed  over  some  140,000 
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square  kilometers  and  it  is  found  in  six  other  states,  as  well  as 
in  a  small  part  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

OTHER   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 

There  are  about  14  to  15  native  kinds  of  Quinas  which  fur. 
nishes  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  ba/rk.  The  true  Peruvian  cinchona 
has  been  introduced  ith  great  success.  Angelica,  quassia,  gentian, 
centuary,  rue,  and  many  purely  Brazilian  species  or  bitter 
tonical  plants  abound  in  all  the  states. 

The  collectors  of  Ipecacuanha  found  very  largely  in  the  State 
of  Matto  Grosso,  take  up  and  dry  the  roots,  observing  that  one 
is  left  to  propagate  wherever  a  plant  is  found.  In  Brazil,  the 
price  is  about  $6  per  kilogram. 

The  least  exploited,  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  of  Brazil  is  the  fibre-producing  plant.  Brazil  is  perhaps 
the  richest  country  in  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

If  properly  prepared  the  gaaxiina  vermelha,  it  is  considered, 
would  rival  the  canhamo  (hemp).  Guaxima  vermelha,  since 
colonial  days,  has  been  used  in  making  ship's  cables.  The  name 
of  anunlna  is  used  for  both  arena  and  trlomphete,  which  under 
favorable  conditions,  not  too  dry,  produce  fibres  of  8  to  9  feet 
in  length.  About  12,600  acres  in  Sao  Paulo  are  under  cultiva- 
tion  and  produce  nearly  800  tons  of  fibre  yearly,  practically  all 
of  which  is  consumed  by  one  factory  in  the  capital  of  the  state. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  1920  is  estimated  at  350,000  bales  of 
154  pounds  each.  The  quality  is  poor,  because  of  wet  weather 
at  the  wrong  period.  The  average  price  for  the  1918  crop  was 
12^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  year's  crop  will  sell  about  30 
per  cent,  higher. 

In  1918  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  Brazil  amounted  to 
2,263.000  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,296,000  pounds  in  1917, 
and  Ij. 5 6 1,0 00  pounds  in  1916.  The  State  of  Bahia  is  the  largest 
producer  of  tobacco  in  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
largest  foreign  purchaser  of  Brazilian  tobacco. 

The  heavy  frosts  which  occurred  in  Brazil  in  1918  greatly 
damaged  the  castor  bean  plant,  so  that  the  quantity  of  that 
oleaginous  seed  available  for  export  from  the  Republic  in  the 
near  future  will  be  very  limited. 

The  plant  known  as  anhinga  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Para, 
Brazil,  and  it  is  declared  that  this  State  alone  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 100,000  tons  annually  for  export.  The  anhinga  con. 
stitutes  the  raw  material  from  which  cellulose  for  the  manu. 
facture  of  linen  paper  is  obtained.  The  fibers  may  also  be  trans- 
forme  1  by  a  chemical  process  into  an  artificial  cotton  fiber.  The 
fact  that  this  fibre  does  not  decay  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
that  obtained  from  analogous  plants.  The  anhinga  grows  along 
the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  of  Para,  which  have  a  slow  current, 
permitting  a  soft  bed  of  mud  for  their  roots. 

The  price  of  the  fiber  at  Para  is  300  to  350  reis  per  kilo. 
It  is  stated  that  the  read  of  the  Para  State  Chemical  Laboratory 
has  discovered  a  new  process  for  dissolving  the  fiber  of  prime 
quality. 
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At  a  session  held  May  7,  1919,  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
of  Expositions,  over  which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  presided, 
resolutions  were  passed  for  arranging  the  following  expositions: 

July  12,  1919,  the  first  exposition  of  cereals,  including  cereals 
of  all  sorts,  vegetables,  horticulture,  floriculture,  ornamental 
plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  agricultural  and  gardening  implements  and 
accessories.     Foreign  exhibits  are  invited  to   this  exposition. 

August  30,  1919,  exposition  of  aviculture,  and  domestic  ani. 
mals,  promoted  by  the  Brasilian  Society  of  Aviculture. 

September  20,  1919,  the  second  great  annual  fair,  organized 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  municipal  gov- 
ernment. (This  fair  includes  exhibits  of  all  sorts.) 

January  24,  1920,  the  fifth  large  exposition  fair  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  flowers  and  agricultural  industries,  including  de. 
monstations  of  cleansing,  classification,  preserving,  etc.,  to  which 
foreign  products  were  admitted. 

The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  Brazil  is  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  and  the  legislation  recently  urged 
upon    Congress    by    President    Pessoa    will    probably    be   passed. 

AGRICULTURAL   AXD   LAND   COMPANIES. 

A  large  number  of  companies,  witft  foreign  capital,  are  in. 
terested  in  agricultural  and  land  enterprises  in  Brazil.  The  most 
important,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are: 

Alto  Paranfi.  Dev-elopm-ent  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  Office,  River  IMate 
House,  P'lnsbury  CircuH,  London.  E.  C  Capital.  $3,300,000  (U.  S.) 
Owns  about  678,500  acres  of  cedar,  pine  and  h-ardwood  forest  in 
I'aranA,  Brazil,  and  a  saw  mill  at  Corriente.s. 

Brazilian,  Canadian  and  Greneral  Trust  Ltd.  Main  office,  16  and 
17  Broad  Sa.,  Ave..  London,  E  C.  Capital,  authorized.  $1,000,000 
lU.  S.);  issued.  $75^000  (U.  S.)-     Carries  a  general  financial  business. 

Brazilian  Development  Syndicate.  Ltd.  Main  office,  71  Georg-e 
St.   Edinburgh,  ScotI«Jid      Capital.  $50,000   (U.  S.). 

City  of  Sao  Paulo  Invprovements  &  Freehold  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 
Caplital.  $10,000,000  (l^.  S.).  Owns  about  14,806,597  square  yards  land 
in   the  City  of  Sao   Paulo.   Brazil. 

M'lnas  Geraes  ami  Esplrito  Santo  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.  (Brazil). 
Main  office,  3  India  Ave.,  London,  E.  (\  Capital,  authorized,  $650,000 
(U.   S.);   issued.   $393,030   (U.  S.).     Xiumber  and  other  concessions. 

At  Cachoeira,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  an  agricultural 
society,  with  a  capital  of  400  contos,  has  been  organized  to  en. 
gage  on  a  large  scale  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  planting  of 
trees,  and  the  raising  of  stock. 

The  Companhia  Combustivel  Nacional  has  obtained  a  con- 
cession  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
the  working  of  the  peat  beds  situated  at  Mach^,  in  that  State. 

The  President  of  Brazil,  by  decree  of  September  6,  1918,  has 
authorized  the  opening  of  a  credit  of  100,198  milreis  to  assist 
In  the  maintenance,  during  the  present  year,  of  96  schools,  which 
were  established  in  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  State  of  Pa- 
rana. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Although  by  no  means  considered  a  manufacturing  country, 
Brazil   has  made  commendable    progress    along     certain    lines. 
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Among  various  lines  of  manufacturing  the  textile  industry  has 
taken  a  high  place,  there  having  been  in  existenoe  two  years  ago 
303  factories,  employing  74,609  operatives,  the  invested  capital 
totaling  368,144.000  milreis,  and  the  annual  output  278,289,950 
milreis. 

The  cotton  mills  are  the  leaders  in  the  textile  field,  their 
annual  output  totaling  237,499,000  milreis.  Many  of  these  are 
large  companies,  their  shares  being  widely  held  locally  and  con- 
sidered substantial  and  profitable  Investments.  The  following 
list  shows  the  capitalization  and  output,  both  in  milreis,  of  the 
most  important  cotton  mills: 

Progrreso  Industrial  do  Brazil,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital.  13.600.- 
000,  output.  8.800.000. — Confianca  Industrial  of  Rio  d«  Janeiro,  capi- 
tal, 13,000.000.  outpuit.  8.500,000.— Fiacao  «  Teoidos  Allianca  of  Rio 
de  Jan-eiro.  capital,  12.760,000.  outjput,  6.800,000. — Fiacao  e  Tecidos 
Botafogo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital.  12.000,000;  output.  10.200,000. — 
Fabrica  Volorantim  of  Sorooaba,  capital  10.000,000;  output.  6,400,000. 
— Brasll  Industrial  of  Paracamby,  capital,  9,800,000;  outpuit.  6,000.000. 
Companhia  Petropolitana  of  Petros>alis.  capital,  9,000.000;  output. 
6.000,000 — Manufacturados  Flumin-ense  of  Nlctheroy,  capital,  9,000.- 
000;  output.  4,200.000. — Fiacao  «  Tecidos  Corcovada  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
capital.  8,730.000;  outpuit,  5,200.000. — Fiacao  e  Tecidos  Carioca  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital,  8,400.000;  output.  6,300,000. — Cotonificio  Ro- 
dolpho  Creapi  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital.  8.000,000;  output,  3.900.000. — 
America  Fabril  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital,  7,600,000;  output,  5.600.000. 
Emporlo  Industrial  do  Norte,  of  Sao  Salvador,  capital,  6.74'».000;  out- 
put, 4,000,000. — Industria)!  Pemambucana  of  Oamaragibe,  capital. 
6.000.000:  output,  3.500.000. — Sao  Bernardo  Fabril,  of  Sao  Bern&rdo, 
capital,  5,700,000;  output,  2,500,000. — Induetrial  Reunidas  F.  Mata- 
raazo,  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital.  5,00.000;  output.  5.400,000. — Fiacao  e 
Tecidos  de  Pernambuco.  of  Torre,  capital*  5,000,000;  ouitput,  4,500,000. 
— 'Societa  Italo- Americana  of  Salto  de  It<i,  capital,'  4,725,000;  output. 
3,000,000. — Fabril  Paulista  of  Recife,  capital  4,600.000;  output.  4,000,- 
000. — ^Valenca  industrial  of  Valenca,  capital,  4,135,000;  output,  2.400.- 
000. — Estamparia  Yplranga  of  Bairro  Ypirangra,  capital.  4.000.000; 
output.  2,900.000. — Progrreso  Industrial  da  Bahia.  of  Sao  Salvador, 
capital  3,742.000;  output.  3.200,000.— Fabrica  PaulifltaTia>.  of  Bao 
Baulo,  caipital.  3.600.000;  output.  1.410,000;  Fiacao  e  Tecidos  Sao 
Ben  to  of  Jundlahy.  capital,  3,500,000;  output,  2,050,000. — Fiacao  e 
Tecidos  N.  8.  da  Ponite,  of  Sorocaba,  capital.  3,500.000;  output,  2.000.- 
000 — Otherer  Speer  &  Cia.,  of  Sorocaba.  capital,  3,500.000;  output. 
2.500.000. — Industrial  do  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  of  Natal,  capital, 
2,800,000;  output.  720,000. — Industrial  Sul  Mineira  of  Itajuba.  caipital, 
2.800.000;  output.  981,000;  Fiacao  e  Tecidos  Cometa  of  Peitropolis. 
oa(pital,  2,800.000;  output.  2,500,000. — Fiacao  e  Tecidos  Magreense  of 
Magr6,  capital.  2.750.000;  output,  2,600,000. — Fiacao  e  Tecidos  S.  Mar- 
tlnho  of  Tatuhy.  capital,  2.600,000;  output,  2,000.000. — ^Taubat6  In- 
dusitrial  of  Taubat6.  capital.  2,500,000;  output.  1.085,000. — ^Paulista 
Aniagen  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital,  2,500.000;  output,  2.000.000. — Fiacao  e 
Tecidos  Santo  Aleixo  of  Santo  Aleixo,  capital,  2,400,000;  output, 
960,000. — Tecidos  Porto- Alegrrense  of  Porto  Alegre,  capital.  2,800,000: 
output,  1,500,000. — ^Pinotti  Oanrba  ft  Cia..  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital,  2,260.- 
000;  oivtput.  1,850.000. — Sao  Pedro  de  Aloantara  of  Petropolis,  capital. 
2.200,000;  output,  1,300,000. — Industrial  Mineira  of  Juiz  de  Fora.  capi- 
tal, 2.200,000;  outg^t,  1,800.000 — Industrial  Bstancia  of  Bstttncia. 
capital  2,200,000*  output,  1,500.000. — Alaeroana  de  Tecidos  of  Ca- 
choeir  ,  capital,  2.000.000;  output,  2,000.000. — Fabrica  Miaranhenee  of 
Sao  Luis,  capital.  2.000.000;  ouitput,  1.500.000. — Flacao  e  Tecidos  Rio 
Andl  of  Sao  Luiz.  capital.  2,000,000;  output,  2.000,000. — TTecidos  S. 
ItaJo-BraBilelna  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital.   2,000,000;  outjput,   2.000.000. 

The  great  industrial  center  of  Brasll — which  is  not  generally 
recognized  as  having  greatly  developed  its  manufactures — is  Sao 
Pauk).  The  industries  of  Sao  Paulo  are  extremely  numerous.  At 
least  one.fifth  of  the  500,000  people  of  the  capital  city  are  en- 
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gaged  in  manufacturing  and  kindred   industries,   and   it  ranks 
as  one  ot  the  thfee  great  manufacturing  cities  of  South  America. 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  this  district  include  a  large 
number  of  establishments,  many  of  which  are  small  and  employ 
only  few  workmen.  The  character  and  the  number  of  fac 
tories  follow:  Hats,  269;  shoes,  68;  hosiery,  21;  white  gooda 
and  shirts,  21;  gloves,  20;  sugar  mills,  769;  sugar  refineries, 
309;  alimentary  pastes,  218;  canned  goods,  27;  packing  houses, 
2;  crnckers,  103;  preserves,  174;  milling  of  cereals,  541;  man. 
(iioca  flour.  231;  dairy  products.  53;  vinegar,  34;  breweries,  270; 
brooms  and  brushes,  19;  soft  drinks,  200;  furniture,  304;  vege- 
table oil,  6;  starch,  2;  rope,  16;  trunks  and  bags,  56;  harness 
and  saddles,  248;  tanneries,  6;  paper  and  pasteboard,  3;  articles 
of  metal,  7;  machinery,  65;  foundries,  62;  woodworking,  558; 
brick  and  tile,  972;  lime,  47;  wagons  and  carriages,  383;  rail, 
way  machine  shops,  18;  matches,  12;  soap,  195;  candles,  19; 
oil  and  resins,  30;  paints,  9;  chemical  products,18;  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  9;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  158;  and  others,  932. 

The  following  is  a  list   of  the  principal  local  manufacturing 
companies,  and  their  capitalization: 


Companieii 

Armazens  Frisoriflcos 
Brasileira  de   Automov«is 
BrasileLra  de  Oarn«s  Cangr-eladas 
Rra&il  d-e  T«lesrapho .  sem  fio 
Docas  d-e  Santos 

KxpIoHivos  de  Segruranca 
Geral  de  M«lhorain«nto8  do  Maranhao 
*'  •*  Pernambuco 

Industrial  de  Melhoramentos  no  Brasil 
Melhonamenttos    na    Bahia 
M^lhoram-entos    no    Bspirlto    Santo 
M.'elhonamentos  de  Sao   Paulo 
Porto   de   Victoria 
Sampalo  Correa  &  Cia. 
Technica   e   Importadora 
Vlacao  «  Construccoes 

The  recent  establishment  of  five  cotton  factories  in  the  city 
of  Sorocaba,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  proposed  installation 
of  two  other  factories  there  in  the  near  future,  is  evidence  of 
the  great  development  which  the  cotton  industry  is  undergoing 
in  Brazil. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  Brazil,, 
the  exports  of  woven  fabrics  to  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the 
months  of  1918  following  the  holding  of  the  Brazilian  Expo- 
sition  of  Fabrics  in  Buenos  Aires  were,  in  February,  64  kilos;  in 
May.  16  kilos;  in  June,  922  kilos;  in  July,  49,761  kilos;  and  in 
^ugust  1,869  kilos,  or  a  total  of  52.612  kilos.  From  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  3est  of  August  1918,  Brazil  exported  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  146.532  empty  sacks. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  was    exceptional.  What  was  valued  in   1914 
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at  212,231  contos  of  Industrial  production,  in  1917  went  up  to 
562,381  contos.  The  principal  increase  was  noted  in  textiles, 
hats,  shoes,  and  manufactured  drugs. 

The  Brazilian  textile  industry  is  passing  through  a  serious 
crisis  and  urgent  action  is  imperative  to  save  it  from  annihila- 
tion. Already  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  closed  their  doors 
and  othe(rs  have  reduced  their  forces.  Through  a  legislative  act 
of  January  13,  1919,  all  manufacturers  of  Brazil  (citizens  only) 
who  possessed  textiles  or  raw  materials,  were  permitted  to  con- 
tract a  commercial  loan  of  50,000  milreis  with  the  Bank  of 
Brazil.  However,  this  aid  has  not  been  given  and  the  condition 
of  the  industry  becomes  more  critical  daily. 

The  two  snap  fasteners  factories,  which  operate  in  Sao  Paulo, 
turn  out  first-class  goods  at  prices  which,  in  connection  with  the 
customs  duty,  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  compete. 

Three  factories  manufacture  seamless  silk  hosiery,  and  the 
demand  for  this  quality  of  goods  is  supplied  by  these  mills. 

On  March  11,  1919,  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  means  of 
the  Tropena  furnace  was  established  in  the  arsenal  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  steel  produced  will  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  pieces  for  ship  construction. 

Five  paint  factories  are  in  operation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
others  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana.  Brazil  is  the  largest  importer 
of  read  lead  from  the  United  States,  having  taken  887,699  pounds 
of  this  product  in  1918. 

There  are  nearly  5,000  shoe  factories  in  Brazil,  located  prin- 
cipally in  the  Federal  district  and  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Para,  Pernambuco,  and  other  States.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  a  comparatively  small  output. 

By  a  decree  passed  March  12,  1919,  the  Vice  President  of 
Brazil  ad  interim,  authorized  a  special  credit  of  500,000  paper 
milreis,  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
fishing  industry  in  Brazil,  to  the  teaching  of  fishermen,  and  to 
cover,  other  phases  of  this  industry.  The  decree  also  authorizes 
the  contracting  of  foreign  specialists  to  assist  in  this  w^ork. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  chlnaware  will  open  shortly 
at  Porto  Alegre,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

A  paper  mill,  situated  at  Morretes,  Brazil,  has  recently  been 
equipped  with  American  machinery,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  paper. 

There  are  now  nine  tin-can  factories  operating  in  Brazil,  only 
two  of  which  are  capable  of  a  large  production.  The  output  of 
one  establishment  averages  275,000  tin  cans  a  month,  and  that 
of  the  other  is  almost  as  large;  the  remiaining  factories  are 
not  equipped  for  extended  manufacture.  The  cans  are  utilized 
for  preserves,  jellies,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  cigarettes,  perfume, 
etc. 

The  awards  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
bids  of  various  firms  for  the  erection  of  caustlc-soda  factories 
were  announced  in  November  1918.  The  first  three  winners 
are  the  Cia  Nacional  de  Industria  Chimica.  A.  Santos  &  Cia..  and 
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Antonio  Luiz  da  Silva.  The  total  annual  production  of  the 
factories  erected  by  these  companies  will  amount  to  5,280  tons 
of  caustic  soda,  about  3,220  tons  less  than  the  average  yearly 
importation  of  this  chemical  during  the  last  five  years. 

Credits  in  the  following  amounts  have  been  opened  to  the 
winners  by  the  Brazilian  Government:  Cia  Nacional  de  Industria 
Chimica,  $228,937;  A.  Santos  &  Cla.,  $316,724;  Antonio  Luiz 
da  Silva,  $405,000. 

In  adldtion,  since  the  Sociedade  Anonyma  *'A  Carbonica", 
already  has  nearly  completed  the  erection  of  a  caustic  soda  fac- 
tory in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  having  expended  more  than  $375,000  in 
the  undertaking,  this  company  has  been  conceded  a  loan  not  to 
exceed  $250,000. 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  which  leather  is  used  are 
well  developed  in  Sao  Paulo,  there  being  68  shoe  factories  in  the 
State,  of  which  17  are  large  and  well  equipped.  Two  manufac- 
tories of  leather  belting,  two  cloth  factories,  seven  traveling-bag 
factories,  and  a  number  of  furniture  factories,  which  turn  out 
leather-covered  furniture,  and  a  harness  and  saddlery  factory  are 
also  in  operation  in  the  State.  There  are  12  tanneries,  but  only 
four  of  these  are  of  any  importance.  These  tanneries  produce 
heavy  leathers  of  good  quality,  and  one  factory  produces  glazed 
glove  and  shoe  leather  from  sheep  hides. 

These  factories  work  up  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  hides  pro- 
(|uced  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  tor  their  encouragement  the  State  levies 
a  tax  of  3  milreis  (about  83  cents)  on  each  hide  imported.  How. 
ever,  these  tanneries  have  certain  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  hides  produced  in  this  region. 
One  of  the  leading  tanners  in  this  territory  produces  belting 
leather,  sole  leather,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tine  calf  leather. 
A  considerable  amount  of  American  leather  of  finer  quality  is 
imported,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  for  up- 
holstery. 

An  English  company  has  arranged  o  establish  a  button  and 
comb  factory  in  the  city  ot  Pelotas  in  southern  Brazil.  A  factory 
tor  the  manufacture  oi'  canvas  bags  recently  began  operations 
in  Pelotas. 

MEAT  IXI)U8TKY. 

The  development  of  the  meat  industry  in  Brazil  has  been 
very  rapid.     The  exports  of  meat  products  doubled  in  one  year. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  London,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising  in  South  Brazil, 
and  an  American  company  has  obtained  concession  of  lands  in 
Piauhy  for  the  same  end. 

There  is  a  large  extract  of  meat  factory  in  Matto  Grosso. 
owned  by  a  Belgian  company,  and  60,000  oxen  are  slaugthered 
annually.  One-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  Repub- 
lic is  found  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Brazil  exported  between  January  1,  1915,  and  October  31, 
1918,  a  total  of  126.419  tons.  9,562  tons,  and  119,620  tons  of 
frozen  meats,  dried  meats,   and  hides,  respectively. 
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No  appreciable  exportable  surplus  of  pork  can  be  anticipated 
before  1921,  when  large  packing  plants  will  be  in  operation  and 
the  hog  industry  stimulated. 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  comipanles  engaged  in  the 
packing  of  meat  industries  in  Bras&il.  The  most  important  are 
the  following: 

Anglo.Brazilian  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  offices,  1-4  Giltspur 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $700,000  (U.  S).;  Issued, 
1575,000  (U.  S.),  Carries  a  beef  curing  business  at  Bag^,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Brazilian  Extract  of  Meat  and  Hide  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  office, 
3  Great  Winchester  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital  authorized,  |677,- 
820;  Issued,  $106,545.  Has  a  hide  and  Jerked  beef  factory  at 
Paredao,  near  Porto  Alegre. 

By  a  decree  of  October  9,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil  has 
given  authorization  to  operate  in  this  country  to  the  Companhia 
Frigorlflco  Cruzeiro  (Cruzeiro  Refirigerated  Meat  Co.)>  The  head 
offices  of  the  company  will  be  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

ThB  company  is  organized  as  corporation,  with  capital  stock 
of  1,600,000  milreis  divided  Into  8,000  shares  of  two  contos  each. 

According  to  latest  figures,  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  pro- 
duced 53,289,200  pounds  of  butter,  13,227,600  pounds  of  Jerked 
beef.  In"  1917. 

WATER  POWER. 

Brazil  has  not  less  than  51  great  wateirfalls  capable  of 
producing  more  than  50,000,000  horsepower.  Of  these  water- 
falls 12  are  in  the  Amazon  Basin,  6  in  the  basin  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River,  19  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Jaquitinhonha  River 
between  Sierra  de  Mar  and  Santa  Catharina,  and  14  are  in  the 
basin  of  the  River  Plate.  Among  these  falls  the  Marlbondo  may 
be  mentioned  with  580,000  horsepow^;  the  Patos  with  120,000 
horsepower;  the  Urubupunga  with  447,000  horsepower;  the 
Onza  with  220,000  horsepower;  the  Agua  Vermelha  with  300,000 
horsepower;  the  seven  falls  of  Guayra  with  20,000,000  horse, 
power,  and  the  Iguasd  or  iSanta  Maria  Falls  with  14,000,000 
horsepower.  The  Guayra  and  Iguasti  Falle  are  in  the  State  of 
Paran&. 

Some  of  the  most  important  companies  using  electricity  for 
lighting,  power,  or  street  railways  are  the  following: 

Alagoana  de  Thilhas  Urbanos,  registered  in  Maceio.  The  com- 
pany  owns  and  operates  the  tramways  of  Maceio,  State  of 
Alagoas. 

Bahia  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company.  An  American 
company,  owning  a  system  of  tramways  and  the  gas  works  of 
Bahia,  a  city  of  280,000.  This  com^pany  sold  its  holdings  to  the 
city,  accepting  municipal  bonds  in  payment,  which  bonds  were 
afterward  defaulted  as  to  interest  payments. 

Brazilian  Street  Railways  Company  (Ltd.)  A  British  com- 
pany, capitalized  at  £120,000,  e,  subsidiary  of  the  Pernambuco 
Tramways  and  Power  Company,  which  operates  the  tramways, 
gas  works,  and  electric  lighting  plant  of  Pernambuco.    The  lines 
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in  operation  are  about  Beventy-eight  kilometers.  Capital  stock 
about  £1,200,000. 

Ceara  Tram^vtay,  Light  and  Power  Company.  It  has  a  con- 
cession for  seventy-six  years  from  1911  to  operate  tramways  and 
electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the  towns  of  Ceara  and 
Fortaleza,  State  of  Ceara.     Capital,  £400,000. 

The  City  of  Santos  Improvement  Company.  A  British  con. 
cern  owning  the  gas,  water,  electric,  and  tramway  franchises  for 
the  city  of  Santos.  The  exclusive  gas  franchise  expires  in  1920, 
water  in  1930,  and  electric  lighting  in  1924.  The  tramways  are 
thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  of  which  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
miles  are  under  perpetual  franchise,  and  the  remainder  under 
franchises  expiring* « in  1923  and  1938.  Authorized  capital, 
£700,000. 

Cia,  Brazlliera  4e  Energia  Electrica  is  a  Brazilian  company 
capitalized  at  thirty  million  milreis.  It  owns  the  hydro-electric 
works  at  Alberto  Torres,  State  of  9io  Janeiro,  on  the  Piabanba 
River;  the  Nictheroy  Mage  and  Petropolis  electrical  installations; 
the  hydro- electric  works  at  the  falls  of  the  River  Paraguassu 
in  the  State  of  Bahia,  supplying  electricity  to  the  towns  of  Santa 
Amaro,  San  Felix,  Cachoeira,  and  Bahia;  the  hydro-electric 
works  at  Itapanhan  Falls  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  supplying 
electricity  to  Sao  Paulo;  and  the  Cia.  Telefonica  de  Bahia.  The 
company  controls  the  Cia.  Luiha  Circular  and  the  Cia.  Tulhos 
Centrals,  tramway  companies  in  Bahia.  The  concession  for 
Rio  Janeiro  runs  ninety  years  from  1915;  for  Nictheroy,  sixty 
years  from  1909;  for  San  Goncalo,  forty  years  from  1909;  for 
Petropolis  sixty  years  from  1910;  for  Sao  Paulo  twenty  years 
from  1883  and  extended  thirty  years  from  1898;  Bahia  tele- 
phones, twenty-five  years  from  1884  and  extended  twenty-five 
years  from  1902. 

Cia.  de  Electricidad  e  Viacao  Urbana  de  Minas  Geraes,-  a 
Brazilian  company  capitalized  at  about  two  million  milreis,  shares 
and  bonds  of  which  are  largely  held  in  Great  Britain.  It  owns 
electric  tramways  and  lighting  under  a  concession  for  fifty-three 
years.  It  furnishes  the  tramway,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
telephone  service  of  the  city  of  Be^le  Horizonte. 

Forca  a  Luz  de  Cataguazes.  A  Brazilian  company  capital- 
ized at  one  million  milreis.  It  furnishes  light  and  power  to 
Mirahy,  Porto  San  Antonio,  Cataguazes,  <Sao  Juao  Nepomuenco, 
Rio  Novo,  and  other  towns  in  the  State. 

Forca  e  Luz  de  Campos.  A  small  Brazilian  company  in  the 
city  of  Campos. 

Forca  e  Luz  Porto  Alegrense,  a  Brazilian  company  capital- 
ized at  2,500,000  milreis,  operating  the  electric  light  and  tram- 
way undertakings  of  Porto  Alegre  under  a  forty-year  franchise 
from  1906. 

The  Manaos  Tramways  and  Light  Company,  a  British  con- 
cern, capitalized  at  £300,000,  operating  the  tramways  and  light- 
ing of  the  city  of  Manaos.  The  company  has  a  sixty-year  franchise 
from  1908. 

The  Par&  Electric  Railways  and  Lighting  Company,   Ltd.,  a 
British  comporation  capitalized  at  £780,000.     It  controls  a  con- 
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cession  for  ninety-nine  years  from  1905  the  tramways  and  electric 
lighting  systems  of  Par&.  It  controls  the  French  Cie.  d'En- 
terprises  Electrique  which  operates  th«  gas  supply.  The  tram- 
ways  have  a  length  of  thirty-four  and  a  half  miles. 

The  Paulista  de  Blectricidad,  a  Brazilian  concern  capitalized 
at  1,500,000  milreis.  It  operates  electric  light  and  power  work& 
at  Lineira,  Descalvado  Frances,  Itapira,  and  St.  Carlos  do  PinhaU 
and  at  Itajuba.  In  each  case  there  is  a  twenty-year  contract 
for  street  lighting. 

FOKESGN  TRABEk 

The  official  statistics  show  that  the  tonnage  and  value  of 
Brazil's  exports  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  as  follows 
(values  ar^  in  American  dollars) : 

Year  Tons  Valve 


1915  1,807,986  $20u.674,OOO 

1916  1,869,326  284.222,000 

1917  2,016.723  298,043,000 

1918  1,771,754  284,275,000 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  in  volume  the  exports  during  1918 
were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  less  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  while  the  deoUne  in  value  was  nearly  $14,000,000- 

Imports*  on  th«  other  hand,  show  an  increase  In  value, 
although  in  bulk  the  decUno  which  set  in  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  was  is  continued.  The  tonnage  and  value  of  the  country's 
imports  during  the  same  y^rs  were: 

Year  Ton«  Valve 


1915  2.799.168  $145,749,000 

1916  2.640.900  202.689.000 

1917  1,986.144  209.484.000 

1918  1.736.048  147.375.000 

The  principal  effect  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  imports  is  that 
it  has  assisted  in  reducing  th«  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
Brazil  by  more  than  one-half,  with  the  result  that  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  meet  its  foreign  indebtedness  is  less  than  for 
several  years  past.  An-  analysis  of  the  figures  reveals  the 
fact  that  while  everything  that  Brazil  needs  to  import  is  increas- 
ing in  value  at  an  un.precedented  rate,  the  country's  own  prod- 
ucts are  worth  little  mor6  per  unit  than  in  1915,  and  are  con. 
siderably  cheap^er  than  in  1913.  That  values  should  fall,  at  a 
time  when  the  tendency  throughout  the  world  is  for  the  cost  of 
all  products  to  increase,  < is  an' astonishing  condition  of  affairs 
that  cannot  fail  to  creat^:  a|>preh«nsion  in  the  country.  The  rise 
in  imiport  unit  values  ttud  th«  fall  in  export  unit  values  are 
shown  in  the  comparative  table  publishied  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.     The  figures  are: 

avbrage;  valuks  pk|i  ton. 

Year  tmpbrta  Export* 


1913 

1 : :  '  •  . 

142 

$177 

1915 

.  ..  ,. 

.     , .  52 

144 

1916 

.••in 

•       '77 

152 

1917 

105 

148 

1918 

1 .  •  •: 

142 

160 
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The  cessation  of  hostlllttos  in  Europe  and  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,    disorganized   the  import   business,    and   it   was   only 
then  that  one  realized  the  amount  of  speculation  being  carried 
on  and  the  fact  that  orders  placed  abroad   were  far  beyond  the- 
suddenly  restricted  market  requirements. 

Lack  of  tonnage  affected  both  the  delivery  of  the  staple 
articles  of  Brazilian  and  the  ascending  of  new  products  which 
had  begun  to  be  exported  during  the  previous  two  or  three  years. 

Government  Restrictions  on  Trade. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  local  markets  was  due  in  part  to 
cerotain  Government  restrictions.  The  Food  Commission,  created 
in  June,  1918,  with  the  intention  of  lowering  prices  of  necessities, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  certain  products,  requisitioned  food- 
stuffs  whenever  there  was  an  insufficiency  in  the  markets,  and 
fixed  prices. 

Coffee  continued  to  be  the  principal  article  of  export,  in 
spite  of  a  great  decline  in  tonnage  shipped  during  1918.  Cof. 
fee  exports  since  1913  have  been:  In  1913,  13,268,000  sacks; 
in  1916,  17,061,000  sacks;  in  1916,  13,039,000  sacks;  in  1917, 
10,606,000  sacks;  in  1918,  7,433,000- 

The  reduced  exports  during  1918  are  attributable  largely  to 
war  conditions,  the  chief  reasons  being  lack  of  bottoms  and  the 
imjport  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Allied  countries.  The  very 
severe  frosts  which  destroyed  millions  of  coffee  trees  in  June 
also  sent  prices  soarfhg  and  greatly  restricted  the  movement  of 
this  staple.  Notwithstanding  this  reduction,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports  from  Brazil  in  1918  consisted  of  coffee. 

Brazil,  being  an  undeve'loped  country,  greatliy  needs  a  surplus 
of  exportation  over  importation  to  make  payments  on  its  foreign 
obligations.  The  favorable  trade  balance  of  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  in  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country. 

Since  1914  the  United  States  has  had  a  larger  share  of  the 
trade  of  Brazil  than  any  other  "country,  although  the  difference 
was  not  so  marked  during  1918  as  during  1917.  Intports  from 
Japan  show  a  very  healthy  increase,  and  in  1919  were  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  studying 
the  market  in  a  nuost  careful  manner,  and  it  seems  are  able  to 
supply  certain  small  articles  of  merchandise  at  an  exceedingly 
low  figure  wliich  were  formerly  received  from  Germany.  The 
Increase  in  value  of  goods  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  during 
the  war  period  in  value  of  goods  is  a.Uo  of  interest.  In  1918 
imports  from  Argentina  were  valued  at  $46,974,760,  compared 
with  $27,326,441  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  goods  from 
Uruguay  in  1918  was  $10,316,650.  and  in  1917  only  $4,048,285. 

The  share  of  each  country  in  the  export  trade  of  Brazil 
for  1918: 

Unbt«d  .States  $98,474,000  Tt&ly  30.249.500 

United    Kingdom  28.700.500  Sweden  1.386,250 

>Franc>e  25,604,000  Spain  6.355. 2R0 

Anstria^Hungary  609.000  Portugal  2.600,600 

Argentina  48,188,250  All   oth«r   cauntrien         16.041.750 

Belgium  1.440.000                                                     

Uruguay  29.626.000               Total  284.275.000 
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The  share  of  each  country  in  the  import  trade  of  Brazil  dur- 
ing 1918  was  (values  are  in  American  dollars): 


United  States 

United   Kingdom 

Franoe 

Argentina 

Portugal 

Italy 

Uruguay 


$88,982,750 
50,4S9,&00 
11.837,000 
46.974.760 
9.490.750 
5.263,500 
10.316.650 


Switzerland 

India 

Newfoundland 

Spain 

Norwa^y 

Swteden 


1906,260 
8.087,260 
6.927.260 
4.371.500 
1.060.777 
2.349.500 


Exports  by  quantities  in  1918  were  as  follows  (in  metric 
tons) : 

Lard,  13,270-  Preserved  meat.  17,223;  Refrigerated  meat.  60,609; 
Hides,  46,584;  ^ool.  1,329;  Slcins.  2.215;  Jerked  beef,  4.809;  Manga- 
nese. 393,  288;  Cotton,  2,594;  Rice.  27.916;  Sugar.  115.634;  Potatoes. 
5,209;  Rubber,  22,662;  CoCoa,  41,865;  Coffee.  7,433.000  bag«;  Oarnauba 
wax,  4,215;  Mandi-oca  flour.  66.322;  Beans.  70,914;  Tabde  fruits.  24.666; 
Fruits,  oii-bearingr,  19.310;  Tobacco,  29.755;  Herva  matte.  72,781; 
Woods,  179,799;  Corn,  14,175;'Oils,  6,611. 

-  The  exports  of  Brazil  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919  con. 
sisted  of  550,741  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  563,036  contos, 
as  compared  with  474,067  tons,  valued  at  236,281  contos,  during 
the  same  period  of  1918.  Coffee  was  a  large  factor  in  these  ex- 
ports, inasmuch  as  from  January  to  March  1919  the  shipments 
of  coffee  aggregated  4,088,000  sacks,  as  compared  with  1,775,000 
sacks  during  the  same  months  of  1918.  3,047,00  sacks  in  the 
same  period  of  1917,  and  2,774,000  sacks  in  the  corresponding 
period  og  1913. 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  received  the  bulk  of  exports  from  Brazil, 
although  the  value  of  shipments  in  1918,  $98,474,000,  was  less 
than  that  of  any  other  year  of  the  five-year  period  1913-1918. 
Argentina  ranked  second  among  the  countries  of  destination, 
with  exports  amlounting  in  value  to  $43,188,250,  the  largest 
amount  ever  purchased  from  Brazil  by  Argentina.  Italy,  with 
shipments  valued  at  $30,249,500  was  third,  and  Uruguay  fourth. 
Exports  to  the  latter  country  were  worth  $29,626,00  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  those  in  1917. 

BRAZILIAN  GOODS  SENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  of  Brazilian  goods  into  the  United  States  in 
1919- were  as  follows: 


Art  wH>rks,  $206,414. 

Brass,  fit  only  for  manufacture, 
21,120. 

Breadstufffl.  $146,660. 

ChennlcalB,  drugs,  dyes  and  med- 
icines,  $688,782. 

Cocoa,  or  caoao,  crude,  $8,883,- 
388. 

Coffee,   $60,890,926. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of, 
$67,266. 


Cotton,    manufactured,    $111,060. 
Dyiewiooda,     in     a     crude     atate, 

$30,976. 
Edible   substances,   $64. 
Fertilisers.    $40,674. 
Fibers,     vegetable,     and     textile 

flrrasses,    unmanufactured,    $9,- 

998. 
^ruite  and  nuts.   $1,475,421. 
«Fu<rs,  and  manufactures  of,  $24.- 

204. 
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Grlu-e   and   g:lu«   size,    $10,735. 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of.  un- 
manufactured,   $2,008. 

Hides  and  -skins  (except  fur 
skins),  raw  or  uncured,  $8,- 
527,398. 

Household  *and  personal  eff«ots. 
and  wearing  appao-el,  •etc, 
$4,793. 

India  rubber,  etc.,  and-  sub- 
stitutes for,  unmanufactured, 
$14,329,907. 

Iron,    cbromate  of,   $511,055. 

Iron  and  «teel,  and  manufactures 
of,   $6,674. 

Ivory,  vegretabte.  $17,639. 

'Mangranese,  oxide  of,  and  ore, 
$9,090,380. 

Meat  and  dairy  iproducts^  $926.- 
182. 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and 
manufactures  of,   $330. 

Minerals,    crude,    $14,296. 


Mica,  and  manufactures  of,  $136,- 

646. 
Monazite  sand  and  thorite,   $44,- 

962. 
Oils,    veg-etable,    $496,208. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of,   $2,- 

306. 
Pdants,    trees,   shrubs  and   vines, 

$6,488. 
Platinum,   $2,312. 
Plumbagro   or  grraphite,  $9,427. 
Precious    stones,    $1,241,055. 
•Seeds.   $1,398,060. 
Starch,    $15,496. 
8ugrar,    cane,   $159,033. 
Tanning:    material,    $14,580. 
Tobacco,    and    manufactures    of, 

$1,099,974. 
Vegre tables.  $1,147,943. 
Wax,    $2,168,518. 
Waste,  $4,0 13. 

Wool,     unmanufaotured,     $260. 
Wood.    $179,880. 


AMEIUCAX  GOODS  IMPORTKD  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  1918,  Brazil  imported  American  goods  as  follows: 


Agrricultural      implements,       and 

parts  of,   $242,902. 
Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of, 

61,022. 
Atiimals,  $24,507. 
Asbestos,   manufactures  of,   $66,- 

809. 
Asphaltum,   $27,730. 
lAithletic     and     sporting     groods. 

$15,471. 
Babbit  metal,   $20,094. 
Blacking,   $39,174. 
Breadstuffs,   $1,819,868. 
Bronze,     manufactures    of,    $43,- 

842. 
Brushed,   $31,242. 
Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $109,173. 
Cars,      au'iomobiles,      and      other 

vehicles,  $1,610,070. 
Celluloid,    and    manufactures   of. 

$145,050. 
Chemicals,      drugs,      dyes,       and 

medicines,   $6,595,261. 
Clocks  and  watches.   $104,208. 
Coal  Bjnd  coke.  $3,615,816. 
Confectionery.   $3,445. 
Copiper,   $844,125. 
Cork,   manufactures    of,    $20,791. 
Cotton,    $3,668,227. 
T>ental  groods,  $134,168. 
Earthen,  stone,   and  china   ware. 

$63,274. 
Electrical  machinery,  appliances, 

and   instruments,   $3,802,810. 
Fertilizers;   $S.0.S6. 
Fibers,    veg?etable,    manufactures 

of.   $171,369.  .  ' 

Fleh.  $252,135. 
Flavoring     extracts,     and     fruit 

Juices.  $14,277. 
Fi'uits  and   nuts.    $283,742. 


iFurniture  of  metal,  $38,252 

IFurs  and    fur   skins.    $50,607. 

German  silver,   $5,660. 

Crlaas  and   (^lassi^-'are.    $433,797. 

Glucose.  $48,170. 

Glue,  $15,655. 

Gold    and    silver,     manufactures 

of.   $10,102. 
Grease,   lubricating,    $90,204. 
Jewelry.    $57,828. 
Hair,    animal,    $17,378. 
Hay,    $29,918. 
Hops.    $109,483. 
Household   and    personal    effects. 

$11,730. 
India     rubber,     manufactures    of, 

$967,884. 
Ind,   tl62,929. 

Instrumemts  and  apparatus  for 
scientific   purposes,    $98,044. 

Iron    and    steel.    $8,069,054. 

Hardware,    $3,056,669. 

<Lianup<s,   except    electric.    $139,778. 

■Lead,    manufat^turee  of,    $498,421. 

'leather.    $3,128,737. 

Lime,   $34,030. 

Malt.   $346,394. 

M-ejit  and  dairy  products,  $531.- 
431. 

Metal    polish.    $5,701. 

Mjetals.   $76,769. 

Motor   Boate,    $4,575. 

Mucllagre  and  paste.   $7,772. 

Mu.*lcal   Instruments,   $103,103. 

Nickel.   $21,066; 

Notion.s.   $131,732. 

Oakuni.  $14,819. 

Oilcloth   and    linoleum,    $54,492. 

Oils.   $6,262,385. 

'Paper,    $3,138,012. 
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Paraffin  an<d  paraffin  wax,  1115,- 

629. 
Pencils   and   pencil   leads,    $149.- 

362. 
Penholders,  $9,819. 
Pens,  fountain,   $4,960. 
Pens,      metallic      (except     grold), 

$19,169. 
Perfumery,    $216,411. 

Phono giraphs',  isrraphoiph'ones,  gna- 
nvophones,  and  records,  $460,- 
023. 

Plaster,  $8,055. 

Plated  w&re,  $295,168. 

Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  man- 
ufactures  of,    $26,511. 

Refrigerators,    $3,923. 

Roofing   felt   an-d    similar    mate- 
rials,  $34,173. 
Salt,    $304. 
Seeds,    $26,298. 
Shoe  findings,   $161,616. 

Silk,   manufactures   of,    $296,148. 
Soap,   $63,041. 
Spices,    $36,727. 


'Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 
other  bevenages,  $19,836. 

Sponges,    $3,546. 

Starch,  $41,641. 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of, 
$30,872. 

Straw  and  ipalm  leaf,  manufac- 
tures of,  $6,668. 

Sugar  and  molasses,   $6,441. 

Surgical  aa>p'liances  (not  includ- 
ing  instruments),   $115,072. 

'Suspenders  jand    garters,    $50,353. 

Tin   in  pigs,   bars,   etc.,   $9,901. 

Tobacco,    $145,278. 

Toys,    $92,468. 

Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling 
bags,  $7,320. 

Type,    $1,638. 

Typewiriter  ribbons,   $12,530. 

Umbrellas  and    parasols,    $50,310. 

Veg-etables,   $91,233. 

Vulcanized  fiber,  and  manufac- 
tures of.   $15,396. 

Wood,    $624,467. 

Wool,   manufactures   of,   $815,192. 

Zinc,    $133,273. 


The  Government  of  ttaly  contracted  tor  the  transportation 
from  Brazil  to  Italy  during  1919  of  60,000  tons  of  Brazilian 
products  representing  a  valiie.  Including  freights,  of  $25,000,000. 

Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Brazil  have  decreased,  ac- 
cording  to  Brazilian  figures,  from  $532,000  in  1912  to  $54,000 
in  1917,  while  American  figures  show  that  shipments  from  the. 
United  Statee  to  that  country  have  fallen  off  from  $534,000  in 
1913  to  $57,000  in  1918. 

Brazil  offers  an  excellent  market  for  imported  upper  leathers. 
In  1917  the  country  imported  nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  tanned 
and  finished  leathers,  not  including  sole  leather. 

Many  supplies  entering  iiitb  the  Brazilian  shoe-manufacturing 
industry  are  made  locally,  and  the  war  stimulated  domestic 
production  in  these  lines.  liiany  supplies,  however,  are  principal- 
ly imported  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Among 
su<;h  articles  are  box-toe  gums,  brushes,  buckles,  nails,  thread, 
brass  and  steel  wire,  welting,  leather  board,  shanks,  waxes, 
8tain3,  inks,  and  blakings,  hooks  and  eyelets,  laces,  sandpaper 
and  emery  cloth. 

American.made  dyes  have  been  introduced  in  Brazil,  especial, 
ly  in  th«  State  of  Bahia.  Although  small  quantities  came  from 
England,  the  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply^ 
The  lyes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  grivlng  satisfac- 
tion. Some  vegetable  dyes  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
Brazil,  but  they  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Naval  stores  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bahia 
and  are  supplied  exclusively  by  the  United  states.  Resin,  which 
leadB  in  this  category  with  an  annual  total  of  about  $100,000, 
ig  shipped  In  wooden  barrels  containing  500  pounds  each.  Only 
the  poorer  grades,  G  to  K,  are  wanted.  The  principal  use  of 
resin  here  is  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Caustic  soda  is  the  only  one  Of  the  (Commercial  sodium' 
products  imported  into  Brazil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  listed 
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separately  in  the  official  statistics.  The  imports  of  caustic  are 
over  seven  million  kilos  annually. 

The  imports  of  coal  into  Brazil  during  May  amounted  to 
92,963  metric  tons,  24,657  tons  of  which  were  furnished  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  68,306  tons  by  the  United  States.  During 
the  corresponding  month  of  1918  Great  Britain  supplied  11»639 
tons  and  the  United  States  23,800  tons  of  the  35,439  tons  im- 
ported. 

The  market  for  small  plows,  disc  harrows,  cultivators,  and 
hoes  in  Brazil  appears  to  be  very  promising  specially  in  Pernam- 
buco-  There  is  an  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  new  lands. 
There  are  two  district  agricultural  areas:  The  sugar  area,  ex- 
tending  back  from  the  coast  and  along  the  railroads;  and  the  cot- 
ton area,  covering  the  high  interior  and  more  remote  from 
the  railroads. 

The  only  implement  used  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  is  a 
sp^ial  type  of  hoe.  Formerly  all  these  hoes  came  from  Europe, 
and  there  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  the  United  States 
the  type  wanted.  What  is  used  is  a  good  steel  hoe,  weighing  2, 
2%,  3,  or  3%  pounds.  The  3-pottnd  hoe. is  most  in  demand. 
The  3  V& -pound  hoe  is  also  extensively  used.  The  bottom  is  pol- 
ished, and  the  upper  portion  painted. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  walking  plows;  and,  among 
sugar  growers,  for  harrows  and  cultivators. 

There  is  a  steady  demiand  in  Porto  Alegre  for  American 
sheetings,  drills,  and  twills.  The  best  method  of  packing  for  this 
market  is  to  use  bales  bound  with  iron  bands  to  prevent  theft- 
The  piece  goods  are  wrapped  in  paper,  the  entire  bale  then 
covered  with  oiled,  water-proof  fabric,  and  securely  covered  with 
strong  Jute  burlap. 

OOBfMERCIAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil  recently 
proposed  to  the  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  that 
an  arbitration  agreement  be  effected  between  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Comimercial  Association.  A  Joint 
meeting  was  held  on  January  8,  1919,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Commercial  Association,  at  which  the  proposed  agreement  was 
advocated  by  the  American  consul  and  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  draft  of  the  agnreement 
offered  by  the  American  Chamber  is  based  on  the  arbitration 
arrangement  consummated  in  1916  between  the  Buenos  Aires 
Bolsa  de  Comercio  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  following  is  a  brief  rteum^  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  chamber  during  1918  and  of  its  program  for  1919: 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  customs  house  matters 
and  tariff  questions  In  Brazil.  It  is  believed  that  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  American  trade  with  this  country  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  make  a  serious  etudy  of  all  matters  having  to  do 
with  clearance  of  merchandise,  customs  duties,  and  all  matters 
having  to  do  with  tariff. 
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The  chamber  has  cooperated  with  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Brazil  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Special  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  for  the 
information  of  the  members  and  others  interested  as  to  'im- 
portant Government  regulations  and  like  items  of  interest.  The 
chamber  has  published  in  the  past  a  trade  review  known  as  The 
Quarterly,  and  expects  to  continue  this  journal. 

Branch  chambers  are  being  established  in  various  places  in 
Brazil  where  such  an  organization  appears  to  be  warranted. 

A  matter  which  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention  is 
the  encouragement  of  show  and  store  rooms  where  salesmen,  for 
a  model  ate  fee,  may  display  their  samples,  and  possibly  ar- 
range for  a  permanent  exposition  of  American  goods. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  a  large  number  of  cancellations 
of  contracts  after  the  armistice  was  signed  the  chamber  initiated 
a  plan  of  arbitration  with  the  Assoclacao  Commercial  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  recently  formed  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  aims  of  the  chamber  are  to  further  the 
development  of  comtmerce  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil; 
o  collect  information  and  to  examine  questions  pertaining  to 
the^r  mutual  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  and  especially 
to  promote  American  interests  in  Brazil  as  well  as  Brazilian  in- 
terests in  the  United  States;  and  to  maintain  affiliation  with 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil,  located  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevens  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  organization,  and  Mr.  S.  W.   Harris,  secretary. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  BRAZIIiIAN 

POOD  STUFFS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  law  requiring  the  inspection  and  certiflc 
ation  of  foodstuffs  exported  from  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Finance  issued  instructions  on  August  8,  1918,  regarding  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  in  shipments  of  coffe  to  New  York. 
For  shipments  made  through  the  Federal  Capital,  certificates  are 
to  be  issued  by  the  Brozers'  Association  for  gran  and  other  prods- 
ucts  easily  inspected,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  other  products.  In  other  ports  th« 
examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  collectors  of  customs  with 
the  assistance  of  the  official  chemical  laboratories  in  the  various 
States  where  such  exist.  Chilly  beef  is  excepted  from  the  new 
regulations  and  will  continue  to  be  examined  according  to  the 
present  regulations. 

Examination  is  obligatory  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  products  are  exported,  and  allpackages  must  be  prominently 
marked  with  the  word  "Brazil"  and  the  place  of  production, 
weight,  and  destination.  In  addition  to  any  other  marks  the  ex^ 
porter  may  consider  necessary.  Products  for  industrial  use  must 
also  bear  the  wiords  "for  industrial  purposes"  in  Ink  of  a  dif- 
ferent color.  Raw  and  brown  sugar  and  molasses,  when  not 
sold  on  the  basis  of  polarization,  are  regarded  as^  for  Industpia'l 
use.    The  Brokers'  Association  and  other  of f Icials '  inspeotinig  ex- 
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perts  are  directed  to  classify  goods  as  a  'superior",  "good,"  and 
"common,**  and  the  decisions  will  be  compared  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  standard  classification. 

The  following  charges  are  authorized  for  the  examination  of 
goods  and  the  Issuance  of  certificates:  Classification  of  any 
kind  of  goods  when  packed  in  bags,  0.050  milreis;  classification 
of  goods  otherwise  packed,  0.100  milreis;  stamp  tax,  5  milreis; 
and  stamp  tax  on  copies  of  cetrificates,  3  milreis. 

CUSTOM  REGUIiATIONS  FOR  IMPORTS. 

Consular  invoices  must  be  made  out  in  quadruplicate  and 
must  bear  the  same  marks  and  numbers  as  those  appearing  on 
the  packages  of  goods.  When  there  are  a  few  packages  in  one 
shipment,  destined  to  the  same  person  or  firm,  they  should  all 
bear  the  same  mark  and  should  be  numbered  consecutively. 

All  consular  invoices  must  be  certified  by  the  Brazilian  consul 
at  the  port  of  embarkation;  and  wlien  the  shipment  is  made  in 
a  British  vessel,  by  the  British  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 
•  The  Federal  Budget  Law  of  December  31,  1918,  mad«  radical 
changes  in  the  regulations  regarding  Brazilian  consular  invoices. 
This  law  was  expected  to  go  into  effect  on  Nov.  1,  1919,  but.  the 
date  was  postponed  pending  congressional  action.  By  the  time 
the  Year  Book  went  to  press,  a  part  of  the  regulations  had  been 
abandoneed,  and  the  other  part,  the  substance  of  which  is  given 
below,  was  expected  to  come  into  effect. 

The  (Consular  invoice  must  contain  the  name  of  the  country 
where  the  merchandise  to  be  exported  was  purchased,  besides 
the  country  of  origin.  The  declaration  of  merchandise  required 
on  the  consular  invoice  must  contain  the  proper  name  of  each 
article  of  merchandise  and  of  the  material  composing  same;  the 
different  materials  composing  the  article  and  its  decorations  must 
be  specified.  General  terms  icannot  be  used,  such  as  "coton 
goods",  "chemical  products"  or  "food  stuffs,"  Invoice  must  show 
gross  weight  of  the  package,  gross  weight  of  the  merchandise 
with  its  immediate  containers  or  wrappings  and  the  real  net 
weight  of  the  merchandise  with  any  wrappings.  It  is  forbidden 
to  combine  the  weight  and  value  of  merchandise  of  different 
kinds  or  qualities.  Whenever  objects  can  be  counted  or  measured, 
the  invoice  should  mention  the  number  and  dimension  in  linear, 
square  or  cubic  meters  and  the  respective  value.  Textiles  must 
show  the  weight  per  square  meter. 

Below  is  a  model  for  Brazilian  consular  invoice: 

Marks  and  num/bers. 

Packages. — ^Number.     Kind. 

Complete  designation  of  each  kind  of  merchandise  with  its 
trade,  name,  use  the  material  of  which  It  is  made. 

Weight  in  kilograms. — Gross  of  packages.  Gross  of  mer- 
chandise.     Net  of  merchandise. 

Other  tariff  specifications. 

Value  of  each  article  of  merchandise  in  sterling,  including 
freight  and  expenses. 

Country  of  origin. 

Country  of  purchase. 
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The  specification  of  the  merchandise  as  called  for  in  the 
models  of  the  consular  invoices  must  be  made  by  the  proper 
denomination  of  each  item,  together  with  the  respective  materials 
entering  into  its  compositnon  or  preparation,  stating  whether 
simply  constituted  of  the  original  raw  material  or  of  a  composite 
nature,  or  finished  or  prepared  in  any  way;  details  must  b^ 
given  of  the  different  materials  forming  integral  parts  of  any 
merchandise,  the  comtposition  or  preparation  of  wliich  has  to 
be  declared  as  above  required.  General  designation,  such  as 
cotton  fabrics  or  other  manufactures,  chemical  or  phermaceutical 
products,  or  any  other  denominations  which  are  based  on  gen- 
eralities must  be  excluded. 

Weights  must  conform  absolutely  to  the  specification  required 
by  the  model  of  the  consular  invoice:  Gross  weight  &f  package, 
gross  of  contents  of  package  inclusive  of  containers,  wrappers, 
etc.,  and  net  of  goods;  that  is,  without  containers,  wrappers,  etc. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  declare  in  one  single  heading  weight 
and  value  of  merchandise  of  different  kinds  or  qualities. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  count  or  to  measure  the  articles 
the  invoice  must  declare  the  numjber  of  such  articles  and  their 
dimensions  in  linear,  square,  or  cubic  meters,  as  well  as  the 
respective  value.  Textiles  must  be  declared  with  the  weight  per 
square  meter. 

In  case  the  customhouses  discover  any  divergence  between 
the  consular  invoices  and  the  merchandise  presented  for  clear- 
ance, the  customhouses  concerned  will  forthwith  communicate 
to  all  other  custom  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  consul  who 
may  have  legalized  the  consular  invoice,  the  names  of  the  exporter 
and  importer,  such  communication  serving  as  a  warning  to  these 
departments  and  to  the  consul  to  exercise  vigilance  over  the 
documents  and  merchandise  which  may  be  shipped  by  or  con- 
signed to  the  same  parties. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the  present  regulations,  the  im- 
porter will  Incur  in  a  fine  of  10  per  cent,  calculated  upon  the 
official  value  of  the  merchandise,  independently  of  any  other 
penalty  which  the  violation  may  cause  him  to  incur 

One-half  of  this  fine  will  be  adjudicated  to  the  customhoufle 
functionary  who  discovered  the  infraction  of  the  regulations  and 
made  the  necessary  communication. 

CTOIMERCIAIi  SAMPIiBS. 

Since  samples  that  are  brought  into  Brazil  by  commercial 
travelers  are  exempt  from  actual  Custom  Houser  duties,  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  should  be  observed  to  take  advantage  df 
this  exemption: 

Togeether  with  the  samples  there  should  be  an  InToice  odr- 
tified  by  the  Brazilian  Consul  at  the  port  of  origin,  detailing  the 
various  artijcles,  giving  weights  and  measures  converted  into.  tfaB 
metrtc  system.  A  customs  house  broker  must  fil6  with  the-  Col- 
lector  of  the  Port  a  petition  to  have  samples  passed,' ■ia'order 
to  clear  samples  from  the  Custom  House.  Thisr  petition  miist  be 
iiceompanied  by  the  BrazlHan- consuri?  certtfidatls:  obtain^  -at 
point  ot  origin.     The^amednt  of  duties  must  be  deposited  with 
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the  Custom  House  authorities  or  a  satisfactory  bond  or  guaranty. 
The  funds  deposited  will  be  released  when  the  goods  are  ex- 
ported irom  the  country.  When  bond  for  such  shipments  is 
given  by  local  forwarding  companies  in  behalf  of  a  salesman,  the 
former  must  have  a  letter  from  a  recognized  forwarding  com- 
pany in  the  United  States,  guaranteeing  the  bond.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  lor  all  salesmen  who  intend  sending  samples  to 
Brazil  to  obtain  a  letter  from  a  well.known  express  company  in 
the  Inited  bcates  instructing  their  correspondents  in  Brazil  to 
furnish  bond  if  necessary.  Samples  must  be  re-exported  within 
60  days  or  full  amount  of  duty  will  be  charged.  An  extension 
ot  time  may  be,  obtained  by  special  concession  of  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  .When  making  the  ship's  baggage  manifest,  care  should 
be  taken  to  designate  those  articles  which  are  going  to  be  re- 
exported from  the  Custom  House  itself,  as  *'ln  transit  for ." 

Besides  the  duties,  there  are  various  extra  charges  for  clerical 
services,  warehousing,  port  tax,  etc.,  which  are  not  refunded. 
These  charges  amount  to  10.15  per  cent,  of  the  ofticial  value  of 
the  merchandise. 

« 

Advertising  Matter. 

Salesmen  planning  to  enter  advertising  matter  in  Brazil 
should  have  same  printed  in  black  only.  The  duty  charged  on 
paper  printed  in  two  colors  approximates  70  cents  per  pound, 
and  for  paper  printed  on  two  or  more  colors  it  is  about  $1.26 
per  pound. 

Catalogues  should  not  be  sent  to  Brazil  in  English  or  Spanish 
since  the  national  language  is  Portuguese. 

Drafts. 

Drafts  should  be  made  out  very  correctly  as  regards  amount 
and  other  details,  when  drafts  are  sent  to  the  bank  they  should 
be  properly  endorsed. 

The  bank  should  always  be  fully  informed  regarding  rep- 
resentative of  the  drawer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Drafts  should  be  drawn  for  an  amount  exceeding  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  so  that  incidental  charges  such  as  stamps,  bank's 
collection  fee,  etc.,  may  be  covered,  unless  the  drawer  intend^ 
to  pay  these  charges. 

The  Brazilian  law  states  that  the  drawee  cannot  be  forced 
to  pay  anything  in  excess  of  the  face  amount  of  the  draft,  there, 
fore,  if  the  draft  is  drawn  merely  to  cover  cost  of  goods  and  the 
bank  is  asked  to  collect  same  and  any  charges  from  the  drawee, 
the  drawee  nuay  refuse  to  pay  and  is  upheld  by  the  law.  Another 
item  w^hich  the  drawee  is  often  asked  to  pay  when  it  is  not 
included  in  the  face  of  the  draft,  is  interest  from  the  date  of 
shipment  in  New  York  to  date  of  reimbursement  there.  The 
drawee  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  this  either,  since  the  law  also 
coTers  this  point. 

The  United  States  exporter  may  specify  on  his  draft  ''discount 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  cash."  The  importer 
may  wait  a  long  period  an   then,   before  maturity,   make  pay- 
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ment  and  demand  "cash  discount/'  as  according  to  his  interpreta- 
tion he  is  paying  "cash."  To  avoid  this  confusion  a  statement 
to  this  effect  should  be  made:  "For  anticipated  payment  dis- 
count can  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for 

the  period  still  to  run." 

« 

Documents. 

Merchandise  should  be  accompanied  by  documents  which  may 
be  sent  on  a  faster  steamer  so  that  they  may  arrive  in-  advance 
of  the  merchandise.  The  best  method  is  to  send  the  documents 
together  with  the  merchandise.  Should  the  goods  arrive  without 
the  documents  the  importer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  term  "termo  de 
responsibilidade"  which  is  good  up  to  90  days.  Should  these 
documents  not  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  fine  of 
double  the  duties  is  imposed  upon  the  Importer. 

The  best  and  only  way  that  the  bill-of-lading  should  be 
made  to  read  is  "To  order"  or  "To  order  of  bank." 

]ni|)ort6  require  insurance.  * 

If  merchandise  is  insured  under  a  blanket  policy,  an  insur- 
ance certificate  should  accompany  the  other  documents.  Should 
anything  happen  to  the  goods  on  sea  before  they  arrive  and  this 
is  known  to  the  Importer,  he,  in  most  cases,  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  draft  until  he  is  sure  that  the  merchandise  is  covered  by 
insurance.  Importers  generally  have  their  merchandise  insured 
for  10  per  cent,  more  than  their  value. 

Fine  goods,  such  as  silks  and  small  goods  of  considerable 
value,  are  usually  insured  against  theft. 

Shipments  From  Inland  Ports. 

Importers  open  commercial  credits  only  when  payment  is 
made  by  a  bank  in  New  York  against  presentation  of  ocean  ship- 
ping documents.  Usually  they  refuse  to  open  a  commercial 
credit  payable  against  railway  bill  of  lading. 

Shippers  at  interior  points  of  United  States  should  arrange 
with  a  Custom  House  broker  in  New  York  to  handle  shipments. 

Importers  have  often  been  asked  to  make  such  arrangements 
when  they  have  no  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Bosinew  Methods. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  full  details  and  description 
regarding  w*eight,  size,  etc.,  when  sales  are  being  negotiated  by 
correspondence.  Difficulties  arise  often  from  lack  of  detailed 
description  of  this  nature. 

vSome  large  firms  purchase  in  the  United  States  in  current 
account  with  six  months  in  which  to  make  payment.  In  such  a 
ease  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  €  per  cent,  per  annum* 
Houses  in  good  standing  do  their  purchasing  in  Europe  under 
current  account.    Several  houses  refnse  to  accept  bills. 
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Packing. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  instructions  received 
from  Brazilian  importers  or  agents  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  regarding 
packing  of  merchandise. 

Merchandise  of  the  same  class  should  be  packed  together  and 
not  distributed  through  the  series  of  packages. 

Where  goods  are  forwarded  to  a  distribution  agent,  goods 
for  different  consignees  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  case» 
unless  specially  requested,  since  that  will  entail  paymeirt  of  duty 
upon  all  goods  before  clearance  can  be  effected. 

Should  shipment  consist  of  various  separate  parcels  goods 
may  be  cleared  in  small  lots  provided  individual  packages  are 
not  broken. 

While  there  Is  certain  to  be  a  reaction  in  the  import  trade 
of  Brazil,  caused  by  European  countries  attempting  to  regain 
the  position  they  held  before  the  war,  the  outlook  of  the  United 
States  retaining  its  place  as  the  principal  source  of  supply  is 
quite  optimistic. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  requirements  for  the  exporting 
of  merchandise  to  Brazil: 

The  inauguration  of  better  packing  methods  in  general, 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  training  of  expert  packers 
and  the  Inspection  by  the  exporting  house  at  the  port  of  departure 
of  shipments  which  have  been  prepared  at  the  factory. 

The  filling  of  orders  exactly  in  accordance  with  specifications 
and  if  this  is  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  customer  cares 
to  accept  an  article  "slightly"  different  before  it  is  packed. 

Arrangements  for  the  proper  credit  terms.  There  are  some 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  pay  cash,  but  the  majority  prefer 
credits  of  at  least  60  to  90  days.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the 
foreign  customer's  point  of  view  into  consideration. 

Many  of  the  larger  Brazilian  firms  have  their  buying  agents 
in  Europe.  With  the  first- rate  houses  open  credit  at  90  days' 
sight  is  asked  for  and  granted.  In  outports  90  to  120  days' 
credit  is  not  uncomjmon;  and  for  heavy  machinery  six  to  nine 
months.  Banking  rates  rule  from  9  to  12  per  cent.  It  is  usual 
to  stipulate  for  payment  in  pounds  sterling.  Collection  rates  are, 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  tSao  Paulo,  three-eighths  of  1 
per  cent;  for  Pernambuco  and  Bahia  one-half  of  l  per  cent; 
and  for  other  outports  about  five^eighths  of  1  per  cent-;  in  each 
case  plus  postage. 

HOW  IMI'ORTS  ARE  MANAGED. 

The  products  of  Brazil  exported  to  the  United  States,  being 
of  a  nature  to  be  shipped  in  large  quantities  and  inTolving  im^ 
portant  sums  of  money  in  each  transaction,  can  not  be  shipped 
on  consignment  or  in  open  account,  since  this  would  r^uife 
the  investment  of  considerable  capital,  until  the  goods  a|?e  sold 
and  tjie  funds,  remitted.  It  is  consequently  the  custom  of  the 
shi'pper  to  draw,  for,  the  value  of  the  shipments  or  fo^;.  an  ,agiree4 
percentage'  ot  the ,  estimo^ted  value  thereof*  Theise  bills  of  eac- 
change,  accpmpanl^d  by  the  negotiable  shipping  documents,  ar? 
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sold  to  or  discounted  by  the  local  branches  of  international  banks. 
These  documents  are  forwarded  to  the  American  correspondents 
of  the  bank,  and  are  surrendered  to  the  American  importer  upon 
payment  of  the  corresponding  drafts  at  their  maturity  or  upon 
the  furnishing  of  satisfactory  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
drafts. 

The  local  seller  draws  ordinarily  under  a  credit  opened  by 
the  American  imiporter,  although  in  jare  cases  where  the  local 
standing  of  the  seller  is  very  high  and  that  of  the  drawee  equally 
good  th«  local  banks  may  buy  or  discount  the  seller's  direct  draft 
on  the  buyer. 

The  Banker's  commission  on  letters  of  credit  is  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  per  cent.,  and  interest  is  charged  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  or  at  the  Bank  of  England's  rate  if  above  5  per  cent. 
For  anticipated  payment  interest  is  allowed  at  a  rate  of  l  per 
cent,  below  the  Bank  of  England's  rate. 

The  local  exporter  has  his  regular  correspondents  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  receives  or  to  whom  he  cables  firm 
offers  for  products.  The  cable  acceptance  of  these  offers  con- 
stitutes the  contract.  The  credit  is  arranged  by  the  correspon- 
dent, and  a  copy  of  the  same  is  forwarded  to  the  local  exporter. 
His  drafts  are  made  at  the  time  of  shipment  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  credit  and  sold  to  a  local  bank,  which  indorses 
on  the  credit  the  amount  of  the  draft 

The  common  usance  of  bills  covering  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise  from  Brazil  is  90  days'  sight  when  drawn  on  London 
or  a  European  financial  center.  When  drawn  on  New  York  they 
are  usually  at  sight.  Recently,  however,  drafts  on  New  York 
at  90  days'  sight  have  been  used  to  some  extent. 

To  Prevent  Canoellations. 

Port  and  customhouses  in  Brazilian  ports  are  congested  with 
merchandise,  much  of  which  has  been  rejected  by  consignees 
in  Brazil,  some  on  good  grounds,  others  availing  themselves  of 
certain  technicalities,  but  largely  due  to  fear  of  falling  prices  and 
impossibility  of  paying  immediately  value  and  duties  on  ac- 
cumulated  shipments  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  requirements. 
Many  cancellations  and  rejections  could  be  avoided  if  extension 
of  time  on  drafts  can  be  arranged.  Repres^ntatives  of  some 
American  firms  cannot  protect  their  principal's  Interests  by 
disposing  of  this  rejected  merchandise  advantageously,  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  authority.  Failure  to  forward  docu- 
ments on  same  steamer  with  merchandise  causes  loss,  delay,  and 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  these  shipments.  Banks  can  extend 
lime  on  drafts  already  discounted  by  exporters,  who  are  then 
in  a  position  to  extend  same  accomodation  to  Importers  in 
Brazil,  who  although  in  good  financial  condition  cannot  accept 
or  pay  at  once  for  merchandise  shipped  on  accumulated  orders 
amounting  to  much  more  than  ordinary  requirements. 

CUSTOM  TARIFF. 

The  subject  of  tariff  revision,  which  has  been  discussed  in 
Brazil  for  some  time  was  taken  up  again  in  1919.     Unlike  the 
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former  drafts  of  tariff  bills,  which  were  usually  prepared  by 
parliamentary  commislons,  the  present  draft  is  the  work  of  two 
tariff  experts,  Dr.  Paulo  Silva,  the  director  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
customhouse,  and  Dr.  Jansen  Muller,  an  inspector  at  the  same 
customhouse  and  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  Brazilian  tariff, 
published  in  1913. 

The  revision  is  certain  to  come,  and  the  new  tariff  will  soon 
be  published.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  useless  to  give  the  tariff 
under  revision. 

Under  a  decree  of  December  31.  1918,  the  President  reduced 
duties  on  imports  of  United  States  merchandise  as  follows: 
Wheat  flour,  30  per  .cent.;  and  20  per  cent,  on  condensed  milk; 
rubber  goods,  watches,  colors  included  under  Article  173  of  the 
tariff  (with  the  exception  of  writing  ink  and  varnishes);  type- 
writers, refrigerators,  pianos,  scales,  wind  mills,  cement,  dried 
fruits,  and  school  and  office  furniture. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Congress  of  Brazil  adopted  an  ex- 
ecutive decree  authorizing  the  continuance  during  1919  of  the 
preferential  tariff  treatment  of  certain  American  products.  The 
articles  on  which  the  reduction  had  been  granted  were  specified 
in  a  separate  decree.  The  list  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  1918 — ^namely:  a  30  per  cent,  reduction  on  imports  of 
flour,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  duties  of  the  following  goods 
when  produced  in  the  United  States:  Condensed  milk,  manu. 
factures  of  rubber,  paints  and  colors,  except  writing  inks,  varn- 
ishes,  tyipewriters,  refrigerators,  pianos,  scales,  wind  mills, 
cement,  corsets,  dried  fruits,  school  furniture,  writing  desks,  etc. 

SHIPPING. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  maritime  traffic  was 
immediately  modified,  due  in  part  to  the  urgent  necessities  of 
war,  the  requisitioning  of  the  entire  fleet  of  certain  countries, 
especially  the  beligerents,  and  the  great  reductions  in  the  ship- 
ping of  the  neutrals. 

Of  the  companies  engaged  in  Brazilian  trade  the  Royal  Mail 
employed  the  greatest  number  of  steamers  in  its  lines  to  South 
America.  Its  numiber  was  increased  afer  the  incorpration  with 
the  Pacific  Line,  the  itinerary  of  which  went  as  far  as  Iquique, 
Peru,  returning  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  with  calls  at  the 
ports  of  Brazil.  As  soon  as  war  broke  out  the  English  Gov- 
ernment requisitioned  a  large  part  of  these  ships,  there  remain- 
ing only  the  "A**  and  "O"  series  in  service.  Afterwards  the 
"'O"  series  was  suspended,  leaving  the  "A"  group,  which  soon 
after  were  subsituted  by  the  "D"  series  boats,  five  steamers  of 
the  South  American  line.  Of  these  one  was  torpedoed  and  the 
remaining  four  had  to  take  care  of  the  navigation  for  3  ^  years. 

The  management  of  the  Royal  Mail  did  not  expect  quick 
resumption  of  traffic  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  Gov^. 
ernment  in  transporting  troops  and  that  of  its  alies  to  distant 
points. 

.    The  Lloyd  Nacional   was  one   company  which   sUrted  well 
equipped  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  during  that  period 
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sustained  on  the  Brazil-European  line  13  steamers.  Two  more 
vessels  have  been  added  recently,  one  of  which,  the  Marne,  has 
already  started  its  regular  trips.  The  Piave  will  leave 
Bhortly,  direct  for  Italy,  and  the  line  to  Trieste  will  have 
different  steamers.  This  company  has  therefore  already  in- 
creased the  number  of  Its  steamers  since  the  armistice.  There 
are  still  four  more  on  the  shipways:  the  Parangua,  Parana,  Anto- 
nia,  and  a  fourth  which  has  not  yet  been  named.  The  Antonio  is 
of  4,000  tons  gross  register  and  the  others  2,000  tons  and  up- 
ward. 

The  Italian  companies  will  not  be  able  to  regulate  their 
navigation  for  South  America  at  once,  nor  will  the  Holland 
line,  which  had  ceded  a  large  number  of  its  ships  to  the  allies. 

The  Commercio  e  Nacegacao  line  before  the  war  did  not  have 
any  steamers  in  European  service,  occupying  itself  solely  with 
Brazilian  coast  trade.  However,  during  the  war  it  employed  16 
steamers  to  Europe.  Of  these  4  were  torpedoed.  tSo  long  as 
the  foreign  navigation  companies  are  not  reestablished  this  line 
will  continue  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  which  servi-ce  it  will 
have  to  give  up  later  because  of  the  impossibility  of  competing 
with  English,  French,  and  Italian  lines,  as  its  steamers  are  not 
accepted  by  the  insurance  companies. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  in  the  last  month  of  the  war  had  11 
steamers  for  North  America,  as  follows:  Uberba,  Pacone  Cazias, 
Goyaz,  Avare,  Curvello,  Benevento,  Maranguape.  Cuyuba,  Sergipe, 
and  the  Guajara.  No  ships  were  employed  in  the  European 
line,  and  on  the  River  Plate  only  four.  Of  these  the  following 
went  to  the  European  line  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed: 
Avare,  Curvello,  .Benevento,  Maranguape,  Therezina,  and  To. 
cantins.  The  Tapajos  and  the  Purus,  which  were  used  in  the 
wheat- carrying  trade  j  were  transferred  to  the  North  American 
line.  The  Cuyba,  which  prior  to  the  armistice  was  on  the  North 
American  line,  was  transferred  to  the  north  and  south  trade. 
During  the  years  of  the  war  the  movement  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro 
was  as  follows:  For  North  America,  l  steamer  a  month:  for 
Argentina,  3;  none  for  Europe.  After  the  armistice  five  steam- 
ers were  taken  from  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  River  Plate 
service  and  transferred  to  North  American  and  European  service. 

In  1911  only  three  American  vessels  touched  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  as  compared  with  2S7  ships  of  American  registry  which 
entered  Rio  in  1858.  From  1860  on  there  was  steady  decline. 
Since  1911^  there  was  a  slight  though  steady  increase.  During 
the  two-year  period  of  1912-1913  only  sixteen  American  vessels 
entered  Rio  harbor.  In  1913  the  first  vessel  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Steamship  Line  entered  Rio.  In  1914  twenty-six 
American  vessels  entered  the  port,  but  during  1915,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  American  ship  began  to  <come  into  its 
own  again,  when  103  American  vessels  made  Rio. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  to  make  Rio  in  1916  rose 
to  130.  America's  entry  in  the  wtar  naturally  took  most  of  the 
vessels  out  of  the  American  trade,  and  in  1917,  117  American 
vessels  made  entry,  this  declining  to  seventy-one  ship  In  1918. 
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The  registered  tonnage  of  the  yessels  which  entered  Rio  in 
1918  totalled  2,737,281  tons.     The  ships,  by  nationalities,  were: 

English,  448;  French,  93;  Italian,  64;  Dutch,  6;  Argentine, 
15;  Norwegian,  157;  Spanish,  11;  Swedish,  24;  Uruguayan,  1 
Belgian,  1;  Danish,  24;  Russian,  2;  United  States,  64;  Greek,  11; 
Japanese,  16;  Chilean,  1;  Portuguese,  6;  Brazilian,  184.  A  total 
of  1,128  ships. 

The  number  of  American  ships  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  1919  show  an  exceedingly  healthy  increase  over  former 
years  Prom  May  1  to  May  23,  19  vessels  of  American  registry 
entered,  and  since  January  1,  74  entered,  63  of  which  came  direct 
from  the  United  States.  48  were  steamships,  7  motor  vessels, 
18  schoomers,  and  1  barken  tine. 

These  figures  compare  favorably  with  1918,  wlien  only  71 
American  vessels  arrived  here  wuring  the  entire  year,  17  of 
which  were  steam  vessels  and  46  sailing  vessels,  the  others  be- 
ing auxiliary  schoomers  and  motor  ships. 

The  steamship,  passenger,  and  immigration  statistics  of  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  10-pear  yerlod  from  1908  to 
1917  were  as  follows.^  Entrance  of  steamers  from  abroad,  5,752, 
of  which  1,750  were  English,  1.153  French,  1,128  German,  830 
Italian.  308  Dutch,  236  Austro-Hungarian,  236  Spanish,  156 
Brazilian,  6  Japanese,  6  Norwegian,  6  Argentinian,  5  North 
American,  and  1  Portuguese. 

A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  was 
presented  to  the  Brazilian  (Senate  on  September  2,  1919.  This 
proposal  would  authorize  the  Government  to  form  a  stock  com- 
pany  under  the  name  of  Companhia  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  over  all  of  the  property  to  the  \old  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  which  it  took  over,the  foreign  steamers  which  it  ap- 
propriated during  the  war,  and  the  war  transports  which  are  not 
permanently  in  service;  this  property  to  be  appraised  In  a  man. 
ner  prescribed  by  law.  The  Government  would  maintain  under 
conditions  of  inalienability  a  number  of  shares  equal  to  half  of 
the  capital  of  the  new  company,  and  sell  the  others  in  the  open 
market  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
with  the  privilege,. however,  of  rejecting  the  best  offers  and  open- 
ing a  new  call  for  tenders.  One.third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  stock  will  go  to  Increase  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
and  two. thirds  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  1920. 

The  proposed  reorganization  would  vest  control  of  the  com- 
pany irrevocably  In  two  directors;  one,  the  director-president, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Government,  the  other,  or  director-manager, 
to  be  elected  by  the  holders  of  non-Government  stock.  The 
directors  would  be  elected  for  six  years,  subject  to  recall. 

The  plan  as  published  in  the  Official  Journal  gives  the  new 
company  exemption  for  50  years  from  payment  of  stamp  taxes 
on  contracts,  receipts,  and  bills  of  lading;  from  tax  on  stock 
dividends;  and  from  any  and  all  Federal  charges  on  the  entrance, 
stay,  and  departure  of  ships  from  national  ports.  For  50  years 
after  incorporation,  also,  the  new  company  would  be  granted  a 
fixed  tariff  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  articles  imported 
for  its  ^wn  use,  and  preference  in  whatever  contracts  the  Gov- 
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ernment  may  negotiate  regarding  navigation;  that  is  to  say,  the 
company  would  be  allowed  to  accept  any  contract  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  proposal  presented,  should  It  desire  to  do  so. 

The  steamers  of  the  Lloyd  Braslleiro  Steamship  Line  were 
distributed  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  February, 
1919,  as  follows:  To  European  ports:  Avare,  Curvello,  Gaxias, 
and  Campos.  To  the  United  States:  Pocone,  Benevente,  Pur  us, 
and  Cuyaba,  these  ships  to  make  stops  at  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
Par6,  and  Barbados. 

The  President  approved  the  new  By-Laws  of  the  Brazilian 
Lloyd  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  in  operation  66  steamers,  rep. 
resenting  167,874  gross  and  97,327  net  tons.  Twelve  of  these 
vessels,  having  84,293  gross  and  47,440  net  tons,  were  formerly 
German  ships.  Four  vessels,  representing  8,421  gross  and  5,527 
net  tons,  are  being  repaired.  The  steamers  of  this  company  made 
481  round  trip  voyages  in  1918,  representing  1,961,698  miles, 
carred  87,080  passengers,  949,631  metric  tons  of  freight,  and 
1,284  head  of  stock  without  any  accident  whatsoever.  The  net 
/earnings  of  the  company  in  1918  were  7,731  contos. 

The  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  is  undertaking  a  new  coastwise 
steamship  service  for  its  southern  ports.  The  itinerary  of  the 
new  line  will  Include  the  towns  of  Porto  Seguro,  Prado,  Alcobaca, 
Ponta  da  Areia,  Caravellas,  Vicosa,  and  Sao  Jose  de  Porto  Alegre, 
and  later  Itauna  and  Barra  e  Cidade  de  Sao  Matheus. 

The  legislature  of  the  (State  of  Bahia  has  authorized  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  State-owned  steamship  lines,  the 
Navegacao  Bahiana  and  the  Linea  do  Rio  Sao  Francisco.  Much 
new  equipment  will  be  bought  and  new  vessels  added  to  the  fleet. 

The  Johnson  Line,  with  home  office  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
has  inaugurated  a  steamship  line  between  Sweden  and  the  port 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  intermediate  stops  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos.  The  steamers  for  this  service  are  from  10,000  to 
12,000  tons'  displacement. 

The  Companhia  Transoceanica  Luso-Braziieira,  was  organized 
in  Lisbon  in  1919,  with  a  capital  of  approximately  $15,000,000, 
subscribed  by  Brazilian  capitalists.  The  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion  is  to  provide  rapid  and  regular  mail,  cargo,  and  passenger 
services,  the  latter  principally  for  third-class  passengers. 

The  ships  of  the  company  are  to  ply  exclusively  between 
Portugal  and  Brazilian  ports;  they  will  touch,  however,  at  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa, 

By  Decree  of  April  9,  1919,  the  President  authorized  the 
requisitioning  of  all  materials  belonging  to  the  Companhia  Nave, 
gacao  Fluvial  a  vapor  Itajahy-Blumenau,  a  German  concern,  and 
by  the  same  decree  all  the  property  of  that  company  was  in. 
corporated  with  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  Santa  Catharina,  wbich 
is  under  •  the  administration  and  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Swift  Co.  of  Rio  Grande  has  made  a  contract,  with:  the 
"Nelson  Line*'  of  London  by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  reserve 
six  vessels  of  its  fleet  for  the  transportation  of  frozen  meats  from 
the  Brazilian,  port  to  various  ports  of  Great  Britain.     V^ages 
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are  to  be  fortnightly,  every  boat  transporting  between  1,300  and 
1,400  tons  of  meats. 

Plans  for  big  development  of  ocean  services  between  Brazil 
and  Ja^^an  have  been  prepared  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
(Oshaka  Steamship  Co). 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  contemplates  big  extensions  of  its 
services,  and  started  the  construction  of  thirty-two  steamers  in 
different  Japanese  shipbuilding  yards,  more  especially  at  Osaka, 
Kobe,  and  Nagasaki.  The  ships,  added  to  the  160  already  owned 
by  the  company,  will  give  a  fleet  comprising  192  vessels.  The 
company  has  a  capital  of  50  million  yen. 

The  newly  organized  North  and  South  Atlantic  Steamship 
Line  intends  to  open  an  office  in  Bahia.  The  company,  which 
is  Norwegian,  has  its  main  offices  at  Bergen,  Norway.  The 
line  will  give  service  between  Bergen,  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
SantOK.  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg.  The 
fleet  consists  of  13  newly  built  vessels,  all  oil  burners,  some  of 
which  are  as  large  as  9,000  ons  and  have  accommodations  for 
100  first-class  passengers.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  will 
be  68,000. 

In  March,  1916,  direct  steamship  service  by  a  Roumanian 
Line  was  commenced  between  Brazilian  ports  and  Roumania. 
This  traffic  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  preparations  are 
being  made  to  reestablish  it  on  a  larger  scale,  employing  for 
this  puTi>08e  10  vessels  of  6,500  tons  each,  which  are  to  ply  from 
the  Roumanian  port  of  Brazila  to  Brazilian  and  Argentine  ports, 
touching  at  Galata,  Odessa,  Trebizond,  Constantinople,  Salonika, 
Athens.  Smsrrna,  and  Alexandria. 

The  new  Port  of  Recife,  Pernambuco,  has  been  opened  to 
traffic.  These  port  works  were  begun  in  1917,  during  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  under  the  direction  of  a 
French  corporation.  The  wharves,  warehouses,  and  machinery 
of  the  port  of  Recife  make  it  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
modern  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  South  America. 

The  State  Government  of  Espirito  Santo  has  requested  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorization  to  organize  the  port  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  will  ultimately  be  the  outlet  on  the  ocean  for  the 
ore  of  the  Itabira  Iron  Mines  in  Minas  Geraes.  The  same  State 
also  wants  a  seaport  at  Itaunas,  which  will  be  the  outlet  for  a 
rich  agricultural  zone  which  holds  forth  splendid  prospects  for 
the  future,  and  could  at  once  export  a  large  amount  of  timber. 

An  executive  decree  fha^s  been  signed  withdrawing  from 
foreign  vessels  the  privilege  granted  by  decree  of  December  5, 
1917,  to  engage  a  Brazilian  intercoaatwise  trade. 

FINANCE. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  ordinarily  an  annual  deficit 
hi  its  finances,  which  is  covered  generally  by  Internal  loans  or 
other  means. 

According  to  a  presidential  message  of  May  S,  1919  the  col- 
lection of  public  rerenuea  in  1918  aggregated  103,519,716  mil. 
reis,  gold,  and  380,995»807  milreis,  paper.     This  is  32.448,641 
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milreia,    gold,    and    67,417,192    milrels,    paper,    more    than    the 
amount  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  present  year. 

The  principal  items  were:  Import  duties,  55,219  contos,  gold, 
and  52,567  contos,  paper;  tax  on  consumption,  116,007  contos, 
paper;  stamp  tax,  etc.,  7  contos,  gold,  and  43,746  contos,  paper; 
tax  on  income,  94  contos,  gold,  and  14,901  contos,  paper;  tax 
on  inheritances  598  contos,  paper;  tax  on  industrial  revenues, 
486  gold,  and  96,109  contos,  paper;  extra  revenues,  221,  gold, 
and  38,933  contos,  paper;  special  revenues,  10,407  contos,  gold, 
and  14,766  contos,  paper;  lottery,  1,067  contos,  paper,  and  other 
revenues,  3  contos,  gold,  and  2,801  contos,  paper. 

The  revenue  for  1919  was  estimated  to  have  yielded  about 
as  much  as  in  1918,  while  the  expenditures  for  1919  were  figured 
at  about  86.171,000  milreis  gold,  and  588,508,000  milreis,  paper. 

The  projected  budget  for  1920  submitted  by  th«  President 
to  congress  for  approval  fixes  the  nation's  expenditures  for  the 
year  at  80,953,000  milreis  gold  and  526,953,000  milreis  paper, 
representing  a  decrease  of  5,218,000  milreis  gold  and  an  in-crease 
of  61,555,000  milreis  paper  as  compared  with  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  the  expenditures  of  1919. 

In  comparing  the  eEtlmated  income  with  the  disbursements 
th«  government  shows  a  balance  in  gold  of  46,398,000  milreis 
and  a  deficit  in  paper  of  168,069,000  milreis.  By  reduring  the 
balance  of  gold  at  the  exchange  rate  of  14d.  to  the  paper  milreis, 
or  89,483,000  milreis,  the  deficit  in  paper  is  reduced  to  78,586,- 
000  milreis  ($19,646,500  U.  S.  money). 

The  government  referring  to  the  income,  states  that  the 
customs  duties  are  calculated  to  bring  96,260,000  milreis  gold 
and  79.165,ir00  milreis  paper.  The  figure  estimated  for  1920  is 
htgh<er  than  that  of  the  last  two  years  in  view  of  the  probable 
reestablishment  of  normal  conditions  in  world  commerce.  The 
income  ^from  internal-revenue  taxes  is  placed  at  118,000,000 
milreis. 

The  resources  upon  which  the  government  can  count  in 
1920  to  cover  the  deficit,  consists  of  emission  of  bonds,  deposits 
of  the  Ooyaz  Railway,  and  th«  net  income  from  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro,  amounting  to  2,825,000  milreis  gold,  and  12,500,000 
milreis  paper;  which,  after  being  deducted  from  the  expenses, 
still  leaves  a  deficit  of  78,586,000  milreis,  paper.  This  can  be 
liquidated  with  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  coffee  opera- 
tions  covered  by  the  contracts  of  August  18,  1917,  of  the  loan 
to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo-  The  profit  of  these  operations  is 
estimated  at  80,000,000  milreis. 

DEBT. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  foreign  debt  of  Brazil,  consisting 
of  the  various  loans  negotiated  slnoe  1888,  amounted  to  £116.- 
432,274,  or  an  increase  of  £984,068  since  the  same  date  of  1917. 
The  increase  in  1918  included  £1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Goyaz  Railway  and  £47,758  for  the  issue  of  funding  bonds  for 
1914. 
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State  and  Municipal  Ix>aiis. 

The  various  State  of  Brazil  have  the  power  to  raise  loans 
on  their  own  account.  A  large  number  of  the  municipal  loans, 
having  been  issued  to  carry  out  important  public  works,  bear 
the  guaranty  as  to  principal  and  interest  of  the  various  State 
governments.  Practically  all  of  the  guaranteed  loans  and  a 
number  of  other  loans  have  been  floated  in  European  markets 
and  prior  to  the  war  were  in  favor  with  investors. 

The  following  states  have  both  foreign  and  internal  loans: 
Alagoas,  Amazonas,  Bahia,  ESspirito  Santo,  Maranhao,  Ceara, 
Minas  Oeraes,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Par^.,  Parahyba,  Paranfi, 
Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santa  Catharlna,  Sao  Paulo  and  Sergipe. 

The  most  important  is  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  whose  external 
debt  amounts  to  approximately  £6,675,000  and  internal  debt  to 
approximately  115,000  milreis. 

Brazilian  municipal  external  loans  have  found  favor  among 
European  investors,  and  in  the  days  before  the  war  brought  high 
prices.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Par&,  Bahia,  Bello  Horizonte, 
Manaos,  Pelotas,  and  Santos  have  been  the  principal  borrowers. 
Sao  Paulo  is  the  only  municipality  that  has  thus  far  contracted 
a  loan  in  the  United  States,  and  its  bonds  have  found  a  good 
market  in  New  York.  Another  loan,  this  time  for  the  City  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  successfully  floated  in  the  United 
States. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  economic  situation  in  Brazil,  very  complicated  since  pre- 
war times,  is  showing  a  very  healthy  change  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  a  producer  and  exporter 
of  articles  other  than  coffee,  and  is  showing  a  subst/incially 
Cavorable  balance  every  year. 

A  Brazilian  authority  sums  up  the  situation,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  year  1917,  figures  of  which  are  complete  and  ac. 
curate,  as  follows: 

The  Economic  situation  of  Brazil  can  best  be  understood  by 
comparing  the  following  figures: 

The  importations  and  exportations  of  merchandise;  the  im. 
portations  and  exportations  of  bank  notes  and  specie;  the  foreign 
public  debt  of  the  Federal  Government,  States,  and  municipal- 
ities; the  expense  of  the  Government  abroad;  the  remittances 
sent  abroad  by  private  interests,  composed  of  the  interest  on 
foreign  capital  applied  in  Brazil  to  loans  and  the  companies 
financed  obroad;  Government  funds  deposited  abroad  by  virtue 
of  treaties,  agreements,  or  other  operations  made  in  foreign  parts 
with  private  interests  or  with  governments. 

The  foreign. trade  statistics  are  taken  from  the  figures  given 
by  the  Commercial  Statistics  Department.  The  remittances  of 
private  interests  abroad  are  based  oh  the  average  amounts  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Fbr  the  fiscal  year  of  1917  the  figures  were,  in  American 
money: 
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Exports  of  merchandise  $295,000,000 

Imports  of  specie  and   banlc   notes  41,250 

Government  deposits  abroad  20,000,000 

T 

Total  1315,041.250 

At  the  same  time  Brazil  should  be  debited  with  the  followiasr 
grold  valuation: 

Imiporta  of  merchandise  $95,500,000 

Expenses  of  the  Government — ^Federal  State,  and  mun- 

ilcipajl   (foreigrn  debt)  22.222,500 

Other  expenses  of  ithe  Government  in  foreign  countries, 

remittanoee  of  private  companies,  etc.  8.750,000 

Total  $126,472,500 

Therefore  the  credit  balance  in  Brazirs  favor  was  $188,568,- 
750.  This  is  all  that  saved  the  country  from  the  consequences 
of  the  emission  of  inconvertible  paper  money;  if  it  were  not  for 
this  balance,  exchange  would  be  at  6  to  6  pence  to  the  dollar, 
as  it  was  in  1898,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  13  pence,  or 
26  cents,  United  States  currency. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  urged  the  government  to  limit  the 
paper  money  to  emissions  based  on  a  proportion  of  1  to  5. 

The  public  Wealth  of  Brazil  is  calculated  to  be  30,000,000 
contos.  reckoned  at  follows:  Unimproved  property,  10,000,000 
contos;  improved  property.  5,500,000  contos;  personal  property, 
7,000,000  contos;  live  stock,  5,000,000  contos;  railroads  and 
ports  2,000,000  contos;  manufacturing  industries,  500,000  contos. 

In  1918  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919  the  Brazilian 
Government  put  in  circulation  a  number  of  issues  of  paper 
money  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  its  diminished  revenues  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  plans  authorized  by  Congress.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917,  the  outstanding  currency  was  1,389,414,967  mil- 
reis,  which,  plus  the  new  currency  issued  from  January,  1918 
to  March  31,  1919,  320,000,000  milreis,  made  a  total  on  the 
latter  date  of  1,709,414,967  milreis.  During  the  period  from 
January,  1918,  to  March  31,  1919,  bank  bills  were  redeemed 
to  the  amount  of  301,493  milreis,  leaving  in  circulation  on  March 
31,  1919,  currency  to  the  amount  of  1,709,113,474  milreis. 

The  internal  debt  was  1,^12,137,900  milreis.  The  cur- 
rency in  circulation  was  1,709,113,473  milreis;  the  conversion 
fund,  20,922,410  milreis,  gold;  the  guarantee  fund,  48,391,020 
milreis,  gold;  the  unredeemed  bills  and  notes,  gold  and  paper, 
14,632,500  milreis. 

BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in  Brazil: 

Banco  do  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Capital.  70,000 :000$000;  Paid 
up  46,000:000$000;  Reserve  fund.  6.138:812$555. 

Banco  do  Commercio  de  Porto  Ale»re.  Established  in  1895.  Porto 
Alegpre.     Capital,   miilreis,  5,000,000.     Has  nine  branches. 

Banco  do  Comoirieroi'o  e  Tndustrla  de  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  "Rstab- 
lished  in  1912.  Capital.  10.000:000$000.  Reserve  fund,  22.000:000$000. 
Pension    fund,   500:000$000. 

Be  pro  Commercial  de  Maranhao.  Capital,  ipaid  up,  milreis, 
1,351,300. 

Banco  rommerclal  do  Parfi.,  Parft,  Brazil.  Capital,  milreis, 
3,010.250.     Res.  fund,  milreis,  1.600,157. 
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Banco  Commercial   Fran<jo-Bra«il«lro.     Porto  Aleerre,  Brazil. 

Banco  da  Pro\'lncla  do  Rio  Grand«  do  Sul.  E8tabli«heci,  1858. 
H««Ld  office,  Porto  Alegre.  Capital,  paid  up,  6,000,000|000.  Reserve 
fund,  8,418,7071610. 

Banco  do  Ceara.  Fortal<ea»a  (or  Ceara).  Established,  1893. 
Capital,   paid  up,   600,000|000.     Reserve   fund,   146,0001000. 

Banco  do  Commercio.  Rio  de  Jan«iro.  Capital,  milrels,  7,000.0000. 
Reserve  fund,  milrels,   4,497,242. 

Banco  do  Recife,  Pernambuoo.  Brazil,  S.  A.  Established  in  1900. 
Capital,  authorized.  4,000.000  milrels :  paid  up.  2,000,000  milrels; 
reserve,   760.000   milrels. 

Banque  Francaise  Pour  le  Bresil.  Established  in  1911.  Paris: 
1  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  Bralzl:  Sao  Paulo;  Agency  at  Santos. 
Capital  subscribed  end  fully  'paid,   16,000.000   francs    (13,000,000). 

Banco  Nacional  Ultiramarlno.  Head  office,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
Paid-up  capital,  7,200.000  escudos  ($7,666,000).  Branch,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro 

At  tile  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
had  20  agencies.  They  were  Increased  to  40  before  the  close 
of  that  year,  and  all  of  them  did  a  large  and  prosperous  business. 
During  the  year  referred  to  this  bank  bought  foreign  exchange 
to  the  amount  of  £11,796,567,  and  sold  foreign  exchange  ag- 
gregating  £11,799,698.  In  1919  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
were  always  above  par. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  1918  were  19,780  contos. 
The  reserve  fund  of  this  bank  is  7,385  contos,  and  its  total 
business  In  1918  aggregated  1,182,245  contos — a  sum  represent- 
ing nearly!  one-fifth  of  the  banking  business  of  the  Republic. 

The  total  assets  of  all  banks  operating  in  Brazil,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  in  July,  1918,  were  5,634,885,000. 

When  Brazil  declared  war  upon  the  Qerman  Empire,  three 
of  the  German  banking  Institutions  of  Latin  America  operated  in 
the  country — the  Brasilianische  Bank  fur  Deutchland,  the  Banco 
Allemao  Transatlantico,  and  the  Banco  Germanico  da  America 
do  Sul 

The  declaration  of  war  of  October  26,  1917,  authorized  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  take  such  steps  as  he  deemed  suita. 
ble  for  the  national  defense  and  public  safety.  The  Government 
opened  these  institutions  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  for 
each  bank.  From  that  time  dates  the  actual  control  and  super- 
vision  of  the  German  banks,  although  it  was  not  officially  author- 
ized until  later. 

The  supervisors  assumed  their  office  immediately  after  ap- 
pointment, and  the  banks  could  engage  in  no  business  from  that 
date  without  the  approval  of  the  supervisor. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  German  banks  In  Brazil  was  the  Bra. 
silianische  Bank  fur  Deutschland,  which  was  allowed  to  operate 
in  the  Republic  by  special  decree,  granted  September  7,  1888,  for 
a  period  of  20  years,  extended  by  another  decree  of  August  27, 
1904,  for  10  years  more.  The  bank  operated  in.  Brazil  with  Im. 
portant  branches  in  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  and  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Through  its  branches  in  Sao  Paulo  passed  practically  all 
of  the  coffee  movement  of  Brazil. 

The  Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank  and  the  Detsche  Sudame- 
rlkanische  Bank  were  authorized  to  operate  in  the  Republic  by 
decrees  granted  in  1911  for  the  period  of  20  years.  The  Deutsche 
Ueberseeische  Bank,  after  the  declaration  of  war  closed  all  of  its 
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branches  in  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo,,  and  continued  to  operate  only 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Deutsche  Sudamerikanische  Bank  had  no 
branches  in  other  towns  of  the  Republic, '  and  operated  only  in 
the  capital. 

In  July  28,  1918,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  ordered  the 
'suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  German  banks,  prohibiting 
from  that  date  forward  all  new  transactions  and  permitting  only 
the  completion  of  those  which  had  already  been  started. 

A  decree  issued  October  11,  1918,  cancelled  the  authorization 
given  for  them  to  operate  in  Brazil  and  set  a  period  of  six  months 
for  their ,  liquidation. 

When  the  fiscalization  began  the  banks  had  already  been  se- 
riously affected  by  the  war,  and  after  the  United  States  became  a 
belligerent  business  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Brasiliani- 
sche  Bank,  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  these  institutions  in  Brazil, 
showed  a  balance  of  280,000  contos  of  milreis  in  June,  1914, 
(about  $70,000,000),  which  had  been  reduced  to  130,000  contos 
(about  $32,500,000)  by  June,  1917;  that  is,  to  less  than  half  of 
its  balance  in  1914. 

A  decree  of  August  7,  1919,  suspended  the  fiscalization  of 
German  banks  and  insurance  companies  and  removed  the  re- 
strictions  imposed  by  the  Government  on  foreign  commerce  with 
Germany.  Operations  in  marks,  which  had  been  suspended  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  opened  with  a  speculative  fever  of  making 
up  for  lost  time.  By  the  end  of  August  26,986,910  marks  had 
been  sold  and  10,465,276  bought.  During  the  first  five  days  of 
September  this  movement  continued,  operations  amounting  to 
7,474.063  marks  sold  and  2,300,000  bought. 

The  Federal  Government  conceded  authorization  to  the  Nat- 
ional  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  establish  a  new  agency  in  Porto 
Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  a  new  subagency  in  the 
city  of  Rio  Grande  in  the  same  State. 

By  decree  of  March  26,1919,  the  Sociedade  Anonyma  London 
&  River  Plate  Bank  (Ltd.).  whose  home  office  is  in  London,  was 
permitted  to  establish  a  branch  in  Port  Alegre  and  agencies  in 
the  cities  of  Rio  Grande  and  Pelotas,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil. 

The  British  Bank  of  South  America  (Ltd.)  has  requested  au. 
thorization  to  establish  branches  in  Porto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and 
Recife  (Pernambuco). 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  been  authorized  to  operate 
in  Brazil  with  a  branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  agencies  in  the 
States  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco  and  in  the  cities  of  Porto  Ale. 
gre,  Santos,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

The  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  has  established  a  banking  branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
a  declared  capital  of  $1,200,000. 

Under  executive  decree,  dated  May  7,  1919.  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  (Ltd.)  is  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  country, 
to  establish  a  branch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  agencies  in  the  cities 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is  48,000,000 
yen. 

The  London   and   River   Plate  Bank   has  been   authorized    to 
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establish  a  branch  at  Porto  Alegre  and  agencies  at  Rio  Gri^nde 
and  Pelotas. 

During  May  and  June,  1919,  the  following  banks  were  es- 
tablished in  Brazil:  Bank  of  Holland  &  South  America,  Bank 
of  Portugal  &  Brazil,  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
in  Sao  Paulo;  National  City  Bank  of  Recife  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Alegre  at  Curityba  with  agencies 
at  Rio  Negro  and  Porto  de  Union,  State  of  Parana.  The  Popular 
Bank  of  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  and  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Bank  have  been  established  at  Porto  Alegre.  The  National  Ul- 
tramarine Bank  of  Brazil  opened  a  branch  in  London  with  the 
object  of  developing  Brazilian  commerce  in  Europe. 

The  banking  house  known  as  the  Banca  Italiana  Di  Sconto 
De  Roma  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Brazilian  Govern, 
ment  lo  do  business  in  Brazil,  and  has  established  branches  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos.  This  bank  has  a  capital 
of  315,000,000  liras  and  a  reserve  fund  of  30,000,000  liras.  Capi- 
tal set  aside  for  operations  in  Brazil  amounts  to  5,000  contos. 

The  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  of  Porto  Alegre  has  just 
established  a  commercial  information  service  to  give  all  data 
regarding  markets  and  foreign  commercial  firms  to  planters 
and   manufacturing  industries. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Banco  Industrial  Americano  is  about 
to  erect  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  ten  thousand  American  style  wooden 
houses,  to  be  sold  at  prices  of  $400,  $600,  and  1,000  each,  ac- 
cording to  size,  the  payments  to  be  made  by  installments. 

The  total  assets  of  all  banks  operating  in  Brazil,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  on  July  31,  1918,  were  5,634,885.000  milreis, 
as  compared  with  5,595,661,000  on  June  30,  of  the  same  year 
and  4,444,174,000  on  July  31,  1917,  that  is,  one  year  later. 

The  governor  of  the  iState  of  Sao  Paulo  promulgated,  on  Au- 
gust  23.  1918,  a  law  establishing  a  mortgage  credit  bank  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  object  of  which  is  to  lend  money  to  agri- 
culturists  and  public  officials. 

The  development  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  has  been  enormous.  These  banks  are:  Bank  of  the  Prov- 
ince, founded  in  1858  with  a  capital  of  1000  contos,  divided  into 
5,000  shares  of  200  milreis  each.  In  1910  the  bank  increased  its 
capital  to  10,000  contos.  The  dividends  paid  during  the  121 
half  years  of  its  existence  amounted  to  23,304  contos.  It  now 
has  12  agencies,  16  branches  and  63  correspondents  in  Brazil 
in  addition  to  its  business  connections  in  Europe,  the  United 
Sates,  and  a  number  of  countries  of  South  America.  The  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Commerce,  which  was  founded  in  1895,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  2,500  contos,  increased  its  capital  in  1910 
to  5,500  contos.  and  in  1917  to  10,000  contos.  This  bank  has 
26  branches  and  58  correspondents  in  the  rest  of  Brazil.  The 
Pelotense  Bank  was  established  in  1906  in  the  city  of  Pelotas 
with  a  capital  of  3,000  contos,  which  was  increased  m  1910  to 
5,000  contos,  in  February,  1913,  to  10,000  contos,  and  in  March, 
1918,  to  15,000  contos.  During  the  latter  year,  in  addition  to  the 
accustomed  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  half  yearly  dividends  of  2 
per  cent,  were  paid  shareholders,  making  the  total  earnings 
during  that  year  16  per  cent.     It  has  21  branches,  30  agencies, 
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and  93  correspondentfi  in  the  State,  and  on  January  1,  1919, 
had  on  deposit  102,000  contos,  while  its  shares,  which  have  a 
nominal  value  of  120  milreis,  were  quoted  at  225  milreis.  The 
Franco-Brazilian  Commercial  Bank  was  founded  with  a  capital 
of  6,400  contos,  and  pays  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  It  has  a  re- 
serve  fund  of  523  contos.  The  Porto  Alegrense  Bank,  established 
in  1906  with  a  capital  of  120  contos,  to  advance  money  and  make 
loans  to  State  and  municipal  employees,  gradually  increased  its 
funds  until  in  1915  they  amounted  to  1,000  contos.  During 
that  year  this  institution  decided  to  enter  the  regular  banking 
business  with  a  capital  of  2,000  contos,  which  sum  was  increased 
at  different  times  until  in  February  last  it  amounted  to  4,000 
contos.  Its  shares  are  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent.  The  five 
banks  mentioned  had  on  January,  1919,  reserve  funds  aggregat- 
ing  23,854  contos  and  deposits  amounting  to  312,256  contos,  or 
more  than  $78,000,000. 

MONEY. 

The  coins  are  as  follows: 

1  r>eal  (plural  re  is) 
Bronce  coins,  20,  40  rels  (100  reis=3^/ic) 

Nickel  coins,   100,   200,   400   reis  (400  reis=13  c) 

Siiyier  coins,  600,  1.000,  2,000  ireis. 

1,000  reis  is  called  1  milreis — 32^c.  is  expressed — 1$000. 
Paper,  1  and  2  milreis  (being  withdrawn),  5,  10,  20,  50,  100, 
bOO,  1,000  milreis. 

1,000$000  is  called  a  conto  of  reis,  worth  about  $335.93,  thus 
$1.00  iB  worth  almost  3$000. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  mint- 
age of  nickel  coins  of  the  following  denominations:  20,  50,  100, 
200,  and  400  reis. 

The  notes  recalled  are  of  denominations  as  follows: 

5  milreis,  8th,  9th  and  10th  series;  10  milreis,  8th  and  9th 
series;  and  200  milreis,  10th  series.  Also  20,  50,  100,  200  and 
500  milreis.  The  notes  recalled  suffer  a  gradual  decrease  In  their 
value  each  year  until  worthless. 

The  legal  tender  is  as  follows: 

Silver  up  to  29  milreis;  nickel  up  to  1  milreis;  and  bronze 
np  to  200  reis. 

.  The  weight  of  the  coins  as  follows  :  20  milreis  (gold) 
17-93/100  grammes;  10  milreis  (gold)  8-965/1000gramme8; 
and  5  milreis  (gold),  4-482/1000  grammes. 

RAIIiROADS. 

In  1854  the  first  railroad  line  opened  in  Brazil  was  the 
Maua  line,  and  on  May,  1858,  the  first  section  of  the  Central 
Railway  was  opened  (then  called  Doh  Pedro  II.) 

The  railway  system  of  Brazil  has  a  length  at  the  present  time 
of  30,101  kilometers,  distributed  by  States  as  follows:  San  Paulo, 
6,706;  Minas  Gteraes,  6527;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  3,131;  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  2,756;  Pemambuco,  2,098;  Bahia,  1,839;  Matto  Orosso, 
1.16«;  Parana,  1,064;  iSanta  Catharina,  1,018;  Ceara,  891; 
.  Espirltxi  Santo,  662;  iPara,  450;  Parahybam,  368;  Alagoas,  364; 
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Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  313;  Sergipe,  292;  Federal  District,  187; 
Goyaz,  179;  Maranha,  91;  and  Amazonas,  6. 

When  complete,  the  entire  system  will  Join  up  the  railways 
of  Brazil  with  those  of  Uruguay,  Argentine  and  Paraguay. 

The  railroads  in  Brazil  are  divided  into  three  groups:  The 
system  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Government,  comprising  15,- 
251  kilometers;  the  system  owned  by  private  companies,  with  a 
trackage  of  10,051  kilometers;  and  the  railways  of  the  State 
Governments,  which  are  2464  kilometers  in  length.  In  the  first 
group  there  are  6,420  kilometers  under  the  management  of  the 
Government,  and  8,850  kilometers  under  management  of  lease- 
,  holding  companies.  The  lines  operated  and  owned  by  companies 
are: 

Sao   Paulo,   3.962   kilometers;   Mlnas   Geraes,   1,880  kilom^eters:    Rio 

de  Janeiro.   1,615   kilometers;   Sanita  Oatharina.  e   Parana,   1,487   kilo- 

.m«t<er8:  B»pirlto  Santo.  607  kilometers;  Hlo  Grand<e  do  Sul.  186  kUo- 

m-et^rs;    Pemambuco.    154    H.ilom-eters;  'other    Stat-es,    165    kllomet-ers. 

The  third  group  is  formed  by  1,826  kilometers  of  road  owned 
by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  321  kilometers  owned  by  Bahia,  and 
316  kilometers  owned  by  Para. 

Cjovemment  SuiMidies. 

The  Government  only  constructed  or  bought  the  railroads  it 
owns  today,  and  assisted  several  companies  by  guaranteeing  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  he  construction  of  the  lines. 
In  1918  the  Government  paid  nearly  M>500,000  as  guaranty  of 
interest.  The  Sao  Paulo  Rio  Grande  received  $2,671,286;  the 
Victoria.Minas  received  $1,082,269;  the  Government's  lines  of 
the  Sorocabana,  $321,263.  The  small  line  with  68  kilometers 
in  traffic  on  the  bank  of  the  Tocantlns  River,  $148,399;  the 
lines  subsidized  of  the  Leopoldina,  $174,340;  and  in  Minas  Ge- 
raes  the  Jaguara-Araguary  line  of  the  Mogyana  system  received 
$133,105. 

InroincH  of  Various  Railways. 

Only  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  the  Mogyana,  the  Paulista,  and 
a  part  of  the  Leopoldina  line  earned  income  enough  in  1918  to 
cover  expenses  and  meet  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  construction.  The  private  lines  in  the  coffee  districts  are 
prosperous. 

The  gross  income  per  kilometer  of  the  difeerent  lines  during 
1918  was  as  follows: 

Sao  Paulo  Railwav  Co.  (Bn^lish  line),  $32,784;  Central  of  Brazil, 
$6,271:  Paulist(«.,  $6,625;  Mogyana,  3,663;  Sorocabana,  3,177.  Ijeopol- 
dlna.  $2,446:  Great  W-estern,  $1,737:  Auxilia,ire  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul), 
$1,683;  Western  of  Mlnas.  $1,656*  Parana  &  Santa  Oatharina  system, 
tl.489.  South  of  Minas  syst«m.  $1,084;  Ceana  Railroads,  $894;  Bahla 
RfUilroads,  $773;  Great  Southern  (RLo  Grand«  do  Sul),  $476;  Caixlas 
to  Cajazeiras,  $436. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  Government  management  is 
increasing.     The   Federal   Government   operates   the   Central   of 

Brazil  (2,400  kilometers).  Western  of  Minas  (1,400  kilometers), 
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North  Western   (1,270  kilometers),  and  Ceara   (891  kilometers) 
lines. 

,   No  leaseholdin  company  in  Brazil  manages  its  railroads  bet- 
ter  than  does  the  Government. 

On  July  19,  1919,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  (Santo  Amaro  Railroad,  a  state- 
owned  road,  from  Dom  Jardim  via  Villa  de  Coracao  de  Maria 
to  the  city  of  Irara  and  opened  the  necessary  credit  for  the  exe. 
cution  of  the  work. 

The  Government  has  approved  plans  for  the  electrificaion  of 
the  suburban  lines  of  the  trunk  line  from  Barra  to  Pirahy,  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil. 

The  type  selected  is  of  high  tension,  continuous  current  for 
the  suburban  service,  and  the  current  is  to  be  purchased  from 
one  of  the  existing  power  companies  rather  than  have  the  com- 
pany install  a  plant  of  its  own. 

^'be  approximate  cost  of  the  rolling  stock,  substations,  aerial 
lines,  etc,  is  estimated  at  $4,307,377.  This  does,  not  include 
the  cost  of  car  sheds  at  the  main  station  and  at  Deodoro. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  believes  hhat  this  work 
can  be  completed  in  time  for  the  centenary  of  Brazilian  independ- 
ence, in  1922.  Plans  are  also  being  made  to  enlarge  the  railway 
shops,  and  estimates  for  this  work  will  be  included  in  the  cur- 
rent  year's  appropriations. 

Plans  for  the  cbnsruction  of  a  railroad  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  under  consideration.  The  line  is  to  extend  from  Pe- 
derneiras  through  Agua  Limpa,  Saturno,  and  Poco  Alcalino  de 
Qullombo  to  the  Batalja  River  at  Rainha  dos  Anjos  do  Baalha, 
thence  northwest  to  Miguel  Calmon,  traversing  111  kilometers 
through  a  very  fertile  region  rich  in  woods. 

A  railroad  line  is  planned  which  will  connect  the  three 
mountain  towns  Petropolis,  Therezopolis,  and  Friburg.  The  route 
will  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fascinating  in  the 
country. 

A  concession  has  recently  been  granted  to  Antonio  Amorin 
do  Amaral  for  the  building  of  a  railroad,  from  Amapa  in  the 
State  of  Para  to  Oyapock  on  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
Guiana.  The  region  covered  by  this  concession,  which  also  em- 
braces a  strip  of  land  estimated  to  be  9.4  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  line,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  lands  suitable  for  cattle  raising, 
and  to  possess  immense  forests  of  timber  of  all  kinds,  especially 
that  containing  essences.  The  famous  gold  mines  of  the  Guia- 
nas  which  have  produced  so  much  alluvial  gold  in  the  past,  are 
crossed  by  this  line,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  branch  line 
that  will  touch  the  famous  French  Guiana  mines,  which  are  still 
producing  large  amounts. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia  has  opened  a  credit 
for  the  extension  of  the  State.owned  railroad,  the  Estrada  de 
Ferro  de  Nazareth.  This  line  has  at  present  221  kilometers  of 
track  In  operation,  30  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  surveys 
completed  for  an  additional  35  kilometers.  The  work  has  been 
at  a  standstill  since  June,  1918,  on  account  of  an  insufficient  ap- 
propriation to  cover  the  expenses  of  construction. 
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The  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  building 
a  state  railway  line  from  Carlos  Barbosa  to  Alfredo  Chaves. 
Several  other  lines  are  contemplated. 

The  French  banks  which  in  the  past  have  made  important 
loans  to  the  Brazil  Railway  Co.,  have  resolved  to  grant  additional 
loans.  Bonds  on  first  mortgage  will  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  agreement  with  the  creditors  to  the  amount  bf 
80,000,000  francs  ($15,440,000)  to  be  used  for  repairs,  upkeep, 
and  purchase  of  materials,  etc.  The  company  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, new  officers  chosen,  and  planis  to  make  all  improvements 
necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  road  and  meet  the 
demands  of  the  producers  and  manufacturers  throughout  the 
south  of  Brazil  have  been  adopted. 

The  railway  company  has  liquidated  its  bonds  of  the  French 
series  bearing  4-%  per  cent,  interest,  due  on  February  1,  1919. 
These  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  100,000  shares  of  the  Mogyana 
Railway  and  50,000  shares  of  the  6ao  Paulo  Railway. 

Thft  Government  of  Brazil  is  said  to  be  disposed  to  renew 
railway  con-cessions  upon  the  promise  of  the  interested  parties 
to  import  immediately  large  quantities  of  railway  materials  and 
supples. 

The  Government  proposes  to  combine  the  facilities  of  the 
Sao  P.?ulo,  Sorocabana,  and  the  Itapura-Corumba  railways,  thus 
creating  a  railway  system  extending  from  the  port  of  Santos 
via  Sac  Paulo  through  the  rich  coffee  country  across  the  north- 
west  of  Brazil,  traversing  the  vast  cattle'  country  of  southern 
Matto  Grosso.  A  new  railway  is  also  in  contemplation  across  the 
coastal  range  of  Brazil  from  Angra  dos  Reis,  midway  between 
Rio  and  'Santos,  via  Barra  Mansa  into  the  heart  of  the  State  of 
Goyaz. 

The  President  specified  the  dates  for  the  <:on8truction  and 
delivery  of  the  following  railway  lines:  ^rom  Sao  Sebastiao  do 
Paraiso  to  Passos,  December,  1920;  the  Biguatinga  to  Jacuhy 
extension,  February  24,  1921;  and  November  15,  1921,  for  the 
Pratinha  to  Santa  Rita  de  Cassia  branch  and  the  extension  from 
Passoa  to  kilometer  24.5  toward  Sao  Jose  de  la  Barra. 

Th&  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  recently  to 
make  a  special  study  and  recommendation  for  the  adoption  of 
uniform  types  of  equipment  and  material  to  be  employed  in  the 
Government  railway  systems  of  Brazil. 

POSTS  AND  TEIiEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  in  Brazil  was  organized  in  1829,  and  in 
1848  the  first  postage  stamps  were  issued. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  3,642  ppst  offices  in 
the  Republic,  as  follows:  Special  offices,  5;  first-class  offices, 
46;  second-class  offices,  225;  third-class  offices,  974;  and  fourth- 
class  offices,  2,392.    These  offices  employ  4,564  persons. 

The  registered  letter  and  parcel-post  service,  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war,  has  been  resumed.  The  post  offices  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Bahia  and  Pernambuco  are  empowered  to  perform  this 
service.     The  offices  of  the  other  states  will  perform  this  ser- 
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Ylce  through  the  Intermediary  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuoo.  This  service  is  to  be  exchanged  with  the  offices  of 
Hamburg,  France,  Amsterdam,  London,  Lisbon,  and  Argentina. 

During  the  war  parcel.post  service  was  in  effect  only  with 
the  United  States  and  Argentina.  The  conditions  for  these  two 
countries  are  as  follows:  Maximum  dimensions  60  by  60  by  60 
centimeters,  except  for  umbrellas,  canes  or  maps,  which  can  be 
of  1.05  meters  in  length.-  The  limit  of  weight  for  packages  for 
the  United  States  is  10  kilos,  and  for  Argentina  5  kilos.  To  the 
former  country  a  tax  of  400  reis  is  assessed  for  each  pound,  and 
a  fixed  charge  of  300  reis  for  the  registry. 

Money  orders  can  be  sent  to  most  foreign  countries  but  only 
in  francs. 

In  1918  the  length  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Brasia  ag- 
gregated 41»996  kilometers,  as  compared  with  39,666  kilometers 
in  1917.  In  1919  there  were  3,897  kilometers  of.  line  under 
construction.  In  1918  telegrams  to  the  nuniber  of  5,360,606 
were  transmitted,  or  945,156  more  than  in  1917. 

On  October  24,  1914,  the  President  signed  an  executive  de. 
cree  conceding  to  the  representative  of  the  Central  &  <South 
American  Telegraph  Company,  Frank  Carney,  without  monopoly 
or  privilege  of  any  kind,  and  without  subvention  from  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Brazil,  either  through  himself  or  through  companies 
which  he  may  organize,  the  right  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  link- 
ing the  cities  of  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  Uruguay  and  to  carry  out  telegraphic  communication. 

On  the  same  date  the  President  signed  a  decree  granting  the 
Central  &  South  American  Cable  Co.  a  concession  to  lay  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  Cuba,  a  cable  which  is  to  run  by  way  of  the  Island 
Fernando  de  Noronha. 

By  decree  of  September  6,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil  de- 
clared  null  end  void  the  concession  granted  in  July,  1908,  to 
Felten  &  Guillaume — Lahmeyerwerke  Actien  Gesellschaft,  of 
Mulheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  later  transferred  to  the  Deutsch- 
Sudamerikanlsche  Telegraphengesellschaft  A.  G.  to  establish  and 
operate,  w'thout  monopoly,  an  ocean  telegraph  cable  between  a 
point  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 

Work  on  the  telephone  lines  between  the  cities  of  the  coast 
and  oZ  the  interior  }s  being  rapidly  carried  on,  and  telephone 
communication  has  already  been  estafblished  between  3orocaba 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  greater  part  of  the  telephone  lines  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  one  company, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Porto  Alegre.  A  great  deal  of 
the  equipment  now  in  use  was  purchased  in  Germany,  but  grad- 
ually the  company  is  buying  modern  materiail  from  the  United 
States.  The  three  largest  cities  in  the  state — Porto  Alegre,  Pe- 
lotas,  and  Rio  Grande — are  all  equipped  with  German  switch, 
boards,  which  are  now  about  worn  out.  The  capacity  of  the 
Porto  Alegre  board  is  10,000  lines,  and  there  are  5,000  subscrib. 
ers;  the  Pelotas  switchboard  has  a  5,000-line  capacity,  and  there 
are  2,000  subscribers;  and  the  Rio  Grande  switchboard  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000  lines  with   500   subscribers  at  present.  Other 
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cities  such  as  Bage,  Caxias,  Santa  Cruz,  Sao  Leopoldo,  and  Ca. 
choeira  haye  subscribers  in  smaller  numbers,  and  the  total  for 
the  entire  State  is  important. 

The  company  is  at  present  making  plans  for  the  installation 
of  automatic  telephones  in  Porto  Alegre,  and  when  this  is  ef. 
fecled  the  material  replaced  by  the  more  modern  equipment  will 
be  transferred  to  the  smaller  cities. 

By  decree  of  October  23,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil 
granted  to  Joao  Teixeira  Soares  and  Antonio  Rossi  a  concession 
to  establish  either  under  their  own  management  or  under  that 
of  a  company  which  they  may  organize,  an  airplane  service  be- 
tween the  principal  cities  of  Brazil.  The  stations  to  be  established 
will  include  the  capitals  of  all  the  States,  the  concessionaires 
being  empowered  to  extend  the  service  wherever  the  demand 
seems  to  warrant  such  extension.  The  service  between  the  capi- 
tals must  be  in  operation  within  two  years,  the  Government  re- 
serving the  right  to  extend  the  time  for  two  years  more. 

The  concessionaires*  activities  will  comprise  the  carrying  of 
small  packages  and  mail;  but,  with  the  further  development  of 
aviation,  passenger  transportation  will  be  permitted  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Government.  The  number  of  trips  required  and 
the  tariffs  will  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  no  mail 
matter  may  be  transported  that  is  not  first  properly  stam'ped  and 
post-marked. 

The  concessionaires  must  admit  Government  student  aviators 
to  their  machines  and  hangars. 

By  decree  of  April  26,  1919,  permission  was  granted  to  Han- 
dley  Page  (Ltd.),  without  monopoly  or  special  privileges,  to  or- 
ganize and  establish  an  aerial  service  of  transportation  for  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  by  means  of  aeroplane  or  >  hydroplane  between 
the  principal  cities  of  Brazil. 

The  Government  has  authorized  by  decree  of  January  15, 
1919,  the  opening  of  a  special  credit  to  the  Ministry  of  War  for 
an  amount  of  2,000  contos  of  reis,  to  be  used  in  organizing  an 
aviation  service,  buying  aeroplanes,  establishing  aviation  schools, 
and  purchasing  accessories. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  automobile  road  from  Santa  Rita  to  Jotahy,  via  Rio 
Negro  in  the  State  of  Goyaz,  has  been  officially  opened.  The  road 
is  375  'kilometers  long  and  a  trial  trip  was  made  over  it  in  11 
hours. 

The  Government  of  the  Sate  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  is  building 
roads  connecting  the  municipal  districts  of  Macejama,  Poran- 
gaba,  and  Soure  with  Fortaleza.  The  State  is  also  promoting  the 
construction  of  an  electric  tramway  line  between  Fortaleza  and 
Porangaba. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  has  instructed 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  begin  at  once  surveys  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  Marro  de  Sao  Joao;  a  canal  to  join 
the  Boipeba  and  Santarem  Rivers;  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
municipalities  of  Cannavieras  and  Belmont  to  repair  the  present 
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canal  Joining  these  cities  but  which  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

A  bill  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  proyides  for  an  appropri. 
ation  of  about  $60,000,000  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  ca- 
nals and  other  works  to  make  possible  the  settlement  of  sparse- 
ly populated  districts. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  has  recently 
approved  a  project  for  the  dredging  of  the  River  Grancle,  an 
affluent  of  the  River  Sao  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
possible  a  line  of  river  boats  to  serve  a  district  with  no  railroad 
facilities. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  made 
a  contract  for  such  dredging  of  tha  Santa  Maria  and  Ibiruhy. 
Mirim  Rivers  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  navigable  for 
vessels  of  small  draft. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  21,  1919,  approved  the  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  arranged 
for  the  expropriation  ef  the  lands  necessary  for  carrying  out 
these  improvements. 

An  extensive  road-building  program  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  to  provide  direct  and  easy 
communication  between  its  seaports  and  the  interior. 

The  first  is  a  modern  *  highway,  to  reach  <rom  Bahia  City, 
the  State  capital,  to  Abrantes,  60  kilometers  distant  and  will 
serve  the  towns  of  Moricoca,  Bolandeira,  Jaguaripe,  Pedra  de 
•Sao  Thome,  Portao,  and  Arambepe  en  route. 

Another  road  is  to  traverse  the  rich  cocoa  district  in  the 
south  of  the  State  for  approximately  the  same  distance  between 
the  port  of  lUh^os  and  the  interior  city  of  Itabuna.  Two  branches 
from  the  main  highway  will  also  be  built.  One  of  these  will 
run  to  the  settlement  of  Faisquerira  in  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  wfll  reach  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rived  Pardo, 
serving  the  cities  of  Barra  do  Rio  de  Contas,  Una,  and  Canna- 
vieiras- 

Surveys  have  been  ordered  for  a  third  road  to  reach  from 
Serrinha  to  the  city  of  Bom  Conselho,  passing  through  the  towns 
of  Aracy,  Tucano,  and  Pombal. 

PUBMC  UTIIiITIB». 

The  most  important  public-utility  companies  operating  in 
Brazil  with  their  authorized  capital  stock  are: 

Brusl'leirs  de  Bn^rgia  Electricaj,  30,000.000  toiilinei»;  Brazilian 
Traction,  Light  &  Power.  4,000,000  mllreis;  Carioca,  2,600,000  mllrel«: 
Carrlfl  Urbanos,  6,000,000  mllrete;  Electrlcldade  -e  Lavoura.  120,000 
mllrels;  Electrlcldade  e  MacMnas,  300,000  mtlreis:  Bl-eatrilcidade  de 
Sao  Paulo  e  Rio,  1,200,000  mlinels;  Electrlcldade  e  Vlaoao  Urbana 
de  Mlnas  Geraes,  1,600,000  milnels;  Flumln^ense  de  Forca  «  Luz,  500,- 
000  mllrels:  Porca  e  Luz  Oataguazes-Leopoldlna,  400,000  mllrels: 
Porca  e  Luz  de  Campos;,  2,450,000  mWrcls;  Porca  e  Rede  Jahu,  205.000 
mllrels:  Forca  e  Luz  N.  Fluminense,  550,000  mllrels :  Porca  e  Luz  d-e 
Sao  Paulo,  2,500,000  mllrels:  Forca  e  Luz  d-e  Palmyra,  200,000  mllrels; 
Forca  «  Luz  Rio  Preto,  345,000  mllrel«;  Porca  e  Mlneracao  Sta.  Anna. 
45,000  mllrels;  Industrial  de  El«ctrlcldade.  2,000.000  milreds;  Jardlm 
Botanlco,  21,000.000  mllrels-  Luz  Forca  de  Mlnas  Cteraes,  800.000 
mllrels;  Minelra  de  Electricdade,  2,500,000  nillrerls;  Mlmelra  de 
Energia    Blectrloa.     200.000    pillpels;     Paranaense    de    Electrlcldade, 
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650*000  mllreifl;  Piauliata  d«  EHectriciHlade,  2.000.000  milrels;  PaulUta 
die  Foroa  e  Lus,  2,000,000  mill-reis;  Pemambuco,  2,000,000  milreis. 

insurance:. 

The  following  are  the  most  Important  insurance  companies, 
mostly  local,  doing  business  in  he  Republic  of  Brazil,  with  their 
capitalization: 

Anglo- Sol- Americana  2.000.000  mUrei«.  Allanca  da  Bahla,  S.000,« 
000  mllrei's;  A  Mun<)ial,  500,000  milreis:  Argos  B*luniin«n««,  2,100,000 
mUreis:  Braaileira  de  Seguros,  2,000,000  milreis;  Brasil.  1,000.000 
mllirel-s;  Ca'lxa  Ctoral  das  Familias.  1,600,000  milneis;  Canfkanca, 
2,000,000  milreis :  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  (Ufe  insurance),  800,000  milreie; 
Oarantia,  2,500,000  milreis;  Indemnizadora,  1,000,000  milreis;  Inte- 
gredade,  2.000,000  milreis;  Minerva,  1,000,000  milrele;  Pauliata,  2.000.. 
000  mJ>lreis;  Felotenee,  2,000,000' milreis;  Previdente,  2,000,000  mil- 
reis;  Sul  America  (life  insmranC^),  500.000  milreis;  Taregistas,  1.000,- 
000  milreis;  Uniao  <los  Proprietarios,  500,000  milreis. 

On  October  1,  1918,  the  American  Insurance  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  2,500  contos  started  in  business  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  Atlas  As- 
surance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Liondon,  to  engage  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance  business  in  the  Republic. 

By  decree  of  December  4,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil  au- 
thorized the  Liverpool  &  Globe  Insurance  Company  to  operate 
in  Brazil. 

The  operations  of  the  company  will  be  limited  in  proper, 
tion  to  its  capital,  to  the  sum  of  1,000  contos  of  reis,  and  it  is 
obliged  to  deposit  in  the  National  Treasury  the  sum  of  250  contos 
of  reis,  represented  by  Brazilian  Goyernment  bonds,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  license. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS.  ' 

Nearly  all  of  the  investments  in  Brazil  came  from  Europe. 
Brazil's  dbt  to  other  parts  of  the  world  is  small.  North  America 
has  doiie  remarkably  little  for  Brazil.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  American  money  has  entered  Brazil.  Never  was 
money  invested  in  Government  or  State  loans,  development  work 
in  railways,  harbors,  or  city  improvements.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1917,  no  Brazilian  securities  were  listed  upon  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  the  present  time  only  the  Sao  Paulo  bonds 
are  dealt  with  in  this  market. 

British  investments  in  Brazilian  securities  are  estimated  at 
£226.719,052,  or  in  American  money  about  $1,000,000,000. 
The  French  investment  is  estimated  at  Fr.  1,500,000,000,  and 
Belgium,  with  considerable  railway  interests,  at  about  half  this 
sum.  Germany  and  Portugal  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  Bra- 
zilian  securities. 

Brazil's  direct  debt  to  France  includes  $52,000,000  for  three 
loans  with  which  the  Bahia,  Goyaz,  and  Corum^a  Railways  were 
constructed.  There  are  also  state  debts,  that  of  the  State  of  Para 
being  held  by  Meyer  Freres  of  Paris,  while  the  Society  Mar- 
aellaise  holds  the  bonds  of  the  big  Amazonas  debt.  Part  of 
Sao  Paulo's  debt  is  owned  to  the  Soci^t^  G^n^rale,  and  the  «State 
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of  E»pirito  Santo  owes  nearly  $10,000,000  to  the  Banque  Fran- 
caise  et  Itallenne,  as  well  as  large  sums  about  which  a  dispute 
rages,  advanced  by  the  French  Hypothecary  Bank. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  French  money  in  the  Madeira- 
Mamor^  railway,  one  of  the  Farkuhar  undertakings,  wlilch  cost 
the  equivalent  of  more  thaa  $30,000,000,  is  said  to  need  much 
reconstruction  already — it  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1912 — and 
does  no  more  than  pay  its  way.  Part  of  the  Minas  Geraes  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  debt  is  held  by  French  bondholders.  Several  of 
the  existing  railways  were  built  by  French  engineers  and  French 
money.  In  1906  a  French  firm,  Oompagnia  Franoaise  de  Rio 
Grande  do  iSul  put  Fr.  150,000,000  into  the  port  works  of  that 
city,  opened  to  shipping  November  1916. 

FOKESIGN  OOMPANIfiS. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  has  published 
an  important  ^  pamphlet  on  "Legal  Requirements  for  Operations 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Corporations  In  Brazil",  prepared  for 
it  by  Richard  P.  Momsen,  the  chamber's  legal  adviser  and  a  form- 
er American  consular  officer. 

According  to  that  pamphlet,  until  recently,  the  majority  of 
foreign  firms  limited  their  activities  in  Brazil  to  the  appoint. 
,ment  of  an  agent  or  representative.  Such  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive. Such  an  agent  or  representative  is  usually  a  locally  estab- 
lished firm,  or  a  person  sent  to  Brazil  to  represent  the  foreign 
company's  interest  there. 

Whenever  a  corporation  or  firm  sends  a  representative  to 
,  Brazil,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  merely  traveling  through  the 
country  for  a  short  period  of  time,  or  of  permanently  establishing 
himself  as  a  representative,  his  principals  should  invariably  pro. 
vide  him  with  a  power  of  attorney  in  order  that  he  may  properly 
repreeent  their  interests.  Countless  instances  may  be  icited 
where  representatives  of  foreign  interests  have  become  involved 
in  serious  difficulties  with  the  local  customs  authorities  and 
other  Government  departments,  where  they  have  been  unable 
to  protect  their  principals  in  matters  of  patents  and  trade-marks, 
where  they  have  been  prevented  from  closing  important  contracts 
for  want  of  authority,  where  they  have  lost  opportunities  of  ad. 
vantageous  agency  arrangements,  and  where  they  have  been 
barred  from  the  Brazilian  courts,  because  they  were  not  provided 
with  a  proper  power  of  attorney  to  prove  their  legal  capacity. 

A  power  of  attorney  must  be  properly  authenticated  by  a  Bra- 
zilian consular  officer  in  the  country  of  its  issuance.  Powers  of 
attorney  transmitted  by  telegraph  are  legal  to  represent  a  credi- 
tor in  bankruptcy  proceedings  provided  they  are  authenticated 
by  a  Brazilian  consular  officer.  Certain  government  departments 
have  accepted  powers  of  attorney  sent  by  telegraph  through  Bra- 
zilian consulates  abroad. 

Foreign  Finn  Acquires  no  I/egal  Status. 

Whenever  a  foreign  corporation  or  firm  limits  its  activities 
to  the  services  of  a  repreeentative  in^BrazU,  it  acquires  no  legal 
status  In  Brazil  which  frequently  proves  detrimental  and  at  times 
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even  disastrous.  The  representative  is  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
business  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  'but  only  in  his  indi- 
vidual name.  He  is  required  to  pay  taxes  to  both  the  Federal 
and  the  local  governments  in  his  individual  capacity,  for  he  can 
carry  on  business  only  in  such  capacity,  although  no  objection  is 
made  to  his  holding  himself  out  as  the  representative  of  his 
principals.  If  his  principals  consign  merchandise  to  themselves 
here,  that  is,  to  the  corporation  or  firm,  which  has  no  legal  status 
here,  great  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  the  customhouses 
in  clearing  the  goods.  In  case  of  the  death  of  such  a  representa- 
tive, the  entire  business  automatically  ceases,  and  the  firm  must 
again  commence  anew.  The  burden  of  proof  of  ownersihip  of 
moneys  and  goods  in  the  representative's  possession .  at  the  time 
of  his  death  falls  upon  the  corporation  or  firm,  and  if  his  books 
are  not  kept  with  great  scruple  and  care,  considerable  expense 
and  much  del&y  are  necessarily  incurred.  Until  some  other  per- 
son possessing  a  power  of  attorney  appears,  the  firm's  property 
can  not  be  disposed  of  except  by  the  courts.  If  the  tepresentativp 
absents  himself  'he  must  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  substi- 
tute o:  successor. 

It  is  trud  that  the  company  abroad  saves  the  initial  expend- 
itures of  incorporation  and  that  the  yearly  business  tax  is  some- 
w^hat  less  than  under  corporate  management,  but  such  a  policy 
has  often  been  found  disastrouB. 

Foreigners  may  freely  establish  partnerships  in  Brazil  among 
themselves  or  they  may  associate  themselves  with  Brazilians. 
Partnerships  of  foreign  countries  can  acquire  no  legal  status  in 
Brazil,  nor  does  Brazilian  law  provide  for  the  registration  or 
domestication  of  such  partnerships.  All  partnerships  must  be 
formed  locally,  and  duty  registered  with  the  board  of  trade.  A 
partner  there  may  not  sign  any  partnership  agreement  on  behalf 
of  another  partner  residing  abroad  without  a  specific'  and  com- 
plete  power  of  attorney  from  such  other  partner,  this  power  of 
attorney  being  duly  authenticated  by  a  Brazilian  consul. 

If  a  partnership  abroad  wishes  to  operate  in  its  own  name  in 
Brazil,  the  simplest  method  is  to  form  a  corporation  and  to  apply 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  domestication  of  the  corpo- 
ration. In  this  manner  legal  status  may  be  acquired. 

The  method  by  which  a  foreign  enterprise  enters  the  commer- 
cial field  of  Brazil  is  one  of  the  principal  problems  confronting 
those  interested  in  such  a  project,  and  to  a  great  extent  often 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the  venture.  This  imme- 
diately requires  careful  consideration  of  Brazilian  legiertatior 
concerning  the  rights  and  obligations  involved,  the  present  im- 
portant problem  of  taxation,  and  the  practicability  of  each  method 
as  affecting  the  size  and  character  of  the  enterprise. 

Foreign  corporate  organizations  whose  commercial  interests 
in  Brazil  are  of  a  permanent  character  unquestionably  find  great- 
est protection  under  Brazilian  law  by  establishing  a  corporate 
legal  status  in  this  country.  The  constitution  of  Brazil,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  in  no  way  discriminate  against  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  the  legal  formalities  as  well  as  the  tax  assessments 
are  equitable  and  reasonable.     Banks  and  insurance  companies 
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require  aditional  guarantees  whether  the  corporations  be  domestic 
or  foreign. 

The  two  methodrs  available  are  (1)  domestication  of  the 
foreign  corporation  by  obtaining  authorization  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  operate  in  the  Republic,  and  (2)  organization  of 
a  purely  Brazilian  corporation. 

Advantases  of  a  Domesticated  Foreign  Oorporatton. 

A  domesticated  corporation  requires  but  one  legal  repre. 
sentative  in  Brazil  who  is  responsible  for  the  company's  opera- 
tiona  in  this  country.  A  Brazilian  corporation  requires  .at  least 
seven  incorporators  and  the  same  number  of  stockholders,  as 
weU  as  a  board  of  directors,  advisory  committee,  and  substitutes, 
who  perform  their  duties  in  Brazil.  The  board  of  directors  of  a 
domesticated  corporation  reside  in  the  foreign  country  and  tjie 
corporate  administration  is  carried  on  there. 

A  domesticated  corporation  is  purely  an  organization  of  the 
country  of  its  origin,  and  as  such  It  is  entitled  to  diplomatic 
protection. 

A  domesticated  corporation  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
the  Brazilan  Federal  corporate  dividend  tax  of  6  per  cent,  levied 
upon  corporate  dividends.  This  exemption  in  favor  ef  foreign 
corporations  was  intended  to  foster  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  into  Brazil,  and,  as  it  is  provision  of  the  annual  budget 
law,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  its  continuance  indefititely.  Be- 
yond the  annual  business  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  and  local 
governments  there  is  no  income  or  corporation  dividend  tax  on 
domesticated  corporations,  except  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where 
a  corporate  income  tax  law  was  recently  enacted. 

The  policy  and  internal  administrative  acts  of  a  domesticated 
corporation  are  determined  and  carried  out  in  the  home  country 
of  the  corporation  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Advantages  of  a  BrazUian  Corporation. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  certain  classes  of  corporations,  such 
as  banks  and  insurance  companies,  no  special  permission  is  re- 
quired by  the  Brazilian  Government.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
however,  the  Brazilian  Government  does  not  oppose  domestica-' 
tion  of  foreign  corporations  in  this  country,  provided  their  opera- 
tions  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws,  morals,  and  customs  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  Government  does  not  have  the  authority  to  cancel  the 
company's  right  to  operate,  which  it  reserves  for  Itself  in  the 
case  of  domesticated  corporations. 

3.  It  is  frequently  desirable  for  foreign  capitalists  to  obtain 
the  participation  of  Brazilian  capital  and  Brazilian  managing  di- 
rectors. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  stockholders  of  a  Brazilian  corporation 
are  American  citizens,  they  are  subject  individually  to  an  assess- 
ment upon  their  earnings  from  this  source,  but  the  extra  and 
special  -corporation  taxes  on  surplus  profits,  etc.,  are  avoided. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Brazilian  corporations  are  subject 
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to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  declared  corporate  dividends.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  recently  held  that  stock  dividends  are  also 
subject  to  this  tax. 

Domesticatton  of  Foreign  Corporations. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  authorization  to  operate  in  Bra- 
zil as  p  branch  of  an  American  corporation,  the  following  docu- 
ments are  necessary: 

1.  Copy  of  the  charter  of  the  corporaiion  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  in  the  United  States. 

3.  OnLginal  act  of  incorporation  showing  the  list  of  original 
subscribers  and  the  number  of  shares  h^ld  by  each. 

4.  Special  power  of  attorney  of  the  incorporation  in  the 
United  State  1  to  petition  authorization  to  operate  in  Brazil,  and 
to  acept  changes  in  the  by-laws  proposed  by  the  Brazilian  au- 
thorities. 

'  5.  General  power  of  attorney  of  the  corporation  in  the  United 
States  granting  full  powers  as  a  representative  of  the  company. 
This  should  be  sent  in  duplicate. 

6.  Certificate  of  special  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  in  the  United  States  authorizing  operations  in 
Brazil  and  stating  the  amount  of  capital  destined  for  such  opera- 
tions.  This  document  is  very  important;  otherwise  in  the  assess- 
ment of  any  capital  or  stamp  taxes  which  may  be  imposed,  the 
entire  capital  of  the  corporation  in  the  United  States  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  calculations. 

If,  however,  the  capital  liability  of  the  corporation  for  its 
operations  in  Brazil  is  to  be  less  than  the  amount  of  its  capital 
in  the  United  States,  It  is  more  practicable  to  form  a  separate 
<;orporation,  and  for  the  domestication  of  such  a  corporation  it 
is  necessary  to  furnii^  the  same  documents,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  6  (the  certificate  of  special  resolution),  which  may  be  dis. 
pensed  with  when  the  articles  of  incorporation  expressly  provide 
for  operations  in  Brazil  on  the  basis  of  the  total  capital  lia- 
bility. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  each  of  the  above  documents 
be  legalized  by  a  Brazilian  consular  officer  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  corporation  to  have  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  stockholders  in  Brazil,  but  the  designation  of  a  re- 
presentative with  full  powers  to  settle  all  questions  arising  out 
of  the  corporation's  operations  in  Brazil  is  required  before  the 
corporation  will  be  permitted  o  carry  on  business. 

The  expenses  for  initiating  operations  are*. 

Stamp  tax  for. decree  of  authorization;   Rs.  3 00 $000. 

Stamp  tax  on  the  capital  authorized  and  realized  for  opera- 
tions  In  Brazil,  at  the  rate  of  2  milreis  (Rs.  2 $000)  per  conto  de 
reis  (1,000  milreis)  or  fraction  thereof;  all  calculations  made  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Camara  iSyndical  de  Corre- 
toros  (Official  Board  of  Brokers)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
of  payment  to  the  national  treausury.  .  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
tax  of  two>tenths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

.    Expenses  for  registration  of  the  Government  decree,  by-laws, 
and  other  documents  in  the  Junta  Commercial  (Board  of  Trade), 
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which  range  from  50  milreis  (Rs.  50|000)  to  80  milreis  (Rs. 
801000). 

Expenses  for  publication  of  the  decree  and  other  documents 
In  the  Diario  Official  (Official  Gazette),  which  amount  to  400 
reis  (Rs.  $400),  more  or  less,  per  line  as  published. 

Expenses  for  translation  by  the  public  translator,  which  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  the  document,  or  about  8  milreis  (Rs. 
81000)  for  each  typewritten  page. 

Deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil  (a  Ooyernment  institution) 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  devoted  to  operations  in  Brazil,  the 
bank  collecting  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  deposit  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scale:  One-half  of  i  per  cent,  on  deposits 
when  the  capital  is  up  to  Rs.  50:000$000;  one-third  of  1  per 
oent.  on  deposits  when  the  capital  is  from  Rs.  50:000$000  to 
Rs.  100:0001000;  beyond  this  amount  the  commission  depends 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  directorate  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  The 
deposit  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  will  be  returned  to  the 
company  as  soon  as  the  registration  of  the  decree  and  documents 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  effected. 

If  the  corporation  desires  to  establish  branches  in  the  several 
States  of  Brazil,  there  will  be  no  additional  initial  expenses  for 
obtaining  permission  to  operate,  since  the  petition  for  the  first 
decree  of  authorization  will  cover  the  whole  territory  of  Brazil. 

Taxation  of  DomeiStieated  Foreign  Oovrporatlons. 

Domesticated  foreign  corporations,  if  located  in  the  Federal 
District  of  Brazil,  are  subject  to  the  following  taxes: 

Federal  Government  tax  on  industries  and  professions.  This 
tax  is  of  two  kinds:  Fixed  tax  based  on  the  nature  and  class,  of 
the  business  or  profession,  and  proportional  tax  based  on  the 
annual  rental  of  the  place  of  business.    . 

The  proportional  tax  is  likewise  regulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  or  profession,  and  divided  into  three 
classes,  which  are  subject,  respectively,  to  a  tax  of  20  per  cent., 
10  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  rent  of  the  place  of 
business. 

There  is  an  additional  special  Federal  tax  of  Rs.  2 00 $000  per 
year,  payable  by  each  agent,  director  or  manager  of  a  corporation, 
when  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  provide  for  their  remunera- 
tion. Whenever  the  president  of  a  corporation  receives  a  higher 
remuneration  than  a  director,  he  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  Rs.  200- 
$000  per  annum. 

Whenever  a  corporation  engages  in  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  merchandise  subject  to  internal  revenue  taxation,  a  small 
additional  tax  is  paid  for  such  operations  besides  the  usual 
stamp  tax  upon  the  articles  themselves. 

Municipal  License. 

Domesticated  foreign  corporations  are  also  subject  to  the 
munlcipail  license  tax  of  the  Federal  district,  whichis  levied  ac 
cording  to  the  amount  of  capital. 

In  addition  to  this  tax  there  is  also  a  sanitary  tax  of  Rs.  6$006 
per  month,  and  various  other  small  taxes  such  as  thoee  for  signs. 
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Duly  authorized  branches  of  foreign  corporations  are  not 
subject  to  the  5  per  cent.  Brazilian  Government  tax  on  declared 
dividends.  This  exemption,  however,  is  a  provision  of  the  annual 
budget  law,  and  there  is  no  insurance  that  it  will  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

liegal  Formalities  for  InccHiMiration. 

At  least  seven  subscribers  are  required  to  organize  a  Bra- 
zilian corporation,  and  at  no  time  shall  the  number  of  stock- 
holders  fall  below  this  number  for  a  period  of  more  than  six 
months,  under  the  penalty  of  automatic  dissolution.  Corpora- 
tions may  be  constituted  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  or  by 
public  deed. 

Before  a  corporation  becomes  legally  constituted,  its  entire 
capital  stock  ^must  be  6ubscril)ed.  Subscriptions  are  either  public 
or  private,  and  in  the  case  of  public  subscriptions,  certain  for. 
malities  must  be  fulfilled.  Any  part  or  even  all  of  the  capital 
stock  may  consist  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  other  property 
rights,  the  valuation  for  capitalization  purposes  being  determined 
by  appraisers  appointed  by  the  subscribers.  The  appraisement 
is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  appraisers.  Whenever 
part  of  the  capital  stock  consists  of  property,  the  corporation  can 
not  be  considered  as  legally  organized  until  the  appraisers'  re- 
port has  been  presented  and  approved  at  a  special  meeting.  At 
this  meeting,  a  cail  for  which  must  be  issued  by  publication  in  -, 
the  newspapers,  the  by.laws  of  the  corporation  are  voted  upon 
.  and  the  corporation  is  definitely  declared  as  constituted.  When- 
ever the  entire  capital  stock  consists  of  cash,  the  complete  organi. 
xation  may  be  effected  at  one  meeting. 

No  specific  authorization  of  the  Brazilian  Government  is  nec- 
essary for  the  incorporation  of  domestic  corporations,  except  in 
the  case  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  companies  dealing  in 
foodstuffs,  and  a  very  limited  numtber  of  other  classes,  which  are 
governed  by  special  laws. 

A  deposit  of  one.tenth  of  the  declared  cash  capital  must  be 
made  in  the  Federal  Treasury  or  a  bank  of  issue,  and  the  stamp 
tax  equivalent  to  two-tenths  of  l  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  paid  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  by.laws,  certificate  of  deposit  of  one-tenth  of  the  capital 
stock,  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  incorporation,  list  of  share, 
holders,  their  residences,  and  number  of  shares  held,  and  other 
documents  proving  that  the  legal  formalities  have  been  properly 
complied  with,  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  capital  of  the  State  where 
the  incorporation  takes  place.  After  the  by-laws  and  other  doc- 
uments have  been  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  must  be 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette.  A  copy  of  this  publication  must 
lie  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Mortgages. 

There  is  no  legal  prohihition  against  the  residence  of  stock, 
holders  in  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  generally  advised  that  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  be  resident  in  Brazil. 

There  ia  no  legal  prohibition  preventing  corporations  in  for. 
aisn  countries  from  holding  stock   in  a  Brazilian   corporation. 
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Whenever  a  foreign  corporation  intends  to  organize  a  Brazilian 
corporation,  its  representative  should  be  given  a  full  and  special 
power  of  attorney  for  this  purpose.  The  requirement  of  at  least 
seven  stockholders,  however,  can  not  be  waived.  There  is  no  re. 
striction  upon  the  minimum  number  of  shares  which  may  be 
held  by  any  one  stockholder. 

Expenses  of  Incorporation. 

The  expenses  for  initiating  operations  of  Brazilian  corpora- 
tlons  are  Identical  with  those  described  under  domesticated  for- 
eign  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

The  stamp  tax  for  decree  of  authorization  la  not  required  for 
Brazilian  corporations,  as  no  special  government  authority  is 
needed. 

The  expenses  for  translation  are  saved,  as  the  by-laws  and 
other  documents  of  Incorporation  are  prepared  in  the  Portuguese 
language. 

The  taxes  levied  upon  domestic  Brazllan  corporations  are  the 
same  as  those  already  enumerated  under  domesticated  foreign 
corporations,  with  the  following  exception: 

Brazilian  corporations  are  subj^t  to  a  special  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  declared  dividends.  Stock  dividends  are  subject  to 
this  tax,  but  a  division  of  a  part  of  the  profits  to  the  officers 
and  directors,  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation,  are 
exempt.  The  tax  is  therefore,  only  in  a  limited  sense,  an  in- 
cpme  tax. 

NEW  FOREIGN  ENTERPRISES. 

Sao  Paulo  will  soon  possess  two  large  modem  department 
stores,  acoording  to  Brazilian  advices.  The  Mappin  States  Com- 
pany has  enlarged  its  quarters  and  an  English  and  Argentinian 
Company  is  reported  about  to  establish  a  branch  in  that  city. 

By  decree  of  September  6,  1918,  the  Nippon  Boyeki  Kabu. 
shlkl  Kalsha  was  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil.  Its  objects  are 
stated  as  engaging  In  general  importation  and  expui  cation  and 
the  sale  of  Japanese  products,  including  trade  in  drugs,  food- 
stuffs, toys,  and  other  commodities. 

The  home  office  of  the  company  is  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  with 
branches  at  Kobe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  total 
capital  of  the  enterprise  is  50^,000yen. 

By  decree  of  September  25,  1918,  the  President  of  Brazil  has 
authorized  this  Anglo-Brazilian  Syndicate  to  operate  in  this  Re- 
4>ubllc. 

This  company  was  Incorporated  with  head  offices  in  London, 
England,  on  May  14,  1918.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  £10,000 
( $48,665 )»  divided  Into  9,995  shares  of  £1  each,  and  100  shares 
of  one  shilling  each. 

Registration  of  Trade^^Marks. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  DomeBtlc  Gommeroe,  there  has  recently  been  a  sys- 
tematic registration  of  American  trade-marks  and  trade  names 
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In  Brazil,  without  the  authorization  of  the  owners  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  marks  so  registered  have  heen  included  also 
several  generic  terms  not  registrable  in  the  United  States,  and 
various  geographical  names,  such  as  "Syracuse".  One  firm  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  reported  to  have  registered  since  July,  1919, 
more  than  50  American  trade-marks,  including  several  widely 
used  in'  the  United  States  and  in  the  export  trade.  The  Bureau 
has  already  sent  notices  to  the  owners  of  these  marks  in  order 
that  they  might  take  steps  to  have  the  registrations,  cancelled. 
As  trade-mark  applications  are  not  published  in  Brazil  until  the 
marks  have  been  registered,  however,  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
enter  opposition  in  time  to  prevent  registration  being  granted. 
In  addition  the  Brazilian  law  permits  the  first  applicant  to  reg- 
ister any  mark,  and  cancellation  of  registrations  once  granted 
Is  difficult  and  expensive.  American  firms  exporting  trade- 
marked  goods  to  Brazil  are  urged  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  fraudulent  registration  by  securing  registration'  of  valuable 
mar.ks  in  their  own  names. 

PRINGIPAIi  DEAIiERS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

GENERAL.  IMPORTERS. 

Abel  y  Co.,  Rodrlgo  Silva  86. — Ablllo  y  Co.,  rua  Theophilo  Ottoni, 
No.  66. — Q.  Affonao  y  Co.,  rua  lo.  de  Maroo  8,— E>omingo  Agruiar 
-Mello,  rua  San  Bento  13. — Gustavo  Alive,  Chile  38. — Alfredo  d«  Al- 
burqu-erque,  rua  San  Pedro  89. — Gterman  Bottoher,  rua  d-e  Quitanda 
183. — Bonn  lard  y  Co.,  rua  de  Alfand-ega  92. — M.  Caldeiro  y  Co.,  rua 
Theophilo  Ottoni  33. — Camacho  y  Co.,  rua  da  Alfandega  66. — I>iaz 
Almeida  y  Co.,  rua  Julio  Cesrar  26. — ^Jorg^  Dlas  y  Co.,  rua  de 
Acre  61. 

COFFEE  EXPORTERS. 

Abrela  y  Co.,  rua  (General  Pedra  208. — Alegrla,  rua  S.  Pedro,  168. — 
Manu«l  J.  Beasada,  rua  Vlsconde  do  Rio  Branco,  16. — Deocl«ciano 
Lulz  Brlto,  rua  do  Senador  Pompei  69. — ^Manuel  Joaquin  Cerqueira, 
rua  Camerlno  108  — Franclsoo  Costa  Braza,  rua  Senador  Euzeblo  88. 
— ^Avelino  Domlngues  Vinhajr,  rua  dos  Voluntarlos  da  Patrla  260. — 
Juan  Pellpe,  rua  S.  Chrlstovao,  226. — Domingros  Fernandez  d«  Castro, 
rua  Julio  Cesar  62. — ^Machado  y  Gomes,  rua  Tobias  Barreto  72. — 
Joaquin  Lacorda,  Boulevard  28  de  Setembro  266: — Damien  Antonio 
Yielra.  rua  Frei  Can-eca  160. 

RUBBER  EfPORTERS. 

M.  Castro,  rua  Ouvldor  132. — ^Jalme  Magnus  y  Co..  rua  d«  San 
Pedro,  96. — >Marlo  Mayen,  rua  de  Senador  Dantas,  38. — IJlises  de 
Ollvelra,  rua  Concalves  Plas,  66:— Carlos  Rocha  y  Co.,  rua  Cattete, 
66. — Trugoni  y  Sady,  rua  Carloca  38. — ^Erii«fito  Schneider,  rua  General 
Camara.  37. — -PuUen  Sherrard  y  Co..  rua  Vizconde  de  Imhauna,  82. — 
Gummuvaaren  Verelnlgte,  rua  Hosplclo,  29. — ^Adolfo  Wobeken  y 
Krebs,  rua  Hospiclo,   29. 

HARD^VARE    STORES. 

Joaquin  Antonio  de  Aerular.  rua  General  Pedra  148. — Alberto  Al- 
meida y  Co.,  Av.  Central  99,  y  rua  Rosario  118. — Francisco  R.  Bra- 
cellos  y  Co..  rua  Ellas  de  Sllva.  97. — Barata  y  Mianjano,  Praca  d-o 
Republlca.  17. — Arturo  Candldo  Cardosa.  rua  Capltao  Salomlo,  110. — 
Enrique  Francisco  Canejo,  rua  Capltao  Salomao,  46.— -Garcia  Diaz 
y  Co.,  rua  General  Camara,   41-43. — Pereira  Femandees,  rua  de  Boa 
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Vista,  11>B. — ^Clem«nte  J[ose  G<mi>ez,  rua  Passag^em  de  Oado*  14. — 
Arlindo  Martins,  rua  San  Pedro,  166. — Jeronimo  Mend«z,  rua  San 
Christovao,  203! 

FLRNITURB  STORGS. 

Juan  Alves  Pontes,  rua  d«  Alfand^gra,  185  y  San  Pedro,  181. — ^Ma* 
nu«l  de  Azevedo,  rua  Senhor  dos  Passos,  47. — Boares  Baptista,  rua 
Assemblea,  17. — -Ctodorredo  G.  Barbosa,  rua  Dr.  Men^ezes  Vi^eira,  17. — 
Archanjo  Camponello,  rua  Visconde  de  Itauna,  149. — ^JosA  Oa^yetano 
Cardoso,  rua  de  Conde  de  Bonfln,  65.-^Franci«co  Carlos,  ru-a  de  S. 
Christovao,  208. — ^Jos6  Correa  Coelho,  rua  Senador  Euzebio  30. — Job6 
F.  Oouto,  rua  San  Luis  Gonzaera,  20. — Francisco  Dias  da  Costa,  rua 
do  Lavradio  131. — Antonio  Augrusto  F-ernandez,  rua  da  Alfan- 
degra,   228. 

SEWING    MACAINBS. 

F.  Andrade,  rua  Uru^uayana,  106. — Lopez  Belizzi  y.Co.,  rua  Vasco 
da  Gama,  158. — Mianu>el  da  Costa  Menezes.  rua  San  Cl'emente,  2. — 
Severo  Duarte  y  Co.,  rua  7  d«  Setembro,  41. — ^M.  Fragroso  y  Co  ,  rua 
General  Camana,  157. — ^Neve«  Gomez  y  Co.,  rua  7  de  Setem'bro,  161. — 
M.  Ifachado  y  Co.,  rua  Uruguayana,  87. — ^Fed^rlco  Otte,  rua  Corone-l 
Moreira  Cesar,  131. — Francisco  Ramos  y  Co,,  rua  Vlscondie  de  Itauna, 
28. — Buseblo  da  Rocha,  rua  Sousa  Franco,  S.^-Li.  Simoes,  rua  de 
Chile,  1. 

TYPEWRITER    MACHIlfES. 

A.  CampQs  y  Co.,  Casa  Standard,  rua  do  Ouvidor,  93  y  95. — Con- 
tinental, San  Pedro,  47. — Severo  Dantas  y  Co.,  rua  7  de  Set«mbro,  41. 
— J.  M.  Lopes,  rua  Merechel  Floriano  Peixoto,  41  .y  43. — ^Wilson  y 
]i^ura,  rua  7  de  Maroo,  53. — Foderico  Ottl,  rua  Ouvidor,  131. — Bu»e- 
bio  da  Rocha,  rua  Sosa  Franco,  3. — Alfredo  Schllck  y  Co.,  rua  da 
Quitanda,  48. — Gab>rl>el  Soares  y  Co.,  Av.  Central,  119. — Bertoldo 
Wachn-eldt,  Av.  Rio  Branco,  50. 

PERFUMES. 

Felipe  M.  Batuli,  rua  S.  Francisco  de  Pralnha,  53.— C.  Bazin  y 
Co.,  Av.  Rio  Branoo,  134. — Julio  Berto  Clrio,  Rua  da  Alfandegra^  134. 
— Sebastian  Cams>os  y  Co.,  Rua  do  Theatre,  9. — J.  Fernandez  de 
Araujo.  Largro  S.  Francisco  de  Paula,  4.— Carloa  A.  F'Orpelra  y  Co.. 
rua  Andradas,  12. — A.  Loureiro,  rua  Urugruayana,  •  100.— M.  de  Mello, 
Travesfia  S.  Francisco  de  Paula,  28. — Auffusto  RodrLgruez  Horta,  rua 
de  Setembro,  123. 

TAILORING. 

MauTlcio  Abiteboul,  rua  d*  Saude,  325.— Ellas  Abrahao,  rua  Cons- 
tituicao,  84. — ^A.  J.  d-e  Abreu  y  Co.,  rua  Lapa,  44. — F.  Alfonso,  Mercado 
Municipal,  87  y  80. — ^Alfonao  Alm»elda,  rua  T«niente  Coronel  Agros- 
tlnhofl,  19. — Augrusto  de  Alnraldu  y  Co.,  rua  Aflsamblea,  119. — Alvarez 
y  Alvarez,  rua  de  Areal.  105.^Abilio  Josft  de  Andrade,  rua  D.  Manuel, 
14.-^osta  Acevedo  y  Co.,  rua  Urugruayana,  93. — Pedro  Abellno  Bar- 
bosa,  rua  Frei  Can<enca,  173. 

HATTERS. 

M.  Abdalla  Curl,  Boulevard  28  d«  Setem'bro,  306. — Gonaal-ez  y 
Albino,  rua  Hosplclo,  131. — Rabello  Almeida  y  Co.,  rua  Urugruayana. 
94  y  9$. — ^Bernardino  Alves  de  Fonaeoa,  rua  Marechal  Floriano 
Pelxeto.  26. — ^Vicente  Barcellos,  Praca  Eugrenho  Novo,  36. — ^Augrusto 
Careja^  Casa  Natal,  rua  da  Marloca,  68.— C.  Castro  v  Hno.,  rua  Set« 
de  Setembro,  112.— <:^mpo8  Costa  y  M-endoza,  rua  M«rcado,  7.— -L  M. 
Costa  y  Co.,  Casa  Ouvidor,  rua  UTUgfuayana,  86. — ^Mlgruel  Gomea 
Oliva,  rua  Dr.  Felipe  Cardoso.  2. 

MILLINERS. 

Almeida  Castello  y  Co.,  rua  A«sablea,  119.— -M,  Oalbazar.  rua 
Rosarto,  171.— Maria  Campos,  rua  Urugruayana,  22.— Vda,  de  Pablo 
de  Castro,  rua  Souza  Franco.  19.— Maria  Maprra,  rua  Ouvldon  144.— 
R.   Duart«  y   Co..   Ru*  Sete  de   Setembro,   191.— Oustavo  y  Co.,   rua 
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Gen«ra.i    Camara.    163. — Hamiro   Pereira  d-e  Castro,    rua   Uru^uayana, 
11- — R.  S.  Vargas  y  Co.,  rua  Sete  de  Setembro,  138. 

IRON. 

Justino  Al«Rria  y  Co..  rua  S.  Pedro.  326. — Arens  y  Co..  Av.  Rio 
Branco,  20,  y  rua  Municipal,  4. — D,  IT.  d-e  Acev«do,  rua  da  Riachuelo, 
S59. — A.  Correa  y  Co..  rua  Senador  Euzebio,  40. — A.  Correa  y  Co., 
rua  Theophllo  Ottoni,  62-64. — Pinto  Concalv«s  y  Co.,  rua  Alfandega, 
105. — Farlnha  Carvalho  y  Co.,  rua  Camerlno,  150. — Mlunich  y  Co.,  rua 
General  Camara,  120. — Carlos  Wicc,  rua  San  Pedro  52,  lo.  andar. — C. 
Kocha  y  Co.,  rua  dos  Ourlves,  113. 

JEWELRY. 

Humbarto  Adamo,  rua  do  Ouvldor,  98. — J.  Alberto,  rua  dos 
Ourives,  42. — ^J.  Almeida  d«  Sousa,  rua  Visconde  Rio  Branco,  23. — 
Manuel  Alonso  Collel>e,  rua  General  Pedra,  32. — J.  B.  Alves  y  Co., 
rua  Praca  Tiradentes,  74. — Im  Alves  Rento,  rua  Visconde  do  Rio 
Branco,  28. — ^Mairlo  Albes,  Acre.  104. — Albino  Barbosa  de  Aameida. 
rua  Haddock  Lobo,  3. — ^Alfredo  J.  Avlla,  Pr.  Tlradentes,  16. — Fran- 
cisco Canacio,   Pfaca  Tlradentes,  32. 

TOYS. 

R.  Abramants,  rua  Carloca,  34. — ^Alves  Cases  y  Cabral,  rua  lo.  de 
Marco,  2. — Castro  y  CruoeJro,  rua  Goncalves  Diaz,  62. — Bstella  y  Co., 
rua  Coronel  Morelra  Cesar,  96. — Constantino  Graca,  rUa  Goncalves 
Diaz,  60. — Jos6  Enrique  Mattos,  Traveasa  S.  Francisco  Paula,  24. — 
Fernandez  G.  da  Rocha,  rua  Praca  Duque  de  Caxlas,  29. — Cesar 
Dleso,  rua  de  Quitanda,  16. — ^A.  Q.  Torre,  rua  Vizconde  Rio  Branco,  60. 

BOOK  DEALERS. 

r 

A.  de  Castillo  y  Co.,  rua  S.  Jos6,  114. — American  Bible  Society, 
rua  Quitannda.  47. — A.  de  Aoevedo  y  Costa,  rua  Urufiruayana,  29. — 
Bittencourt  y  Co.,  Av6  Passes,  94. — F.  Brignlet  y  Co.,  rua  Sachet.  23. 
— Luis  Macedo,  Rua  Qultanda,  74. — ^Machado  y  Co.,  Av.  Passes.  25. — 
Juan  Miartlns  Rlbeiro,  rua  General  Camara,  345. — J.  Rlbelro  dos 
Santos,  rua  S.  Jos6,  82. — Jacinto  Sllva,  rua  Rodrlgro  Silva,  7. 

CUSTOM   HOUSE   AGENTS. 

Carlos  Joaquin  de  Almeida,  rua  Vizoonde  de  Itaborahy,  41,  sobr. 
— Fernando  Alves  de  Carvalho,  Jr.,  Armazen,6,  Alfandega. — Luis  de 
Andrade  Baptists,  rua  Vizconde  de  Itaborahy,  97.  sobr. — Jos6  de 
Araujo  Matta,  Praia  Flamengo,  384  — Antonio  Carlos  Barbosa.  rua 
Vizconde  de  Itaborahy,  35.  sobr. — A.  Bastos.  rua  General  Camara.  19. 
— Belli  y  Co.,  rua  San  Jos^.  16. — Francisco  Brwn,  irua  Adelaide,  45. — 
Se^undo   Causa,    rua   lo.    de   Marco,   66. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Alfredo  Ellsario  de  Sllva,  rua  Caranjerlas.  530.  M.  F.  Agruiar  y 
Co.,  rua  Asemblea,  45. — Joaquin  Amorin.  Junior,  rua  Rosarlo.  103, 
«obr. — ^Jaimie  Antunee  Lieite,  rua  Vlzcond<e  de  ^nhauma.  3^-^d 
Bancho  y  Co.,  rua  Vizconde  de  Inhauma.  32. — Irmao  y  Baptists,  rua 
Ferrelra  Viaana,  71. — Bilbao  y  Co,  rua  Cattete,  249;  Adeline  Marques, 
rua  Ricachuelo,  172. — Alfredo  Meyer,  rua  dos  Ourives,  43. — Irmao 
y  Moraes,  Aven.  Rio  Branco,  137. 

SHIRTSTORES. 

Rabello  Almeida,  rua  Urugruayana,  94  y  96  — i-Luis  Jos6  Alves.  rua 
do  Hosplclo,  108. — Andrade  Santos  y  Co.,  rua  Senador  E:usel>io,  128. — 
Candido  de  Awiujo  Vlanna.  rua  Sete  de  Setembro,  155. — Castro  Lopes 
y  Brandao,  Praca  Tlradentes,  2. — Cesar  y  Coutlnho,  rua  Addoch,  Lobo, 
408. — Juan  D'Almendra,  rua  Vizconde  de  Inhauma  64. — Cesar  Bau- 
tista  DIniz  y  Co.,  ma  da  Carloca,  78. — Raul  Fonseca.  Allanca.  rua 
Souza  Franco,  5. — 'Ernesto  Gomez  de  Costa  v  Co.,  rua  Marechal 
Floriano  Feixoto.  66. 
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FUBS,  SKINS  AND  LBATHKRS. 

Jorsre  y  Bafltos,  rua  General  Oamara,  141. — ^Antanlo  Bordallo  y 
Co.,  rua  Sete  d«  Setembro,  69. — Cardoso  de  Cerquelra  y  Co.,  Sete  de 
Setembro,  113. — Jos6  da  Oruz  Serma,  rua  da  Ho»plcio,  86. — Est«ves 
y  Co.,  rua  Geiberal  Camara,  134. — Placido  Farla  y  Co..  rua  Hospicio 
&4. — Enriqu>e  Perreira  y  Co.,  TUa  General  Camara.  209. — Gil  Rivelro 
y  Co.,  rua  ABsemblea,  64  y  66. — Carneiro  Colcalves  y  Co.,  rua  Set« 
d«  Setembro,  73. 

DRUGGISTS. . 

Jolio  Alm<eida  y  Co.,  rua  D.  Pedro,  94. — ^Alloti  y  Co.,  rua  Alfandega, 
159. — Andr6  Sete  de  Setembro,  39. — Freltas  Araujo  y  Co.,  rua  dos 
Ourivee,  88. — ^A.  Araujo  y  Co.,  rua  Quintanda,  67. — ^Malmo  y  Araujo, 
rua  S.  P-edro,  82. — Ga«par  Avlja  y  Co.,  rua  Andradas,  91. — J.  Andrada 
•y  Co.,  rua  doa  Andradas,  49. — Acebedo,  rua  da  Assamblea,  73. 

SAO  PAUIiO. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Sao  Paulo: 

CHBMICALS. 

Baruel  y  Co.,  rua  Direita,  3. — Braulio  y  Co.,  rua  S.  Bento,  26. — 
Fig^uereido  y  Co.,  irua  Alvares  Panteado,  6. — Ribelro  y  Laves,  rua 
Direita,  67. — ^Leao,  rua  de  S.  Bento. — J.  Lima,  rua  Sta.  Thez^eza,  8. — 
L.  Qu<eiroz  y  Co.,  rua  15  da  Novembro,  82. — J.  Santoa  y  Co.,  rua  S. 
Bento,  74. — Soares  y  Co.,  rua  Direita,    111 

DRUGGISTS. 

Ramlro  d«  Araujo,  rua  Vergueiro,  126. — A.  Asoasi.  rua  d»e  Liber- 
dade,  10.— 'AsBlfl,  rua  15  de  Novembro. — Orestes  y  Aseis.  rua  Maua, 
117.— Bmanu-eil  y  Bianculll,  Av.  Bangrel  Pastana,  112.— Gjirlos  Cruz, 
Travessa  do  Braz,  6. — CjuIs  Pinto,  rua  D.  Falcao,  30. — Santa  Terasa, 
Tua  Sta.  Tliereza. — J.  Santos  y  Co.,  irua  S.  Bento,  74. — Francisco  Samo. 
rua  S.   Joao,   50. 

HARDWARE   STORES. 

Silva  Almeida,  rua  General  Carneiro,  18. — Allema,  rua  de  S. 
Bento,  68. — Lelte  &  Co.,  rua  Alvares  Penteado,  31. — Goncalvez  Rollln 
&  Co.,  rua  General  Carneiro,  36. — Irmao  &  Thomas,  rua  do  The- 
souro,   16. 

jsrmsLRY. 

Casa  Bento  Locb,  rua  16  do  Novembro,  67. — Oaaa  Birle,  rua 
Direita,  28. — Casa  Brandt,  rua  16  de  Novembro,  58. — Casa  Enrique, 
rua  15  de  Novembro,  18. — Oaaa  Michel,  rua  15  de  Novembro*,  27. — Casa 
Netter,  rua  15  de  Novembro,  48. — Casa  Nico,  rua  15  de  Novembro.  83. 
Casa  Pastore,  rua  General  Carneiro. — ^Raphel  y  Jos6  Conte,  rua  San 
Bento,  23. — Pftul  Levy  &  Co.,rua  16  de  Novembre,  43. 

TOYS. 

Grande,  Bazar  Parisian,  nja  de  S.  Bento,  91. — Bazar,  16  de  No- 
vembro 6-A. — Casa  EMieon,  rua  16  de  Novembro,  56. — Casa  Libre,  rua 
Direita.  2. — C.  Oalllno.  rua  de  Oarmo,  39. — ^V.  M.  Gen  in,  rua  15  de 
Novembro,  8 -A. — ^R.  Sarafana,  rua  8.  Bento  41- A. 

BOOK  DEALERS. 

Francisco  Alvee  &  Co.,  rua  S.  Bento,  66. — C.  ^Bastos  A  Co.,  rua 
Barao  de  Itapetlningra.  46 — J.  P.  Cardoso,  Av.  Rangel  Peatana.  109-B. 
— C.  M.  Gordon,  rua  S.  Bphlgrenla,  77. — Pablo  Cornado,  Av.  Rangel 
Pestana,  lOd-B. — ^H.  Grobel.  rua  Florenolano  de  Abreo,  102.— <3.  Hll- 
debrand  &  Co.,  rua  16  de  Novembro,  40. — J.  A.  da  Silva,  rua  Sebas- 
tlao  Perelra.  18.— Martin  Sol#,  Av.  Rangel  Pestana,  244. — C.  Tereira, 
rua  8.  Joao.  8. 
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FURNITURK. 

Ansrelo  Bolohnesi,  rua  S.  Joao,  143. — ^Vicente  Collado,  rua  S.  Joao, 
66. — J.  C.  Costa,  rua  Florlano  Peixoto,  3. — A.  Moraes  &  Co.,  rua  Jo86 
Bonifacio,  7. — Caniii>08  Moreira  &  Co.,  rua  M.  I>eodoro,  8. — ^Jos^ 
Kefineti  y  Irma-o«,  Av.  Boungel  Pestana,  100. — Progrrida  Sao  Paulo, 
rua  Seminario,  67. — Francisco  Schulz,  rua  do  Seminario,  32. — Angrelo 
Tastaldi  y  Filho,  rua  S.  Joao,  120. — ^Nicolau  T«88uto  y  Irmao,  rua 
S.  Joao,  132>A. 

WATCHESS. 

Bduardo  Amatucci  y  Co.,  rua  13  de  Novembro,  1-B. — Birle  y  Co., 
rua  I>ir«ita,  28.— Rafael  Cassacla,  Ladeira  de  S.  Joao,  7. — Jos6  -y 
Raphel  Conte,  rua  de  S.  Bento,  23. — Fi>ed€rlco  Gians,  rua  Direlta,  42. 
— B.  Loeb  y  Co.,  rua  15  de  Novennbro,  57.— Carlos  Massettl  y  Co., 
Lad'eir-j,  Sta.  Iphigrenia,  1. — Vicente  Maz^ola,  rua  Sta.  Iphlgenia,  128. — 
Pastore  Irmaos,  rua  General  Carn«iro. — Angrelo  Persegani,  rua  d-e 
Seminario,  9. 

TAILORING. 

Mario  F.  Alcide,  rua;Barao  de  Ltapetiningra,  56. — Frfendenberg  y 
Armando,  rua  Direita,  45. — Vicente  Barbosa  y  Co.,  rua  15  de  Novem- 
bro, 1-B. — Smilare  y  Barone.  rua  15  de  Novembro. — Jos6  Cardoso, 
rua  Q.  Osorio,  28. — F.  Casella,  Trav^essa  do  Comm-erclo,  11. — Bandeira 
y  Castro,  rua  do  Semminario,  22. — A.  Ferrari,  Av.  Rangel  Pestana, 
139. — Fernaz  y  Co.,  rua  M.  Deodoro,  18-A. — Carvaho  Gomes  y  Co.,  Av. 
Rang^l  P«8tana,   238. 

HATTERS. 

J.  Filhos  y  Bossio,  rua  21  de  Abril,  40. — Irmao  y  C«rvone,  rua 
Anhaia,  31. — Giusepe  Falcone,  rua  General  Carneiro. — Domingros  Fer- 
risno  y  Co.,  rua  General  Carneiro,  40. — Ernesto  F«rroni,  Av.  Ranjfel 
Pestana.  211. — Angrelo  Forte,  rua  de  Seminario,  10. — Pepe  Serricchio 
y  Co.,  rua  General  Jardim. — P>ereira  Sousa  y  Co.,  rua  Alvares  Pen- 
ceado.  28. — J.  P  Viilela  y  Co.,  rua  Anhangrabahu.  37. — M.  Vlllela  y  Co., 
rua  Direita,  29. 

DRY  GOODS. 

Combacau  y  Co.,  rua  C.  Cotegrii>e,  48. — Companhia  de  Fiancao  e 
Tecidos,  rua  S.  Bento,  10.— Comipanhia  Industrial,  S.  Paulo,  rua  Paula 
Sousa,  30. — Companhia  Nacional  de  Tecidos  de  Juta,  rua  Direlta,  14. 
— Companhia  Paullsta  de  Aniagrens,  rua  de  S.  Bento,  51. — ^Marlangela, 
rua  Monsenhor  Andrade. — Raulinson  MUller  y  Co.,  rua  S.   Bento,   17. 

HARDWARE.  * 

Joaquin  Ferreira  de  Queiroz,  rua  General  Osorio. — Juan  Jor^e 
Figrueiredo  y  Co.,  Godofredo  Geiser,  rua  Baron  de  Jaguara,  11. — 
Francisco  Moitinho,  rua  Baron  de  Jagruara,  39. 

SHIRTS. 

■ 

L.  A.  Correa,  Praca  da  Republlca,  14. — Miguel  Klann  y  Co.,  rua 
S.  Antonio,  59. — Irnao  e  Maufal.  rua  Gen-efral  Camara,  104. — A. 
Schamas,  rua  15  de  Novembro,  37. — ^Marqu6s  y  Texeira,  rua  15  de 
Novembro,  86. 


CHILL 


The  Republic  of  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  important  South 
American  countries.  Although  not  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populated,  its  capacity  for  production  and  its  development  are 
remarkable. 

It  covers  an  area  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  but  its  population  is  a  little  over  one  third 
of  that  of  the  same  group  of  States,  the  density  of  population 
of  Chile  being  about  that  of  California.  Some  provinces,  how- 
ever, are  thickly  populated. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  23.  provinces,  subdivided  into 
82  Departments  and  1  Territory. 

The  area  and  population,  as  officially  given  on  January, 
.  1917,  are: 


Pop. 

Area   ««• 

per««. 

ProTlscea 

miles 

Pop. 

mile 

Tacna 

8.999 

38,126 

4.68 

Tarapaca 

16.689 

132,621 

7.64 

Antofagasta 

46,408 

205,662 

4.43 

AtacaDi& 

30.711 

63.898 

2.08 

Conquimbo 

14.098 

189607 

13.44 

Aconcagua 

6.406 

131,354 

24.29 

Valparaiso 

1,775 

340,347 

191.94 

Santiago 

5.893 

616.316 

104.58 

O'Higgins 

1.168 

120,750 

65.69 

Colchagua 

3.851 

162.966 

42.31 

Curlc6 

3,045 

114,671 

87.66 

Taica 

3.864 

131,058 

33.91 

Maule 

2,812 

110.288 

89.30 

Linares 

3.969 

125,821 

28.98 

Nuble 

3.498 

195,302 

65.83 

Concepciln 

3,313 

266,362 

80,09 

Arauco 

2,189 

73,260 

33.47 

Biobl6 

.     5,353 

106,620 

19.73 

Malleco 

3.303 

133.212 

40.33 

Cautln 

6.381 

161,477 

25.30 

Valdivla 

8,991 

178.6S9 

19.85 

Llanquihu6 

34.778 

148.214 

4.17 

Chilo6 

6.979 

97.941 

14.03 

Masallanes    Territory 

65.365 
289,829 

30.623 
3,870.002 

0.47 

Total' 

13.86 

According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  population  numbered 
2,627,300^  in  1895,  2,712,145,  and  in  the  last  census  (1907), 
3,249,279,  of  which  1.624,279  wore  males  and  1,626,058 
females.     In  1916,  the  population  was  estimated  at  3,789,864. 

In  1916  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was:  San- 
tlago,  897,550;  Valparaiso,  201,507;  Concepcidn,  68,902;  Iqul- 
que,  45,502;   Talca,  41,618;  Chilian,   38,543;   Antofagasta,  56,- 
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216;  Vina  del  Mar,  16,118;  Talcahuano,  21,896;  Valdivia,  23,- 
460.  The  Indian  inhabitants  are  of  three  branches:  the  Fue- 
gians,  mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or  near  Tierra  del  Puego; 
the  Araucans  (101,118)  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Andes;  and  the  Changos,  who  inhabit  the  northern  coast 
region  and  work  as  laborers. 

On  December  12,  1918,  the  law  of  domicile  referring  to 
the  admission  and  expulsion  of  foreigners  was  promulgated. 
Entrance  is  prohibited  of  foreigners  who  have  been  sentenced 
or  who  are  being  prosecuted  for  offenses  classified  in  Chile 
as  crimes;  of  foreigners  who  do  not  have  a  profession  or 
regular  lawful  occupation;  of  those  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases,  or  who  practice  or  teach  the  overthrow  by  violence 
of  the  established  political  order;  or  who  advocate  doctrines 
incompatible  with  national  unity;  or  who  incite  manifestations 
contrary  to  the  established  order,  and  of  those  who  engage 
in  acts  contrary  to  good  custom  and  public  order.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  are  expressly  authorized  to  expel  from 
the  country  any  foreigners  comprised  in  the  foregoing  clauses 
through  decrees  issued  in  accordance  with  this  law.  Any  for- 
eigner  whose  expulsion  has  been  decreed  may  Judicially  appeal, 
either  personally  or  through  a  representative,  to  the  supreme* 
court  within  five  days  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  of 
expulsion.  The  supreme  court,  acting  as  a  jury,  will  decide 
the  appeal  within  10  days  lafter  its  presentation.  The  ad- 
ministrative authority  may  compel  foreigners  to  register  in 
special  records  and  to  obtain  identification  cards. 

The  foreign  element  in  Chile  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance;  the  last  census  (1917)  showed  134,524  inhabit- 
ants  of  foreign  birth,  of  wlilch  60,000  were  Peruvians  and 
Bolivians.  There  were  10,734  German-born,  but  this  figure 
does  not  represent  the  actual  weight  of  Oerman  influence,  be- 
cause  the  German  colony  around  Valdivia,  althought  founded 
about  1850,  has  largely  retained  the  German  language,  cus- 
.  toms,  etc. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  extends  from  the  Samu  River  to 
Cape  Horn,  oocupying  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  Andine  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a 
width  varying  from  100  to  248  miles,  and  a  coast  line  of 
2,629  miles.  The  country  can  be  divided  into  four  perfectly 
outlined   zones: 

First  Zone,  Desert  from  18°  to  27<»,  south  latitude,  in  which 
the  nitrate  deposits  are  found.  There  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and 
streams  are  infrequent,  thus  vegetation  is  confined  to  certain 
small  valleys  in  which  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Second  Zone,  Mineral,  from  27°  to  33°,  having  such  minerals 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  iron,  and  magnesium.  The 
Andes  reach  their  highest  point  in  this  region.  Vineyards  are 
cultivated,  and  some  little  vegetation  is  met. 

Third  Zone,  Agricultural,  from   33°   to   42°,  also  known  as 

the    Central    Zone.      The    Andean    range    gradually   diminisheB 

in   height,  until  it  reaches  one-third  the  altitude  of  the  second 

.   zone.     There   are   volcanoes,    but   mostly   extinct.     There   is   an 
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exceedingly  fertile  valley  known  as  the  Central  Valley  .of 
Chile,  located  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  mountain  range. 
This  valley  Is  crossed  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  some  of  which  are  navigable,  and  others,  on 
account  of  their  rapid  course,  can  be  utilized  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power. 

The  climate  is  temperate;  rain  is  abundant,  and  the  soil 
is  so  fertile,  as  to  give  to  the  country  the  name  of  the  Garden 
of  Chile.  There  are  also  large  forest  areas  and  mines,  and 
mineral  deposits. 

Fourth  Zone,  Inland,  from  42°  to  46°,  where  the  central 
valley  falls  away  and  the  coast  range  is  transformed  into  a 
vast  archipelago,  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Horn-  It  includes  the  province  (island)  of  Chilo^  and  the 
mainland,  with  Patagonia  and  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  There  are 
abundant  rains,  immense  forests,  and  good  pasture  lands  for 
cattle  and  sheep.     The  coast  offers  a  good  fishing  region. 

There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  Chile,  some  distance 
from   the  mainland.     Among  these  is  Juan  Fern&ndez. 

politicaij  organization. 

Chile,  by  the  Constitution  adopted  May  25,  1833,  has  a  re. 
publican  form  of  government,  with  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Congress,,  'consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  former  in  accordance  with  the  new  census,  will  be  composed 
of  37  and  the  latter  of  118  members.  Senators  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  3  deputies, 
but  the  Senate  is  partially  renewed  every  three  years.  Deputies 
are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote,  l  for  ev*ery  30.000 
inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  15,000.  All  male 
Chileans  of  21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  and  are 
registered,  are  entitled  to  vote.  Congress  meets  annally  from 
June  1  to  September  l  each  year  at  the  capital,  Santiago.  A 
permanent  committee  consisting  of  14  members  of  which  7  are 
senators  and  7  deputies  acts  for  Congress  during  the  recess  of 
that  body,  and  is  consulted  by  the  President  upon  all  maters 
of   importance. 

The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  electors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote.  He  cannot  serve 
for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  may  not  leave  the  country  during 
his  term  of  office  or  for  one  year  after  its  expiration  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congrress.  His  salary  is  60,00Q  pesos 
(about  $13,000)  a  year.  A  council  of  State,  consisting  of  11 
members,  6  of  wblch  are  appointed  by  Congress  and  5  by  the 
Pnesident,  assist  him.  He  Is  also  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  6 
ministers,  who  are  appointed  by  him  but  are  responsible  to 
Congress. 

The  Department  of  Interior  (Minlsterio  del  Interior),  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  the  government  as  well  as  the  various 
Intendencles  and  governors  of  the  territorial  divisions.  It  has 
charge  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  offices,  bureau  of  statistics, 
polico,  charity,  and  sanitary  Institutions. 
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All  diplomatic  and  consular  intercourse  as  well  as  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  Governments  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  and  Colonization  (Mi- 
nisterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Culto  y  Colonizaci6n).  The 
official  churches  maintained  by  the  Government  are  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  worship,  and  the  colonization  section  seeks 
to  promote  Immigration  and  colonization  into  the  country.  It 
is  also  charged  with  the  establishment  of  propaganda  agencies 
in  such  places  as  it  deems  advisable. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  national  supreme  court  of  10 
members,  convening  at  Santiago,  six  courts  of  appeal  and  minor 
courts. 

The  provinces  are  governed  by  intendents  appointed  by  the 
President,  while  the  departments  are  governed  by  governors. 
The  popular  element  is  represented  by  municipal  councils  elected 
by  direct  vote  in  each  municipality. 

PERSOXNEL  OF  THE   GOVERNAiENT. 

Chile  has  been  undex  a  parliamentary  system  of  government; 
that  id  to  say  Congress  has  actual  control  of  the  cabinet,  since 
it  has  the  power  to  force  it  out  of  office,  and  congressional 
assent  is  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  its  members,  There, 
fore,  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  government  are  very  fre- 
quent. It  is  a  exceptionally  strong  cabinet  which  remains  in 
power  for  a  whole  year. 

The  following  cabinet  was  appointed  and  ratified  by  Con. 
gress  on  Nov.  25,  1919,  but  according  to  the  belief  expressed 
by  the  newspaper  in  Santiago,  it  was  not  expected  to  be  in 
power  for.  many  months: 

Premier,  and  Secretary  of  Interior,  Armando  Quesada. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Cults  and  Colonization,  Luis 
Barros  Borgofia. 

Secretary  of  Finance,  Luis  Claro  Solar. 

Secretary  of  Industries,  Public  Works  and  Railroads,  Vicente 
Adrian. 

Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Luis  Artega  Luco. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  Enrique  Bermudez. 

On  March  28,  1919  an  ad  referendum  treaty  between  Chile 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  a  peace  commission, 
charged  with  solving  such  disputes  as  may  arise  between  the 
two  countries  which  cannot  be  settled  diplomatically,  was  signed 
in  Santiago. 

WEALTH  IX  NITRATE. 

In  1830.  the  first  year  of  the  nitrate  industry  in  Chile,  the 
nitrate  fields  exported  only  about  86,000  quintals  of  crude 
material,  and  in  1913,  the  export  amounted  to  about  60, 000, 009 
quintals.  According  to  estimates  there  is  a  visible  supply 
of  the  nitrate  mineral,  allowing  for  increased  consumption,  for 
at  least  the  next  100  years. 

The  nitrate  or  saltpeter  zone  stretches  over  an  area  of  about 
450   miles  in  the  north  of  Chile,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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The  deposits  of  the  mineral  do  not  lie  close  to  the  coast,  hut 
are  separated  from  the  sea  hy  a  distance  varying  from  15  to 
93  miles,  and  they  are  always  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,600  to 
13,000  feet,  in  a  barren  and  waterless  plain.  The  climate  in  this 
region  is  delightful  but  Tegetation  is  absent,  although  nitrate 
forms  one  of  the  chief  food  ingredients  of  all  plant  life.  Many 
well-known  Chilean  ports  are  on  this  strip  of  coast  from  which 
the  shipment  of  nitrate  is  almost  the  sole  activity:  Pasagua, 
Junin,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Taltal,  and  Caldera. 

Nitrate  of  soda  or  saltpeter,  is  found  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances,  but  a  commercial  profit  is  .obtained  from  the  crude 
deposits  if  the  proportion  is  80  per  cent,  or  above,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  claims  of  some  advanced  chemists,  even  as  low  as  7 
per  cent.  The  beds  contain  four  layers  of  material,  the  next 
lowest  being  that  of  the  nitrate  itself.*  Above  this  are  the 
chuca  on  the  surface,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  accumula- 
tion  of  ages;  the  costra  beneath,  a  harder  and  older  mass,  but 
still  a  somewhat  worthless  debris,  the  caliche,  the  real  nitrate 
of  soda;  and  finally,  the  stratum  of  bed  rock  called  gova.  To 
obtain  the  nitrate  a  ehaft  is  sunk  to  the  gova,  into  which 
powder  is  placed  and  exploded;  the  overlying  mass  is  thrown 
up  and  the  caliche  containing  the  nitrate  scattered  on  the 
ground.  Then  this  is  collected  and  taken  to  the  refining  works, 
called  "oficinas,"  for  .preparation  into  refined  and  almost  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  ready  for  export. 

Machinery  of  th-e  most  economical  and  effective  pattern  is 
used  in  the  oficinas,  and  the  methods  of  refining  the  caliche 
are  according  to  the  best  researches  of  indnstrial  chemistry.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  steatner- 
Many  small  but  well  .equipped  railways  are  in  operation  in  the 
fielde,  and  they  carry  the  finished  product  to  the  coast  towns/ 
from  which  they  are  finally  shipped  abroad. 

The  production  of  nitrat-e  in  Chile  in  1918  amounted  to 
62,000,000  quintals,  while  the  exports  aggregated  64.000,000 
quintals. 

THE  NITRATE  SITUATION. 

•  •  • 

Seventy.five  per  cent,  of  Chile's  exports  'Come  out  of  her  in- 
comparable fields  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Some  of  this  is  represented 
by  the  refined  nitrate.  A  less  important  but  still  valuable  item 
is  iodine,  extracted  from  the  same  deposits.  She,  also  exports 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  tons  yearsly  of  borate  of  lime. 

The  great  nitrate  Industry  has  brought  enormous  sums  into 
Chilean  hands,  it  has  helped  to  build  up  a  large  and  thriving 
working  class,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
bringing  Chile  into  the  front  rank  of  South  American  countries. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  nitrate 
industry  suffered  intensely  because  the  demand  for  this  product, 
which  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  practic- 
ally  ceased.  •  The  shipping  conditions  made  shipping  very  dif. 
ficult  and  the  nitrate  industry  suffered  intensely.  The  crisis 
came  at  the  beginning  of  1919.  The  Minister  of  Finance  present- 
ed to  Congress  a  law  to  promote  nitrate  industry,  and  stated 
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that  the  allied  committee  had  declared  it  would  make  no  new 
purchases.  Therefore,  the  nitrate  situation  hecame  grave.  The 
minister's/ bill  proposed  the  appropriation  of  £1,200,000  to  be 
used  to  purchase  nitrate  on.  Government  account,  enabling  works,, 
which  had  practically  ceased,  to  resume  operations.  A  40  per 
cent,  export  duty  was  plann-ed,  to  be  Imposed  upon  works  which 
do  not  associate  themselves  with  the  Government  plan. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  the  producers  organized,  in  the 
form  of  aji  association,  on  January  10,  1919.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  production  power  of  1918,  which  leaves  out  the  German 
works,  was  represented.  Eighty-three  per  cent,  voted  for  the 
association  proposition. 

The  December  exports  for  the  year  1917  were  5,146,946 
Spanish  quintals;  for  December,  1918,  they  were  3,355»235 
quintals,  showing  a  decrease  of  1.791,711  quintals.  The  prod- 
uction in  December,  1917,  amounted  to  5,812,597  quintals,  where- 
as in  December,  1918,  it  reached  only  5,400,855  quintals,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  411,742  quintals  in  favor  of  December,  1917, 
production. 

The  labor  situation  became  acute,  and  thousands  of  laborers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  Governmeni  nandled 
the  situation  most  intelligently,  and  gave  every  facility  to  the 
workmen.  Stores  were  established,  where  first  necessities  were 
sold  at  cost.  Thousands  were  sent  to  southern  Chile  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  to  work  on  the  farms  there. 

Recently  the  Chilian  Government  offered  to  purchase  the 
1919  nitrate  production,  paying  13s.  2d.  per  quintal.  There 
are  several  obstacles  to  such  a  scheme — chiefly  inability  to  store 
and  protect  the  large  stocks  and  the  consequent  cost  of  trans- 
portation, etc.,  but  it  becomes  necessary,  some  such  plan  will 
probably  be  agreed  upon.  Nitrate  men,  however,  are  hopeful 
of  the  situation  and  expect  a  normal  demand  to  return  in  the 
course  of  five    or  six  months. 

Reports  published  in  August,  1919,  showed  that  the  prod- 
uction  of  nitrate  was  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  a  year  before, 
and  only  56   out  of  114  oficinas  were  in  operation. 

The  Chilean  Association  of  Nitrato  Products  was  trying 
at  that  time  to  hold  up  the  price  of  nitrate  to  10s.  Id.  per 
quintal  f.  a.  s.  in  Chilean  ports  for  the  ordinary  or  95  per  cent, 
nitrate,  and  10s.  4d.  -for  the  refined  nitrate.  However,  some 
small  sales  were  made  by  outside  sellers  at  8s.  lid.  per  quintal 
for  the  ordinary  and  9s.  Id.  per  quintal  for  some  96.1  per 
cent,  nitrate. 

The  stocks  of  nitrate  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  ready  for 
shipment  amounted  to  about  34,000,000  quintals,  and  the  amount 
on  hand  in  August,  1918  was  only  20,000,000  quintals.  As 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  large  the  production  was  being  greatly 
reduced  until  shipments  increased.  The  production  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1919  was  only  22,000,000  quintals  compared 
with  37,000,000  quintals  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1918. 

Information  published  late  in  September,  1919,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  situation  was  normalizing  at  a  rapid  pace.  During 
the  months  of  Augu&t  and  September  important  nitrate  firms 
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resumed  work,  and  others  prepared  to  put  their  machinery  in 
operation.  The  entry  of  the  Companfa  de  Salitres  de  Antofagas- 
la  in  the  association  of  producers,  and  the  adhesion  thereto  of 
the  German  company,  showed  encouraging  prospects  of  an  eariy 
revival  in  the  industry  to  normal  production. 

The  announcement  that  the  United  (States  would  permit  the 
importation  of  Chilean  nitrates  brough  about  an  Immediate  im- 
provement  in  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try.  The  establishment  of  new  steamship  linrs,  giving  Chile 
direct  connections  with  both  Italy  and  .Sweden,  has  helped  the 
situation,  the  movement  abroad  of  the  chief  product  of  the  north- 
em  deserts  having  already  affected  favorably  the  international 
price  of  the  Chilean    dollar. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  contracted  to  furnish  200*000 
metric  quintals  of  nitrate  to  the  Government  of  Holland  at 
13%  shillings  per  metric  quintal.  Holland  is  to  supply  the  ships 
for  transportation,  which  will  bear  cargoes  of  rice,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  products  to  merchants  of  Mejillones. 

The  members  of  th«  Nitrate  Producer's  Association,  reports 
that  the  sale  of  nitrate  since  the  organization  was  formed  to 
October  2,  1919,  aggregated  18,688,000  quintals,  and  that  the 
monthly  delivery  from  October,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  would 
be  750,000  tons. 

The  small  island,  Chimba,  situated  north'  of  the  port  of 
Antofagasta,  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  adjacent  beach,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Government  to  a  private  concern  for  the 
construction  of  a  harbor  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  loading  of 
nitrate,  the  concessionnaire  agreeing,  among  other  things,  to 
establish  a  branch  railway  line  connecting  the  island  with  the 
An tofogasta-B Olivia  Railway  line. 

OOAIi. 

The  next  most  important  mineral  industry  of  Chile  is  coal 
mining.  The  product  of  the  national  deposits,  however,  does 
not  meet  the  country's  demand  for  coal,  yet  it  Is,  as  yet,  the 
only  country  in  South  Ameri<;a  in  which  coal  is  commercially 
mined  with  regularity,  and  therefore  able  to  supply  local  con- 
sumers directly. 

The  Chilean  coal  fields  extend  along  or  near  the  coast  from 
36®  south  latitude  into  the  Magellanic  lands,  the  most  import, 
ant  mines  being  at  Coronel,  Lota,  Curanilahue,  and  Lebu.  In 
addition  to  these  more  important  deposits,  small  fields,  known 
as  the  Pence  deposits,  occur  north  of  the  Bay  of  Arauco  in  the 
bays  of  Coluimo  and  Talcahuano.  There  are  also  mines  near 
Punta  Arenas  producing  an  inferior  grade  of  lignite. 

The  mines  at  Coronel  and  Lota  are  owned  by  the  Schwager 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Lota  and  Coronel  Co.,  both  Chilean  concerns. 
These  mines  have  workings  below  the  sea  in  horizontal  veins 
1,200  to  1,400  meters  from  shore.  The  amount  of  coal  in 
sight  for  the  future  in  these  mines  is  estimated  to  be  not  less 
than  39,600,000  tons.  The  mines,  at  Curanilahue  are  owned  by 
the  Compafila  de  los  RIos  de  Curanilahue,  a  Chilean  company, 
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and,  the  Compaflfa  de  Arauco  (Ltd^.)»  a  British  concern.  This 
field  is  reported  to  be  the  most  extensive  one  in  Chile,  but  has 
not  been  developed.  The  reserve  is  calculated  to  be  120>000,000 
tons.  The  principal  mines  in  the  Pence  district  are  the  Cerro 
Verde,  the  Lirquen,  and  th«  Rosal.  The  coals  of  this  district 
differ  from  the  others  of  Chile  in  that  they  are  more  friable  and 
produce  pulverulent  coke.  The  mines  at  the  mouth  of  the  IiObu 
River  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Chile,  but  they  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  develop  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  port  of 
Lebu.  These  mines  are  the  Errazuria,  owned  by  the  CompafUa 
Curanilahue,  and  the  MiUaneco,  now  closed,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  Compafiia  Victoria  de  Lebu. 

The  profits  of  the  largest  coal-  mining  companies  have  in. 
creased  considerably. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  coal  mines  registered  in 
Chile  and  the  owner  of  each  mine: 

Lirquen,  C^a.  Carbontfera  de  Lirquen;  El  Rosal,  Cla.  Car- 
bonlfera  de  El  Rosal;  Lota,  Cfa  de  Lota  y  Coronel;  Buen  Re- 
tiro,  eta.  de  Lota  y  Coronel;  Coronel,  Cla.  de  Lota  y  Coronel; 
Playa  Negra,  Cla.  de  Lota  y  Coronel;  Sch wager,  Cfa.  Carbontfera 
y  de  Fundici6n  iSch wager;  Chiflon  y  Nlvel,  Cfa.  Carbonffera  Los 
Rios  de  Curanilahue;  Victoria,  Cfa.  Carbonffera  Victoria  de  Lebu; 
Calico,  Cfa.  de  Arauco  (Ltda.);  Curanilahue,  Cfa  de  Arauco 
(Ltda.);  Amalia,*Cfa.  Carbonffera  Los  Rfos  de  Curanilahue;  Isa- 
bel, Sociedad  Carbonlfera  de  Mafil;  Porvenir,  Comunidad  Minas 
de  Carb6n  Porvenir;  Loreto,  Men^ndez,  Behety  y  Cfa. 

Several  new  coal  deposits  have  been  found  in  southern  Chile. 
The  first  is  near  La  Unl6n.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  considered 
to  be  very  good  and  machinery  is  being  installed  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  deposit.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  tons 
can  be  extracted,  and  a  special  railway  is  being  built  to  rRapallo 
station. 

Another  coal  deposit  has  been  found  in  the  Department  of 
Castro.  The  analysis  of  coal  taken  from  the  outcrop  showed  a 
residue  of  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal 
field  in  on  the  beach,  in  the  northern  part  of  Castro  Bay,  and 
opposite  the  town  of  the  same  n§me.  There  are  nine  deposits 
in  all.  The  coal  from  this  region  is  different  from  that  which 
comes  from  other  parts  of  Chile,  and  is  not  unlike  boghead  or 
cannel  coal.  The  coal  mines  on  the  island  of  Chilo^  are  being 
exploited  and  within  a  short  time  exploitation  on  a  large  scale 
will  begin. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  at  a  place  called  Mailef,  6  miles 
froiii  the  Central  Railway  Station  of  Valdivia.  Its  exploitation 
hag  been  started,  but  little  has  been  achieved  so  far  because  of 
bad  roads  and  poor  means  of  transport. 

A  rich  coal  deposit  has  been  discovered  about  10  kilometers 
from  the  station  of  the  Bolivian  Central  Railway.  Coal  is  now 
being  extracted  from  this  deposit. 

The  annual  consumtlon  of  coal  in  the  country  is  reckoned  at 
2,500,000  tons  in  the  following  proportions:  Nitrate  industry 
and  its  railroads,  800,000  tons;  government  railroads,  500,000; 
privately  owned  railroads,  50,000;  shipping,  450,000;  mining  and 
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metal  industries,  150,000;  gas  plant,  300,000;  varied  industries, 
300,000:  and  domestic  uses.  130,000  tons.  Chile's  present  out- 
put  of  coal  is  1,800,000  tons  annually,  making  it  necessary  to 
import  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Before  the  war  little  American  coal  had  been  ^introduced  into 
the  Chilean  market,  but  during  the  war  Chile  turned  to  the 
United  States  to  suppl^  the  fuel  which  could  not  be  obtained 
from  England.  American  coal  and  oil  were  successfully  sub. 
stituted  for  British  coal,  and  a  demand  was  established-  The 
advantage  afforded  by  the  Panama  Canal  route  enables  Amer- 
ican exporters  to  obtain  freight  rates  on  coal  sufficiently  low 
to  compete  with  those  from  Liverpool. 

Under  normal  conditions  Chile  affords  the  most  important 
fuel  market  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  During  1913, 
the  last  year  before  coal  exports  from  Europe  were  Testricted, 
Chile's  consumption  of  coal  was  more  than  2,800,000  metric 
tons,  about  55  per  cent,  of  which  was  imported.  Great  Britain 
supplied  about  three-fifths  of  this  amount;  the  Australian  trade 
was  increasing  in  volume;  the  United  States  supplied  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total.  The  period  of  the  war  was  character- 
ized by  a  decrease  in  total,  coal  imports  and  by  a  shifting  of  the 
chief  source  of  supply  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
By  1917  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  countries  had  been 
reversed,  and  the  United  iStates  was  supplying  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Crude  petroleum,  the  use  of  which  dates  from  the  com- 
paratively recent  Introduction  of  the  Diesel  engine  into  the 
nitrate  and  mining  districts,  is  imported  prin-cipally  from  the 
United  States.  During  the  normal  year  of  1913,  the  consump- 
tion amounted  to  approximately  400,000  metric  tons,  all  of  which 
was  imported,  but  during  the  war  oil  was  substituted  for  coal 
wherever  possible,  and  consequently  imports  increased  until  in 
1917  they  amounted  to  more  than  750,000  metric  tons.  The 
United  States  remained  the  chief  source  of  supply  until  that 
time  when  petroleum  was  sent  from  Mexico,  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by*  the  war. 

SULPHUR. 

The  sulphur  industry  of  Chile  dates  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  nitrate  workings  about  100  years  ago,  as  the  sulphur 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  blasting  powder  needed  to 
break  up  the  nitrate  ground  has  been  supplied  from  the  native 
sulphur  deposits  from  the  beginning  of  the  nitrate  industry.  Those 
deposits  lying  directly  east  of  the  nitrate  fields  and  closest  at 
hand  have  been  the  ones  worked  to  supply  the  necessary  sulphur 
which  was  taken  to  the  nitrate  oflcinas  on  the  backs  of  pack 
mules. 

The  quantity  of  sulphur  available  in  the  )^acora  region 
has  not  been  determined;  but  it  is  certainly  large,  and  the  prod- 
uction  can  >be  greatly  increased.  Whether  this  is  done  or  not 
will  no  doubt  depend  almost  entirely  upon  whether  It  is  able  to 
compete   in  foreign  markets  with  the  sulphur  from  the  United 
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States  and  Japan.  The  outlook  is  promising.  iSome  of  the 
people  interested  in  the  district  are  looking  for  North  Amer- 
ican capital  to  develop  properly  the  region. 

In  January,  1916,  th«re  were  605  sulphur-mining  claims^ 
scattered  thoughout  various  sections  of  the  Republic.  The  depo. 
sits  yielded  9,769  tons  during  1915,  valued  at  $422,021  United 
States  currency,  and  a  considerably  larger  amount  during  1916. 
In  1913  the  production  was  valued  at  $280,640  United  States 
currency. 

The  largest  sulphur-producing  mine  is  thb  Buena  Ventura, 
owned  by  J.  S.  Concha  and  located  near  Ollague  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ollague,  a  live  volcano,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Anto- 
faga^ta  &  Bolivia  Railway.  The  varoius  sulphur  mines  of 
Chile  and  their  owners,  are: 

Ollague  (Buena  Ventura),  owned  by  J.  S.  Concha;  Tacora» 
by  A.  Dondero;  Villa  Industrial,  by  Espado  Bros.;  Chupiquina, 
by  Muecke  &  Co.;  Aguas  Calientes,  by  Vaccaro  Bros.;  Ancanquil- 
cha,  by  J.  B.  Carrasco;  Santa  Rosa,  by  M.  Ballesteros;  Carcote^ 
by  Carcote  Sulphur  Co. 

GOIiD. 

Gold  was  produced  in  Chile  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  In  1916  there  were 
2.584  gold  claims  registered  in  Chile. 

What  was  believed  to  be  an  important  discovery  in  gold  was 
made  in  the  year  1911  at  Patu,  near  Constituci6n,  no  great 
distance  south  of  Santiago.  A  company  known  as  the  Com. 
panfa  Orero  de  Patu.  was  formed  with  a  capitalization  of  £85,000. 
There  was  a  wild  rush  to  buy  these  shares  and  on  one  occasion 
they  sold  at  220  per  cent  of  pat.  The  deposits  turned  out 
to  be  only  of  small  depth  and  soon  gave  out  altogether.  How- 
ever,  a  fair  amount  of  ore  was  taken  out  previous  to  this  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  original  investment  was  recovered.  Opera- 
tion at  the   mine  were  completely  suspended  early  in  1913. 

COPPER. 

■ 

In  recent  years  Chile  has  produced  between  4%  and  5%  of 
the  .world's  total  copper  output.  Prior  to  the  war  production 
had  declined  from  the  high  figure  attained  between  1870  and 
1880,  but  in  1916  it  reached  a  higher  point  than  ever  before 
and  has  been    mounting  since. 

It  is  said  that  Chuquicamata  Copper  Mines,  which  were  pur- 
chased  by  American  capitalists  for  $1,000,000,  are  now  produc- 
ing  10,000  tons  of  copper  ores  per  day,  valued  at  580,000  pesos 
currency.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this  output  in  the  near 
future  fivefold.  The  mines  employ  about  6,100  persons  and 
have  machinery  and  installations  of  any  approximate  value  of 
14,000,000  gold  pesos. 

At  Chuquicamata,  Chile,  lies  probably  the  largest  copper 
deposit  of  the  world,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  moun- 
tain peak,  or  indeed  several  peaks.  Instead  of  delving  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  ore,  it  is  only    necessary  to  blast 
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away  portion  by  portion  and  scoop  dp  the  shattered  earth  with 
giant  steam  shovels.  A  modern  railroad  about  i  mile  long  is 
used  to  convey  the  ore  to  reduction  plants;  and  as  scientists  have 
figured  that  ther«  are  more  than  400,000,000  tons  of  "proved" 
ore  available,  the  outlook  is  especially  promissing  in  point  of 
supply. 

The  most  important  companies  engaged  in  copper  mining 
are: 

Chile  Copper  Company  (Holding  company).  Capital  author- 
ized, $136,000,000  American  money,  in  6,400,000  shares  at  $26. 
of  which  $96,000,000  are  outstanding.  There  are  coll&teral  trUst 
bonds  7%  10  year  convertible  bonds  issued  to  « the  amount  of 
$16,000,000  and  6%  16  year  convertible  bonds  tO'  the  amount 
of  17,666,000.00. 

Braden  Copper  Mines  Company  (Holding  Company).  Capital, 
$12,963,630  American  money,  in  $60  shares.  Bonds  issued,  16 
year  6%.  Sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  13,973,000, 
owns  the  whol«  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Braden  Copper  Company. 

Braden  Copper  Company  (Operating  Company).  Capital, 
4,332,030,  American  money,  in  $10.  shares.  First  mortgage 
bonds  issued,  $4,000,000.     Owns  and  operate  min«8  in  Chile. 

Other  copper  producing  companies  are:  Soci^td  des  Mines  et 
Usines  de  Cuivre  de  Chanaral,  a  French  concern;  the  Sociedad  de 
Minas  y  Fund^iiones  de  Carrizal,  with  Chilean  capital;  the 
Central  Chile  Copper  Co.;  the  Compafifa  de  Mlnas  y  Fundici6n 
"Incienso,"  the  Ouayacan  and  the  El  Porvenir  mines. 

IKON. 

The  principal  deposit  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  Coquimbo 
district,  where  practically  1,000.000,000  tons  are  said  to  exist. 
The  principal  deposits  in  this  district  have  been  acquired  in  the 
interests  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  of  the  United 
States.  A  large  fleet  of  17.000-  ton  steamers  is  to  be  put  in 
service  to  handle  this  mineral,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  mined 
and  shipped  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  property  formerly  belonged 
to  a  French  company  known  as  the  Soci^t^  des  Hants  Foumeaux, 
Forger,  at  Acieres  du  Chile,  which  owns  extensive  iron  deposits 
at  Corral  in  south.central  Chile. 

The  ore  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  mines  at  Cruz  Oran. 
de  is  excavated  from  the  side  of  a  hill  and  sent  by  means  of  short 
aerial  ropeways  to  an  overhanging  cantilever  discharger,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  discharged  into  the  holds  of  the  steamers, 
thus  avoiding  lighterage.    The  property  is  of  considerable  value. 

In  addition  to  the  Cruz  Orande  mines  there  are  enormous 
other  iron  deposits  of  present  and  future  value,  in  the  mountain 
desert  lands  of  northern-central  Chile.  None  are  as  important 
as  the  Cruz  Grande  mines. 

The  mining  industry  is  undergoing  a  period  of  great  activity. 
In  northern  Chile,  where  the  mineral  wealth  is  enormous.  A 
number  of  commissions  of  Chilean  and  foreign  engineers  are  now 
making  a  study  of  this  zone.  In  the  Department  of  Elqui, 
Province  of  Coquimbo.  the  following  mines  are  being  exploited: 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Turbio  and  Cordillera  Rivers,  8  silver;    4 
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copper,  and  3  gold  mines;  near  Claro  River,  2  gold,  and  2  silver 
mines,  and  on  the  Elqui  River,  5  copper,  2  silver,  i  ferric 
sulphate,  1  iron  and  pyrite  mines. 

FISmNG. 

There  are  11  fish  and  shellfish  canneries  with  a  combined 
capital  of  789,685  pesos  paper  In  operation  in  Chile. 

Punta  Arenas,  the  most  southerly  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  free  p^rt  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is  becoming  the  great 
fishing  centre  of  ther  west  coast  of  (South  America.  It  is  the 
great  provisioning  station  for  Norwegian  trawlers  who  used  to 
operate  in  southern  latitudes  before  the  war,  and  who  will  soon 
resume  their  activities. 

The  fishery  station  at  Lautaro  produced  in  1917  about  one 
million  eggs  of  salmon  and  other  edible  fish,  which  were  dis- 
tributed in  different  rivers  in  the  country. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  approved  the  President's  project 
of  encouraging  the  fishing  industry  by  the  payment  of  bounties 
for  the  period  of  10  years. 

The  "Sociedad  Nacional  de  Pesca,"  a  corporation  fostering 
the  fishing  industry,  has  been  established  with  a  capital  of  500,- 
000  Chilean  pesos.  One  of  the  objects  is  the  placing  of  several 
varieties  of  fish  along  the  entire  Chilean  coast.  This  has  been 
done  between  Coquimbo  and  Valdivia.  The  company  has  also 
installed  a  plant  in  Talcahuano  where  fish  are  cleaned,  packed 
and  shipped.  The  establishment  has  a  large  refrigerator  where 
fish  are  kept  until  ready  for  shipment  by  train. 

FARMING. 

The  wealth   in   cattle  was  estimated  in   1917   as   follows: 

Cattle,  2,000.000  heads;  sheep,  5,000,000;  nearly  400,000 
goats,  260,000  pigs;   27,000  llamas  and  15,000  alpacas. 

Agriculture  generally  represents  a  high  proportion  of  Chilean 
industry. 

The  varieties  of  climiate  found  in  the  long,  narrow  stretch 
of  Chilean  valley  land  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  range, 
permit  the  cultivation  of  a  great  diversity  of  food  plants.  Apart 
from  the  barren  nitrate  fields,  the  northern  section  of  Chile 
produces  in  isolated  spots  small  quantities  of  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  central  belt  yield  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tern- 
perate  zone,  and  the  southern  region  is  favorable  to  crops  re- 
quiring a  colder  climate.  Irrigation  is  necessary  in  the  north- 
ern and  north  central  provinces,  but  rains  increase  toward  the 
sonth,  where  the  precipitation  and  products  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  es- 
limated  that  there  are  36,000.000  acres  of  tillable  land  in  Chile, 
of  which,  however,  only  about  3,000,000  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion.  The  largest  acreage  is  devoted  to  wheat,  while  barley,  oats, 
rye,  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  make  up  the  remaining 
staple  crops.    Fruit  growing  is  also  important. 

The  area  under  cultivation  is  estimated  as  follows:     Cereals, 
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697,483  hectares;  Vegetables,  58,889;  Potatoes,  31,890;  grapes, 
56,227;  other  fruit,  22,376. 

Th«  crops  of  1919  were  reported  as  follows:  White  wheat, 
5,267,483  kilos;  su'mmer  wheat,  608,562  kilos;  rye,  48,789  kilos; 
barley,  865,885  kilos;  oats,  471,740  kilos;  beans,  617,519  kilos; 
chick  peas,  27,025  kilos;  g^reen  peas,  178,929  kilos;  potatoes, 
2,658,549  kilos;   corn,  432,236  kilos. 

Practically  no  farming  activities  occur  in  the  northern  or 
nitrate  states,  north  of  Coquimbo  (30°  south  latitude).  The  chief 
agricultural  region  is  in  the  central  zone,  the  area  in  grain  in- 
creasing from  north  to  south  until  in  the  province  of  Malleco, 
at  about  38°  south  latitude,  below  Concepcidn,  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  country's  grain  area  is  found.  From  this  point  the  acre, 
age  in  grain  decreases,  very  little  cereal  being  produced  in  the 
southernmost  territory  of  Magallanes.  Wheat  grows  chiefly  from 
Aconcagua  to  Cautin  (32°  to  39°). 

The  average  yield  per  hectare,  in  the  whole  country,  in  metric 
quintals,  is  as  follows:  Barley,  18.7;  beans,  11.9;  corn,  15.5; 
lentilS;  9.9;  oats,  15.8;  peas,  10.4;  potatoes,  82.6;  rye,  12.6; 
wheat,  12.5. 

The  largest  yield  is  obtained  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 

The  irrigation  systems  in  Chile,  which  are  constructed  at 
great  expense,  are  well  regulated  by  adequate  laws.  The  river 
Maipo,  south  of  Valparaiso,  has  been  largely  utilized  for  irrigat. 
ing  purposes,  and  it  has  also' been  used  to  elevate  the  waters  of 
Lake  Aculeo  in  order  to  irrigate  tracts  of  land  on  three  different 
levels  above  the  lake.  Plans  for  extension  of  the  irrigation  system 
are  under  consideration. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  established  a  service  of  travel- 
ing farm  experts,  who  cover  the  principal  grain-raising  districts, 
and  give  practical  instruction  with  demonstrations  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivating  craps.  Much  educational  work  is  done 
through  Government  publications. 

Notwithstanding  Chile's  usually  large  production  of  wheat, 
considerable  quantities  of  foreign  grown  wheat  are  imported  an. 
nually.  and  this  fact  led  to  a  questioning  of  the  country's  ability 
to  supply  its  own  breadstuffs.  To  meet  this  inquiry  the  Chilean 
Statistical  Office  made  a  compilation  of  the  production,  consump- 
tion,  imports,  and  exports  of  wheat  for  the  twenty-year  period 
from  1895  to  1914  inclusive,  which  showed  an  excess  produc- 
tion each  year,  the  surplus  being  usually  shipped  to  other  Latin. 
American  countries. 

The  National  Dairy  Congress,  which  closed  its  sessions  in 
Santiago  on  November  3,  1918,  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Colonization;  the  enactment  of  a  law  making 
obligatory  the  tuberculinlzation  of  cattle;  the  pasteurization  of 
milk;  the  establishment  of  chemical  municipal  laboratories  with 
sections  for  analyzing  food  substance;  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  vaccine  virus;  the 
establishment  of  dairy  experiment  stations;  the  organizing  of 
co.operat-ve  societies  for  the  sale  of  hygienic  milk  in  cities;  the 
manufacture  of  products  for  export  and  their  shipment  abroad 
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in  vessels  equipped  with  cold-storage  plants;  the  establishment 
'o£  dairy  schools  in  the  central  ^nd  southern  parts  of  the  country; 
the  teaching  of  dairying  in  the  rural  normal  schools  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and'  the  holding  in  Buenos  Aires  in  iSeptember  next  of  an 
International  Dairy  Congress. 

The  technical  commission  of  Congress  made  recently  a  report 
to  that  body  recommending  legislation  for  the  appropriation  of 
fifty  million  pesos  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  plan  consisted 
of  oeveral  projects,  such  as:  building  a  dam  in  the  Choapa 
River, .  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua;  constructions  of  canals 
from  the  Laja  River,  in  the  province  of  Concepci6n;  construe 
tion  of  system  of  canals  in  the  Cogoti  River  in  the  province  of 
Coquimbo;  construction  of  a  system  of  4ams  for  the  use  of  the 
water  of  Laguna  lake,  in  the  same  province;  construction  of  a 
system  of  dams  for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Mondaca  Lake, 
in  the  province  of  Talca;  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Alvarado 
ravine,  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  concerns  engaged  in 
farming  and  agricultural  enterprises  in  Chile: 

South^frn  Patagonia  Sheep  Farming  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  In  Lon- 
don in  1912.  Office,  29  Great  St..  Helen's  London,  B.  C.  Capital, 
authorized.  $1,260,000;  issued.  $780,015.  Owns  sheep  farming^  prop- 
ertl-es   in   Ar^r^ntina  and-  Chile. 

Tierra  del  Puego  Development  Co.  (Sociedad  Exploradora  die 
Tierra  delPuegro).  Incorporated  In  Chile  4n  1892.  Head  office, 
Valparaiso.  Capital.  $9,000,000.  Pa&to»ral  freehold  lands  4n  Chll« 
and  Argentina,  2,298,196  acres;  leasehold,   in  Chile.   4,910.000  acres. 

Angrlo- Chilean  Pastoral  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1904. 
Office,  31  Budgre  Row,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized, 
$600,000;  issued,  $41,800.  Holds  concessions  of  1,440,000  acres  land; 
sheep  and   cattle  raising. 

INDUSTRIES. 

In  1917  there  were  21,306  industrial  establishments  in  opera- 
tion in  Chile  as  compared  with  19,218  in  1911  and  15,796  in 
1906.  The  value  of  raw  material  for  these  establishments  in 
1916  amounted  to  802,135,862  gold  pesos,  out  of  which  were 
manufactured  merchandise  valued  at  1,407,137,140  gold  pesos. 

The  tin  smelter  recently  erected  at  Arica  has  a  reverberatory 
and  a  roasting  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  barilla 
per  month,  and  an  approximate  production  of  650  tons  per 
month.  The  plant  was  enlarged  so  as  to  make  Its  capacity  1,500 
tons  per  month. 

A  new  tannery  and  shoe  factory  under  the  name  of  "La 
Magallanes  Curtidora,  F&brica  de  Calzado  y  Anexos,"  was  organ- 
Ized  in  Punta  Arenas  in  May,  1917.  with  a  capital  of  $300,0^0. 

An  Electrometallurgic  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  the  use  of  electric  furnaces  has  been  organized   In  Santiago. 

A  Cheese  Factory  has  been  established  near  Coquimbo. 

A  Fire- Brick  Factory  has  been  established  at  Las  Animas, 
near  Valdivia,  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  1,000 
bricks  per  day. 

A  Piano  Factory  is  in  operation  in  Punta  Arenas,  the  south- 
ernmost city  of  Chile.  Native  woods  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  instruments,  but  the  industry  is  somewhat  handicaped, 
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due  to  the  fact  that  Punta  Arenas  is  a  free  port,  and  exports  from 
that  city,  even  of  articles  manufactured  out  of  Chilean  raw 
material,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  customs  duties  on  enter- 
ing other  ports  of  the  country. 

The  shoe  and  leather  industry,  especially  the  tanning  in- 
dustry,  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are  about  13,000  persons 
employed  in  it.  The  capital  invested  is  about  $12,500,000  gold. 
The  yearly  output  about  120,000,000  gold.  The  first  shoe  fac- 
tory utilizing  machinery  was  started  in  Valdivia,  and  now  there 
are  more  than  22  factories  of  various  sizes  in  different  cities 
of   the   Republic. 

The  tanning  industry  reached  its  greatest  development  in 
Chile  in  1898,  during  which  year  the  exports  of  sole  leather 
amounted  to  3,102,888  kilos,  as  compared  with  1,926,100  kilos 
in  1908  and  393,460  kilos  in  1915.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  the  industry  in  the  Republic  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  pri<;es  of  imported  leather.  There  are  87  tan- 
neries  in  the  country,  only  about  15  of  which  have  an  annual 
production  each  of  over  10,000  hides.  The  large  tanneries  are 
at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  Valdivia,  and  are  operated  to  a  great 
extent  by  foreign  interests,  especially  French  and  German  com- 
panies.     Chile  has  large  quantities  of  excellent  tanning  barks. 

The  manufacture  of  condensed  nxilk  has  a  bright  future  in  the 
Department  of  Valdivia.  Lands  are  constantly  cleared  and  rapid 
strides  are  being  made  toward  the  breeding   of  fine  stock. 

There  are  about  20,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Department  giv- 
ing  on  an  average  3  liters  of  milk  per  head   daily. 

With  a  capital  of  1,500,000  gold  pesos,  under  the  name  of 
Sociedad  Industrial  y  Frigorlfica  del  Sur,  a  new  stock  company 
has  been  formed  in  Osorno  to  pack  meats,  manufacture  fertil- 
izers, and  cure  hides  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Norweigian  Industrial  Co.,  and  the  Norwegian  Industrial 
Bank  have  commenced  operations  in  Chile  under  the  name  of 
Electrical  Chemical  Co.  (Ltd.),  (Chilean-Norwegian  Industrial 
and  Financial  Co.)  and  will  promote  various  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

On  November  9,  1918,  the  first  of  the  furnaces  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  of  the  Electric  Metallurgical  Co.  commenced 
operations.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Bottle  Factory  has  recently  been  installed  at  Rancagua, 
with  a  dally  capacity  of  35,000  bottles.  The  output  of  this  fac- 
tory will  be  used  largely  in  supplying  the  markets  of  southern 
Chile. 

The  bureau  of  the  internal  tax  published  the  following 
figures  on  the  tobacco  industry  for  1918:  Companies  registered: 
Existing  factories,  143;  factories  in  operation,  124;  importers, 
93;  growers.  290;  wholesalers,  369;  retailers,  22,724;  dealers  in 
leaf  tobacco,  26.  Leaf  tobacco  produced:  Area  planted,  1,512 
hectares,  and  tobacco  harvested,  2,832.481  kilos.  Manufacture: 
Cigarettes,  68,100,578  packages  of  14  each;  24,351,354  packages 
of  28  each;  16,469  packages  of  98  each;  cut  tobacco  in  packages, 
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1,000,627  kilos;  large  cigars,  1,208,177;  and  small  cigars,  1,275,- 
520.  Leaf  tobacco  sent  to  the  factories,  3,292,086  kilos;  turned 
into  cut  tobacco,  3,284,664  kilos;  made  into  cigars,  12,914  kilos. 
Cut  tobacco  for  manufactures,  2,664,087  kilos,  of  which  1,870,. 
970  kilos  were  made  into  cigarettes  and  1,038,839  kilos  into 
packages  of  cut  tobacco. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabrii  of  Santiago 
(a  semi-official  organization  to  promote  Chilean  industries),  an- 
nounces that  Chile  operates  192  flour  mills,  50  macaroni  fac- 
tories, 12  biscuit  and  4  chocolate  establishments,  and  10  sugar 
working  or  refining  mills,  besides  canneries,  olive  and  cotton- 
seed  oil  mills,  oatmeal  mills  and  wine  presses.  Much  of  the 
raw  material  of  these  factories  is  drawn  from  other  countries 
of  South  America.  The  wine  industry  is  scattered  through  the 
centra]  and  south  regions. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  foreign  com- 
panies, besides  those  already  mentined,  engaged  in  the  manu. 
facturing  business  in  Chile: 

Chilian  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1900.  Office, 
104  Kink  St.,  Manchester,  England.  Capital,  authorized,  $760,000; 
issued,  $266,076.  Owns  cotton  mills  In  Chil«;  closed  in  1916  owing 
to  the  war. 

Chilian  National  Ammunition  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1896.  Office.  6  Cook  St.,  Liverpool.  Capital,  authorized,  $225,000; 
i8su«d,    $174,810.     Owns   works    in    Valparaiso-. 

Santa  Itosa  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1913. 
Office,  7  Gracechurch  St.,  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $2,500,- 
000;  issued,  $2,000,000.  Owns  flour  mills  in  Callao,  Per.,  and  Son- 
ccptidn,   Chile. 

• 

The  industrial  firms  of  Chile  number  2,7 2 S  and  have  a 
capital  of  596,000,000  pesos  and  employ  65,000  operatives.  There 
are  592  firms  with  a  capital  of  over  150,000  employing  in  total 
43,000  operatives,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  propulation  en- 
gaged in  the  industry. 

POREIGIN  TRADE. 

An  analysis  of  Chile's  imports  during  the  four.year  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  w^ar,  shows  that  the  value  of  imports 
into  Chile  from  all  countries  increased  between  1910  and  1911  and 
decreased  between  1911  and  1913.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  showed  a  corresponding  decline  for  the  imports  1912 
and  1913,  and  those  from  Germany  only  a  slight  increase  for  the 
year  1912  and  a  decrease  for  1913.  The  United  States,  alone 
of  the  three  largest  contributors,  showed  a  steady  increase  for 
each  succeeding  year  of  the  period  in  spite  of  the  fluctuating 
total  values.  France,  Argentina,  Peru,  India,  Italy,  and  Spain 
all  showed  a  decrease  in  the  closing  year  as  compared  with  the 
opening  year  of  the  period. 

After  the  war  started  Chilean  foreign  trade  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, despite  the  fact  that  the  Allies  were  in  continued  need 
of  two  of  the  principal  Chilean  products — nitrate  and  copper. 
How  deeply  foreign  trade  was  disturbed  in  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 
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In  1914 — Imports,  269,756,699;  exports,  299,675,435.         ' 

In  1915 — ^Imports,  153,211,557;  exports,  327,479,158. 

In  1916 — Imports,  222,520,822;  exports,  513,584,744. 

In  1917 — Imports,  355,077,027;  exports,  712,289,028. 

In  1918 — Imports,  436,074,065;  exports,  799,625,417. 

The  total  foreign  <;ommerce  for  1918  amounted  to  1,235,699,- 
482,  in  Chilean  money,  worth  at  that  time  18d  as  an  average, 
showing  an  increase  of  over  168  million  Chilean  pesos  over  the 
previous  year. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  increase  in  the  imports 
affected  mainly  the  manufactures,  which  absorbed  about  two 
thirds  of  the  increase,  and  the  precious  metals  which  comprised 
the  other  third  of  the  increase. 

As  to  the  countries  of  origin,  the  increase  in  the  imports 
was  as  follows:  the  United  States,  with  an  increase  of  about 
29  million  pesos  over  the  previous  year;  Great  Britain;  with  17 
millions;  Argentina,  with  10  millions;  Japan,  with  8,500,000 
pesos;  India,  with  4  millions;  Peru,  about  4  millions;  Australia, 
with  2,500,000  pesos;  Sweden,  one  million.  Expressed  in  United 
States  gold  the  imports  for  1918  were,  $159,167,034;  exports, 
$291,863,277;   total,  $451,030,311. 

TRABE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  are  the  principal  Chilean   products  imported 
in  the  United  States  in  1918: 


Antimony,  ore,  $216,791;  Art 
works,    $74.00. 

Bismuth.  $8,352;  Brass,  fit  only 
for  pemanufactu're,  $435.00; 
Breadstuffs.    $22,838. 

Chemicals  (principally  nitrate  of 
potash),  dlyes  and  medicines, 
$70,588,890;  Cocoa,  or  Cacao, 
crud«,  $27,866;  Coffee,  $33,- 
536;  Copper,  ore,  $7,357,480; 
Copper  and  manu fact u'res,  $38,- 
356.382. 

Pyewoods,    $4,920. 

Fertilizers  (-except  nitrate),  $30,- 
244;  fruits  an<d  nuts,  $190,- 
672;    Purs  and    fur   skins.  $997; 

Glue    and    grlue    size,    $50,401. 

Hair.  unmanufactured,  $5,657; 
Hides  and  Skins  («xce<pt  fur 
skins),    raw    or    uncured,    $1,- 


337,930;  Honey.  $28,478;  House- 
hold and  personal   effects,   $2,- 

835. 
India     rubber,     unmanufactured. 

$3,710. 
Lead    ore.    $183,611;    T^eather    and 

tanned    skins,    $72,189. 
Meat    and    dairy    products,    $181,- 

739;     Minerals.     $76,476. 
Platinum,    $300. 
Seedsv,      grass-clover^      red.      $4,- 

947. 
Tobacco     leaf,     $8,688;     Tin.     $9.- 

356.284:    Tungsten-bearlnj?    ore. 

$1,364,461. 
Vegetables,     $2,268,318. 
Wax,    $61,258;   Wool,    hair    of   the 

Angora     goat,     etc.,     unmanu- 

factu^red.    $8,829,856 
Zinc,    ore    and    calamine,    $49,598. 


The   previous   list   includes   Bolivian   goods   brought    to    the 
United  States  from  Chilean  parts. 

The  following  list  shows  the   American   goods   exported   to 
Chile  in  1918- 


Abrasives.  $46.  487;  Agricul- 
tural inxplements.  $243,564; 
Aluminum,  and  manufactures 
of.  $15,034;  Animals.  $14,995; 
Asbestos.  -manufactures  of. 
$35,020;       Asphaltum.       $68,164; 


Athletic  and  sporting  goods. 
$15,724. 
Babbit  metal,  $50,228;  Blacking 
$59,933;  BraR».  .^295,165;  Bronz>e, 
manufactures  of.  $25,972; 
Breadstuffs,      $717,349;      Broom 
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corn.  ma>nufactu'res  of,  $2,618; 
Brushes,  31,676;  Buttons  and 
parts    of,    $36,706. 

Candles.  $4,660;  Cars,  automo- 
biles and  other  vehicles,  $6.- 
490.998;  Celluloid,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $38,234;  Cem«nt, 
hydraulic,  $168,731;  Chalk, 
manufactures  of,  $10,374; 
Chemicals^  dru^s.  dyes  and 
medicines,  $2,049,649;  Chewing: 
iTum.  $6,646;  Clays,  fire,  $3,- 
700;  Clocks  and  watches.  $61.- 
146;  Coal  and  coke,  $2,366,118; 
Cocoa  and  chocolate,  pre- 
pared, etc.,  $42,800;  Confec- 
tionery, $31,838;  Copper.  $636,- 
627;  Co'pk,  manufactures,  $26,- 
502;  Cotton,  manufactures,  of 
$7,333,773. 

Dental  goods,  teeth  and  other, 
$26,620. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware, 
$211,930;  Electrical  machinery, 
appliances  an<i  Instruments, 
$2,162,887;  Explosives,  $2,019,- 
122. 

Feathers,  $5,611;  Fibers,  vege- 
table, manufactures,  $483,976; 
Fire  extinguishers^  $15,989; 
Fish  and  fish  products.  $423,- 
620;  Flavoring  extracts,  and 
fruit  Juices.  $8  329;  Fly  paper 
and  traps,  $10,371;  Fruits  and 
'  nuts.  $61,119;  Furniture  of 
metal,  $64,986;  Furs,  raw  or 
dressed,  and  manufactures  of, 
$66,236. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $571,982; 
Olucose,  $26,666;  Gold  and 
silver,  manufactures  of.  in- 
cluding Jewelry,  $39,696; 
Grease.    $203,313. 

Hair,  animal,  manufactures  of, 
$8,619;  Hats,  and  materials 
for,  $26,260;  Hops,  $83,481; 
Household  and  personal  ef- 
ects,    $10,236. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  ot, 
$1,261,066;  Ink,  $66,788;  In- 
struments and  apparatus  for 
scientific  purposes,  $166,681; 
Iron    and    steel.    $19,746,611. 

Lamps,     chandeliers,     etc.,      (ex- 


cept electric),  $77,748;  Lead, 
$223,677;     Leather,     $762,001. 

Meat  and  dairy  products.  $396,- 
711;  Metal  polish,  $7,819;  Met- 
als. $169,482;  Motor  boats,  $18,- 
788;  Mucilage  and  paste,  $7,- 
865;  Musical  instruments,$147,- 
601. 

Naval  stores,  $261,838;  Nickel, 
and  manufactures  of,  $19,626; 
Notions,     $42,935. 

Oakum,  $13,475;  Oilcloth,  and  li- 
noleum, $114,131;  Oils,  $4,628.- 
640. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and 
varnishes,  $714,333;  Paper,  $1,- 
777.222;  Paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax,  $1,374,788;  Pencils,  $73,- 
231;  Pens,  $5,463;  Perfumery, 
cosmetics,  and  other  toilet 
preparations,  $69,913;  Phono- 
graphs, graphophone^,  gramo- 
phones, and  records,  $76,936; 
P.hotographic  goods,  $164,047; 
Plaster,  builders'  and  com- 
mon, $429;  Plated  ware,  (ex- 
cept cutlery  and  Jewelry), 
$192,316;  plumbago  or  graph- 
ite,   manufactures    of,     $47,188. 

Refrigerators,  $3,442;  Roofing 
felt  and  similar  materials, 
$70,986. 

Seeds,  $20,107;  Shoe  finding, 
$92,546;  Silk,  manufactures  of, 
$208,286;  Soap,  $213,609;  Spices, 
9,408;  Spi'rits,  wines,  malt 
liquors,  and  other  beverages, 
$27,276;  Sponges,  $12,801; 
Starch.  $8,424;  Stearin,  vege- 
table. $7,176;  Stone,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $38,721;  Straw  and 
palm  leaf,  manufactures  of, 
$7,043;  Sugar,  refined.  $86,209; 
Surgical    appliances.    $103,373. 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of,  $13,- 
981;  Toys,  $52,872;  Typewriter 
•ribbons.    $12,484. 

Vegetables.    $28,802. 

Wall  boards  (substitute  for 
plaster).  $3,038;  Wax,  manu- 
factures of.  $40,656;  Wood. 
$1,533,427;  Wool,  manufactures 
of.     $1,051,571. 

Zinc.     $211,266. 


Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  dur- 
ing  1919  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year.  Wool  shipped  to 
American  ports  up  to  October  15,  1919,  had  a  declared  export 
value  in  American  dollars  of  $10,185,122;  sheepskins,  $1,488,- 
200,  and  sausage  casings,  $178,760,  making  the  total  declared 
export  value  $11,852,082.  The  wool  totaled  in  weight  8,585 
tons,  the  sheepskins  1,795  tons,  and  the  sausage  casings  111 
Ions.  At  the  rate  mentioned  practically  no  wool  and  no  casings 
remained  to  be  shipped,  and  the  sheepskins  on  hand  had  a  value 
of  less  than  $200,000. 

American  toilet  articles  are  not  extensively  used  at  present 
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although  nearly  all  the  standard  brands  are  on  sale  there.  There 
seems  to  be  a  preference  for  French  and  English  articles — a 
preference  that  was  developed  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of 
American-made  articles.  Since  the  war,  however,  American  pre- 
parations have  been  displayed  extensively,  and  the  dealers  state 
that  there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  goods  and  that  there  has 
been  no  complaint  regarding  the  quality,  price,  or  methods  of  sale. 

Importers  of  toilet  articles  expect  about  90  per  cent,  profit 
on  cost,  retail. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  South  America  for  sodium 
products,  specially  unrefined  caustic  soda,  and  silicite  and  sul- 
phide. These  products  were  imported  mainly  from  Great  Britain, 
but  after  the  war  started,  American  products  practically  displaced 
the  British.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  sold  to  Chile  nearly 
one  and  one-half  million  kilos  of  caustic  soda  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  a  little  over  90,000  sold  by  the  United  States.  In  1915, 
however,  American  manufacturers  sold  caustic  soda  for  nearly 
two  million  kilos,  while  Great  Britain  only  sold  for  less  than  half 
a  million  kilos. 

American  automobiles  have  become  remarkably  popular  in 
Chile  during  the  last  five  years.  This  has  not  been  wholly  due 
to  the  elimination  of  European  sources  of  supply  In  the  war 
period.  It  has  been  largely  the  result  of  a  growing  familiarity 
with  the  conveniences  of  motor  driving,  combined  with  the  dis- 
covery that  these  advantages  are  possible  for  people  of  moderate 
means  through  the  comparatively  low  prices  of  certain  Amer- 
ican cars.  Moreover,  the  high-grade  American  makes  have  been 
demonstrated  with  success  to  the  class  of  Chileans  that  can  af- 
ford  expensive  machines.  In  the  social  life  of  the  cities  the 
motor  car  has  become  an  essential,  replacing  the  family  coach 
or  carriage. 

Outside  the  cities  the  lack  of  good  roads  in  Chile  seriously 
affects  the  use  of  automobiles. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  improved  roads  in  Chile,  the  large 
increase  in  the  use  of  motor  cars  is  the  more  significant.  The 
record  of  thb  exports  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  from  the  United 
States  to  Chile  shows  that  this  trade  multiplied  43  times  from 
1913  to  1918. 

In  1913,  no  American  commercial  cars  were  imported  in 
Chile.  In  that  year  only  78  passenger  cars  were  sent  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  value  of  $109,982,  American  money. 
In  the  same  year,  39  American  motor  cycles  were  exported  to 
Chile  with  a  total  value  of  $8,134. 

In  1918.  the  number  of  American  cars  had  Jumped  to  3,390, 
with  a  total  value  of  3,576,511;  while  the  value  of  parts  was 
$806,015.  the  value  of  tires,  $725,876,  and  the  number  and  valu^ 
of  the  motor  cycles  exported  from  the  United  States,  were,  re- 
spectively, 88  and   $18,041. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican passenger  cars  exported  to  Chile  dropped  to  1,057,  with  a 
total  value  of  $1,606,758.  In  the  same  fiscal  year  the  value 
of  the  parts  exported  was  $775,556;  the  value  of  tires,  $1,130,- 
873.  The  number  of  motor  cycles  of  American  make  imported 
in  Chile  in  1919  was  56,  at  $13,823. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cars  is  explained  by  the 
restrictions  in  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  cars  which  was 
in  force  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  war. 

American  commercial  cars  were  introduced  in  Chile  in  1914. 
From  that  date  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the 
number  of  commercial  cars  of  American  make  imported  in  Chile 
was  460,  with  a  total  value  of  $713,593,  American  money. 

Seven  years  &go,  Chile  imported  cars  mainly  from  Germany 
and  France.  In  that  year,  the  imports  of  automobiles,  parts 
and  tires  from  France  amounted  to  |385,346,  and  from  Germany, 
$422,455,  while  the  United  States'  share  in  that  trade  was  only 
1276,968.  In  1917,  however,  the  American  trucks,  passenger 
cars,  accessories,  tires  and  motor  cycles  imported  by  Chile  totaled 
$11,994,098,  while  the  French  goods  in  this  line  had  dropped 
to  the  insignificant  figure  of  $114,512. 

There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  trucks  in  mining  sections, 
specially  in  nitrate  districts. 

The  most  popular  cars  for  use  in  the  cities  of  Chile  are 
limousines,  landaulets,  and  similar  models,  with  decorative  fin- 
ish and  luxurious  upholstery.  Black  or  dark-blue  cars  should  not 
be  shipped  except  on  special  order-  Not  many  small  cars  are 
used,  and  the  few  to  be  seen  usually  have  a  small  seat  behind 
for  the  liveried  chauffeur,  for  though  the  owner  of  the  car 
drives  he  is  required  by  custom'  to  have  a  chauffeur  in  case 
of  need.  The  two.passenger  car  is,  therefore,  not  popular,  as 
it  seats  only  one  person  besides  the  chauffeur.  The  taxicabs,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  in  use,  represent  the  less  expensive 
makes,  and  are  usually  purchased  by  individuals  or  companies 
on  the  installment  plan. 

The  underslung  type  of  car  is  not  practicable;  cars  should 
have  a  clearance  above  10  inches,  and  the  tread  must  be  at  least 
60  inches.  For  farm  freight  2-ton  trucks  are  used  chiefly,  while 
lighter  trucks  are  used  for  town  or  city  delivery.  In  the  south- 
ern territory  trucks  should  be  adapted  for  hauling  wood  and 
logs.  In  the  northern  districts  ore  and  supplies  for  mining  camp^ 
will  fill  the  trucks. 

According  to  date  published  by  the  superintendency  of  the 
Chilean  customs,  the  exportation  of  grains  effected  through  the 
ports  of  the  country  in  1918  was  as  follows:  Green  peas,  1,226,- 
015  kilos;  oats,  21,561,648  kilos;  barley,  24,450,728  kilos; 
beans,  9,472,298  kilos;  wheat  flour.  10,056,767  kilos;  lentils, 
2,647,229  kilos;  potatoes,  297,135  kilos;  and  wheat,  16,465,- 
993  kilos. 

The  exportation  of  hides,  in  the  first  four  months  of  1919 
was  14,700  cowhides,  80,387  sheepskins,  and  247,916  pigskins 
were  exported,  as  against  5,620,  53,100  and  146,  respectively, 
in  the  entire  year  1918  and  35,896,  135,450,  and  24.228,  re. 
spectively,  in  1917. 

Chile  has  been  a  better  market  for  imported  furniture  than 
any  other  of  the  Pacific  countries.  The  character  of  its  popula- 
tion and  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  have  constributed 
largely  to  its  advancement. 

Whether  or  not  Chile  continues  to  be  a  market  for  foreign- 
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made  furniture  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Chilean  manufacturers  to  furnish  a  product  which  will  take  the 
place  of  that  imported  before  the  war.  High  prices  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  imported  furniture  during  the  last  few 
years  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  domestic  industry.  The 
Chilean  furniture  manufacturers  have  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  their  product.  However,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  domestic-made  furniture  can  entirely  take  the  place  of  the 
finer,  more  dependable  foreign-made  article. 

England  was,  before  the  war,  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
Chile  in  furniture.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  British 
manufacturers  sent  their  representatives  to  that  country  to  solicit 
business,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  public  buildings,  clubs, 
and  private  homes  are  furnished  with  English  furniture  Ql 
high  quality.  , 

The  French  manufacturers  obtained  a  good  share  of  Chile's 
trade  in  fine  house  furniture.  Before  the  war  it  was  the  custom 
for  Chilean  families  of  wealth  to  travel  to  Europe  and  bring 
from  France  suites  of  furniture  for  their  homes. 

American  manufacturers  supplied  office  furniture  and  a  small 
quantity  of  house  furniture  of  cheap  and  medium  grades.  The 
finest  quality  of  American  house  furniture  is  not  generally  known 
in  Chile,  and  apparently  the  manufacturers  have  not  seriously 
endeavored  to  place  it  on  the  market. 

American  trade  in  Chile  can  be  increased  substantially  by 
establishment  of  adequate  banking  facilities  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  exporting  concerns;  intensive  development 
of  trade  in  those  commodities  in  which  American  manufacturers 
are  the  recognized  leaders;  the  establishment  of  convenient  cen- 
ters  of  distribution  so  that  merchandise  can  be  supplied  on  short 
notice.  The  necessity  for  American  manufacturers  to  con- 
centrate  their  efforts  on  lines  in  which  they  are  already  organ- 
ized industrially  to  overcome  foreign  competition  is  most  ap- 
parent. Development  of  trade  in  labor-saving  devices,  general 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  construction  projects,  and  municipal 
improvement  is  especially  urged. 

The  industrial  as  well  as  the  agricultural  development  of 
Chile  leads  to  a  demand  for  American  machinery. 

An  American  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  formed  at 
Valparaiso  for  the  purpose  of  promotion  of  trade  relations  bet- 
ween merchants  of  Chile  and  the  United  iStates.  Practically  all 
American  firms  established  in  Valparaiso  are  supporting  the  new 
organization,  and  it  also  is  receiving  support  from  many  Chilean 
firms. 

The  commerce  of  Chile  with  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Panama,  Peru  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  83,445.278 
pesos,  consisting  of  imports,  65,912,507  pesos,  and  exports,  19,- 
532,771  pesos.  Chile  imported  from  Peru  merchandise  valued  at 
27,880,195  pesos,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic  21,046,867, 
and  exported  to  Peru,  4,275,349  pesos,  and  to  Argentina,  3,653,- 
122  pesos. 

Tn  1918  the  trade  between  Chile  and  Argentina  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  16,978,047  gold  pesos,  Argentine  money.     Of  this, 
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8,343,661  pesos  were  the  imports  and  8,634,486  pesos  the  ex- 
ports.  The  halance  was  in  Argentina's  favor,  for  290,725  pesos. 
These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  when  the  imports  were  only  3,732,224  pesos  and 
the  exports  4,264,991  pesos,  Argentine  money. 

The  shipments  of  Chilean  grain  and  vegetables  to  other  Latin- 
American  countries  have  grown  greatly  in  the  past  two  years. 
Not  only  have  these  exports  gone  to  Chile's  nearest  neighbors — 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Argentine  and  the  interior  of  Brazil — but  to  more 
distant  ports  in  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America.  With  the  good  crops  for  the  1917-18  year 
Chile  was  able  to  export  nearly  2,000,000  metric  quintals  or 
about  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1919.  In  addition  to  the 
1918  surplus,  Chile  had  7,000,000  metric  quintals  of  wheat  left 
from  the   1916-17  crop. 

The  government  forhade  the  exportation  of  cereals  until  June 
1,  1920.  Such  articles  may  be  exported  only  to  the  sorrounding 
countries.  The  same  decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  rice, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  yerba  mate,  table  oils,  and  edihle  fats. 

CUSTOM    REGULATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  must  be  observed  in  preparing  the 
documents  covering  shipments  for  Chile: 

Shipments  require  four  copies  of  the  consular  invoice,  two 
of  which  are  returned  to  the  shipper.  Any  alteration  or  erasure 
on  invoices  render  them  valueless.  If  an  error  is  made,  a 
separate  letter  of  correction  in  triplicate,  necessarily  in  Sl^anish, 
must  be  presented  to  the  consul.  Three  dollars  is  the  charge 
for  letters  of  correction,  in  the  case  of  change  of  steamer  the 
letter  is  sufficient.  Bills  of  lading  must  be  presented  to  the 
consul,  who  certifies  one  copy  and  returns  it  to  the  shipper  and 
retains  the  other  for  his  files.  Goods  may  be  shipped  either 
direct  or  **to  order."  Firearms,  munitions,  etc.,  require  no  special 
permit.  A  stencil  must  be  used  in  marking  packages  for  ship- 
ment, and  the  gross  weight  in  kilos  of  each  package  must  be 
marked  thereon.  Consular  fees  are  payable  at  the  following 
rates:  Certification  of  a  bill  of  lading  of  merchandise  shipped 
to  Chilean  ports,  per  copy,  $0,75;  certification  of  invoices  which 
must  be  presented  at  the  Chilean  custom  house  for  clearance  of 
merchandise;  on  shipments  not  exceeding  $200  in  value,  $3; 
exceeding  $200  In  value  %  per  cent.  Each  extra  copy  of  invoice, 
75  cents;  legalization  and  Identification  of  a  signature  to  a 
document,  $3;  filing  a  document,  $3;  an  authorized  copy  of  a 
document  executed  or  filed  in  the  consulate,  per  page  $1.50; 
translation  >pf  documents  or  certification  of  a  translation,  per 
page,  $1.50;  set  of  four  consular  blanks,  30  cents. 

Chile  has  an  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  the  following 
consulates  in  the  United  States:  A  consulate  general  in  New  York, 
the  head  of  the  service  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  Baltimore,  Md-;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Seattle,  Wash.;   St.  Luois,  Mo. 
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The  executive  committee  of  the  Chilean  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  urging 
that  a  law  be  enacted  establishing  a  fixed  rate  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  consular  invoices  on  shipments  from  foreign  ports  to 
Chile.  At  the  present  time  these  charges  range  from  13.00  up, 
according  to  the  declared  value  of  the  shipment.  Similar  legisla. 
tion  was  urged  in  1910  by  powerful  Interests. 

Porcelain,  glass,  etc.,  should  come  in  strong  cases  suited  for 
the  class  of  contents.  Heavy  or  fragile  articles,  such  as  of  metal 
or  porcelain,  liable  to  move  within  the  package,  should  be 
packed  In  cases  with  subdivisions  in  the  interior.  Porcelain  and 
glass  goods  may  often  be  advantageously  packed  in  casks. 

Earthenware  fittings  have  been  imported  for  some  time 
packed  with  straw  wrapped  around  each  article  in  the  package, 
and  the  result  has  been  all  in  favor  of  this  style  of  packing. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  by  packers  in  binding  the  straw  better 
with  strong  cord. 

Bathtubs  should  be  packed  three  in  a  crate  with  a  strong 
frame,  all  the  size  of  the  roll  or  rim  of  the  bathtub  between  each 
bathtub  in  the  crate,  and  felt  placed  all  around  wherever  the 
bathtub  touches  the  frame  or  crate.  The  three  bathtubs  should 
then  be  securely  bound  together  at  the  rims  before  being  placed 
in  the  crate,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  crate  being  broken  the 
bathtubs  still  have  the  frame  to  protect  them. 

Shippers,  in  deciding  about  the  method  of  packing,  should 
take  into  account  the  way  the  duties  are  paid.  Whenever  the 
goods  are  taxed  at  the  custom  house  In  proportion  with  the  gross 
weight  a  light  packing  is  necessary.  If  the  goods  are  taxed  in 
proportion  to  the  legal  weight,  strong  packing  is  possible,  but 
very  light  wrapping  should  be  used;  while  for  articles  paying  in 
proportion  to  their  net  weight,  both  strong  packing  and  wrapping 
are  desirable.  Of  course,  the  matters  of  expense,  fragility  and 
volume  are  also  to  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

CUSTOM  TARIFF. 

The  Chilean  custom  tariff  has  been  modified  as  the  European 
war  has  changed  trade  conditions  and  altered,  consequently,  the 
normal  custom  revenue.  The  import  duties  are  collected  on  the 
basis  of  kilograme  of  weight;  except  some  beverages  and  liquids 
which  pay  by  the  liter,  and  some  manufactured  articles  that 
pay  by  the  piece  or  dozen  pieces'.  Very  few  articles  pay  ad- 
valorem. 

The  principal  items  included  In  the  list  of  articles  admitted 
free  of  duty  are:  goods  imported  by  the  government  or  for 
public  use;  live  plants,  seeds  for  planting;  fertilizers,  live 
animals,  agricultural  machinery  and  Implements,  rails,  some 
tools,  printing  machinery,  printing  plates,  mineral  ores,  coins, 
uncut  gems,  fruits  and  vegetables,  theatrical  equipment,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  Important  requirements  for  packages  shipped 
to  Chile  refers  to  stenciling.  It  is  obligatory  that  all  cases,  bales, 
etc.,  for  Chile  should  have  stenciled  on  them  In  black  characters 
the  port  of  destination  as  well  as  the  net  and  gross  weight  in 
kilos.     The  letters  should  be  at  least  2  Inches  high.     Consign. 
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ments  continually  arrive  at  Valparaiso  bearing  marks  and  num- 
bers other  than  in  stencil,  and  consequently  the  goods  have  to  be 
re-marked  before  they  can  be  cleared.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion thes3  marks  and  no  others  should  be  put  on  the  tops  of 
cases. 

In  respect  of  cases  containing  assorted  goods  facility  and 
economy  in  clearance  through  customs  is  gained  by  stating  the 
weights  of  each  kind  of  goods  separately  on  all  the  documents. 

The  following  are  the  import  duties  as  determined  by  the 
Chilean  tariff  now  In  force.  Abreviations  used  are:  1.  w.  legal* 
weight;  g.  w.,  gross  weight;  n.  o.  s.,  not  otherwise  specified. 

Amounts  are  in  Chilean  pesos,  value  of  which  in  American 
money  fluctuates. 

Abacus,  free. — lAjcetatee,  aluminum,  n.  w.,  .60;  amyl,  n.  w.  .50; 
barium,  n  w.,  .30;  copper,  n.  w.,  .25;  l<ead,  n.  w..  10;  mangranese, 
1.  "w*.,  .75;  m«rcur<y,  n.  w„  2.50;  sodium,  g:.  w.,  .10;  zinc,  n.  w.. 
.40. — ^Acetone,  pure,  l.w.,  .40;  sulphite,  n.  w..  2.60;  caustic  soda,  g.  w., 
.20. — Acld«:  acetic,  arsenlous,  boric,  lactic  (industrial),  nitric  and 
oxalic,  g.  w.,  0.12;  carbolic,  crystalised,  g.  w.,  0.40;  liquid,  g.  w., 
0.06;  carbonic,  capsules,  1.  w.,  0.50:  in  iinon  drum,  g.  w.,  0.05;  citric, 
salicylic  and  tartaric,  0.50;  hydrofluoric  and  tannic,  1.  w.,  075;  hy- 
drochloric, g.  w.,  0.04;  iphosphoric,  liquid,  1.  w.,  0.25;  pyroligneous 
and  sulphuric,  g.  w.,  0.03;  sulphurous,  g.  w.,  0.05;  simple  aci4s,  not 
otherwise  specified,  n.  w.,  2.50. — Adding  machin<es,  1.  w.,  0.60. — Ad- 
vertising- matter,  g.  w.,  1.00. — 'Aeroplanes,  free. — Agrar-agar,  1.  w., 
0.75. — Agaric,  1.  w.,  0.40. — Agate,  rough,  1.  w.,  0.50;  manufactured. 
1.  w.,  1.20. — Alabaster,  In  blocks.  0.02;  In  not  polished  slabs,  0.03; 
ill  -polished  slabs,  0.06;  ipowdered.  0.05. — Bath  -tubs  and  tiles,  0.15; 
small  articles,  not  over  40  oemtimeters,  0.30;  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 0.20;  all  gross  welg-ht. — Alarm  clocks,  «!.  w.,  2.00. — Albumen, 
n  w.,  1.00. — Albuminate,  silver,  n.  w.  40.00. — Albums,  with  covers 
of  toirtoi.se  shell,  ivory  or  pearl,  8.00;  n.  o.  s.  2.00;  both  legal  weight. 
— Alcohol,  amyl  and  methyl,  1.  w  ,  0.50;  ethyl,  n.  a.  s..  1.  w.  2.50; 
solid,  carbureted,  g.  w.,  0.25;  methylene  for  denaturinig  alcohol,  g. 
w.,  0.20 — Aldehyde,  1.  w.,  0.70. — Alizarine,  1.  w..  1.20. — Alkaloids: 
aloine,  3.00;  cafeine,  coumarlne  and  salioine,  6.00;  strychnine,  qui- 
nine and  vaniline,  10.00;  n.  o.  s.,  2  50;  all  n.  w. — Ainseed,  g.  w. 
0.45. — Almanacs,  1.00. — Almonds,  in  the  shell,  g.  w,  0.25;  shelled, 
g.  w.,  0.40. — Aloes,  1.  w.,  0.25. — Alpaca  wool,  gr.  w..  0.50. — Alpargatas, 
1.20;  soles,  0.50. — Altars,  free. — Aluminum  and  alloy,  free;  manu- 
factures, n.  o.  s.,  0.70;  nickel-plated,  1.00;  silver  or  gold-plated, 
2.50  (all  1.  w.);  pieces  for  buildings  g.  w.,  0.20;  nails,  0.16;  «mall 
articles,  1.  w..  2.50;  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  1.50;  coffins,  g.  w.,  4.00. — Alu- 
mina, 0.60. — Aluminum  com.pounds:  acetate,  aceto-tartrate  and  oxide, 
n.  w.,  O.60;  sulphate,  g.  w..  0.05;  n.  o.  s..  n.  w.,  0.02.. — Amalgam, 
0.05  per  gram. — Amber,  rough,  n.  w.,  0.50;  mouthjpleces  or  smoking 
articles,  n.  w.,  160.00;  colors  or  imitation,  12.00. — Ambergris,  0.20  per 
^ram. — Amidol,12.00. — Aanmonium:  benzoatev  bromide,  and  florlde, 
n  w.,  1.00;  bichromate,  oxalate,  and  sulphycyanide.  n.  w.,  0.40;  car- 
bonate, phosphate,  nitrate  aaid  sulphate,  g.w.,  0.15;  chloride,  g.  w., 
0C2;  iperchlorate,  free;  n.  o.  s.,  n.  w.'  2.50. — Ammonia,  g.  w.,  0.08; 
sulphydrate,  solution,  0.20. — Ammunition,  g.  w.  0.12. — Amylene,  n.  w., 
5.00.— Anchors,  g.  w.,  0.01 —-Aniline,  1.  w..  pure,  0.40;  paints,  1.  w., 
X  20. — Animals,  not  otherwise  specified,  free. — Annatto,  g.  w.,  0.15. 
Anthiracene,  n.  w.,  1.50. — Antimony,  metallic,  n.  w.,  0.40;  compounds 
•f  sulphide,  g.w.,  0.10;  n.o.s.,  n.w.,  1.00.— Apparatus,  calculating,  l.w. 


•eorodtcliig  manuscripts,  l.  w,  u.ou;  gyronasium,  s.  w.,  u.-ioj  ihuuo- 
trlal,  g.  w.,  0.08;  lighting,  g.  w.,  0.04;  mechanical,  free;  orthopedic, 
1  w'  1.66:  perforating,  1.  w.,  1.20;  phonographic.  1.  w..  180;  photo- 
gra.phlc,  1.  w.,  0.60;  «pia««  playing,  g.  w.,  0.70;  recording,  for  watch- 
men    1  20;    eclentlflc,    free;    telephone    and    telegraph,    g.    w.,    0.06; 
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vacuum  cleaning,  g-.  w.,  0.60. — Architectural  plans,  free. — Armament, 
free. — Arms:  shot  gun,  muzale  loading,  1.20;  breech  loading,  slnsU 
barrel,  3.00;  double  barrels,  6.00;  all  1.  w. — Artillery,  XO.OO. — Areenic, 
O.SC. — Art  objects,  free. — ^ILsbestos  and  manufaotures.  0.02. — ^Asphalt, 
O.Oi. — Astrakhanfi,  2.80 — Atomizers,  1.60. — ^Automobil-esi,  paseemger, 
not  exceeding  1000  kilos,  g.  w.;  those  lexceedlng  pay  0.60  iper  kilo 
for  the  first  thousand,  and  0.40  for  every  additional  kilo. — ^Awnlnffs. 
0.60. — Axes,  military,  free. — ^Axles,  for  vehicles,  the  polished  -end  not 
over  13.6  centimeters  in  circumfierenoe,  without  nuts,  0.08;  with  nuts, 
0  16;  n.  o.  a.  0.02;  all  g.  w. 

Babbit  metal,  g.  w.,  0.16. — Bacon,  g.  w.,  0.50. — ^Bacteriological  cul- 
tures, free. — Baggage,  travelers',  free. — Bags,  cordage  1.60;  fancy, 
I.  w.,  13.00;  gume.  1.  w.,  2.20;  grain,  g.  w.,  0.60;  gram,  cotton,  0.26; 
of  other  fiber,  0.03;  powider,  n.  w.,  2.00;  paper  sachet,,  1.  w.,  6.00; 
silk  sachet,  13.00;  traveling,  1.  w.,  6.00;  paper,  varnished,  with  Imita- 
tion gilding  or  silvering,  1.00;  without  same,  0.50;  both  1.  w. — Baize, 
n.  w.,  0.90. — Bakery  (products,  g.w.,  0.60. — Balances,  1.  w.,  0.70. — ^Bal- 
conies, g  w.,  0.20. — Balsams,  1.  w.,  1.00. — Balustrades,  g.  w.,  0.50. — 
Balls,  for  children,  g.  w.,  0.12;  rubber,  1.  w.,  3.00. — Bandages,  abdomi- 
nal, vegetable  fiber,  4.00;  wool,  pure  or  mixed,  6.00;  silk,  pure  or 
mixed,  22.00;  elastic,  silk,  16.00;  others,  6.00;  all  1.  w. — ^Bands,  waisit, 
cotton,  1.80;  wool.  300;  silk  and  imitation,  16.00;  all  1.  w.;  girth, 
fiber,  0.60;  friction,  2.50;  transmission,  0.25;  all  1.  w. — ^Bank  notes, 
1.  w.,  30.00. — Barberry,  g.  w.,  0.18. — Barium,  Ibdide,  n.  w.,  10.00;  pure 
oxide,  n.  w.,  075;  acetate,  chlorate,  and  refined  sulphate,  n.  w.,  0.30; 
sulphate,  g.  w.,  0.03;  n.  o.  e.,  g.  w.,  15 — Barium,  ioxide,  n.  w.,  10.00; 
net  otherwise  specified,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Barks,  for  tanning,  g.  w.,  0.02; 
barks,  leaves,  iroots,  not  specified,  whole  or  powdrered,  g.  w.,  0.26. 
— Barley,  common  and  malt,  n.  w.,  iper  100  kilos,  1.65;  malt  and  acorn 
cof  lee,  1.  w ,  per  kilo,  0.40. — ^Barrels,  g.  w.,  0.20;  iron  g.  w.,  0.05. 
— Bath  tubs,  other  than  those  of  cast  iron,  1.  w.,  0.70;  marbl«  and 
Jasper,  g.  w..  0.50;  stone  and  earthen,  g.  w.,  0.08. — ^Bath  aheets,  1. 
w  .  1.20;  Turkish  towielry,  1.  w.  1.20;  pile  fabrics  for  same,  n.  w., 
0.50. — Baithing  caps,  3.60. — ^Bats,  1.  w.,  0.90. — Batteries,  electric,  g.w., 
0.10. — Beads,  1.  w.,  1.50. — Beadspreads,  cotton,  lace,  damasl,  or  pique, 
1.50;  both  1.  w.;  fur  skins,  1.  w.,  5.00;  silk,  n.  w.  10.00;  Dutiable  ac- 
cci^ing  to  component  fabric  with  surtax  of  25%;  wool,  n.  w,  8.00. 
— Beans,  medicinal,  1.  w.,  1.50. — 'Bed  linen,  without  openwork,  em- 
broidery or  lace,  n.  w.,  1.50;  with  oipenwork,  embrioldery  or  lace 
not  containing  silk,  n  .w.,  4.00 — ^Bedspreads,  cotton,  lace,  0.85;  da- 
ma$<k,   or  pique,   1.50;   both   1.   w;   fur  skins.   1.   w.,   5.00;   wool,   n.   w., 

3  00;  silk,  (duttlable  according  to  component  fabric  with  surtax  of 
23'^'f). — Beer,  jerked,  g.  w.,  0.60. — Beer,  in  bottles,  0.60;  in  other 
containers,  0.50. — Belting,  machine,  1.  w.,  0  25;  coupling  for  belting, 
1.  w.,  0.15. — Belts,  cotton,  2.40;  electric,  6.00;  linen,  8  20;  military, 
with  threads  of  common  metal,  16.00;  with  silver  threads,  40.00; 
silk.  0.90;  wool,  5.00;  all  1.  w. — Bellows,  for  mechanics,  0.06;  for 
household  use,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Bengal  lights,  0.40. — Benzine,  common, 
g.  w..  0  02;  refined,  1.  w.,  0.30. — Berries,  medicinal,  g.  w.,  010. — Bev- 
erages, water  and  ice,  free;  mineral  waters,  plain,  0.25;  syrups  and 
sherbats,  non  medicinal,  fruit  Juice  with  less  than  15%  sugar.  0  25; 
ali  g.  w.  (see  liquors  and  wines.) — Bicycles,  g.  w.,  1.50 — Billiard 
supplies,  accessories,  not  otherwise  apecifled,  1.00;  balls,  reaj  ivory, 
1.  w.,  25.00;  bone,  vegetable  ivory  or  celluloid.  3.60;  part  ivory  or 
imiitations  of  other  materials.  1.  w,  1.80;  cloths,  n.  w.,  4.00;  tables, 
1.00;  slates,  0.05.— Binoculars,  1.  w.,'  6.00. — ^Bioyraphs,  1.  w..  1.80.— 
Bird  seed,  g  w.,  0.10. — Biscuits,  g.  w.,  0.50. — Bismuth,  and  compounds, 
n  w..  3.00. — Bits  for  harness,  1.  w.,  0.70. — Bitters,  alcoholic,  in  bot- 
tles 2.50  per  litre;  in  other  containers,  2.00  per  litre. — Blackboards, 
for  schools,  g.  w,  0.02;  mad«  of  sheet  iron,  cardboard,  or  cloth,  free; 
cloth  prepared  with  emery  for  blaclboards,  n.  w.,  0.76. — Bladders, 
g.  w.,  0.12. — Blades,  safety  razor,  neir  dozen,  0.60. — Blank  books,  l.w., 
1  80. — Blankets,   cotton,   0.40;   wool,   0.90;   wool,   traveling,   free;   silk. 

4  00;  all  n.  w. — BUnds,  window,  g.  w.,  0.35. — ^Blocks,  concrete,  with- 
out mosaic  or  painting,  g.  w.,  0.10;  wlith  mosaic  or  painting,  g.  w., 
0.15. — Blood,  dried,  g.  w.,  0.12. — Blue  print  patoer,  1.  w.,  0.60. — Boards, 
box,  g.  w.>  0  06.— Boat  hooks,  g.  w..  0.12.— Bobblnet,  not  ovw  20% 
silk.  1.  w..  8.00;  from  20  to  90%,  20.00;  ov^r  90%,  80.00.— Rollers, 
g  w..  0.08— Bolts,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Bolting  cloth,  n.  w.,  6.00. — ^Bonbons, 
Zy^  1  00  — ^Bones,  calcined,  0.10. — Bone  manufactures,  for  drug  trade, 
l'  w      2  00. — Bookbinding    doth,    0.40. — ^Book    ooveirs,    of    cardboard, 
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not  'printed,  g.  w.,  0.40;  not  ip&sted  on  c&ndboard,  0.40;  pasted  on 
cardboard,  1.30. — Book  pJates,  1.  w.,  5.00. — Books,  advertising,  ex- 
cept catalogrues,  g.  w.,  1.00;  printed,  n.  o.  s  ;  commercial  catalogues, 
free;  with  s-llk  cloth,  tortois«-shell,  pearl,  ivory,  or  imitation  there- 
of, and  m«tal  "covers,  1.  w.,  3.00. — Bosoms,  shirt,  per  dozen.  6.00. — 
Bottle  cov-ers,  of  straw  or  other  veg^taW-e  materials,  g.  w,  0.20;  of 
pasteboard,  g.  w.,  0.50. — ^Bottle  stopipiers,  of  cork,  g.  w.,  0.20;  with 
or  without  oth-er  materials,  1.  w.,  1.00. — BoittLes,  for  liquors,  g  w., 
0.03;  glass,  n.  o.  s.,  not  polished,  cut.  -engraved  or  ground,  0.10: 
polished  on  bottom  and  ground  around  mouth,  with  mechanical 
stoppers  or  glass  "stoppers,  and  rubber  trings,  0.06;  of  ground  glass 
with  enamel  ipa'inted  or  edged  labels  for  drug  stores,  1.00;  nursing, 
0.10;  same  with  parts  of  rubber  or  otheir  material,  0  40;  for  serum, 
homeopathic  and  other  remedies,  2.00;  all  g.  w.,  except  last  item. — 
Bougies,  1.  w.,  5.00. — Bows,  violin,  1.  w.,  3.00 — Boxes,  cash,  0.1$; 
fancy,  il.  w.,  10.00;  music,  g.  w.,  0  70;  tobacco,  1.  w.,  0.70;  paper,  g. 
w,  2.00;  wood,  packing,  g.  w.,  0.06;  for  school  suppli<es,  0.30;  for 
other  U9>e<s,  1.30 — Boxing  gloves,  1.  w.,  3.00. — Braid,  of  straw  or  wool 
shavings,  for  manufactuire  of  hats,  1.  w.,  0.40;  silk,  1.  w.,  12.00;  for 
alparagatas,  0.35. — Brakes,  railway,  g.  w.,  0.10 — Breast  pumps,  1. 
w.,  1.20. — ^Bricks,  cork,  0.06;  polishing,  0.03;  stove,  0.03;  building, 
0.10;  cement  decorative,  0  15;  slag,  003;  porcelain,  with  enamel  or 
mosaic  work,  0.25;  all  ,g.  w. — ^Bristles,  1.  w.,  3.00. — Bromine,  n.  w., 
0.76  — Bromium,  oamphotr,  3  50. — Bronze,  aluminum,  free. — Bronze 
powder,  1.  w.,  0.76. — iBrooms,  g.  w.,  1.00. — Brushes,  cleaning,  bristle 
or  horse  hair,  tl.  w.,  1  50;  of  vegetable  fiber,  for  painters,  free;  table, 
|.  w.,  2.50;  toilet,  shaving,  plain.  2.20;  hair  and  clothes,  plain.  4.00; 
same  with  mounting  of  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  or  ivory,  1.  w.,  30.00. 
— Buckets,  wood,  g.  w,  0.20;  iron  or  steel,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Buckles, 
iron  and  steel,  for  clothing,  0.50;  same  for  hats,  1.50;  nickel  plated, 
1.50;  silver  or  gilded,  3.70;  all  1.  w. — Bulbs,  for  planting,  free. — Bulbs, 
electric,  g.  w.,  0.04. — Bunting  for  flags,  n.  w.,  1.20. — Buoys,  g.  w., 
0.25. — Bushings  for  vehicles,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Butter,  and  margarine 
butter,  g.  w.,  0  60;  cocoa  butter,  g.  w.,  0.20; — 'Buttons,  bone,  1.  w., 
1.50,  stone  and  earthenware,  and  porcelain,  0.50;  covered  with  cotton 
or  linen,  1.  w.,  2.00;  with  woolen  cloth,  1.80;  with  silk,  1.  w.,  4.00; 
glass,  0  50;  horn,  1.50;  wooden,  1.30;  iron  and  steel,  0.70;  iron  collar 
buttons,  1.50;  aluminum,  aluminum,  plain,  silver  or  gilded,  2.50;  with 
celluloid,    1.20.r— Buttons,   push.    1.   w..    1.80. — Butylchloral,   n.   w ,    5.00. 

Cable,  wire,  g  w.,  0.04 — Cacao,  crude,  0.10;  ground,  or  in  cakes, 
0.50. — Cade  oil,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Cadmium,  Metallic,  n  w.,  3.00;  com- 
pounds, not  otherwise  specified,  n.  w.,  4.00. — Caffeine,  n.  w.,  6  00. 
— Calcium,  carbide,  g.  w.,  0.01;  bisulphite  and  carbonate,  g.  w.,  6.00; 
chloride,  phosiphate,  laotide  and  sulphide.  0  40;  permanganate  and 
iodide,  7.00;  marble  lime,  0.15;  n.  o.  s.  1.00;  all  n.  w. — Calendars,  g. 
w..  1.50. — Calipers,  1.  w.,  1.50. — Cameras,  photographic,  1.  w^.,  0.60. 
Camphor,  bromide,  n.  w.,  3.50;  in  lumps,  n.  w.,  2  00. — Can  openers, 
I.W.,  0.60. — Candles,  stearins,  plain,  0.35  decorated,  0.80;  spermaceti, 
0.18;  of  wax,  1.  w..  2.00;  sulphur,  g.  w.,  0.12. — Candy,  g.  w.,  1.00;  sticks, 
0.10. — Cane,  matting  for  furnlttire,  n.  w.,  1.80;  guaqull  cane.  40.00 
I>er  100  kilos.— Canes,  walking,  without  parts  of  precious  metal,  per 
dozen,  6  00;  with  guns  or  pistols,  5.00  each;  with  precious  metal, 
and  sword  canes,  18.00  5>er  do»en. — Cantharides,  1.50;  powdered, 
1.20;  both  1.  w. — 'Canvas,  cotton,  for  embroidering,  n.  w.,  0.60;  for 
oil  painting,  0.40;  manufactures,  0.75;  hemp  and  jute,  n.  w.,  1.80; 
for  oil  painting,  8.00;  wool,  for  eimbroidery,  n.  w.,  1.20^. — Caps,  blast- 
ing, g.  w.,  0.40;  for  bottles,  g.  w.,  2.00;  for  firearnis,  1.  w.,  1.20; 
cotton  knbt,  or  lace,  for  children,  1.  w..  10.00;  for  infants,  8.40  per 
dozen;  not  otherwise  specified.  4.00;  bathing,  3.60;  for  laborers  or 
sailors,  2.40  per  dozen;  linen  for  children,  per  dozen.  8.40;  oilcloth, 
f»r  bathing,  3. 60;  silk,  for  children,  iper  dozen,  25.00;  straw,  per 
dozen,  6.00;  wool,  far  soldiers,  per  dozen,  12.00;  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, per  kilo,  6.00. — Caps  and  bonnets,  cotton  and  linen,  knit  or 
lace  for  children,  1.  w.,  10.00;  for  infants,  8  40  per  dozen;  ba/thing, 
S.€0  per  dozen;  for  laborers  or  sailors,  2.40  per  dozen;  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w., 
4.00  per  kilo;  silk,  for  children,  per  dozen,  25  00;  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  12.00 
per  kilo;  straw  per  dozen,  6.00;  wool,  for  soldiers,  per  dozen,  12.00; 
for  officers,  rper  dozen,  24.00;  for  children,  per  dozen,  n.  o.  s.,  5.00 
per  kilo. — Capstans,  g.  w.,  0.12 — Capsules,  medicinal,  gelatine,  em- 
pty, 1.  w.,   2.40;  containing  medicines,  1.  w.,  3.50;  for  bottles,   g,  w.. 
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0  20. — Caramel,  gr.  w.,  0.40  — Carbln-es,  1.  w.,  5.00. — Carbolacen«,  g.  w., 
O.iO. — Cairbons.  electric  light,  g-.  w.,  0.04. —  Carburets,  g.  w  ,  0.01. — 
Cjird  casea,  1.  w.,  6  00. — -Cardboard,  tarred,  for  roofing,  0.06;  for 
drawing,  visiting  cards,  or  painting,  0.30;  for  tickets  or  in  rolls  or 
st'i'ips,  for  cash  registers,  and  that  prepared  with  leather  waste, 
0  20;  all  g.  w.;  for  copy  presses  and  other  uses,  1.  w.,  0.60. — Cards, 
playing,  1.  w.,  4  00;  post,  1.  w.,  5.00 — Carbines  and  rifles,  breach 
lopding,  1.  w.,  5.00. — Carmine,  1.  w.,  7  50. — Carpeting,  wool,  printed, 
0.60:  brustles.  1.20;  chenille.  160;  oriental  and  imitations.  2.50;  all 
n.  w. — Carpets,  hemp.  Jute  or  similair  vegetable  fibers,  0  50;  cotton, 
1.20;  wool,  of  coarse  frieze,  1.00;  with  uncut  pile,  1.40;  of  chenille, 
2.00;  oriental,  3.50;  all  n.  w., — Cartridges,  cardboard,  -enipty,  0  60; 
loaded,  0.35;  metal,  empty,  1,20;  loaded,  0.50;  all  gross  welght^^ — 
Csurts.  hand,  gross  weight,  0  25. — Carriages,  baby,  gross  weight,  0.36; 
gun,  free;  rallw^ay,  g.  w.,  0  10;  other,  g.  w.,  1.00.— -Casein,  n.  w.,  0  30. — 
Ca:>elnat©s,  n^  w„  0.30 — Cases,  cotton,  for  pillows,  n.  w.,  3.50;  fancy, 
sillv  lined.  1.  w..  10.00  — Cash  registers  and  boxes,  1.  w.,  0.70. — Cassia 
fl.^tula,  g.  w.,  0.70. — Casters,  for  furniture,  g.  w.  20. — Castoreum,  n. 
w.  25.00.— Castor  oil.  g.  w..  0.20. — Cataplasms.  1.  w.,  2.50 — Catechu, 
1.  w„  0.20 — Catguit,  .1  w.,  1.80. — Celloldlne,  1.  w.,  1.00. — Celluloid,  in 
sheets,  1  w.,  1.80;  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  4.00;  celluloid  films, 
Wilth  photographs,  6  00. — Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  etc.,  0.80  per 
100  kilos;  compressed,  into  articles,  n.  o.  s.,  0.06  per  kilo;  both  g.w.; 
for  dental  use,  1.  w,  8.00;  for  shoe  soles,  g.  w.,  0  25;  for  mending 
china,  0.60. — Cerium,  oxalate,  net  weight.  0.60;  other  compounds, 
n.  w.  5.00. — Chains,  key  rings,  iron  and  steeil,  with  links  uip  to  10 
millimeters,  0.12;  10  to  40  millimeters;  0.06;  over  40  m-illimeters,  0.01; 
all  g.w.;  railroad  chains,  g  w.,  0.10. — Chairs,  common  wood,  g.w.,  0.20; 
other  kinds  of  woods,  with  Inlaid  work  or  with  ornaments  of  common 
kinds  of  woods,  with  inlaid  work,  or  with  ornaments  of  common 
ni<(.tal,  g.  w.,  1.50. — Chalk,  In  lumps,  or  ground,  1.50  per  100  kilos; 
for  schools,  in  orayons,  0.15  per  kilo;  tailors',  0.12;  for  billiards, 
0.25:  all  g.  w — ChaJksitone,  mercurial,  n.  w.,  0.90. — Charcoal,  vege- 
table, 0.01;  drawing,  0.05:  powdered,  0.10;  all  g.  w;  Beldoc  and 
similar  kinds,  1.  w.  0  60. — Chassis,  for  motor  cars,  g  w.,  0.10. — <?heese, 
g.  w.,  0.55.— Chest  protectors,  electric,  1.  w.  6.00  — Chess  games,  tor- 
tolpe-shell,  i>earl,  ivory,  or  Imitation,  25.00;  bone,  vegetable  ivory, 
celluloid  or  rubber,  3.50;  of  other  (materials,  1.80;  all  1.  w — Chicory, 
n.  w.,  0.40. — China,  n.  o.  a.,  with  mountings  of  common  meta.1  other 
than  nickel,  alloys,  neither  silver  nor  gilded,  g.  w ,  0.60;  with 
mountings  of  nickel  or  alloys,  neither  silver  nor  gilded,  g.  w.,  1.20; 
with  silvened  or  gilded  mountings,  1.  w.,  2.20;  with  mountings  of 
iprcclous  metal,  1.  w..  6.00:  painted,  gilded,  enameled,  or  decorated, 
g  w,  0.40;  wh'lte,  g.  w.,  0.16;  ornamental,  0.50;  in  slabs  or  sheets, 
g.  w.,  0.40. — Chloral,  hydrate,  1.00;  albacide,  12.00;  almide  and 
dormlol,  5.00;  all  n.  w. — Chloridlne,  1.  w.,  4.00. — Chloroform,  1.  w, 
1.25. — Chlorophyl,  1  w  ,  3.00. — Chloroplatinate  of  potassium,  per 
gram.  0.50. — Chocolate,  in  form  of  bonbons,  g.  w..  1.00;  in  paste,  not 
otherwise  specified,  g.  w.,  0.50  — Christmas  tree  ornaments,  1  w., 
1.20. — Chromium  sulphate,  g.  w.,  0.002. — Chromogen,  1.  w ,  5.00. — 
Chronographs,  each,  20.00. — Chronometers,  each,  20.00  — Church  fur- 
nishings, free— Cider,  In  bobtles,  0.60  iper  litre;  other  containers, 
0.5v>  per  Mtre. — Cigars,  1.  w.,  7.00;  medicinal,  not  made  of  tobacco. 
1.  w.,  3.00. — Cigarettes,  1.  w..  10  00;  medicinal.  1.  w.,  3.00. — Cigarette 
paper,  in  sheets,  1.  w..  0.50;  In  casings,  1.  w.,  100. — Cigar  boxes,  g.  w., 
0.06 — Cigar  cases,  with  or  without  frames  or  lining,  1,  w.,  6.00;  not 
otherwise  specified,  0.70 — Clnnamate.  n.  w.,  5.00. — Cinematographs, 
■1.  w.,  1.80. — Cinnabar,  g.  w.,  0.30. — Cinnamon,  whole,  g.  w.,  0  10; 
ground,  g.  w,  0.16. — Clays,  g.  w.,  0.02. — Cleansing  preparations,  paste. 
0  25;  /powder,  0.30. — Clocks,  table.  1.  w..  2.00;  wall,  g.  w.,  0.50. — 
Cloth,  adhesive,  1.  w.,  1.20;  bolting,  n.  w.,  6.00. — Clothing,  cotton,  cut 
out,  but  not  made  up.  dutiable  accordln-g  ito  the  fabric  with  a  sur- 
tax of  26%;  peudy-onade  clothing,  n.  o.  s.,  for  men  or  boys.  3.25; 
for  women,  girls,  and  children,  with  cloth  trimmings,  4.60;  trimmed 
with  openwork,  lace  or  embroidery,  9.00;  all  n.  w;  linen,  cut  out, 
but  not  made  up,  duitlable  according  to  fabric  wiith  surtax  of  26%; 
r«'ady-made,  n.  o.  s.,  for  men  and  'boys,  5  00;  for  women,  girls  or 
chlldTten,  w.lth  Cloth  trimtaings,  6.50;  trimmed  with  openwork,  liice 
OT    embroidery,    10.00;   of   lin^n   net,  tull6,   at  lace,   20.00; 'all   h.   w!; 
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of  linen  knit  fabric,  1.  w.,  3  60;  pap>er,  2.60;  silk,  cut  out,  but  not 
nind-e  up,  dutiable  according?  »to  fabric,  with  a  surtax  of  25%;  ready- 
made,  for  men  or  boys,  of  wool  or  wool  with  ailk  threads.  18.00; 
with  less  than  90%  silk,  25.00;  over  90%  «llk,  50.00;  of  transparent 
fabrics  containingr  silk,  80.00;  of  <point.  tulle,  or  lace,  cotton  or 
lin<:n,  with  silk  trimmings,  30.00;  n.  o.  s.,  with  mixed  silk  fabric, 
knitted;  cotton,  knit,  ready-mad'e  clothing,  with  silk  threads,  3  00; 
same  of  linen  or  wool,  5.00;  silk  water-proof,  12.00;  all  n.  w.;  wool, 
CiOthingr,  cut  out,  but  not  ma,de  up,  dutiable  according:  to  fabric  with 
25%  su'rtax;  ready-made,  n.  o.  s.,  for  men  and  boys,  7.00;  for  women, 
girls  or  children.  10.00;  of  knit  fabrics,  3.50;  of  rubber  cloth,  7.00; 
ail  n  w. — Clothespins,  g.  w.,  0.05. — Cloths,  cleaningr.  1-  w.,  0.30.-«- 
Cloves,  whole,  g.  w.,  0.25;  ground,  g.  w.,  0.40. — ^Coal,  not  otherwise 
specified,  free;  moulded  with  other  subs>tances,  g.-w..  per  ton,  2.00. 
Cobalt,  compound,  n  w.,  3.00. — ^Cochineal,  g.  w..  0.90. — Cocks,  Iron 
ancl  steel,  0.10;  copper.  0.50. — ^Cocoa,  crude  or  bean,  0.10;  shells,  0.05; 
ground  or  in  cakes,  0.50;  all  g.  w. — Cocoa  butter,  g.  w,,  0.20 — -Coco- 
nuts, g.  w.,  0.40;  copra,  free. — Cod-liver  oil,  g.  w,  020;  mixed,  g.w., 
0.5G. — Coffee,  in  beans,  n.  w.,  0.10;  hustks,  g.  w,  0.02;  ground  an<l 
chicory  coffee.  0.15;  barley,  malt,  and  acorn  coffee,  1.  w.  0.40. — 
Coffee  mills,  g  w.,  0.15. — Coffins,  wood.  1.00;  iron  and  steel,  0.60; 
aluminum.  4.00;  all  g.  w. — Coins,  free. — Coke,  free. — Collargol,  n,  w., 
40.00. — Collars,  shirt,  of  all  kinds,  3.00  per  -dozen. — Collections  for 
museums,  free — Collodion.  1.  w.,  0.50. — Compounds,  for  clarifying 
licuors;  glue.  0.45;  other,  0.60;  both  g.  w. — Compositions,  for  coating 
barrels,  g.  w..  0.30;  for  hectographs,  1.  w.,  0.70;  for  phonograph 
cylinders.  1.  w.  0  80;  for  cleaning,  g.  w.,  0.25;  for  filtering,  1.  w., 
0.20. — Confetti,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Cookstoves,  iron  and  steel,  not  enameled, 
g.  w.,  0.12:  enameled,  0  15;  portable,  0  20. — Cooperage,  g.  w.,  20.00. 
— Copper,  ore,  crude,  and  sheets,  bars  or  ingots,  free;  in  bars  or 
reds,  for  cutting  bolts,  g.  w.,  0.10;  pure  copper  for  assaying,  n.  w., 
1.80;  copper  filling,  shavings  and  solder;  copper  and  alloy  manu- 
factures, n.  o  8,  1.00;  nickel-plated.  1.50;  silver  or  gilded,  2.50;  all 
1.  w. — Copy  presses,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Coral.  1.  w.,  5.00 — Cordage,  articles 
of.  1  w.,  1150-. — Cords,  cotton,  twisted,  1.  w.,  0.30;  hemp,  braided. 
1,  w.,  0.80;  twisted,  weighing  from  5  to  75  grammes,  per  each  10 
meters.  0.50;  from  75  to  600  grammes,  0.35;  over  600  gramm-es,  0.25; 
ail  g.  w.:  silk,  dutiable  as  trimmings;  wool,  1.  w.  3.00 — Corkscrews, 
1.  w.  0.70. — Corn,  g.  w.,  0  03. — ^Cornlces,  copper,  g.  w,  0.20;  cement, 
g.  w.,  0.15 — Corsets,  cotton  or  wool,  per  dosen  25.00;  silk.  144.00; 
laces,  1  w..  0.90;  stays,  bone,  1.  w,,  1.90;  steel,  0.26. — Cosmetics, 
rouge,  and  face  cosmetics,  1.  w.,  6.00;  for  ithe  hair,  5.00;  depilatories. 
3.00;  all  1.  w. — Cotton;  raw,  free;  seed,  free;  yarn  und  thread,  twisted, 
0  30;  braided,  0.80;  both  1.  w.;  waste,  g.  w.,  0.10;  thread  and  yarn, 
for  weaving,  until  I>ecember  31,  1920,  free;  in  the  following  two 
years,  1.  w,  0.12;  thread,  n.  o.  s..  1.  w..  0.60. — Cotton  fabrics,  ticking 
for  imajttref^s-e-s,  n.  w.,  0.50;  loosely  woven,  an  dembroiderlng.  n.  w., 
0.60,  felt.  n.  w..  0.50;  oilcloth,  g.  w,  0.26;  rugs,  g.  w.,  0.30;  damask, 
n  w.,  1.25:  for  furniture,  curtains  floor  covering,  except  velvet 
and  plush  n.  w..  1  25;  gauze  netting,  and  similar  fabrics,  n.  w,  1.80; 
strips,  embroidered.  1.  w..  4.50;  plaited  or  scalloped.  1.80:  n.  o.  s., 
for  capes,  n  w..  1.00:  for  towels,  and  bath  sheets,  n.  w..  0.75;  kitchen 
toweling  .  n  w..  0.75;  knit  fabrics,  n.  w.,  1.25;  rubber  cloth,  n.  w., 
0.65.  bookbinders'  cloth,  n.  w.,  0  40;  unbleached,  n.  o.  s.,  weighing 
60  grammes  or  more  per  square  meter,  and  having  27  threads  per 
square  of  five  millimeters,  n.  w.,  0.32;  same  having  from  27  to 
36  threads,  0.44;  same  over  38  threads,  0  62;  weighing;  from  40  to 
60  grammes  per  square  meter,  and  with  no  more  than  27  threads 
in  a  square  of  five  millimeters.  0.62:  same  from  27  to  38  -threads, 
0.86;  same  over  38  threads,  1.10;  weighing  less  than  40  grammes  per 
square  meter  and  not  over  28  threods  in  a  square  of  five  milli- 
meters, 0  85;  same  from  27  to  38  threads,  1.10;  over  38  threads,  1.35; 
all  n.  w. ;  bleached  and  carded  fabrics,  n.  o.  s.  are  dutiable  as  the 
corresponding  unbleached  fabric  with  a  surtax  of  0.20  per  kilo; 
fabrics,  n.  o.  s ,  iprinted,  dyed  or  colored,  weighing  300  grams  or 
mere  per  square  meter,  060;  same  weighing  from  200  to  800  grams, 
0  08;  less  than  200  grams,  are  dutiable  as  the  corresponding  un- 
bleached fabric  with  a  siiTtax  of  0.66  per  kilo,  all  n.  w.— Courtplaster. 
3.0C. — Covers,  for  balls,  3.00;  for  bottles,  straw,  0.20;  for  books, 
of   cardboard,    0  40;    not    pasted    on    cardboard,    4.00;    of   pasteboard, 
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O.ro — Cov€rl«ts,  3.00. — Cows,  reduced  to  6.00  per  head,  during  1920 
and  1921. — Cra/yons,  for  school  use,  0.15. — Cream,  for  footwear,  0.50. 
— Creosotal,  5.00  — Oresol,  0.20. — Cringles,  ships'  g.  w.,  0.05.— Crown 
corks,  9.30. — ^Crystal  or  grlassware,  n.  o.  a.,  with  mounting  of  com- 
mon metal,  other  than  nick<el  and  alloys,  iplain,  0.40;  with  nickel 
or  alloy  mountlngrs.  not  silvered  or  srilded,  g.  w.,  0.80;  with  silver 
or  gilded  mouniting«,  1.  w ,  2.20;  with  precious  metal  mountings,  1. 
w..    6.00;   crystfl.1    goods,   n.    o.    s.,    g.    w.,    0.75. — Cylinders   far  phono- 

I  grupha,  recorded,   2.50;  blank.    1  60. — Cuffs,   per  dozen  pairs,   4.20. 

Daggers,  wit-h  fancy  handles,  9,00;  others,  1.80;  n.  o.  s.,  or  with 
precious  metal.  2.50  (all  1.  w  ). — Dammar-gun,  0.05 — Decalcomanlas, 
1.50. — Degras.  for  tanning,  0.15. — Demijohns,  not  polished,  0.10;  pol- 
ished, 0.14  — Derricks,  0.05. — Detonators,  g.  w.,  0.40. — ^Developers,  pho- 
tographic, 1.  w.,  1.50. — Dextrine,  g.  w.,  0.06. — Diamonds,  n.  w.,  5  00 
per  gramme. — Diastase,  10.00. — ^DigaJen,  n.  w.,  25.-r-Di-iodoform,  n.w., 
25  00. — ^Dislnf-ectants,  powders,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Divers*  outfits,  free. — 
Dominoes,  of  tortol«e-shell,  pearl,  or  ivory,  25.00;  of  other  mate- 
rials, 1.80;  of  bone,  vegetable  Ivory,  celluloid,  or  rybber,  3.50;  all 
1.  w. — ^Donkeys,  5  00  per  head. — 'Doors,  wood,  g.  w.,  0.50;  iron,  for 
vaults,  g.  w  ,  O.SO. — Doormats,  g.  w.,  0.50. — Dormiol,  5.00  — ^Dressing 
for  harness,  g.  w.,  0  12. — Dress  shields,  \of  rubberisced  cloth,  without 
silk.  2.40;  with  silk,  6.00;  both  1.  w. — Driers,  for  paint  and  varnish, 
g.  w.,  0  15. — Droppers,  medicine,  •  1.50;  in  form  of  bottles,  0  40. — 
Drops,  medicated,  3.60. — Drums,  1.80. — ^Duck,  cotton  or  linen,  weigh- 
ing less  than  350  gramm-es  per  square  meter,  0.60;  350  grammes  or 
more,  0.30;  both  n.  w.;  not  spe(cified  duck  manufactures,  1.  w.  0.75, 
hemp;  w<eighing  liess  than  350  grammes  per  square  meter,  0.40;  350 
grammes  or  more,  0.25;  both  n.  w.;  linen  duck  goods,  n.  o.  s.,  1  w., 
O.oO — Dyes,    for   leather,    barberry,    0.18;    others,    0.18. — Dyewoods,    g. 

.w.,  0.02. — Dynamite,  g.  w.,  0.08.  ' 

Earths,  n.  o.  s.,  not  u»ed  as  pigmemts,  g.  w.,  .0.02;  for  smelting 
furnaces,  free:  used  in  paints  or  colors,  g.  w.,  0.06;  Puller's  •earth, 
1.  w.,  0.15. — 'Gdinol,  n.  w.,  12.00. — Eggs,  in  natural  state,  0  20;  yolks, 
0.15. — Eikonogen,  n.  w,  5.00. — Elastic,  with  linen  or  cotton,  mone 
than  12  cm.,  0.60;  not  more  than  12  cm.  1.80, — ^with  silk,  not  more 
(tfihn  12  cm.,  1.00;  more  than,  8  00;  with  wool,  more  than  12  cm.^ 
0.60;  not  more,  3.00;  all  1.  w. — Elatine,  n.  w.,  025. — EJlectrical  sup- 
lies,  0  04. — 'Elevators,  freight,  g.w,  0.05. — Embroideries,  n.  o.  s.,  cot- 
tonf  4.50;  for  military  use,  with  gilded  or  silver  threads  of  common 
metal,  12.00;  with  silver,  24.00;  all  1.  w., — Emery  and  Tripoli,  g.w., 
0.05;  emery  wheels,  g.w.  0  02;  emery  cloth,  n.  w.,  0,75. — Emeralds, 
5.0C  per  gram. — Emetin«,  0.15  — Enamel,  0.50. — Engines,  automobiles, 
0.10.— «Envelopes,  paper  for,  0  30;  mourning  paper  for,  1.00; — Epau- 
let*. 6.00  iper  pair. — Ergot  of  rye,  0.75. — Ergotine,  3  60;  in  solution. 
5.00- — Essences  for  flavoring,  3.00. — Ethers,  for  industrial  uses,  1. 
w,,  3.00;  acetic,  butyric,  formic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric,  n  w.,  0.50; 
hydrobromic,  n.  w.,  1  25;  vinic  and  hydrochloric,  1.  w.,  3.00;  hydry- 
odic,  1.  w.,  6.00. — Eucalyptol,  1.25. — Evonlmine,  n.  w.,  10.00  — Ex- 
plosives, 0.08;  caps  for.  0.40 — Extracts,  dyewood,  g.  w,,  0.15;  meat, 
2.00;  pe-rfume,  and  flavoring.  10.00;  ttanning,  0.02;  not  otherwise 
specified,  3.60. — Eyes,  artificial,  25.00. — Eyeglasses,  2.50.  —  Eyelets, 
iron  and  steel,  1  w.,  0.70;  other  metals,  with  celluloid,  1.20;  without 
celluloid,  0.80;  all  1.  w. — Eye  shades,  12.00. 

Fans,  of  ivory,  etCy  25.00;  not  oth.erwise  specified,  3.00. — Fasten- 
ers, for  -cothing,  1.50.-^Fats,  'edible,  0  18. — Faucets,  iron,  0.10;  copper. 
0.50. — Feather  dusters,  1.60. — Feathers,  for  dusters,  pillows,  etc.,  1. 
w..  1.20;  ornamental,  1.  w,  20.00. — Felt,  cotton,  0,50;  wool,  weighing 
o\*«r  300  grammes  per  square  meter,  0.60;  not  over  300  grammes, 
1.80;  brims  or  round  frames,  for  hats,  1.  w..  3.00;  felt  pads,  for  gar- 
ments, 1.  w.  1.80;  others,  tarred,  1  w.,  0.10;  not  tarred,  1.  w.,  0  50. 
Fepdng,  wire,  0.05. — Fencing  supplies,  gloves,  3.00;  masks,  2.00. 
— Ferm<ents,  0.06. — Ferricyanlde,  and  Ferrooiyanide,  O.lO.-^FertUizers: 
per  100  kilos,  phosiphaite,  2.00;  agricultural,  free. — Fibers,  pussava, 
esparto,  etc.,  for  brushes,  g.  w.,  0.03. — Field  glasses,  binocular,  5.00; 
prismatic  telescopes,  each  15  00. — Films,  on  celluloid,  6.00;  photo- 
giaphic  films,  0.80. — ^Filter  paper,  0.25. — Filters,  stone,  g.  w.,  0.05; 
n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  0.16. — Fire  clay,  free. — Fire  extinguishing  apparatus, 
free. — 'Fireworks,  0. 5 O.-^Fish plates,  0.02. — Fish  products,  free — Fix- 
ers, photographic,  1.50. — Flasks,  poaket,  glass  or  orystal,  with 
covers  of  straw  or  caae,  1.  w.,  1.50;  with  covers  of  other  materials 
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pay  duty  according:  to  th«  m&terial.  subject  to  the  highest  rate  (Sfre 
also  bottl-es)  — Flags,  2.00;  for  official  use,  free. — Flax,  raw,  free. 
— Flaxseed,  0.03. — Flooring,  0.50. — Flour,  wlieat,  0.02;  others,  0.15. 
Flowers,  "a-Ptificial.  wax,  1.  w.,  6  00;  «ilk,  1.  w.,  8.00;  paper,  3.00;  ar- 
tificial, plainer  parts,  8.00;  both  1.  w.;  fresh,  free;  medicinal,  g.  w.,  \ 
0.60 — Fluorides,  1.00. —  Foil,  metal,  brakes,  2.50;  gold,  per  gram,  I 
C.04;  lead,  0.20;  platinum,  p^er  gram,  0.04;  silver,  per  gram,  0.04;  tin, 
0.20;  other,  4.00. — Footballs,  1.  w.,  3.00. — Fooitwear,  leather,  boots, 
for  men,  up  to  45  centimeters  height,  72.00  (per  dozen;  over  45  cen- 
timeters, 120.00;  shoes,  with  soles  not  exceeding  16  centimeters 
loi  g,  6.00;  from  16  to  22  centimeters  long,  36,00;  exceeding  22  centi- 
meters. 60.00;  n.  o  s.,  of  leather  or  other  material  not  containing 
silk,  with  soles  up  to  16  centimeters;  4.80;  from  16  to  22  centimeters, 
.9. CO;  over  22  centimeters,  16.00;  all  duties  are  per  dozen;  silk  shoes 
pay  as  leather;  low  shoes  and  slippers,  with  fiber  soles,  n.  w.,  1.20; 
rubber  shoes,  n  w.,  2  00;  wooden  shoes.  6.00  per  dozen. — Forage,  per 
100  kilos,  1.25. — Forks,  1.  w.,  0.70. — Formaldehyde,  g.  w.,  0.15. — 
Formalin,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Formol,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Fountain  ipens,  1.50. — 
FrMme.s,  door,  wood,  0.50;  iron,  0.20. — Frames,  umbrella,  wood.  g.  w., 
0.20:  iron,  0.10. — Freezers,  lce^crea;m,  0.18 — Fucssine,  1.20. — Furfuroi, 
n.  w.,  10.00. — 'Furnaces,  assay,  free. — Furniture,  n  o.  s. ;  willow,  cane 
or  reed.  0.80;  common  or  bent  wood,  0.50;  veneered,  0.70;  of  fine 
wood,  1.00;  upholstered,  of  common  wood.  0  80;  veneered,  1.20;  "* 
gilded,  lacquered,  wi'th  inlaid  work  or  without  ornaments,  or  silk 
fabric,  1.50;  Iron,  0.50;  all  g.  w. — Furs,  fine,  tanned  or  prepared, 
n.  w..  6.0*>;  not  therwise  specified,  n.  w.,  20.00. — Fuses,  electric, 
O.C'}. — Fuses   for  mines,   0.05. 

Gall  nuts.  1.  w.  0.30 — Game  bags,  n.  w..  2.20. — Garters  and  sus- 
penders, cotton,  3.50;  linen,  4.00;  wool,  4.00;  silk,  14.00;  all  1.  w. 
— Gas  mantles,  3.00;  gas  supports,  1.50 —<}as  meters,  0.20. — Games* 
anri  accessories,  n.  o.  s. ;  of  tortoise-shell.  Ivory,  pearl,  or  imita- 
tion, 25.00;  of  bone,  vegetable  ivory,  celluloid,  or  rubber,  3.50;  other 
materials,  1.60;  all  1.  w. — Gelatine,  g.  w.,  0.30. — Girths.  1.50;  wool. 
3.00. — Glassware,  (see,  crystal  and  glassware);  iphotographic,  0.10; 
tubing,  0.05;  waste.  0.01;  window,  neither  colored  nor  frosted,  not 
exceeding  4  millimeters  In  thickness,  0.04;  over  4  millimeters  in 
thickness  and  up  to  60  centimeters  long,  0.12;  over  80  centimeters, 
0  18;  curved  and  beveled  glass,  0.30;  decorated  in  colors,  0.70;  pJain 
glass,  n.  o.  s.,  0.20;  glass  for  paving.  s<kylights  and  tiles,  0.06;  glass 
article.s.  n.  o.  s..  cut.  polished,  edged  and  decorated,  0.20;  all  g  w. 
— Globes,  geographical  or  celestial,  free. — Globes,  for  gardens.  0.30. 
Globules  for  pllla,  3.50:  homeopathic,  1.20 — Glucose,  g.  w.,  0.10. — 
Glue,  adhesive,  g.  w.,  0  30;  Clarifying.  0.45;  liquid,  1.  w.,  0.30;  fish 
ard  sterilized.  1  w..  4.00. — Glove  stretchers,  3.00. — Gloves,  asbestos, 
2.00;  boxing.  3  00;  fabric,  cotton,  knit,  heavy,  4.00;  fine  quality.  0.08; 
linen,  other  than  lace,  0.08;  wool,  0.06;  silk.  0.24;  friction,  2.50; 
leather,  not  lined,  25  00;  lined.  15.00. — Glycerin,  g.  w.  0.25. — Glycin, 
10.00. — Goat.'^kins,  kid  skins,  whole,  n.  o.  s.,  5.00. — Goats.  1.00 — Gog- 
glr-s.  1.00 — (lold,  raw  and  ore  free;  gold  amalgam.  0.05  per  gram; 
compounds,  per  gram.  0.26;  leaf,  1.  w.,  per  gram.  0.04:  gold  twist 
t:nsel,  wire,  threads  and  spangles,  0.30  per  gram. — Gramophone.s. 
ISO — Granite,  in  slabs.  0.02;  not  otherwise  specified.  0.20. — Gra- 
phite, per  100  kilos.  1.50. — Greases,  lubricatlong.  mineral  grease, 
F,     w.,   0.12;   pine   tar,   g.   w.,   0  02;   medicated,   3.50. — Grindstones,   0.02. 

—  Guaycol,  liquid  and  crystalized.  2.00;  n.  o.  s,  5.00;  benzoate  and 
valerate,  10.00;  all  n.  w. — Guitars,  with  inlaid  work,  1.  w.,  3  50; 
without.  1.  w..  180 — Gums;  arable,  copal,  damar,  sandarac,  lac.  Se- 
na gal,  trapacanth.  and  masitic;  0.05;  medicinal,  scammony,  Jalap, 
refined  gutta-percha  and  turpeth.  4.50;  catechu  and  incense,  0.20;  n. 
o.  s.  0.60;  all  1.  w. — Gun  cotton,  0.80. — Gutta-percha,  (see,  rubber). 
— Gutters,  iTon,  0.10;  zinc.  0.20. — Gymnasium  apparatus.  0.45. — Gyp- 
«iim.  raw,  g.  w..  0  02;  pure,  for  dentists,  1.  w.,  0.15;  slabs  or  bricks 
for   building,   g.  w.,   0.10;   gypsum   goods,   g.   w.,    0.40. 

Hair,  human.  1.  w.,  25  00;  animal,  g.  w..  0.10;   human  hair  manu- 
fortures.    1.    w.,    0.60;    vegetable    hair,    g.    w.,    0.06 — Haircloth,    3.00. 

—  Hames,  harness,  0.15. — Hammers,  piano,  0.20 — Hammocks.  1.  w., 
1.50 — Hampere.  fitted,  g.  w.,  0.90. — ^Hams,  g.  w..  0.50. — Handles,  for 
locks  or  furniture;  white  metal,  gilded  or  silvered,  2.50;  others, 
0.60.  tools,  les-s  than  150  grams.  0.25;  over  150  grams,  0.  15;  of  com- 
mor   metal,   gilded   or  silvered,   2.50;  nickel-plated.   1.00;   both   g.   w.; 
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UTTibrella,  1.  w.,  0.20. — Hands,  for  watches,  1.  w..  6.00;  for  wall  or 
table  clocks,  1.  w.  3.00. — (Handkerchiefs,  cotton  not  embroidered, 
1.50;  embrold'cred'  in  one  corner  without  silk,  2.50;  embroidered  or 
trimmed  with  lace,  6.00;  embroidered  with  silk,  9.00;  lin-en.  without 
embroidery,  4.80;  emtbroiderted  in  one  corner  without  s-ilk,  7.20;  with 
embroidery  or  lace  trim-ming-,  without  silk,  12.00;  trimmed  or  em- 
broidered with  silk,  8.00;  silk,  with  lesw  than  20%  silk,  7.00;  from 
20  to  90%  silk.  18.00;  over  90%,  36.00;  of  lace,  70.00;  wool,  3.60;  not 
otherwise  specified,  2.60;  all  n.  w. — Hartshorn,  chips,  0.10;  calcined, 
0.40. — Hat  bands,  leather,  2.00;  cotton  cloth.  3.50;  mourning,  3  00; 
paper,  0.60;  all  1.  w.,  straw  or  wood,  0.40;  silk  or  harsehair.  12.00; 
hat  brims  and  crowns,  cotton,  1.20;  hat  felt,  3.00;  all  1.  w.;  hat 
buckram  shapes,  2.40;  ha.t  linings,  cotton,  1.80;  silk,  10.00;  all  1.  w. 
— Hats  (per  dozen);  cotton,  men  or  boys,  4.80;  for  women  and  girls, 
trimmed,  12.00;  untrimmed,  6.00;  felt  and  beaver,  for  clergy  or  mili- 
tary, and  high  hats,  30.00;  of  hair  felt,  24  00;  of  wool  felt,  12.00; 
of  either  or  both  materials,  itrimmed,  for  women  or  girls.  30.00; 
horsehair,  for  men,  12.00;  for  women,  untrimmed,  12.00;  trimmed, 
36.00:  linen,  for  men.  4.80:  for  men  and  erirls,  trimmed,  12.00;  un- 
trimmed, 6.00;  silk,  trimmed,  84.00;  untrimmed,  39.00;  reed,  .palm 
leaf  or  matting,  1.50  per  kilo;  straw,  for  women  or  gtrls,  (per 
dozen)  trimmed,  18.00;  untrimmed,  6.00. — Hawse  holes,  0.05. — Hay, 
pe  100  kilos,  1.25 — Heels,  not  covered,  0.60;  covered.  1.20. — Helio- 
tropine.  2.50. — Hemp.  g.  w.,  0.02;  hemp  yarn,  soft  twisted  single 
8trnnd,0.20:  twisted,  of  two  or  more  strands,  1  w.,  0.80;  hemp  fa- 
brics, iplain  or  twilled,  n.  o.  «.,  n.  w.,  0.60;  others,  1.20;  hemp  seed. 
g.  w.,  0.03. — Herbs  for  compounding  liquors,  0.90. — Hides,  untanned, 
fr*?e;  not  otherwise  specified.  2.50. — Hides  and  skins;  with  hair, 
ur tanned,  tanned.  1.80;  kid  skins,  box  calf.  5.00:  n.  o.  s..  2.50  — 
H(  ney,  g.  w.,  0.10. — ^Hoops,  wood,  0.02;  iron.  0.01. — ^Hops,  g.  w.,  0.10. 
— Horse  blankets,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  n.  w.,  0.60;  cotton,  1.  w.,  0  60;  wool, 
n  w.,  1.50;  horse  hair,  g  w.,  0.40;  horsehair  fabrics,  n.  w.,  3.00; 
surgical  horsehair,  1.  w..  5.00. — ^Horses.  10.00  per  head. — Horseshoes. 
0  10. — Horseshoe  nails,  0.12. — Hose,  rubber.  0.40;  duck,  0.60. — Hound's 
tongue,  whole  or  powdered.  1.  w.,  5.00. — Houses,  free. — Hydroqui- 
n5ne,    2.00. — Hypodermic   injections,    1.    w.,    10.00. 

Ice,  free. — Tchthyol,  5.00. — Incense,  1.  w.,  0.20. — Indigo.  1.80. — In- 
gliivln.  6.00. — Inhalers,  1.50. — Inks;  .printing,  li'thograph'v  and  te- 
legraphy, g  w.,  0.10:  common,  for  writing,  or  copying,  g.  w.,  0.12; 
writing,  white  or  red.  1.  w,,  0.50;  marking,  jstamping.  or  multi- 
graphing.  1.  w.,  0.70;  in  paste,  n.  o.  s..  g  w.,  0.25;  India  and  imita- 
tion, in  paste,  1.  w..  2.50;  India,  liquid,  1  w..  1.00. — Incecticldes,  g. 
vr ,  0.20. — Insoles,  electric,  1  w.,  6.00. — Instruments,  musical,  per- 
cussion, 1.  w,  1.80;  wind,  n.  o.  s.,  3.00;  string,  played  with  bow, 
n.  o.  s.,  3.00:  Insitruments.  n  o.  s.,  1.80,  all  1.  w.;  scientific,  free; 
teh'gra.ph,  0  05;  telephone.  0.05.  (See,  pianos,  guitars  and  organs.) 
—  Insulators.  0.04. — Invoices,  printed,  2.00. — Iodine,  n.  w.,  5.00. — Iron 
ana  steel,  bars,  not  painted,  0.01;  painted.,  0.10:  for  buildings,  ridge 
pkces,  0.10;  sheet  irons.  0.20;  ornamental..  0.20;  ore,  free:  scrap, 
anr  filings,  free;  filings.  1.20;  stamped.  0.20;  structural,  0.06. — Iron, 
pu  dicinal,  1.  w.,  3.60. — Iron  paint,  0.12. — Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
itures.  n.  o.  s..  silver  plated  or  gilded,  1.  w.,  2.50;  enameled,  of 
wrought  iron,  g.  w..  0  25;  cast  iron,  g.  w..  0.15;  with  .parts  of  pearl, 
ivory,  or  tortoise-shell,  1.  w.,  8.00;  with  celluloid  or  imitation  ivory, 
(except  knives/.  1.  w.,  1.50;  same  coated  with  copper,  tinned,  gal- 
vanized or  painted,  of  wrought  Iron.  0.18;  fine  or  odd  castings.  0  18; 
other  castings,  0.12;  all  g.  w.;  manufactures,  plated  with  nickel  or 
airmirum,  are  dutiable  at  rates  for  same  articles  without  plating, 
plu.s  SOtj,;  m«.nufactures  of  wire  or  wire  cloth,  silver  plated  or 
gilded,  1.  w.,  2.50. — Iron  compounds,  chromogen,  1.  w.,  5.00;  car- 
bonate, ammoniachloride;  chlorides,  phosphate,  lactate,  black  oxide, 
saccharate.  pure  sulphate,  and  ammonia  sulphaite,  1.  w.,  0.30;  glycl- 
rophosphate,  hypop'hosphite  and  citrate,  1.  w.,  3.00;  cacodylate,  io- 
dide, n.  w.,  5.00;  acetate  and  sulphide,  g.  w.,  0.05;  red  oxide,  and 
magnetite,  g.  w.,  0  10;  impure  sulphate,  g.  w.,  0.01;  n.  o.  s.,  1.00, — 
Issue  peas,  1  w.,  2.00. — Ivory,  manufactures,  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  20.00; 
vegetable,  manufactures,  1.  w.,  2.00. 

Jack  pins,  1.  w.,  0.05. — Jackscrews,  0.05  — Jalap,  4.50. — Jars,  earth- 
env/are.,  g.  w..  0.05;  ba/ttery,  g.  w.  0.10. — Jasper  (see,  marble). — 
Jelly    preparations,    1.00. — Jierked    beef,    g.    w.,    0.60. — Jewelry;    gold 
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anri  platinum,  without  pearls  or  precious  stones,  (per  grra-m)  0.10; 
with  tpearls  or  precious  stones,  0.60;  silv«red,  without  grems,  0.02; 
with  eremfi,  0.60;  imitation  (per  kilo),  with  pieoes  of  tortodse-shell, 
ivory  or  pearl,  7. 00;  KiMed  o-r  silvered.  7.00;  not  ffilded  or  silvered, 
2.50:  all  1.  w. — Journal  boxes,  0.10. — Juice,  fruit,  0.25. — Jute,  raw, 
p  w.,  0  02;  yarns,  soft  twisted,  gr.  w.,  0.10;  Jute  fabrics,  (Siee,  hemp 
fabrics).' 

Kamala,  n.  w.,  3.019. — Keys,  1.  w.,  0  50. — Keys,  piano,  2.50. — Key- 
hole i^uards.  1.  w.,  l.St) — Key  rin]Eirs.  1.  w.,  1.50. — Knives;  kitchen  and 
butcher,  1.  w.,  0.60;  iron  and  «teel,  far  tables,  0.70;  with  parts  of 
celluloid  or  imitation  ivory,  1.80;  for  sailors,  0.60;  all  1.  w. — Knit 
eroods,  fabrics,  n.   w.,   1.25. — Kola,  1.  w.,  2.00;  kola  nuts.   0.30. 

Labels,   stamped    on   cotton   or   linen   cloth,    3.50;  on   paper,,    6.50; 
of  grlass,  6.00;  all  1.  w. — ^Laces  and  pleat In-^s,  cotton,  l.w.,  0.08;  linen. 
16.00;  silk.   0.75;  all  1.   w. — iLactogrol,   3.00. — Lactucarium,  .5.00. — Lake, 
ca:mlnated,    g.    w.,    0.90. — ^Luminerla,    5.00. — Lampblack,    gr.    w.,    0.05. 
— Lamps;  oil,  iron  and  steel,  g  w.,  0.15;  copper  and  alloys,  not  var- 
nished,   tinned   or    palnt-ed.    g.    w.,    0.40;    nickel    iplated,    1.    w.,    0.60; 
grlass,   plain.   0.10;   with   base   of   lead,   pewter  or   copper,    0.25;    with 
base    of   n*ckel,    white    metal,    or    silver    alloys,    0.60;    with    base   of 
oth^r  material,  n.  o.  s..  0.15;  all  g:.  w. ;  with  silvered  or  g:ilded  base, 
dutiable   with   surtax   of   50%. — Lamps,   arc,    g:.   w.,   0.04;  electric,   gf. 
w.,   fyi8;   electric  of   Iron   or  steel,  0.70;   Incandescent.-  0.04;   for   car- 
riag:es,    neither    silvered    nor    nickeled.    2.50;    silvered    or    nickeled, 
6.0(. — Lamps,    welg^hts    for,    of    iron.    0.18;    of  tin,    lead,    etc.,    0.10. — 
liamp   wicks,   0.75. — 'Lanolin,    0.75. — Lanterns.    1.    w..    0.50.    Lard,   0.25. 
Lttrgln.    40.00. —  Laths,    rougrh,    0.02;   ipainfted,   0.06. — ^Lau-rel   oil,    0.20. 
— Lavatories,  0.12. — Lead,  ore.  bar  or  sheet,  free;  g^ranulated  filingrs 
or  shavingrs,  gr.  w.,  0.25;  powdered,  1.20;  lead  manufactures,  n.   o.  s., 
1.00;  nickel  plated,  1.50;  silvered  or  griWed,  2.50;  leaf,  0.04;  «.ll  1.  w. 
— Lead    compounds,    acetate.    0.10;    chloflde    and    nitrate,    0.20;    pure 
carbonate,  0.40;  iodide.  3.00:  n.  o.  s.,  1.00;  all  n.  w. — Leather  manu- 
factures,   (or  lined  with  leather)   n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,   3.00;  leather  cuit  in 
pieces  for  footwear,  n.  w.,  8.00. — Leather  (see,  hides). — ^Lecithin   (le- 
cithol)    1.    w.    25.00. — Leches,    free. — Lenses,   1.    w.,    2.00 — Lichens,    1. 
w  .   0  15. — ^I.-ime,  gr.   w.,   per  100   kilos.   0.40. — Lumber,   bulldlngr,   rough 
OP   merely   sawed.    0.30    per   square   metre;   worked,    1.00    per   square 
metre;    veneer    for    furniture,    0.10   iper    kilo,    g.    w.;    cabinet    woods, 
1.00    per    square    metre. — -Linen,    raw,    free;    yarn.    n.    w„    0.60;    Linen 
fabrics,    and    strips    or    bands    with    threads    not    containing    silk,    1. 
w .  4.50;  fabrics,  n.  o.  w.,  plaited,  scalloped,  or  embroidered  in  chain, 
without   silk,   n.  w.   1.80;   fabrics   for  towels,   and  bath  sheets,   n.   w., 
0.80:    knit   fabrics,    n.    w..    1.25;    unbleached    fabrics,    n.    o.    w.,    mixed 
or  not  with  wool  in  a  proportion  of  less  than   10%   wool,  containing 
net    over   8   tthreads    in    a    square    5    millimetres    to    the    side.,    0.10; 
same  from   8   to   18   threads,   0.60;   same  from   18   to   80   threads,  0.90; 
same   over   30    threads,    1  40;    same,    bleached,   dyed,   printed,    or   col- 
ored,,  having  not  over  30   threads,  1.40;   same  over  30  threads,   2.60: 
fabrics,    figu'red,    or    other    than    plain    or    twilled,    n.    o.   s.,    2.00;    all 
n.  w. — Linoleum,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Linseed  oil.  g.  w.,   0.23. — ^Lint,  for  me- 
dicinal   use,  1.    w.,    0.50. — ^Liquors,  iper   litre.   In    bottles,    2.50;    other 
containers,   2.00    (See,   Wines). — ^Litharge,   1.   w.,   0.08. — ^Lithlum,   com- 
pounds   of,    n.    w.,    3.00. — Lithographic   stones,    g.    w.,    0.03. — ^Litmus, 
unmanufactured,   0.20;   paper   for  chemical   reaction,   1.    w.,   2.00. — ^Lo- 
comotives, g.   w.,  0.03. — Logwood  exitract,   0.15. — ^Lubricants,  mineral, 
for    machinery,    0.03;    mineral    grease,    0.12;    pine    tar,    0.02;    n.    o.    s.. 
0.20;    for   belting,    g.    w.,    0.25;   all    g.    w. — ^Lubricators,   1.   w.,    0.10. — 
Lupullne,  n.   w.   l.?.**;   Lycopodlum,   1.   w.   1.00. — ^Lysoform,   g.   w.,   0.20. 
— Lysol,  g.   w.,  0.20. 

Machines,  adding,  1.  w.,  0.60;  agricultural,  g.  w.,  0.03;  cinemato- 
graph, 1.  w.,  1.80;  copying,  1.  w.,  0.50;  generating,  g.  w.,  0.04;  In- 
dustrial,, g.  w.,  0.03;  photographic,  1.  w.,  0.60. — ^Magasines,  free. — 
Magnesia,  1.  w.,  1.80. — ^Magnesium,  m^taJllc,  n.  w.,  6.00;  oxide,  cal- 
cined. 1.  w.,  0.25;  carbonate  and  pure  chloride,  1.  w.,  0.10;  impure 
chloride,  g.  w.,  0.03;  compounds,  n.  o.  «.,  n.  w.,  1.60. — Mahograny,  per 
square  meter,  1.00. — -Majolica,  g.  w.,  0.40. — Malt,  n.  w..  per  100  kilos, 
l.fo. — ^Maltine.  n.  w..  10.00. — ^Manganese  iperoxide,  g.  w.,  0.03;  sul- 
phate, g.  w.  0.10;  borate,  carbonate  and  chloride,  1.  w.,  0.20;  acetate, 
1.  w.,  0.75;  n.  o.  s.,  n.  w.  2.60. — ^Mtenikins,  with  head,  1.60;  without 
head,  0.60;  both  1.  w.-^Manna,  g.  w.,  0.76. — ^Maxit!lM,  gas,  1.  w..  3.00. 
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— Maps,  free. — Marble,  same  duties  as  Alabaster. — Margrarlne,  0.30. 
Mastic^  1.  w.,  0.05. — Mats,  Chinese,  0.25;  door,  g.  w.,  0.60. — ^Matches, 
g.  w.,  0.40. — ^Mattlne  for  furniture,  n.  w.,  1.80. — Mattresses,  iron  and 
fiteel,  1.  w.,  0..40;  filled  with  feathers,  with  silk  cover,  6.00:  same 
without  silk  cover,  3.00;  both  n.  w. — -Meat  and  products,  0.20;  ex- 
tracts, 2.00;  canned  m<eats,  0  80  (All  are  g.  w.). — Measures,  lengrth, 
for  professional  people,  1.  w.,  0.80. — Medals,  1.  w..  2.50 — Medicine 
chests,  1.  w.,  1  20. — Meerschaum,  rough,  n.  w.,  40.00;  manufactured 
In  groods.  n.  o.  s..  n.  w.,  70.00. — Memorandum  books,  1.  w.,  1.80. — 
Mc-nthol  pencils,  1.  w.,  3.00;  pure.  5.00;  benzoate  and  valerate,  18.00; 
both  1.  w. — ^Mercury,  free;  chalk«>tone,  0.90;  acetate,  benzoate,  bro- 
mide, oxyoyanlde,  and  salycilate,  2.50;  bichromate,  iodide,  and 
npphtolate,  004.;  cacodylate,  8.00;  salts,  n.  o.  s.,  1.00;  all  r^.  w. — 
Meters,  0.20. — ^Methol.  n.  w.,  10.00. — Methyl  arsenate,  n.  w.,  600. — 
Methylene,  g.  w.,  0.20. — ^Me^ronomes,  each,  2  40. — Mica,  in  sheets, 
g.  w.,  0.60;  manufactures,  0.75. — Milk,  fresh,  0.08;  sterilized,  0.20; 
condensed  or  evaporated,  0.40;  all  g.  w. — ^Milk  cans.  0.15. — Milk  su- 
gar, g.  w.,  0.25. — ^Millstones,  0.01. — Millwork  for  buildings,  0.50. — 
Mills,  coffee,  0.15. — Mirbane,  0.16. — Mirrors,  glass,  not  over  80  cen- 
timeters long,  with  wood,  pasteboard,  pulp,  zinc,  iron,  or  tin  frame, 
0.30:  with  frames  of  copper,  bronze,  or  brass  frame.  0.80;  with  frame 
of  nickel,  white  metal,  argentan.  celluloid,  or  silver  plated,  1.25; 
exceeding  80  centinveters  long,  0.70;  plate  glass,  silvered.  no.t  over 
80  centimeters  long,  0.35;  over  80  centimeters,  0  70.  all  g.  w. — Models, 
scientific,  free. — Molasses,  0.05. — 'Moldings,  wood,  in  the  white,  0.30; 
gilded,  silvered  or  varnished.  0.50;  of  saw<lu8t  com.posItion,  1.00;  ce- 
ment, 0  15;  all  g.  w. — Molybdate,  n.  w..  5.00. — Morocco  leather,  6.00. 
— Moss,  0.30. — Mother-of-pearl,  manufactures  of.  not  otherwise  spec- 
ified, 3.00. — ^Motorcycles,  1.  w.,  1.50. — Motors:  aeroplane,  free;  in- 
dustrial, n.  o.  s.,  0.04;  automobile  and  truck,  0.10.  all  g.  w. — ^Mouth 
organs,  g.  w.,  0.70 — ^Mules,  10.00  per  head. — ^Mucilage,  see  glue. — 
Mufflers,  see  Shawls. — Mushrooms,  dry,  0.20;  n.  o.  s.,  0.10.  fresh, 
0.05;  all  g.  w. — ^Music  boxes,  g.  w.,  0.70. — Music  paper,  1.  w.,  0.30. 
— ^Music.  printed,  n.  w ,  0.15. — ^Muslc  records,  1.60. — Musk,  natural, 
n.  w.,    0.20;    artificial,  n.  w.,   8.00. — ^Mustard  plasters,  1.  w.,   1.20. 

Nails  and  tacks;  Iron  and  steel,  wire,  up  to  25  millimeters  long, 
0.16;  over  25  millimetres.  0.10;  cut  up  to  25  millimetres,  0.16;  over 
25  millimeters.  1.06;  with  heads  of  other  material,  or  covered  with 
lefither,  up  rto  26  mllllm>eter.s,  0.45;  over  25  millimeters.  0.35;  horse- 
shoe, 0.12;  copper,  plain,  0  50;  nickel  plated,  0.75;  silvered  or  gilded, 
1.20:  special  for  boats.  0.05;  tarpaulin,  0.07;  zinc.  0  16,  all  g.  w. — 
Napkins.  Fee  Tablecloths. — ^Napthalene,  g.  w,,  0.05. — ^Napthol,  n.  w., 
0.5('. — 'Naphtholate,  n.  w  .  4.00. — Neckties,  1.  w.,  6.50. — ^Neckties:  cot- 
ton or  linen,  for  men.  6.50;  wool.  10.00;  silk,  30  00,  all  1.  w. — ^Needles, 
foi  musical  Instruments,  1.  w.,  3.00;  sewing,  etc.,  1.  w..  0.10. — NeroUn, 
n.  w..  5.00. — ^Neuroslne'.  1.  w.,  2.00. — Newspapers,  free. — Nickel  com- 
pounds: sulphate  and  ammonlosulphate.  0.25;  n.  o.  s.,  2.00;  all  n  w. 
— NJckel,  bars,  sheets  or  plates,  g.  w.,  025;  manufactures,  not  other- 
\\ise  specified,  silvered  or  gilded,  1.  w..  8.00;  not  silvei*ed  or  gilded, 
1.  w.,  3. 00;  mechanical  appliances,  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  2.50. — Nitrobenzine, 
g.  w..  0.15. — Nitpoglyoerine.  1.  w.,  1.25 — ^Nitroprus«lde,  sodium,  n. 
w.  5.00. — Nutmegs,  1.  w.,  0.30. — Nuts,  iron,  g.  w.  0.10. — Nuts,  g.  w., 
0.20;  gall,  kola,  nutmegs,  1.  w.,  0.30. — Nux  vomica,   1.  w  ,  0.30. 

Oars.  0.50  each. — Oats,  g.  w..  0.10. — Ochers,  g.  w.,  0.05. — OH  cans, 
1  w.  0.10. — Oil  .paints,  1.  w..  1.20. — Oilcloth,  cotton,  g.  w.,  0.25;  paul- 
linla,  n.  w..  3.00. — Oils,  medicinal:  almond,  cod  liver,  cade,  castor, 
laured,  and  vasseline,  g.  w.,  0.20;  cod  liver,  combined  with  other 
substances,,  g.  w.,  0.60;  n.  o.  s.,  1.  w  ,  1.00. — Oils,  edible,  oleomarga- 
rine, g.  w.,  0.30;  n.  w.,  0.25;  Illuminating,  g.  w.,  per  100  kilos,  3.00; 
linseed,  g.  w.,  0.25;  n.  o.  s.,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Oilstones,  g.  w.,  0.30. — Oint- 
ments,. 1.  w.,  1.20. — Oleln,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Opera  glasses,  with  mounting 
of  precious  metal.  3000;  others.  15.00. — Opium,  In  powder,  8.00;  ex- 
tracts, 12.00. — Orexine,  n.  w.,  26.00. — Organs,  g.  w.,  0.70 — Ornaments, 
architectural,  gypsum,  0.40;  porcelain,  not  enameled,  0.10;  enameled 
o."  mosaic,  0.25;  all  g.  w.;  sweet  paste.  1.  w.,  2.50;  teracotta,  0.60; 
porcelain,  0.40;  all  g.  w.,  funeral,  iron  and  steel,  1.  w.,  0.60;  wreaths, 
ano  n.  o.  8.»  1.  w.,  16.00;  gla«s,  g.  w.,  0.30;  marble  or  metal,  g.  w., 
0.30;  paper,  g.  w.,  0.35;  silver,  n.  w.,  0.06  per  gram;  straw,  1.  w., 
1.20;  wood,  see  Mouldings. — Ornaburg.  cotton,  not  over  16  threads 
to  square  of  5  millimetres  to  the  side,  n.  w.,  0.20,  for  bags,  0.26. — 
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Orpiment,  0  15. — Orthopedic  apparatus,  1.  w.,  3.60. — Qrtol,  n.  w.,  10.00. 
— Oxygen,  g.  w.,  0.50. 

Pack  animals,  free. — -Padlocks.  1.  w.,  0.50. — Pa^ds,  shoulder,  or 
clothing,  1.  w.,  0.36;  woolen  for  garments,  1.  w.  1.80. — Paints,  and 
'COiora:  water,  or  oil.  liquid,  in  pas-te  or  solid,  n.  o.  s.,  0.09;  special 
for  iron,  0.12;  for  ship  bottoins,  0.30;  with  alcahol  or  varnish,  and 
enamel,  0.50;  in  lumps  os  powdered,  indigo,  1.80;  prussian  and  ul- 
•tn.marine  blue,  0.10;  vermillion,  0  30;  zinc  white,  0.01;  cochineal  and 
li*ke,  0.90;  all  g.  w.;  colors  in  tubes  for  oil  paintings,  or  water  color, 
1.20;  in  small  cakes  for  schools,  0.60;  alizarine,  fuschine,  aniline, 
and  other  coal  tar  colors,  1.20;  carmine,  7.50;  all  1.  w. — ^Paintings, 
fo.*  public  exhibition,  fr«ee;  others,  g.  w..  1.00; — Palm  honey,  g.  w., 
0.10 — Palm  seed,  free. — Paper:  Insect  and  toilet,  g.  w.,  0.20;  book- 
blndir^g,  box  covering,  etc.,  1.  w.,  0.10;  silk  or  rice,  for  co»pylng  or 
decorating,  1.  w.,  0.50;  blank  for  drawing  or  oil  painting,  1.  w,  0.30; 
carbolic,  tracing,  glacier,  albuminized  and  sensitized  for  photo- 
graphy. 1.  w.,  1.50;  cross  section  for  drawing  and  blue  print,  1.  w., 
0  50;  for  mimeographic  copies,  1.  w.,  3.00;  with  perfoated  borders,  or 
prt>pared  for  decorating,  1.  w.,  2.00;  varrnished  and  glazed  on  one 
side,  n.  o.  s.,  imitation  gilded  or  silvered,  1.  w.,  0,35;  any  other  color, 
1.  w.,  0.25;  gilded  or  silvered,  loose,  1.  w.,  1.26;  pasted  upon  card- 
boerd,  1.  w.  0.60;  n.  o.  s.,  dyed  In  the  pulp  or  of  natural  color,  1.  w., 
0.20;  blotting  or  filtering,  1  w.,  0.20;  Alaska,  and  similar  paper,  1. 
w.,  0.40;  n.  o.  s.,  white  or  light  cream  color,  containing  no  enimal 
glue,  containing  mechanical  wood  pulp,  and  that  coated  on  both 
sides,  free;  not  containing  mechanical  wood  pulp,  g.  w.,  0.10;  n.  o.  s., 
containing  animal  glue,  1.  w..  0.20;  n.  o.  s.,  ruled,  1.  w.,  0.30;  with 
monograms  or  ornaments,  and  primted  blanks,  I.  w.,  2.00;  mourning 
writing  paper  and  gilded  edge  .paper,  with  envelopes  to  match,  1.  w., 
1.00;  printed,  n.  o.  s.,  dutiable  at  rates  for  corresponding  class,  plus 
25%  surtax. — Paper  pulp,  .per  100  kilos,  0.50. — Papier-mach6,  1.  w., 
1.20. — Parchment,  n.  w.,  6.00. — 'Paraffin,  g.  w.,  0.05. — Paraldehyde, 
n.  w.,  0.60. — Paris  green,  n.  w.,  0.25. — Parts  for  repair  are  dutiable 
as  the  machines  they  belong  to. — Pastry,  g.  w.,  0.50. — Paullinia,  n. 
w  .  3.00. — P^nuts,  g.  w.,  0.01. — Pearls,  n.  w.,  5.00  per  gram. — ^Pedals, 
foi  pianos.  1.  w.,  0.20. — Pegs,  for  shoes,  g.  w.,  0.10;  for  musical  in- 
struments, of  ivory,  2.50;  of  other  kinds,  0.50. — Pencils,  1.  w.,  0.02; 
for  mechanics.  2.50. — Pen  and  pencil  holders,  iron,  1.50;  nickel,  plain, 
2.50;  gilded  or  silvered,  7.00;  all  1.  w. — Pens,  L  w.,  0.50. — Penknives, 
w'th  ivory,  per  dozen,  4.00;  with  other  materials,  1.20. — Pepper, 
whole,  g.  w.,  0.25;  ground,  0.40. — Pepsin,  n.  w.,  2.50. — Peptone,  n.  w., 
2.50. — Perforators,  check,  1.  w.,  1.25;  Iron,  nickel,  1.  w.,  250. — Per- 
hydrol.  n.  w.,  6.00. — Periodicals,  free. — Petroleum,  crude,  0.05;  for 
illuminating  jpurposes,  per  100  kilos,  3.00. — Phenocoll,  n.  w.,  20.00. — 
Phonographs,  n.  w.,  180;  phonograph  needles,  3.00;  cylinders,  bla|k, 
l.rO;  recorded,  2.50;  discs,  blank.  3.00;  recorded,  6.00;  all  1.  w. — 
I'Uosphorus,  I  w..  0.20,  —  Photographic  supplies,  albums,  -tortoise- 
shell  covers,  8.00;  not  otherwise  specified,  2.00;  amber  varnish,  1. 
w..  1.20;  machines  and  apparatus.  1.  w.,  0.60;  mounts.  1.  w.,  0.60; 
paper,  1.  w.,  1.50;  pins,  wood  or  metal,  g.  w.,  0.05;  plates,  g.  w.,  O.lO; 
(See  films  and  also  chemicals,  under  respective  names). — Pianos, 
upright,  0.50;  grand,  0.70;  players,  0.70;  all  g.  w. — Pictures,  not 
framed,  2.50;  framed.  1.50;  for  schools,  free  (See  also  Paintings.) — 
Fill  boxe.s,  1.  w,  1.00. — IMlls,  1.  w.,  3.50. — Pillars,  iron,  g,  w.,  0.06. 
— Pillows,  see  Mattresses. — Pillowcases,  cotton,  3.50;  linen,  without 
openwork,  lace  or  embroidery,  2.50;  with  openwork,  lace  or  em- 
broidery, 5.00;  all  1.  w. — Pins,  1.  w.,  0.70;  Jack  pins,  0.05. — Piperadine, 
n.  w.,  15.00. — Piperine,  n.  w.,  15.00. — Pipes  and  fittings,  earthenware. 
C.04;  brass  and  copper,  0.20;  for  steam  boilers  and  >condenser8,  0.05; 
iron:  draining,  0.10;  cast  iron,  0.02;  wrought  Iron  or  steel,  0.03; 
Btnet  iron,  0.15;  tJn  and  lead,  0.06;  zinc,  0.20;  all  g.  w. — Pipes,  smok- 
ing: wood.  4.00;  gypsum,  g.  w,  0.40;  earthenware,  1.  w.,  1.00;  porce- 
lain and  glass,  1.  w.,  2.00. — Plsitols  and  revolvers:  with  fancy  han- 
dles, and  those  of  Browning,  Colt,  or  similar  makes,  15.00;  n.  o.  s., 
10.00;  both  1.  w. — Pistachio  nuts,  g.  w.,  0.40. — Pitch',  vegetable,  bur- 
guj.'dy,  1.  w.,  0.15. — Pitchers,  g.  w.,  0.05. — Plants,  (See  Flowers). — 
Plasters,  medicinal,  in  paste,  0.90;  on  cloth,  pt^per,  leather,  3.00; 
mustard.  1.20;  all  1.  w. — Plaster  of  Paris,  see  Gypsum. — Plates,,  iron, 
railway,  g.  w.;  0.02.— Platinum  and  manufacture,  pay  same  duty, 
as  gold   atid  manufacftures. — Platinum  compounds;  jchlorlde,   free;,  n. 
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0.  s..  n.  w.,  0.10 — Plumbing:  suippUes:  iron  and  steel,  g.  w.,  0  10; 
copper  and  brass,  g.  w.,  0.50;  porcelain,  g.  w*,  0.12. — Plumbago,  g. 
w.,  per  100  kilos,  1.50. — Polish,  liquid,  for  carriages  and  harnesses,  g. 
v/.,  0  12;  see  also  Shoepolish. — Pomades.  1.  w.,  1.20;  for  cleaning,  g. 
w.,  0.25. — Porcelain,  se«  Chinaware. — Potash,  caustic,  1.  w.,  0.15. — 
Potassium,  n.  w.,  12.00. — Potassium  compounds:  ferricyanide  and 
ft-rrocyanide.  g.  w.,  0.10;  bicarbonate,  pure  caustic  potash,  .pure 
chipride,  neutral  oxalate,  sulphate,  and  sulphite,  1.  w.,  0.15;  cyanide, 
bichromate,  carbonate,  nttrate,  and  solid  silicate,  g.  w.,  0  05;  chlo- 
rate, impure  chloride,  silicate,  liquid,  and  chromium  sulphate,  g. 
w.,  0.02;  glycerophosphate,  hypophosphate,  guaiacolsulphate.  and  va- 
lerate, n.  w.,  2  00;  iodides,  n.  w.,  3.00. — Powders,  disinfectants,  g.  w., 
0  20;  explosives,  powder  for  mines,  g.  w.,  0.10;  smokel-ess,  g.  w,  1.40; 
n.  o.  8.,  g.  w.,  0  12;  Insect,  g.  w.,  0.02;  jelly,  1.  w.,  2.00;  for  cleaning 
m<;tals,  g,  w„  0.30;  peptonizing,  1.  w.,  2.50;  talcum,  1.  w,  0.76;  toilet, 
scented,  1.  w.  3,00;  not  perfum-ed  1.  w.  0.75. — Powder  puffs.  1.  w., 
5.00. — Preparations,  albuminous,  g.  w.,  1.80. — Pr«.S8es.  copying,  1  w., 
0.50. — Projectil-es,  free — Printing  supplies:  wood  type  and  vignettes, 
0.90;  type  metal,  0.15;  supplies  and  parts,  n.  o.  a.,  0.03;  all  g.  w. — 
Prophylamine.  n.  w..  2.00. — Provisions  for  ships,  free. — Prunes,  g. 
w..  0.40 — Pulleys,  6.00. — Pulp,  paper,  g.  w.,  per  100  kilos,  0.50. — 
Pupice  stone,  rough  or  ground,  g.  w.,  0.05;  made  up  in>to  bricks  or 
other  shapes,  g.  w.,  0.10 — Pum.ps,  fire  extinguishing,  free. — Punches, 

1.  w.,  1.20. — -Purses,  1.  w.,  6.00 — Pyridine,  n.  w.,  2,50. 

Quassia  cups,  1.  w.,  1.50 — Quills,  1.  w.,  2.00. — Quilted  fabric,  n. 
w,  6.00. — -Quilts:  cotton,  filled  with  feathers,  1.60;  with  other  ma- 
terial, 0.70;  fur,  5  00;  ailk,  filled  with  feathers,  10.00;  with  other  ma- 
•t^rial.  6.00;  wool,  filled  with  feathers,  2.50;  with  other  material. 
1.50;   all  n.   w.    (See  also  Bedspreads). — Quinie.   n.   w  ,    10.00. 

Rackets.  1.  w,,  3,00 — Rags,  free. — Railings,  iron,  g.  w.,  0.20. — 
Rails,  g.  w.,  0.01. — ^Railway  materials:  brakes,  g.  w.,  0.10;  chains, 
coupling,  g.  w.,  0.10;  Journal  boxes,  g  w.,  0.10;  plates,  g.  w.,  0.02; 
platforms,  revolving,  g.  w.,  0.10;  -springs,  g.  w.,  0  10;  structural  Iron, 
g  w.,  0.06;  switches,  g.  w.,  0.10;  turntables,  g.  w.,  0  10. — Raincoats, 
cotton,  n.  w.,  6.00;  wool,  n.  w..  7.00. — Resins,  pine,  industrial,  g.  w., 
0.15;  n  o.  s.,  1.  w.,  0.60;  see  also  under  special  names. — Raisins,  g. 
w..  0.40. — Razors,  per  dozen,  with  itortoise-shell,  ivory,  or  pearl 
handle,  12.00;  n.  o.  s..  3.00;  safety,  12.00. — Reagents,  photographic,  1. 
w.,  1.50. — Reed  for  furniture,  g.  w.,  0.05;  Reed  manufactures,  n.  o.  s.. 
1.  w.,  1.00. — ^Reflectors,  glass,  g.  w.,  0.30. — >Regulu8,  n.  w.,  0.40. — 
Rennet,  liquid,  g.  w.,  0.06;  powder,  1.  w.,  1.00. — Resorcine,  n.  w.  2.00. 
— Rhubarb,  1.  w..  2.00. — Ribbons,  with  not  over  20f/r  silk,  7.00; 
from  20  to  90%  14.00;  over  909f,  34.00;  all  n.  w. — Ridge  pieces,  g.  w.. 
0  10. — Rifles,  see  Carbine. — Roofing*  materials:  ruberoid,  elastic  and 
similar  kinds,  0.10;  shingles.  0.06;  earthenware,  0.05;  cardboard, 
0.06;  all  g.  w. — Roots.  Tuoneric,  0.15;  medicinal,  n.  o.  «,  0.25;  both 
g.  w. — Ropes,  hemp,  ju-te,  0.25;  see  also  Cord — Retries,  with  metal 
chains,  1.00;  with  silver  chains,  1.  w..  12.00. — Rosary  beads,  1.  w., 
l.DO, — Rosewood,  .per  square  meter,  1.00 — Rowlocks,  g.  w.,  0.12. — 
Rubber,  soft,  crude,  0.04;  in  sheets,  0.20;  with  cloth  for  packing, 
0.86;  vulcanized.  In  sheets.  1.20;  residues,  0.12;  all  g.  w  ;  solution, 
1.  w.,  0.60;  rubber  manufactures,  n.  o.  s..  1  w..  2.50:  rubber  ho.'*e,  0.40; 
rubber  supplies  for  druggists,  n.  o.  s.,  soft  or  rubberized  cloth,  2.50; 
hard  rubber,  1  50;  both  1.  w. — Ruberoid.  g.  w.,  0.10. — Rubidium,  n. 
w..  16.00. — Rubles,  n.  w.,  5.00  per  gram. — Rugs,  see  Carpets. — Rye, 
g.  w.,  0.05. 

Saccharate.  iron,  1.  w.,  0.30. — ^Saccharin,  n.  w.,  3.00. — Saddles,  each. 
20.00. — Safes,  g.  w.,  0.30. — Saffron,  1.  w.,  10,00. — Salicln,  n  w..  6.00. 
— Salmon,  canned,  g  w.,  0.25. — Salts,  common,  g.  w.,  1.50;  Epsom, 
rr.  w.,  0.03;  Glauber's,  g.  w.,  0.02. ---Salvage  from  wrecks,  free. — 
Samples,  models,  free.— eandalwood,  1.  w.,  0.60. — -Sandpaper,  g.  w., 
0.03. — Sapocarbol,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Sapphires,  n  w.,  3.00  per  gram. — Sar- 
dines, canned,  g.  w.,  0.30. — 3ashes  for  buildings,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Sauces, 
g.  w.,  0,60. — Scammony,  1.  w.,  4  50.— Scissors,  1.  w.,  1.60. — Screws, 
g.  w.,  0.10  — Sculptures,  free. — Sealing  wax,  1.  w.,  0.40. — 8eals.  Iron, 
1.26;  nickel,  2.50;  both  1.  w. — Selenite,  sodium,  n.  w.,  20.00,4-Sera, 
free. — Shades,  window,  n.  w.,  2.00;  window  trtiade  clo«th,  n.  w.,  0.76. 
Shafts,  for  wagons,  rough,  g.  w.,  0.16. — Shapes,  for  hats.  n.  w..  2.40. 
Shawls,  cotton.  1.20  to  1.80;  silk,  under  20%  silk.  12.00;  from  20%  to 
90%,   24.00;   90%    or  more.   48.00;  silk  lace,  70.00;  wool,   cashmere   or 
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merino,    3.60;    other,    2.50;    (all    n.    w.) — Sfa-eep,    reduced    to    1.00    per 
A«ad,  until  the  end  of  1921.— Sheet  iron,  plain,  i^ot  painted,  0.01;  plain, 
painted.  0.10;  corruirat-ed,  not  painted,  tinned  or  gralvanized.  1.20  per 
100  kilos;  ipalnted,  tinned  or  galvanized,  0.10  per  kilo. — Sheets,  bath, 
cotton,   1.  w.,   1.20;   linen,   1  20;   Bed  sheets  pay  same  duty  as  pillow 
cates.— Shellfiah,    gr.    w.,    0.20;    preserved,    or  not,    g.    w.,    0.80. — Sher- 
bets,  gr.   w.,   1.50. — Shingles,   g.   w.,   0.06. — Ships,  sailing  vessels,    1.20; 
for    interior    navigation,    per    ton    measurement,    45.00. — Shirts,    men, 
cotton,  without  parts  of  linen,   16.00  per  dozen;  with  parts  of  linen, 
24.00;   all    linen.    48.00  per   dozen.    Boy   shirts  are  dutiable   as   men's 
with    a    reduction    of    40';}^. — Shoe    brushes,    1.    w.,    1.50. — Shoes,    ma- 
terials  and    parts    for,    oement,    g.    w.,    0.26;   laces,    1.    w.,    0.90;    pegs, 
g.   w.,   0.10;   soles,    grass   or  straw,   1.   w..   0.90. — Shoe  x>olish,    common 
black,  paste,  0  18;  liquid,  black,  in  bottles,  0.30;  in  barrels,  0.40;  yel- 
low, white,  or  other  color.  0.50;  all  g.  w. — Silk,  in  cocoons,  or  waste, 
thread   or  yarn    for  weaving,    free;    thread  and   yarn,   n.   o.  s.,   n.   w., 
9.00;    thread  and  yarn   with  wool,  with   or  without  metal,   free;    silk 
fabrics:    muslin    and    embroidery    canvas,    with    not    over    20</o    silk. 
1.80;   over  207^.   8.00;   English   crepe,   20.00;   f^lt  for  high    hats,    12.00; 
bolting    cloth.    6.00;    powder    bag    cloth.    2.00;    rubberold    cloth.    1.60; 
closely   woven    fabrics,    with   not   over   20%    silk,    6.00;    from    20%    to 
90%,  12,00;  over  90%,  25.00;  transparent  fabrics.  con.talnlng  not  over 
20%   «llk.  10.00;  from  20  to  90  90%.  20.00;  over  90%;,  40.00;  all  n.  w.; 
embroidered   fabrics,   transparent,    48.00;  closely  woven,    36.00;   fabric 
containing   no   silk,   but  embroidered  with  ipure   or  mixed  silk,   3.00; 
all    1.    w.    Silk    manufactures    not    specially   mentioned    or    specified, 
with    not    over    20%    silk,    6  00;    over    20%,    15.00. — Shutters,    g.    w.. 
0.35. — Sieves,    brl.stle.    0.50;    silk.    2.50;    both    n.    w. — Silver,    raw.    or 
ov<^,    free;    leaf,    0.04    per    gram;    compounds,    ca»eine,    and    nitrate, 
10.00;    albuminate    and    collargol,    40.00;    n.    o.    s.,    25.00;    all    n.    w. — 
Sinks,   g.  w.,  0.12. — Siphons,  g.  w.,  0.25. — Syrups,  g.   w..  1.50. — Skates, 
1.  w.,  060. — Skylights,  g.  w.,  0.06. — ^Slate,  artificial,  0.06;  slate  black- 
boards,   for    schools.    0.02;    In    books    for  desks,    0.20;    sheets   for   bil- 
liard   tables,    0.05;    all    g.    w. — Slate,    bed,    g.    w.,    0.20. — Snuff,    1.    w., 
5.00. — Soap,    not    perfumed,    n.    o.    s..    g.    w.,    0.25;   .perfumed,    n.    o.    s.. 
1.    w.,   5.00;   medicinal,   not  scented,   0.60;   soemted,    1.00;   both   1.   w.; 
with    mineral   HUbstances.    for   polishing,    g.    w.,    0.25. — Sodium,    n.   w., 
1.50. — Sodium    compounds:    hyposulphite,    0.01;    silicate,    impure    sul- 
phide,   and    sulphate.    0.02;    bicarbonate,    bisulphate,    carbonate,    im- 
pure  caustic    soda,    and    sulphite.    0.04;    acetate,    bichromate,    borate, 
pure    carbonate,    cyanide,    chlorate,    phosphate,    refined    nitrate,    pure 
flulphate.  and  .pure  sulphide,  0.10;  pure  caustic  soda,   bisulphite,   cal- 
cined Tjorate,    add    hyposulphite.    0.20;   all   g.    w. ;    cacodylate,    clnna- 
myl.  coplavate.   glycerophosphate,   methyla^senate,   molybdate.  nltro- 
prusside   and    iodide,    5.00;   selenite,    20.00;    n.    o.   a.,    0.60;   all    n.    w. — 
Soles,    esparto    or    straw.    1.    w..    0  90:    hemip    or   jute,    g.    w.,    0.50. — 
Solder,   free. — Sole   leather,   n.   w.,   0.60. — Somatose,   g.    w.,   1.80.— ^oup 
parte,    g.   w.,    0.40. — 'Soups,   canned,    g.    w..    0.80. — Spermaceti,    g.   w., 
0.20. — Spices:   pepper  and   clove,  whole,  0.25;   ground,  0.40;   aniseseed, 
0.45;   clnna-mon,   whole,   0.10;   ground.   0.15;  cumin   seed,   0.40;  n.   o.  s., 
whole.  0.30;  in  paste  or  powder,  0.50;  all  g.  w.;  saffron.  10.00:  truf- 
fles,  1.20;   vanilla,   400;  all   1.   w. — Spikes,   hand,   g.   w.,   0.06. — Spokes 
for   wheels,    g.    w.,    0.10. — Sponges,    n.    w.,    3.00. — Springs,   bands   for, 
1.    w..    0  60;    furniture,    g.    w..    0.10;    phonograph,    1.    w.,    3.00;    watch, 
1.    w.,    6.00:    clock,    1.   w.,    3.00. — Spurs.    1.    w..    0.50. — Stairways,    wood, 
g.     w.,    0.50. — Stamps,    postage,     1.    w,     8.00. — Staples,    see    Nails. — 
Starch,    edible.    0.10;    Industrial,    0.20;    both    g.    w. — Starch     manufac- 
tures,   1.    w.,    2.50. — Statues,    cement,    0.15;    plaster,    0.40;    terracotta, 
O.eO;  .porcelain,  0.40;  iron  and  steel,  0.30;  all  g.  w. — Statues  and  fig- 
ures,   china,    1.   w.,    0.50;    glass,    g.    w.,    O.SO;    pulp,    g.    w.,    0.35;   stone, 
p.   w.,   0.30. — Stays,   corset,    (bone  or  horn)    1.   w.,   1.80;   steel,   g.   w., 
0.25 — Steers,  reduced  to  8.00  per  head,  until  the  end  of  1921. — Stere- 
oscopes, 1.   w.,    2.00. — etearine.   In   bulk,   g.   w.,   0.10.— stirrups,    1.   w., 
0.60.— -Stockings,    elastic,    of    silk,    16.00;    others,    6.00;    both    1.    w. — 
Stones,   Imitation.    1.   w.   1.50;   precious,    5.00  per   gram;   lithographic, 
n.  o.  8.,  0.60  per  kilo. — Stoppers,  bottle,  cork,  g.  w.,  0.20;  with  parts 
of  other  material,  1.  w.,   1.00;   wood,  g.  w.   0.20. — Storax,  1.  w..   0.80. 
—Stove  pipe,  g.,   w.,  0.16.— straps,   g.  w.,  0.15. — Straw' manufactures, 
n    o.  «.,   fir.    w.,   1.00;   for   packing  and   corera   or  wrappers,   g.   w.. 
0.20;  trimmings  and   ornaments  with  noit  over  10%   of  other  mate- 
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rial,  1.  w.,  1.20. — ^Structural  Iron,  g.  w.,  0.06. — Strings,  for  musical 
iiiLtruments,  of  gut,  8.00;  of  m-etal,  1.20;  both  1.  w.;  G  strings,  1.  w., 
6.00. — Strontium  compounds:  carbonate,  chlorate,  and  oxaJate,  0.25; 
bromide,    0.75;    iodide,    hyposulphite    and    gly<:erophosphate,    5.00;    n. 

0.  8.,  1.50,  all  n.  w.;  nitrate,  and  sulphate,  g*  w.,  0.15. — Strychnine, 
n.  w.,  10.00;  cacodylat«,  Iodide,  and  iron  citrate,  n.  w.,  5.00. — Sugar, 
(per  100  kilos)  from  85  to  98%  saccharose,  8.75;  from  98  to  99^% 
6.00;  over  99%%,  9.00;  impure,  3.00;  all  n.  w.!  powdered,  with  flavor, 
0  45  per  kilo,  legal  weight;  can<by  sugar,  gross  weight,  0.25 
per  kilo. — Sulphocyanide,  ammonium,  n  w.,  0.40. — Sulphur,  in  lumps, 
grcund  or  sublimated,  g.  w.,  0.06;  •p'recipitated,  1.  w.,  0.20;  iodide, 
n.  w.,  6.00. — Sumac,  g.  w.,  0.02. — Supplies,  assaying,  free;  electrical, 
g.  w.,  0.04;  illuminating,  g.  w.,  0.04;  Immigrants'  free;  military, 
free;  printing,  g.  w.,  0.10. — -Suspenders,  see  Garters. — Susp^ensories, 
cotton  or  linen,  3.00;  silk.  16.00;  both  legal  weight. — Swan  skin, 
net  weight,  0.25. — Sweepers,  gross  weight,  0.50. — Sweetmeats,  gross 
weight,  1.00. — Swine,  5.00  per  head. — Switches,  -electric,  g.  w.,  0.04; 
railway,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Sword  canes,  per  doa^n.  18.00. — Syringes,  tin, 
lead  or  brass,  except  hypodermic,  0.75;  glass,  0.50;  syringe  glass 
tubes,    0.60;   all   1.   w. 

Table  cloths,  napkins  and  table  sets:  cotton,  without  embrbidt^ry, 
or  lace,  1.50;  with  same,  not  of  eilk.  4.00;  linen,  without  embroidery 
or  lace,  3.20;  with  same,  not  of  silk,  6  00;  all  1.  w. ;  hemp  or  Jute, 
n.  w.,  1.60;  silk,  dutiable  according  to  fabric,  plus  25%  surtax;  wool, 
n.  w.,  4.00. — Table  covers,  cotton,  linen  or  wool,  4.00;  of  ether  fab- 
rics, 2.00;  hemp  and  Jute,  1.50;  bath  n.  w.;  silk,  dutiable  according 
to  fabric,  plus  25%  surtax. — Tablets,  medicinal,  for  hypodermical 
use,  '1.  w.,  10.00;  others,  g.  w.,  0.90. — Tableware,  silver,  n.  w.,  0.05. — 
Talc,  for  manufacture  of  soap,  g.  w.,  0  15;  tailors',  g.  w..  0,12;  in 
thin  sheets,  colored,  1.  w.,  1.80. — Tallow,  g.  w.,  0.12. — ^Tamarinds, 
g.  w.,  0.10. — Tambourines,  n.  w.,  4.00. — Tanning  summac  or  ex- 
tracts,  n.  o.  a.,   g.  w.,   0.02;   degras,   g.   w.,   0.15. — Tape,   for  bundles, 

1.  w.,  0.25;  for  telegraphs,  each  15.00. — Tapers,  for  lamps,  g.  w„ 
0.60  see  also  Candles). — Tar,  g.  w.,  0.01;  vegetable,  refined,  1.  w., 
0.05. — Tape,  g.  w.,  0.03;  supplies,  'n.  o.  s.,  0.05. — ^Taximeters,  1.  w., 
1.20. — Tea,  in  bulk.  0.90;  in  paper  .packages,  1.00;  in  tin  containers, 
1.10;  all  n.  w. — Teeth,  artificial.  1.  w..  25.00. — Telegraph  supplies, 
crdsspdeces.  g.  w.,  0.10;  ink.  g.  w.,  0.10. — Telegraph  instruments, 
g.  w.,  0.05. — Telescopes,  each,  15,00. — Tents,  g.  w.,  0.60. — Ter.pine- 
dihydrate,  n.  w.,  0.60. — Terpinol,  n.  w.,  0.50. — Terra  cotta,  g.  w., 
0.60. — Thimbles  and  cringles,  wood,  0.05;  iron  and  steel,  0.05;  cop- 
per. 0.10;  all  g.  w. — ^Thiol,  powder,  15.00;  liquid,  4.00;  both  n.  w. — 
Thread  (."^ee  different  materials). — Tickets,  not  printed,  g.  w.,  0,20; 
printed,  1.  w.,  1.50. — ^Ticket  punches,  1,  w.,  1.20. — Ticking,  for  mat- 
■tresses,  n.  w.,  0.50. — Ties,  railroad,  g.  w.,  0.02. — Tiles:  without  ena- 
mel or  mosaic.  0.10;  with  same.  0.25;  roofing,  0.05:  glazed  paper, 
0.35;  all  g.  w. — Tin  compounds:  chloride,  0  40;  sulphide,  3.00;  n.  o.  s., 
1.00;  all  n.  w. — Tin  and  manufactures  (same  duties  as  lead  and 
manufactures). — Tin  plate,  common,  0.01;  stomped,  painted  or  var- 
nis-hed,  0.20;  both  g.  w — Tinplate  manufactures,  .n.  o.  s.,  nickel- 
plated,  1.00;  n.  o.  s.,  plain,  0.65;  both  g.  w.;  silver  plated  or  gilded, 
n.  o.  s.,  1.  w..  2.50. — Tinsel:  gold  or  platinum.  0.30  per  gram;  silver. 
0.03  per  gram;  both  n.  w.;  brass.  2.50  per  kilo;  tnickel.  3.00;  sil- 
vered or  gilded.  6.00;  both  1.  w. — Tires,  steel,  g.  w.,  0.02. — Tobacco, 
1.  w.,  10.00;  cut  or  shredded,  n.  w..  5.00. — Toe  pieces  for  shoes,  n. 
w.,  4.00, — Toilet  waters.  1.  w.,  3.00. — Toluol,  n.  w.,  0.15. — Tongues, 
g  w.,  0.50. — Tools,  hand  and  mechanical,  for  mechanics,  free. — Tor- 
pedoes, free. — ^Tortoise-shell,  and  manufactures,  ipay  same  duty  as 
Ivory. — Tow,  g.  w.,  0.02. — Towels,  hamd  or  dl»h,  cotton,  0.90;  linen, 
or  pile  fabrics.  0.90;  other,  2.40;  dish,  0.90;  all  1,  w. — Toys:  rubber 
or  celluloid,  0.12;  mechanical  or  electrical,  and  Christmas  tree  or- 
naments,   1.20;    not    otherwise    specified,      0.70;     all     legal     weight. 

Traction  engines,  g.  w.,  0.03. — -Trapezes,  g.  w.,  0.45. — Trauma- 
ticlne.  1.  w.,  1.25. — Trays,  iron,  1.  w.,  0.60. — Trimmings,  silver.  1. 
w.,  0.03  per  gram. — Trlmethyline,  n.  w..  2.00. — Trimminess,  cotton. 
1.  w.,  1.80;  hemp  and  Jute,  1.  w.,  1.20;  linen,  1.  w.,  1.80;  straw  and 
wood  shavings,  1.  w.,  1.20;  wool.  1.  w.,  3.60. — ^Trlnltrlne.  1.  w.,  1.25. 
Tripods  for  telescopes,  1.  w.,  5.00. — ^Troughs,  n.  w.,  0.20. — Trucks, 
railway,  for  railroads,  0.10;  mo^tor,  0.20;  both  g.  w. — Truffles,  dry 
o.'   fresh,   1.   w.,   1.20. — Trusses,   1.   w.,   8,60. — Tubes,    boiler,    or   glass. 
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g  w.,  0.05. — Tubing  rubber,  g.  w.,  0.40. — Tuning:  forks,  1.  w.,  0.80. — 
Tui  merle,  g.  w.,  0.15. — ^Turntables,  rallwa/y,  g.  w.,  0.10. — ^Turpentine, 
net  refined,  g  w.,  0.06;  refined,  1.  w.,  0.30. — Turpeth,  1.  w.,  4.50. — 
Type,  0.90. — Type  metal,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Typewriters,  g.  w.,  0.50. — 
Twine,    (See  Cord). 

Ultramarine,  g.  w.,  0.10. — ^Umbrella  frames:  wood,  1.  w.,  0.20; 
iron  and  steel,  g.  w.,  0.20. — Unions,  metal,  g-.  w.,  0.10;  for  fastening 
cases,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Urallte  cement,  g.  w.,  0.06 — Uranium,  compounds, 
n.  w.,  6  00. — ^Urea  and  compounds,  n.  w.,  4.00. — Umbrellas  and  para- 
sols: cotton,  5.40  per  dozen;  wool,  9.00  per  dozen;  silk,  or  with  silk 
trimmings,  with  handles  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  pearl,  or  precious 
metals,  60.00  per  dozen;  with  plain  handle,  24.00  per  ddzen. — Ure- 
thftne  and  com.pounds,  n.  w.,  10  00. — Utensils,  household:  n.  o.  s.,  of 
wrought   iron,    0.15;    of   cast   iron,    0.07;   both    g.    w. 

Vaccine,  free. — Vacuum  cleaners,  g.  w.,  0.50.  —  Valises  (see 
Trunks);  wool.  n.  w.,  2.00. — Varnishes;  common,  for  ships,  g.  w. 
0.10;  composition  for  inside  of  barrels,  g.  v.,  0.30;  amber,  for  pho- 
tography, 1.  w.,  1.20;  n.  o,  s.,  g.  w..  0.50. — Vaseline,  g.  w.,  0.30. — 
Vasogen.  pure,  1.20;  comipound,  2.50;  both  legal  weight — ^Validol, 
n.  w.,  18.00. — Valves,  iron,  n.  w.,  0.10;  copper,  g.  w.,  0.50. — Vanilla, 
1.  w.,*  4.00. — Vanity  bags,  1.  w.  13.00. — ^Vases,  g.  w.,  0.30. — Vege- 
tables, mushrooms,  0.20;  dry,  not  otherwise  specified.  0.10;  fresh, 
n  o.  s.,  0.05;  preserved,  1.00;  all  g.  w. — Vegetaline,  g.  w.,  0.20. — 
Veiiners,  g.  w.,  0.10. — Vinegar,  g.  w.,  0.15. — Violet  wool,  per  square 
meter.    1.00. 

Wagons,    g.    w.,    0.25. — Wallets.    1     w..    6.00. — Wall    paper,    gilded, 
oi    silvered,    n.    w.,    1.50;    of    other    kinds,    g.    w.,    0.25. — Water,    free; 
medicinal,   g.  w.,  0.25;  mineral,  g.  w.,  0.25;  oxygenated  water,  g.  w., 
0.10,    toilet,    1.    w.,    3.00;   .peroxide,    n.    o.   s.,    6  00. — Wax,    shoemakers', 
1.    w.,    0.30 — Wheat,    free. — Whips,    1.    w.,    4.00. — Whiskey,    in    bottles, 
per   liter,    2.50;    in  other  containers,    2.00. — White    lead,    g.    w.,    0.25. 
— Windows,    g.    w,    0.50. — Wines,    in    bottles,    0.80;    sparkling    wines, 
2.E('. — Wafers,    for    medicines,    empty,    1.80;    filled,    3.50;    all    1.    w. — 
Wetches;    repeaters    and    those    with    calendars    or    diamonds.    20.00 
each;    with    gold    case,    with    pearls    or    other    gems    than    diamonds, 
6.0(»   each;   with  silver  case.    2.00    each;   with   case   of  common   metal, 
1.00   each. — Wax,    g.   w.,   0.60;  vegetable,   g.    w.,   0.25;   mineral,  g.    w., 
0.03. — Whalebone,   crude,   0.50;    n.    o.   s.,   4.50;   manufactures,    2.60;  all 
1.  w. — Wheels  for  vehicles,  with  solid  rubber  tires,  0.65;   with  pneu- 
matic  tires,    1.65;   n.    o.   s.,   0.20;    wheel   parts,   0.10;    all    g.    w. — ^White 
metal,    and   manufactures,   .pay    same  duty    as    nickel   and    manufac- 
tures.— Wicks,    yarn,    cotton,    g.    w.,    0  10;    for   portable    stoves,    1.    w., 
0.75;   knit   tubular  for   incandescent   light,    1.   w.,    3.00. — Wire  gauges, 
1.   w.,   0.50. — ^Wire:    Iron,   0.50   per   100    kilos;   nickel    or   white   metal, 
0.01;    of    common    metal,    insulated    or    covered,    0.10.    Wire    netting, 
copper   or  brass,  less  than   5  meshes  per  centimeter,   0.20;   5   meshes 
or  more,  0.30;  all  g.  w.  Iron  wire  fences,  g.   w.,  0.05;  iron  wire  cable, 
g.   w.,    0  04.   Wir«  and   wire   cloth  manufactures   pay   same  duities  as 
merufactures    of    corresponding    material. — Wood    manufactures:    n. 
o    s.:  marked  for  pyrography,  weighing  up  to  one  kilo,  0.30;   weigh- 
ing   over    one    kilo,    0  20;    varnished,     veneered,     waxed,     lacquered, 
painted  or  covered   with  paper,  weighing  up  to   one   kilo,  0.80;   over 
one    kilo,    0.50;    wood    houses,    0.30;    all    n.    w. — Wood,    cabinet,    per 
square    meter.    i.tiC;    dye,    g.    "^r.,    0.02;    fire,    free. — Wool:    sheeo     raw. 
unwashed,   0.12;    washed,    0.25;    vicuna,    llama    or  alpaca,    0.50;    all    g. 
w.   Fabrics;   baize,   0.90;   museline  and  canvas,    1.20,    both   n.   w. ;   fab- 
rics and  strips   or  bands  embroidered  without   silk,   1.  w.,   5.00;   fab- 
rics, n.   o.   s.,   scalloped  or   embroidered   in   chain,   withou't   silk,   n.w., 
3.00;   knitted   fabric,    n,   w.,   2.40;   net  fabrics,   n.    w.,   3.00;    fabrics,    n. 
o.    s.,    with   over    109t    pure    wool,    weighing    up    to    250    grams    per 
square   meter,   n.   w.,   2.10;   exceeding   250    grams:   with    not   over   3% 
silk,  n.  w.,   2.00;  without  silk,  n.   w.,   1.50.  Wool  manufacture.s,  n.   o. 
fl..  of  point  lace,  crocheted,   bobinnet,   not  or  imitations;   with   over 
10^(   wool,  1.  w.,  5.00;  manufactures,  n.  o.  s.,  embroidered  on  woolen 
cloth  without  silk,  5.00. 
Xylol,   1.  w.,  0.12. 

Yeasts,  g.  w..   0.06. — Yerba  mate,  n.  w.,   0.05. — Yokes  for  harness, 
g.    w.,   0.15. — Yolke,  egg,   g.  w.,   0.15. 

Zinc,   white,   g.   w.,   0.01. — Zinc:   ore,  bars,   sheets  or  plates,   free; 
grtinulated,    filings   or   shavings,    0.86;   aheets,   varnished    or   coated. 
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0.40,  both  g.  w.  Zinc  manufactures,  n.  o.  s.,  silvered  or  gilded,  2.50; 
nickel  plated.  1.00;  others,  0.70;  all  1.  w.  Zinc  compounds:  sulphate, 
g.  w.,  006;  acetate,  pure  carbonate,  chloride,  pure  oxide,  sulpho- 
ca'rbonate,  0.40;  bromide,  oyanide,  phosphate,  and  tannate,  1.00; 
permangante,   6.00;   n.   o.   s.,   2.00;  all  n.  w. — Zomol,   g.  w.,   1.80. 

EXPORT    DUTIES. 

Frozen  meats,  3  cents  per  kilo;  .preserved  meats,  extract  of  meat, 
an.'.'  other  meat  products,  3  cents  per  kilo;  sheep  hides,  without 
wool.  20  cents  per  kilo;  cattle  hides,  5  cents  per  kilo;  horse  hair, 
25  cents  per  kilo;  raw  wool,  20  cents  per  kilo;  washed  wool,  50 
cents  .per  kilo.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  autthorlty  to 
increase  or  reduce  up  to  25%  the  duties  above  stated,  in  case  the 
price  of  the  articles  affected  by  the  duty  goes  up  or  down  In  the 
foreign  markets.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  President  will 
bo  in  force  fo»r  three  months.  The  duties  referred  to  above,  ar-e  In 
Chilean    money. 

The  payment  of  export  duties  is  made  in  th-e  following  manner: 
4,'>  per  cent,  plus  surcharges,  if  any,  In  national  currency;  35  per 
c'*rt.  in  drafts  on  London  or  New  York  at  the  option  of  'the  ex- 
porters; and  20  per  cent,  dn  national^ gold  coin  o»r  sterling  pounds. 

* 

SHIPPING. 

Ten  steamship  lines  ply  regularly,  in  normal  times,  between 
the  ports  of  Chile  and  those  other  countries,  going  along  the 
coast  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  and  from  this  point  to  many 
of  the  ports  of  Europe.  Frequent  communication  is  maintained 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  with  United  States,  Germany, 
England,.  Scotland,  Belgium,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
A  Japanese  line  crosses  the  Pacific.  The  Chile  steamers  of  the 
Compaiila  America  de  Vapores,  make  frequent  trips  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  English  company,  along  the  coast,  calling 
at  ports  as  far  as  Panama.  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  local 
shipping  companies,  for  Chile  has  developed  this  trade  quite  pro- 
fitably, and  the  men  of  Chile  are  by  birth  and  training  inborn 
sailors.  Passenger  steamers  can  be  taken  in  several  ports  of 
Europe  for  direct  travel  to  Valparaiso,  but  since  the  opening  of 
the  railway  across  the  Andes,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  Chile 
from  the  east  is  by  steamer  to  Buenos  Aires  and  thence  by  rail 
to  the  destination.  Express  steamers  are  now  scheduled  between 
Panama  and  Valparaiso. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  Chile  in  1916  consisted  of  101  steam- 
ers of  a  total  tonnage  of  51,221  net,  and  28  sailing  vessels  of 
24,764  tons  net. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  in  Rome  between  the  Chilean 
minister  in  Italy  and  the  Compagnia  Transatlantica  Italiana,  of 
Genoa,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  freight 
and  passenger  steamers  between  that  port  and  the  coast  of 
Chile. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  company  would  assign  at  first 
to  this  service  three  cargo  steamers  of  modern  design  of  about 
12,000  tons  displacement,  which  would  run  between  Genoa  and 
Valparaiso,  with  ports  of  call  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  service  is  to  be  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  through  the  S<traits  of  Magellan  if  special  reasons  re- 
quire  same.     Sailings  at  first  are  to  be  at  40-day  intervals. 

The  company  now  has  under  construction  three  freight  and 
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passenger  boats  of  about  14,000  tons  displacement  which  will 
be  added  to  the  service  between  Italy  and  Chile  and  thereafter 
sailing  will  be  about  30  days  apart.  The  company  guarantees 
to  have  at  least  12  round  trips  per  year.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £8,400  tor  12  trips  of  the  cargo 
boats  and  £10,800  for  the  cargo  and  passenger  vessels.  The 
company  agrees  to  carry  without  charge  mail  and  parcel-post 
packages  for  the  Chilean  Government  and  will  provide  free  pas- 
sage  for  Chilean  functionaries. 

Due  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  the  World 
War,  calls  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  by  vessels  in  transit 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  decreased  in  number  from  476 
in  1913  to  99  in  1918. 

In  1912  the  calls  by  vessels  at  Punta  Arenas  totaled  417;  in 
1915,  253;  in  1916,  228,  and  in  1917,  136.  Of  the  99  calls  in 
1918,  39  were  made  by  ships  owned  by  Punta  Arenas  interests 
which  ply  regularly  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
and  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  in 
1917  these  vessels  made  43  of  the  total  of  136  calls. 

The  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  which  was  established  in 
July,  1872,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  pesos,  has  increased  its 
capital  to  7,500,000  pesos,  and  its  fleet  from  5  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,400  tons  and  a  value  of  700,000  pesos,  to  20  vessels, 
15  of  which  have  more  than  1,400  tons  each.  The  profits  of 
this  company,  which  during  the  first  half  of  its  first  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  85,260  pesos,  gold,  were  in  the  first  half  of  1918, 
5,778,868  gold  pesos.  The  company  first  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  then  extended  its  operations  to  Callao,  Peru,  and 
later  to  Guayaquil  and  Panama,  reducing  the  time  between  thQ 
latter  place  and  Valparaiso  to  14  days,  including  stops  at  Paita, 
Salaverry,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  and  Coquimbo. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  inaugurated  a  direct 
steamship  service,  without  transshipment,  from  Valparaiso  to 
New  York. 

The  firm  "Mutua  Comercial"  of  Valparaiso  has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  operate  a  line  of 
monthly  freight  and  passenger  steamers  from  Guayaquil  to 
Chilean  ports.     The  service  has  already  begun. 

The  President  has  approved  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of 
the  National  Steamship  Co.,  just  started  in  Chile  with  a  capital 
of  £165,000  sterling. 

The  Merchant  Marine  of  Chile  has  been  Increased  by  the 
construction  of  schoomers  supplied  with  auxiliary  engines.  One, 
the  San  Antonio,  was  built  in  the  shipyards  of  Oettinger  Bros., 
Valdivia,  and  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons,  and  will  be  used  in 
coastwise  trade.  Another,  "El  Porvenir,"  was  built  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Hoffman  Bros.,  in  Valdivia;  this  vessel  has  a  capacity 
of  400  tons  and  will  be  used  in  trade  with  Peru. 

Two  sailing  vessels  were  built  by  Mario  Ibar  in  his  shipbuild- 
ing yards  at  Constitucl6n.  The  two  vessels  have  been  christened 
"ToquI"  and  "Cacique." 

Chile  has  a  long  coast  line  which  extends  from  about  18 
degrees  to  56  degrees  south  latitude.     The  continental  section  of 
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Chile  extends  from  approximately  the  18th  to  the  4 2d  parallel, 
while  the  insular  or  archipelago  section  extends  from  about 
the  4 2d  to  the  56th  parallel-  In  this  long  stretch  of  coast  there 
are  numerous  ports.  Practically  all  of  the  Chilean  ports  are, 
more  or  less  open  and  are  exposed  either  to  the  southwest  or 
northern  winds  which  •come  several  times  a  year  and  generally 
with  disastrous  effect. 

In  the  extreme  north  is  the  port  of  Arica,  which  lies  in  the 
disputed  border  Province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Arica.La  Paz  railroad.  At  the  extreme  south  is  Punta 
Arenas  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Between  these  extremes 
comes  a  narge  number  of  ports.     The  most  important  are: 

Pisagua,  Junln,  Caleta  Buena,  Iquique,  Tocopilla,  Gatico,  Me- 
jillones,  Antofagasta,  Caleta  Coloso,  and  Taltal,  in  the  northern 
section  of  Chile  and  in  the  so-called  nitrate  zone. 

To  the  south  of  this  section  are  the  ports  of  Chanaral,  Cal- 
dera,  Huasco,  Cruz  Grande,  Coqulmbo,  and  Guayacan,  which  are 
given  over  very  largely  to  the  exportation  of  minerals,  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  next  group  to  the  south  includes  Valparaiso,  San  Antonio, 
Constituci6n,  Talcahuano,  Pence,  and  Tom^,  which  serve  the  agri. 
cultural  districts  of  the  central  zone  of  Chile. 

Coronel,  Lota,  and  Labti,  are  used  chiefly  for  the  handling 
of  coal  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  district. 

The  ports  which  serve  the  agricultural  and  timber  districts 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  continental  portion  of  Chile,  are 
Corral,  Valdivia,  and  Puerto  Montt. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  above-mentioned  ports  have 
some  harbor  works,  but  these  are  not  extensive  at  any  ports 
except  Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio. 

A  terrific  storm  which  swept  Valparaiso  harbor  on  July  11, 
12  and  13.  1919,  caused  losses  of  about  $6,000,000  United 
States  goM.  About  50  men  were  drowned,  the  majority  of  whom 
could  have  been  saved  if  the  port  had  been  equipped  with 
adequate  life-saving  apparatus. 

About  120  craft  were  sunk,  including  77  open  lighters,  14,000 
ton  interned  German  shipping,  and  7  large  hulks  which  served 
as  supply  depots. 

Some  of  the  older  port  works,  including  the  rock  wall  beyond 
the  Bella  Vista  station,  were  badly  damaged,  but  the  newer 
works  of  the  Pearson  Co.  withstood  the  severe  strain  very  well, 
only  a  few  of  the  60.ton  'blocks  being  slightly  displaced.  This 
has  led  to  considerable  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  port 
works  on  the  Chilean  coast.  New  proposals  are  now  before 
Congress  which  are  being  actively  pushed  by  the  Government 
calling  for  the  appropriation  of  £4,830,000  sterling,  to  be  spent 
on  the  improvement  of  six  ports  on  the  southern  half  of  the 
coast  line,  namely,  alparaiso,  Constitucidn,  Talcahuano,  Liebd, 
Porto  Saavedra,  and  Valdivia.  Valparaiso  is  to  have  £1,500,000 
of  this  sum,  which  with  the  £3,500,000  of  the  Pearson  contract, 
would  give  the  port  a  total  of  £5,000,000. 

Arica,  the  most  northern  port,  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
the  steamers  of  the  CompafLfa  !dud. Americana  de  Vapores  (the 
Chilean  Line)  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.    The  former 
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line  operates  a  weekly  seryice  in  both  directions  between  Lota, 
Valparaiso,  and  Panama,  and  a  bi-weekly  service  in  both  direc- 
tions between  Lota,  Valparaiso,  and  Eten  (Perd);  while  the  lat- 
ter line  maintains  a  service  of  approximately  one  steamer  every 
ten  days  between  south  Chile  ports  and  Panama. 

Other  lines  making  frequent  calls  at  Arica,  are  the  Merchants 
Line  of  W-  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  operates  between  New  York 
and  West  Coast  ports;  the  Gulf  or  Branch  Line  of  the  Nautilus 
Steam  Shipping  Co.,  with  a  monthly  service  between  Japan  and 
the  west  coast  via  San  Francisco  and  Salina  Cruz  (Mexico);  and 
the  Johnson  Line,  with  a  bimonthly  service  between  Stockholm, 
Malmo,  Gothenberg,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen  an<d  west  coast 
ports  (via  the  Panama  Canal),  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

In  1915  the  Comisi6n  de  Puertos  made  a  detailed  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  port  of  Arica  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  improve- 
ments.  The  project  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  well-sheltered 
area  or  inner  harbor  to  the  north  of  Alacran  Island  by  the 
construction  of  a  mole  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland 
and  of  a  long  breakwater  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  western  end  of  the  island. 

On  May  20,  1919  the  Treasury  Department  Issued  rules  and 
regulations  explaining  the  present  coastwise  law.  Under  these 
rules  and  regulations  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  from  Punta  Arenas  and  other  ports  of  the  Republic,  or 
vice  versa,  shall  not  be  considered  coastwise  trade.  On  and 
alter  February  9,  1927,  the  carrying  of  freight  between  ports  of 
the  Republic  shall  be  exclusively  in  national  bottoms,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  South  American  vessels  which,  through  reclpro- 
city  treaties,  may  have  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public the  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Chile. 

Half  the  crew  of  national  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  beginning  with  the  year  1922,  shall  be  composed  of 
Chilean  seamen,  and  the  captain  and  pilot  shall  also  be 
Chileans. 

RAILROADS. 

Although  smaller  than  either  Peru  or  Bolivia,  Chile  has  a 
greater  railway  mileage.  It  has  a  railway  extending  longitudi- 
nally  from  near  Iquique  to  Puerto  Montt,  and  three  interna- 
tional lines,  two  of  which  extend  into  Bolivia.  The  third,  the 
trans- Andean,  connects  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  with  Buenos 
Aires  on  the  Atlantic,  and  is  used  to  import  live  stock  from 
Argetina,  but  has  never  been  used  to  transport  through  freight 
across  the  continent. 

The  railroads  in  operation  had  a  total  length  of  about  5,200 
miles,  of  which   3,236  belong  to  the  government. 

There  are  14  miles  per  10,000  inhabitanta  and  17.6  miles 
per  1,00  square  miles  of  territory. 

A  presidential  law  of  April  29,  1919,  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  25,000,000  pesos,  gold,  for  the  electrifying  of  the 
first  zone  of  national  railways  and  approved  the  project  for 
construction  and  repairs.  The  Valparalso-Santiago  Railroad  is 
comprised  in  the  zone. 
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A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway 
Co.,  to  run  freight  as  well  as  passenger  trains  over  the  lines  of 
the  Antofagasta-Bolivia  Railway  line  as  far  as  the  city  of  La 
Paz. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  railways  (Perrocarri- 
les  del  Estado),  held  a  railroad  conference  in  Santiago  in  Sep. 
tember,  1919,  with  a  view  to  im proving  the  service. 

The  general  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  railways  has 
been  authorized  to  set  aside  2,000,000  pesos  for  various  railway 
improvements. 

The  Chilean  Senate  passed  a*  law  on  February  17,  1919, 
authorizing  a  loan  of  89,000,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Railroad.  Further, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  on  the  passenger  and  freight  rates 
was  agreed  upon. 

The  Argentine  Railway  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  executive 
power  under  which  authority  is  requested  for  a  joint  administra- 
tion of  the  Chilean  Transandean  Railway. 

On  July  5,  1919,  the  Chilean  Government  by  public  decree 
authorized  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  to  advance  its 
freight  rate  and  its  first-class  passenger  rate  16  per  cent,  above 
Lhe  present  rates,  while  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  was  authorized 
for  second-class  passenger  fares.  Both  decrees  became  effective 
January  1,  1920.  Increased  cost  of  operation  occasioned  the 
advance  in  rates.  The  nitrate  producers  made  protest  against 
the  decree  as  adversely  affecting  their  industry  at  a  critical  time 
when  it  should  be  protected  instead  of  hampered  by  an  increased 
production  cost.  An  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  Chilean 
Government  and  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  where- 
by the  latter  assumes  the  management  of  the  state-owned  Ferro- 
carril  Longitudinal,  Northern  Section,  the  change  becoming  im- 
mediately effective.  As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  all  principal 
railway  systems  of  the  northern  provinces  pass  under  one 
management. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  raised  the  extra-subsidy  granted 
the  Arica-La  Paz  railroad  to  214,387  pesos. 

A  diplomatic  mission  from  Chile,  which  visited  England  dur- 
ing November,  1919,  made  a  diligent  inquiry  into  -commercial 
conditions  in  that  country,  and  the  possibility  of  Supplying  some 
of  Chile's  urgent  demands  for  engineering  requirements,  and 
especially  for  railway  rolling  stock. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed  for  a  new  line 
between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  via  Casablanca.  A  line  from 
Pua  to  Traiguen  has  been  commenced,  and  construction  is 
proceeding  on  the  line  from  Iquique  to  Pintados.  The  Northern 
Central  Railway  of  Chile  is  also  being  extended. 

The  Chilean  Inspector  of  Railways,  seiior  Mardt>nes,  made  an 
inspection  trip  of  the  transandlne  railway  with  technical  experts. 
His  report  to  the  government  asserts  that  in  his  opinion  500,000 
pounds  sterling  are  needed  for  improving  the  line  on  the  Chilean 
side. 

The  following  list  shows  the  most  important  privately  oper- 
ated railways  in  Chile,  with  their  capitalization  and  debentures: 
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All  amounts  are  in  sterling:  pounds,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

Antofaga»ta  and  Bolivia  Railway,  Pref«rred  ordinairy  stock,  5  per 
cent.,  2,000,000;  deferred  ordinary  stock,  2,000,000;  5  per  cent,  cu- 
mulative preference  stock,  2,000,000;  4  per  cent,  perpetual  debenture 
stock,  1,000,000;  4Vi  .per  cent,  debenture  stock,  redeemabJe,   1,000,000; 

5  per  cent  debenture  stock,  redeemable,  1,500,000;  5  per  cent  Bolivia 
debenture  stock,  redeemable,  600,000. — Ag-uas  Blancas  Railway:  Stock, 
$10,000,000;  4V»  p«r  cent,  debenture  stock,  836,629. — Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate  &  Railways:  Ordinary  shares  (30  per  cent.,  1917),  550,000; 
Preference  shares  (30  per  cent.,  1917),  350,000;  4%  per  cent,  consoli- 
dated m-ortg-age  bonds,  347,300. — Arlca  &  Tacna  Railway:  Ordinary 
shares,  450,000. — ^Araaico  Co.:  Ordinary  shares  (10  per  cent.,  1917), 
477,8000;  5  per  cent,  irredeemable  first  mortgagee  debentures,  298,164; 

6  per  ce*nt.  redeemable  second  debenture  stock,  177,223;  5  per  cent, 
income  debentures,  75.000. — Carrizal  &  Cerro  Blanco  Railway:  Capital 
stock,  $1,500,000.— Chilean  Transandine  Railway:  Ordinary  shares, 
100,000;  Preference  shares,  6  per  cent,  cumulative  1,400.000;  5  per 
cent,  debentures,  "Series  A",  278,100;  5  per  cent,  debentures,  "Series 
B",  538,650;  5  per  cent  debentures.  "Series  C",  668.250. — ^Nitrate  Rail- 
ways: Ordinary  shares,  1,485,340;  Preferred  converted,  170,660;  De- 
ferred converted,  170,660. — Taltal  Railway:  Ordinary  shares  (9  per 
cent.,    1917),   900,000;    4%    per   cent,    first   charge    debentures,    185,100. 

Chilean  Eastern  Central  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1910.  Owns  a  concession  for  90  miles.  Capital,  authorized.  $1,200,- 
000;  issued,  $1,000,035. 

Chilean  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  In  London  in 
1910.     Owns  a  concession    for   450  miles.     Capital,    $2,500,000. 

The  Chilean  mission,  recently  in  the  United  States,  announced 
that  among  their*  purchases  to  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
$32,000,000  loan  are  electric  lines,  feeders,  and  sub.stations  to 
the  value  of  $2,300,000,  and  electric  locomotives  valued  at  $2,- 
100,000.  These  materials  will  be  used  in  the  electrification  of 
the  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Among  other 
railroad  expenditures  is  mentioned  $1,500,000  for  electric  signal 
systems. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Nitrate  Railroad  operated  by  the 
Anglo-Chilean  Nitrate  €o.  as  concessionaire,  in  1918  showed  a 
profit  of  £31,864,  which  added  to  the  profit  of  the  previous 
year  reached  a  total  of  £296,819  available  for  the  present  year. 
During  the  year  the  railroad  transported  245,641  tons  of  freight, 
and  27,611  passengers,  as  against  92,523  tons  of  freight  and 
28,823  passengers  of  the  previous  year.  The  output  of  nitrate 
was  2,275,700  quintales. 

The  report  of  the  La  Arauco  Co.  (Ltd.)  made  on  April  30, 
1^19,  shows  a  profit  of  £11,063.  In  October  of  the  past  year 
this  company  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  has  now 
declared  another  for  the  same  amount,  both  of  these  being  tax- 
free.  The  company  turned  £50,000  into  the  reserve  fund,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £25,850  for  the  year  1919.  The  railroad  of  this 
company  turned  in  a  net  profit  of  £54,696,  and  the  mines  a 
profit  of  £117,657.  During  the  year  1918.  170,756  tons  of  coal 
were  sold. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  about  19,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Re. 
public  with  33,000  miles  of  wire,  and  950  telegraph  offices.  The 
length  of  telephone  line  distributed  thoughout  the  country  Is 
about  45,000  miles,  and  56,000  miiles  of  wire. 
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In  proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  about  49,9  miles 
of  telegraph  per  10,000  Inhabitants,  and  about  90.5  miles  per 
1,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  latest  official  figures  availaible  give  1,508  post  offices, 
153,037  miles  of  postal  routes;  97,398,571  miles  of  mail  service 
performed  annually;  909,621  orders  issued  in  a  year,  of  a  value, 
in  American  money,  of  16,538,971.  In  proportion  to  the  popular 
tion,  there  are  2-5  post  offices  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chilean  and  Argentine  Governments  have  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  union  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  thereby  establishing  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  which  will  greatly  facilitate  commercial 
transactions  between  the  two  countries. 

Parcel-post  service  is  in  operation  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile,  at  the  postage  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound,  and  with 
a  weight  limit  of  11  pounds,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the 
Annual  Postal  Guide  for  1918. 

Parcel- post  mails  can  be  prepared  and  dispatched  from  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  whichever  is  the  most 
expeditious  route. 

The  laying  of  the  Chilean  cable  from  Arice  to  Panama, 
a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles,  if  it  is  followed  by  an  exten- 
sion  to  Florida,  which  is  now  expected,  will  afford  direct  com- 
munication  between  the  two  countries. 

There  are  several  smaller  independent  telephone  companies, 
but  the  most  of  the  more  important  places  are  controlled  by 
the  Chile  Telephone  Co.,  an  English  concern  with  headquarters 
In  Santiago.  It  is  preparing  to  replace  much  of  the  older  equip- 
ment wdth  more  modern  material. 

FINANCE. 

Up  to  1917  Chile's  expenditures  were  generally  larger  than 
the  revenue  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Revenue 

Rxpendltiire 

1912 

$78,400,000 

$82,800,000 

1913 

78.668.510 

80  803.800 

1914 

52.888.445 

65.800.190 

1915 

46.703.665 

49.937.190 

1916 

48.318.750 

66.055,295 

1917 

48.605.000 

47.860.380 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  National  Government  in 
1918  were  as  follows:  Gold  receipts,  94,918,327  gold  pesos,  gold 
disbursements,  72,580,606  pesos,  or  an  excess  of  gold  receipts 
over  gold  expenditures  of  22,337,721.  The  receipts  in  currency 
amounted  to  239,981,714  pesos  and  the  expenditures  to  224,128,- 
059  pesos,  leaving  a  currency  credit  "balance  of  16,853.655  pesos. 
Adding  to  this  amount,  the  9,734,561  pesos  currency,  which  was 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  1917,  it  makes  an  available  currency 
total  of  25,588,216  pesos.  Of  the  gold  excess,  11,436,839  pesos 
were  used  in  canceling  the  deficit  of  1917,  5.733,333  to  reim- 
burse the  Port  Works  Loan  Fund,  and  5,167,549  pesos  re- 
mained available  for  use  in  liquidating  the  gold  expenses  of  the 
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present  year-  Of  the  25,588,216  pesos  currency,  10,000,000 
pesos  were  applied  to  the  cancellation  of  one-third  of  the  treasury 
notes  issued  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  fiscal  deficit,  and 
the  balance  of  15,588,216  pesos  remained  available  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  currency  expenditures  of  1919. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  the  following  national  funds 
deposited  by  the  Government  were:  In  London,  £2,909,097;  let- 
ters of  credit  payable,  £715,010;  In  the  United  States,  $1,437,602; 
in  the  mint,  2,904,846  pesos  gold  and  in  fiscal  treasuries  of  the 
Republic,   52,674,026  pesos  in  paper  and   519,855   gold. 

After  making  payments  out  of  the  £4,000,000  deposited  in 
foreign  banks,  required  by  the  foreign  debt,  as  well  as  for 
administrative,  diplomatic,  and  consular  services,  that  fund  had 
a  balance  on  hand  of  £2,500,000  and  $1,437,000,  the  latter  sum 
deposited  in  United  States  banks.  The  Government's  account 
current  with  the  Bank  of  Chile  has  continued  to  show  a  con. 
siderable  credit  balance,  which  on  May  20,  1919  amounted  to 
41,000,000  pesos. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1919  Government  revenues  ag- 
gregated 52,812,965  pesos  currency,  and  8,318,048  pesos  gold. 

The  expense  budget  for  1919  was  fixed  at  234,935,607  pesos 
paper  and  66,858,245  pesos  gold,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner:  Department  of  the  interior,  50,802,519  pesos  paper 
and  179,573  pesos  gold;  department  of  foreign  relations,  410,633 
pesos  paper  and  1,342,828  pesos  gold;  religious  service  section, 
1,490.410  pesos  paper  and  colonization  section,  453,574  pesos 
paper;  department  of  justice,  11,166,308  pesos  paper;  depart- 
ment  of  public  instruction,  44,425,530  pesos  and  140,000  pesos 
gold;  department  of  the  treasury,  34,868,174  pesos  paper  and 
48,649,662  pesos  gold;  department  of  war,  42,419,693  pesos 
paper  and  137,063  pesos  gold;  department  of  the  navy,  24,826,- 
538  pesos  paper  and  16.204,013  pesos  gold;  department  of  in- 
dustry  and  public  works,  18,056,691  pesos  paper  and  233,272 
pesos  gold;  and  department  of  the  railways,  6,024,533  pesos 
paper  and  1,833  pesos  gold. 

The  income  for  1919  was  estimated  at  90,810,000  gold  pesos, 
and  136,034,000  pesos,  currency. 

On  January  1,  1919  funds  to  be  used  in  the  conversion  of 
the  paper  money  were  apportioned  as  follows:  London,  47,054,- 
130  gold  pesos;  mint,  64,000,000,  gold  pesos;  in  shipment  to 
Chile,   218,107   gold  pesos. 

It  will  cost  Chile  234,935,607.60  pesos  ($66,858,245.84  gold) 
to  conduct  its  business  for  1920.  The  budget,  as  submitted  by 
the  President  is: 

Minister  of  Interior,  50,902,519.78  pesos;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  2.745,618,06  pesos;  Minister  of  Justice,  11,166,308.19 
pesos;  Minister^  of  Public  Instruction,  44,425,530.09  pesos;  Min. 
ister  of  Treasury,  34,868,174.45  pesos;  Minister  of  War.  42,419,- 
693.81  pesos;  Minister  of  Navy,  24.826,538.23  pesos;  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Public  Works.  18,056,699.00  pesos;  Railroads, 
6,024,533.00  pesos.  Total  234,935,607.60  paper  pesos  ($66,858,- 
24584  gold.) 

Substraciing  from  these  sums  6,494,000  in  bills  and  21,567,- 
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000  in  gold  covered  by  special  appropriations,  a  balance  remains 
of  226,117,681  pesos,  paper,  and  44,534,790  pesos  gold.  The 
revenues  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  166.138,810  pesos,  paper, 
and  84,700,000  pesos,  gold.  The  budget  shows  a  deficit  of  59,- 
978,871  pesos  paper,  and  a  surplus  of  40,165,209  pesos  gold. 

A  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  president  of  the  Re- 
public to  collect  an  additional  tax  in  1919  of  2  per  1,000  as 
decreed  in  article  29  of  the  law  of  April  5,  1916,  establishing  a 
tax  on  district  property. 

For   the   first   eight   months   of    1919   the    customs   revenue   * 
amounted    to    76,954,260    pesos,    as    against    145,253,326    pesos 
for   like  period   of   1918,   showing  a   diminution   of    68,299,066 
pesos. for  1919.     The  export  revenue  for  the  same  period  was 
11,579,551  pesos. 

The  total  number  of  Government  land  holdings  registered  by 
the  section  of  national  property  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
was  9,661  worth  332,354,914  pesos.  In  1909  there  were  3,135 
government-owned  properties,  worth  203,755,441  pesos. 

NATIONAIi  DEBT. 

On  January.  1,  1919,  the  National  public  debt  of  Chile  was 
as  follows:  Internal  debt,  gold,  157,589,000  pesos;  internal 
debt,  currency,  76,600,000  pesos;  guarantees  and  interest  for 
construction  of  railways,  gold,  100,000,000  pesos.  Foreign  debt, 
gold,  400,000,000  pesos.  The  debt,  including  interest  and 
amortization,  requires  an  annual  expenditure  by  the  State  of 
nearly  40,000,000  pesos,  gold,  consisting  of  the  following  items: 
Foreign  debt,  29,576,000  pesos;  fiscal  guarantees.  8,197,000; 
internal  gold  debt,  390,000  and  internal  currency  debt  1,812,000 
pesos.  These  payments  amount  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
usual  revenues  of  the  State. 

On  several  occasions  Chilean  municipalities  have  been  bor- 
rowers abroad.  The  loans  are,  as  a  rule,  guaranteed  by  the 
Republic'  Such  obligations  have  enjoyed  a  ready  market  in 
Europe.  The  debts  of  the  principal  municipalities,  according  to 
the  latest  data  obtainable,  are  as  follows: 


Tacna,  33.018  gK>ld  pesos;  Arica,  57,106  paper  pesos;  Antofagrasta, 
2.666.667  ^oM  ipesos  and  297.718  paper;  Tocoplla,  60,000  paper  p«sos; 
Taltal,  22,284  paper;  Santa  Lulsa,  23.479  paper;  Chanaral.  20.000  pa- 
per; Caldera,  12,000  paper;  Quillota,  79,180  paper;  Valparaiso,  6,496,- 
871  paper;  Vina  del  Mar.  4,794.012  paper;  Santiago,  12,621,500  paper; 
Providencia,  295,542  paper;  Rancag-ua,  22,000  paper;  Tailca.  684.693 
paper;  Concepclon.  132,134  paper;  Penco,  34.881  .paper;  Temuco,  370,- 
763  paper;  Valdivia,  11.718  (paper;  Pu-erto  Montt,  11,520  paper;  Ancud 
(Ohiloe   Island),    4,111    paper;   Punta   Arenas,    1,220,320   paper. 

The  ministry  of  the  treasury  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing 
the  directorate  general  of  accounting  to  issue  fiscal  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000  pesos,  currency,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  fitate,  with  7  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  amortization. 
The  funds  from  these  bonds  will  be  used,  3,000,000  for  school 
buildings,  and  2,000,000  for  irrigation  systems. 
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BANKING. 

A  law  was  passed  in  Chile  in  1912  establishing  a  Bank  of 
Issue  (Caja  de  Emisi6h).  There  are  a  number  of  Joint-stock 
banks  of  issue  with  agencies  in  Chile,  their  joint  capital  amount- 
ing to  180,792,505  gold  pesos  and  their  reserve  funds  to  70,70p.- 
047  gold  pesos,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  40,000,000  pesos.  A 
guarantee  of  their  note  issue  is  reqAiired  of  each  bank,  by 
depositing  gold,  Government  notes,  or  securities  in  the  Treasury- 
There  are  also  land  banks..  These  bafiks  issue  scrip  payable  to 
bearer  and  bearing  interest  and  also  lend  money  secured  as  a 
first  charge  on  land  property  and  repayable  at  fixed  periods.  The 
National  Savings  Bank  of  Chile  (CaJa  Nacipnal  de  Ahorros)  has 
120  establishments  In  operation  throughout  the  country. 

The  Bank  of  Chile,  which  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the 
Valparaiso  agricultural  and  national  banks  on  January  2,  1894, 
and  which  began  business  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  40,000,000. 
pesos  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  20,000,000,  recently  completed  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence.  In  1906  the  subscribed  capital 
of  this  bank  was  increased  to  60,000,000  pesos,  in  1910  to  ^0,- 
000,000,  and  in  1917  to  120,000,000,  and  the  paid-up  capital  to 
40,000,000  and  60,000,000  respectively.  In  January,  1919,  it 
had  a  reserve  of  36,000,000  pesos  paper  and  5,000,000  gold,  and 
in  addition  to  its  offices  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  it  has  Its 
own  office  in  London  and  46  branches  In  different  parts  of 
Chile. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Chile  in  1918  were:  5,299,987 
pesos,  which  added  to  the  stockholders'  fund  of  3,091,267  pesos, 
made  a  total  of  8,391,254,  dletributed  as  follows:  Dividend  of 
8  per  cent.  4,800,000;  employees'  saving  fund,  480,000;  stock- 
holders'  fund,  3,111.254.  The  gold-reserve  fund  is  5,000,000 
pesos. 

A  Chattel  Mortgage  Bank  has  been  organized  in  the  city 
of  Valparaiso.  Loan  banks  which  were  formerly  inspected  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  Banco  Nacional  Hlpotecario,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  10,000,000  pesos,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  3,000,000,  has 
been  established  In  Santiago. 

On  January  2,  1918,  he  Yogoslav  Bank  of  Chile  was  founded 
at  Punta  Arenas  with  an  initial  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos  cur- 
rency. This  amount  was  increased  in  June,  1918,  to  2,000,000 
pesos.  At  the  close  of  its  first  year's  business  this  bank  paid  to 
its  stockholders  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Banco  Italiano  opened  for  business  on  August  16,  1919, 
in  Santiago.     The  bank  will  also  open  a  branch  in  Valparaiso. 

The  balance  in  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank  on  January  1, 
1919,  was  53,764,066  pesos  paper,  distributed  among  262,607  ac 
counts.  The  balance  the  former  year  was  38,810,034  pesos  in 
235,997  accounts.  Consequently,  the  increase  in  1919  was  14,- 
954,042  pesos  and  26,610  accounts.  The  bank  statement  showed 
that  the  mortgage  bonds  deposited  in  the  bank  totaled  9,265,657 
pesos.  Adding  this  amount  to  the  increase  in  deposits,  the  total 
savings  accounts  amount  to  63,029,734  pesos. 
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The  year  1918  was  very  favt>rable  to  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  Province  of  Nuble,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  all  values  being  expressed  in 
Chilean  paper  pesos.  Total  business,  100,953,890.  Deposits  in  , 
1918,  41,084,544;  repayments,  40,142,170;  increase  in  1918,  ' 
942,374;  balance  in  1917,  4,431,397;  depositors*  mortgage 
drafts    729,911.     Deposits  made  during  year,  6,103,683. 

The  amount  of  mortgages  contracted  on  territorial  property 
show  the  following  balances  due  January,  1919,  to  banking 
houses:  Caja  de  Gr^ito  Hipotecario,  458,107,897  pesos;  Banco 
Hipotecarlo  de  Valparaiso,  12,560,626  pesos;  Banco  Chileno  Ga- 
rantlzador,  35,202,539  pesos;  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  Santiago,  5,- 
093,648  pesoe;  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  Empleados  Pdblicos,  6,273,- 
666  pesos;  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  los  Perrocarriles.  4,510,275 
pesos;  Banco  Hipotecario  del  Sur,  25,973  pesos;  making  a  total 
of  675,090,311  pesos.  Of  this  amount  326,440,027  pesos,  or 
48.29  per  cent.,  was  held  on  the  rural  and  city  property  of  the 
Province  of  Santiago.  The  total  of  mortgages  for  1918  was  18,- 
144,805  pesos  more  than  the  previous  year  when  it  was  657,- 
864,506  pesos. 

The  Government  has  extended  the  charter  to  the  Llanquihue 
Bank  for  the  period  of  30  years  with  permission  to  increase  its 
capital  to  800,000  pesos. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Chile,  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  (Figures,  except  otherwise  expressed,  are 
Chilean  money) : 

Banco  d«  A.  Kdwarus  and  Co  Established  in  1852.  Capital, 
subscribed,    $26,000,000;   paid  up,    $10,000,000.     Branch    in    Santiago. 

Banco  d-e  Tacna.  Established  in  1872.  Capital,  ipaid  up.  $1,000,000. 
Has  eight  branches,   and  also  ag'ents  in   London  and   Paris. 

Banco  Espafloil  de  Chile.  Main  office  in  Valparaiso.  Oapital, 
$30,000,000,000.     Reserve    fund.   $12,000,000.     Has    38    branche.q. 

Banco  Italiano.  Main  office  In  Valparaiso.  Oe«pltal.  paid  up, 
$10,000,000.     Reserve    fund,  $1,213,430.     Has    8    branches. 

Banco  Mercantil.  Established  in  1898.  H-ead  office  at  Tacna. 
Capital,  paid    up.   $500,000.      Re.«?erve    fund.    $387,339 

Banco  Naclona^l.  Valparaiso.  Capital,  subscribed,  $40,000,000; 
paid   up,   $16,000,000.     Reserve   fund.    $6,636,696.     Has  8    branches. 

Bank  of  Punta  Arenas.  Established  in  1900.  Main  office  at 
Punta  Arenas.  Capital,  paid  up  $2,200,000.  Reserve  fund,  $347,277. 
Branches:   Bastro    (Chile),   and   Santa    Cruz    (Argentina). 

Caja  Hipotecaria  (Land  Mortgage  Bank).  Under  State  super- 
vision.    Established    in   1865. 

Society  Commerciale  Franca ise  au  Chile.  Established  in  1892. 
Head  office.  5  Rue  *d'  Antin.  Paris;  subscribed.  5.000.000  francs;  paid 
up     1.250,000  francs.     Branch:    Valparaiso. 

Banking?  holidays. 

January  l.  New  Year's  Day. —  April  2,  Good  Friday. — April 
3,  Holy  Saturday. — ^May  21,  Army  and  Navy  Day. — May  13,  As- 
cension Day. — June  3,  Corpus  Chnisti. — June  25,  Election  Day. — 
June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. — ^August  16,  Assumption. — 
September  18-19,  National  Independence  Days — ^November  1,  All 
Saints'  Day. — December  8,  Immaculate  Conception. — December 
26,  Christmas  Day.  The  day  of  the  Presidential  Election  is  a 
holiday.     Banks  close  at  2   p.  m. 
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EXPORTERS  DRAFTS. 

Bills  maturing  90  days  after  arrival  of  goods  at  Valparaiso 
and  up  to  120  days  after  arrival  at  Iquique,  are  customary,  im- 
porters paying  cost  of  exchange,  occasionally  discounting,  and 
rate  for  collection.  The  collecting  rate  for  Valparaiso  is  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent."  and  for  other  banking  centers  one-half. 
Chilean  customs'  regulations  do  not  permit  of  hills  of  lading 
being  made  out  *to  order." 

MOXEY. 

The  currency  is  mostly  paper.  The  time  fixed  for  the  con- 
version of  legal  tender  paper  money  which  had  been  fixed  for 
January  1,  1919  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  exchange  market.  In  1907  the  President  is- 
sued, under  the  law  which  came  into  force  September  12,  1907, 
30.000.000  pesos  in  legal  tender  paper  money,  and  in  1915,  22,- 
429  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  448,580  dollars  gold  pesos  were 
struck  and  9,901,075  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  6,306,047 
dollars  currency. 

Chilean  money  is  based  on  the  gold  peso  of  the  weight  of 
0.5951  gram,  0.91633  fine.  The  gold  peso  furnishes  the  unit  for 
financial  and  foreign  exchange  quotations,  having  a  value  of 
$0,365.  The  paper  peso  is  divided  into  100  centavos.  Gold 
coins  are  of  20,  10,  and  5  pesos,  respectively,  but  these  are 
seldom  seen.  There  are  notes  in  multiples  of  the  paper  peso, 
a  silver  peso,  and  coins  of  40,  20.  10,  and  5  centavos  silver; 
with   21'^,   2,  1.  and    i^   centavos  copper. 

Chile  has  a  golo  currency  and  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, the  latter  having  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The 
par  value  of  the  gold  pesos  in  18d.  sterling  and  the  exchange 
value  of  the  paper  peso  has  varied  from  18d.  to  as  low  as 
8d.  in  1906.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  exchange  fell  to  7d.. 
but  ever  since  that  date  has  been  steadily  rising,  standing 
about  15d.  This  has  been  due  to  the  greaf'  preponderance  of 
exports  over  imports,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  balance  has  not 
been  redressed  by  sufficient  importations  of  gold. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  coining  of  20,000.000 
pesos,  nickel,  in  10.  20,  and  5  cent  pieces,  and  copper  1,  and  2 
cent  pieces,  also  the  coining  of  5,000,000  pesos,  silver  In  1-peso 
coins.  The  4,600,000  one  peso  bills  now  held  in  the  fiscal  of- 
fice of  the  issuance  of  currency  were  ordered  Issued  to  replace 
worn  1-peso  bills.  The  composition  of  the  nickel  coins  is  25 
per  cent,  nickel.  The  composition  of  the  copper  coins  is  95  per 
cent,  copper,  4  per  cent,  tin,  and  1  per  cent.  zinc.  The  silver 
coins  are  50  per  cent,  silver,  9  grams  in  weight  and  29  miH- 
meters  in  diameter.  The  law  also  provides  that  nobody  shall  be 
obliged  to  accept  more  than  50  pesos  in  nickel  money. 

INSURANCE. 

In  1919  there  were  13  life  insurance  companies  in  operation 
in  the  Republic,  9  of  which  were  national.  2  American,  and  2 
English.     Foreign  fire  insurance  companies  had   22   agencies  in 
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operation,  6  of  which  were  German  and  16  English.  There  were 
also  53  domestic  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
Republic,  and  9  foreign  maritime  companies,  8  of  which  are  Eng. 
lish  and  l  German. 

The  amount  of  fire  insurance  written  in  1918  aggregated 
2,119,749,756  pesos,  an  increase  of  531,156,220  pesos  over  that 
of  1917.  The  value  of  life  Insurance  policies  taken  out  in  1918 
was  59,511,660  pesos  as  compared  with  45,141,506  in  1917. 
Maritime  insurance  in  1918  decreased  in  the  sum  of  3,981,290 
pesos. 

The  license  taxes  of  these  insurance  companies  in  1918  ag- 
gregated  253,000  pesos,  while  the  2  per  cent,  tax  on  premiums  of 
fire  insurance  companies  amounted  to  546,766  pesos,  or  35,729 
pesos  more  than  in  1917. 

The  summary  of  the  business  carried  on  by  fire  insurance 
companies  and  the  2  per  cent,  tax  on  first  profits  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1919  was  as  follows:  Total  insuranee,  1,275,- 
766,596  pesos;  less  reinsurance,  889,575,318  pesos,  net  profits, 
8,755,552  pesos;  2  per  cent  tax,  175,119  pesos.  Of  the  78  in. 
surance  companies  operating  in  Chile,  55  are  Chilean,  17  English, 
and  6  German. 

A  new  insurance  company  called  "La  Polar"  has  been  formed 
in  Hagallanes  with  a  capital  of  600,000  pesos. 

The  following  are  the  principal  insurance  companies  operat- 
ing in  Chile: 

New  York  Life;  Equitable  of  New  York;  Sun  Life  of  Canada; 
La  Sud  America;  Norwich  Union;  Liverpool  and  Landon;  Phoenix 
•V£(.<^urance  Co.,  Ltd.";  La  Pranco-Chilena;  North  British  and  Mer- 
contile;  Boka  de  Comme^rcio;  La  Allianza  Chilena;  La  K&pafiola; 
Americana;  Salvadora;  London  Assurance  Corporation;  Atlas,  Al- 
liance   and    Guardian    Assurance    Companies. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  large  irrigation  canals  are  now  under  construction  in 
Chile,  namely,  at  Maule,  Laja,  and  Melado,  at  an  approximate 
cost,  respectively,  of  8,400,000  pesos,  1,978,000  and  4,890,000 
pesos-  These  canals  will  irrigate  lands  to  the  extent  of  116,608 
hectares. 

Chile  continues  to  plan  and  execute  various  public  improve, 
ments.  Bonds  in  the  sum  of  forty  million  pesos  are  to  be 
issued  therefor.  A  road  from  Colquecura  to  Coalemu  is  to  be 
Duilt.  A  system  of  drinking  water  is  to  be  provided  in  the  city 
ot  Lautaro.  Santiago,  the  capital  city,  is  to  have  a  new  State 
House  for  which  an  appropriation  of  400,000  pesos  has  been 
made. 

An  appropriation  of  97,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  fumigating  plant  in  Los-Andes  has  been  approved.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  pesos  have  been  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  works  in  Illapel,  to  supply  drinking  water. 

in  a  cabinet  meeting  called  by  the  President  in  Santiago  in 
August,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  for  the  con. 
struction  of  public  works,  it  was  agreed  to  carry  out  some  60 
projects  at  an  approximate  cost  of  40,000,000  pesos  in  bonds. 
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The  projects  Include  8  railroads;  22  schools  buildings;  12  bar- 
racks for  the  army;  9  waterworks;  various  roads  and  bridges;  a 
courthouse;  a  mint  In  Santiago;  the  sewer  system  of  Goqulmbo, 
Temuco  and  Talcahuano;  and  the  reconstruction,  -In  Coplapo,  of 
several  public  buildings  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
Congress  made  a  favorable  report  ou  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  con- 
tract for  account  of  the  municipality  of  Iqulque  a  loan  of 
£300,000  guaranteed  by  the  National  Government.  This  loan 
is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
provides  for  ait  annual  sinking  fund  of  not.  less  than  l  nor 
more  than  2  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  may  be 
delivered  in  Installments  of  not  less  than  £50,000  as  the  money 
is  needed.  This  money  Is  to  be  expended  In  the  construction 
of  sewers,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  the  erection  of  a  model 
market,  enlarging  and  improving  the  slaughtering  house  at 
iquique,  and  in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  In  the  equip- 
ment  of  the  fire  department  at  Caleta  Buena. 

The  recently  completed  Mauco  Canal,  fed  from  the  Acon- 
cagua River  in  the  Department  of  Qulllota,  has  been  opened 
by  governmental  decree.  The  canal,  which  is  80  kilometers 
long  and  will  irrigate  5,000  hectares,  cost  2,150,000  pesos, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  land  it  irrigates  will 
be  increased  by  10,000,000  pesos. 

The  city  of  Iquique  proposes  to  build  houses  for  its  work- 
ingmen  and  has  considered  an  initial  appropriation  of  100,000 
pesos  for  that  purpose.  The  houses  will  be  small,  of  a  uni- 
form plan,  hygienic  and  comfortable.  The  Iquique  Department 
of  Public  Works  plans  the  construction  of  water  works  estim- 
ated to  cost   500,000   pesos. 

The  department  of  Industry  and  public  works  recommended 
that  Congress  authorized  the  Issuance  and  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  of  6,500,000  pesos  of  bonds  in  the  building  of  irriga- 
tion dame  In  the  Aconcagua  River  at  the  points  known  as  *'E1 
Salto  del  Soldado"  and  "Los  Leones,"  the  former  dam  to  have 
a  height  of  85  and  the  latter  60  meters.  These  dams  would 
form  reservoirs  capable  of  storing  58,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  water,  or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  irrigate  80,000  hectares 
of  land.  At  the  "Sulto  del  Soldado,"  the  Aconcagua  River  has 
a  width  of  10  meters  and  flows  between  perpendicular  stone 
walls  85  meters  in  height.  This  would  form  a  reservoir  cap- 
able of  storing  28,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water.  The  dam 
at  "Los  Leones",  which  is  3,000  meters  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  would  enable  an  additional  30,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  water  to  be  stored. 

A  project  is  under  consideration  for  the  utilization  of  Lake 
Laja,  a  body  of  water  about  50  kilometers  long,  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  Antuep  volcano  and  the  Poleura  cordlUera  at  an 
elevation  of  1,485  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  The  works  contemplated  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  600  meters  long.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  300,000  pesos. 
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WATER  POWBR. 

The  movement  to  develop  in  Chile  the  vast  r^ources  for 
hydro-electric  power  will  doubtless  have  most  important  and 
far  reaching  effects.  A  company  capitalized  at  $5»000,000  is 
to  construct  near  Santiago  a  central  power  station  of  a  capacity 
of  thirty  thousand  horsepower.  This  plant  will  serve  the  fac. 
lories,  old  and  new,  especially  the  metallurgical  industries, 
and  also  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  Republic.  Power  will 
be  furnished  Valparaiso  and  Rancagua  afid  will  make  possible 
the  electrification  of  the  Santiago-Valparaiso  Railway.  The 
electric  power  will  be  particularly  effective  in  overcoming  the 
high  price  of  coal  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  petroleum. 

The  Government  has  created  a  commission  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  constructing  a  longitudinal  arterr  for  the  trans, 
mission  of  electric  power  through  the  flection  from  Ooquimbo 
to  Valdivla,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  make  available  for 
commercial  purposes  a  large  amount  of  cheap  power,  devel. 
oped  from  the  numerous  streams  crossing  this  region. 

The  National  Electric  Power  Co.  has  Just  been  organized 
in  Chile  with  a  capital  of  1,000»000  for  the  purpose  of  acquir. 
ing  water  concessions  sufficient  to  develop  a  force  of  90,000 
horsepower.  It  is  proposed  to  convey  this  power  to  Rancagua, 
Calesa,  and  Valparaiso  for  industrial  uses.  The  company  plans 
to  erect  four  hydroelectric  plants,  but  for  the  present  will  con- 
fine its  activities  to  the  one  located  at  Maintenes,  where  there 
is  a  waterfall  of  183  meters,  capable  of  producing  a  force  of 
30,000   horsepower. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing 
the  request  for  tenders  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  light- 
ing  and  motive  power  plant  to  supply  the  port  needs  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

A  company  has  been  organized  for  the  untilization  of  water 
power  iTrom  the  Malpo  and  Colorado  Rivers  very  near  the  city 
of  Santiago,  in  order  to  supply  the  capital  city  of  Chile  with 
electricity,  in  practically  unlimited  amounts,  for  power  and 
lighting  purposes. 

There  are  thirty-four  tramway  lines,  operating  254  miles  of 
track  in  Chila,  carrying  an  average  of  over  one  hundred  million 
first  class  and  forty-five  millions  second-class  passengers  per 
year.  The  number  of  cars  is  about  one  thousand.  Some  of  the 
principal  tramway,  light,  and  power  companies  now  operating 
aro  the  following: 

The  Cia  AlcMiiana  Transatlantica  de  Electricidad  is  a  German 
•ompany  that  furnishes  electric  power  to  Buenos  Aires.  It  con- 
trols, through  stock  ownership,  the  Tranvias  Electricos  de  Val- 
paraiso, operating  the  street  railroads  of  Valparaiso,  and  the 
suburb  of  Vina  del  Mar,  and  the  Santiago  Electric  Light  and 
Tramways  Company.  Of  these  two  companies  the  former  is 
nominally  American  and  the  latter  British.  This  company  de. 
velops  its  power  from  the  Mapocho  River,  operating  one  of  the 
two  large  hydro-electric  plants  in  Chile,  the  other  being  owned 
by  the  Braden  Company. 
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MitroTitch  Bros.,  a  local  concern  of  Russian  origin,  controls 
tue  electric  lighting  plant  of  Antofagasta. 

The  Tatal  Railway,  a  British  corporation,  furnishes  the  elec- 
trie  power  for  Tatal. 

The  Cia  General  de  Eiectrieidad  Industrial  holds  the  lighting 
and  power  concessions  for  the  towns  of  Rancagua,  Temuco, 
Chilian,  Curico,  Lo  Brava,  and  San  Fernando,  all  in  the  southern 
region. 

Electric  power  is  extensively  used  in  the  mine's  and  nitrate 
fie]ds.  Where  water  power  is  available,  Diesel  engines,  or  steain 
generated  by  coal  or  fuel  oil  boilers,  are  used. 

FOREING  INVESTMENTS. 

Thanks  to  the  stability  and  enterprise  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, large  sums  of  foreign  capital  have  been  attracted  to 
the  field.  While  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  has 
gone  into  nitrate  and  mining  enterprises,  considerable  sums 
have  been  invested  in  national  loans,  railroads,  public  utilities, 
banks,  etc.  Investments  have  generally  been  successfully,  pro- 
portionately  more  successful  than  in  many  other  Latin- American 
countries.  A  recent  estimate  from  official  sources,  placed  Gre?tt 
Britain's   investments  at   approximately   $340,655,000. 

The  United  States  is  second  on  the  list  of  nations.  The 
Chile  Copper  Co.  and  the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  the  largest  security 
interests  in  Chile,  are  controlled  by  Americans. 

Americans  are  interested  In  other  mines,  smelters,  banking, 
etc  American  investments  in  Chile  are  estimated  at  $225,000,- 
000. 

Germany  holds  a  fair  sized  amount  of  Chilean  bonds,  and 
has  invested  about  5 .  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
nitrate  industry.  German  merchants  and  importers  are  numer- 
cue  in  Chile,  and  German  capital  is  invested  in  banks  and  in- 
siirance  companies.  About  5  per  cent,  of  the  fire  insurance 
buciness  is  handled  by  German  companies  (47  |jer  cent,  by  Brit- 
ish companies).  In  and  about  Valdivia,  in  south-central  Chile, 
Geimans  control  a  shipyard,  a  sugar  refining  plant,  a  plant  for 
the  extraction  of  fiber  from  flax,  a  brewery,  and  a  number  of 
saw-mills  and  other  enterprises.  The  public  utilities  in  Valpa- 
raiso and  Santiago  are  also  partially  under  Teutonic  control. 
Germany's  total  investments  in  Chile  are  about  $75,000,000. 
French  capital  has  been  placed  in  Government  loans,  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  a  bank,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  enter- 
prises,  while  Holland  and  Belgium  hold  a  number  of  Chilean 
national  bonds.  A  Norwegian  company,  registered  in  Santiago, 
owns  a  steam  fleet  engaged  in  the  whaling  industry,  and  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  Argentinian  capital  in  southern  Chile  and 
Peruvian  capital  in  Arica  and  Tacna 

METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  metric  system  is  gaining  ground  in  Chile.  The  Govern- 
ment requires  all  work  under  official  order  to  be  according  to 
metric  units.  E^ren  in  the  machine  shops,  wher«  English  ma. 
chinery  with  English  measures  is  used,  many  concessions  must 
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be  used  for  orders  to  metric  measures.  The  nitrate  trade  uses 
tlu)  metric  system,  and  oonstruction  work  Is  ordered  in  metric 
units. 

The  metric  system  is  used  universally  for  sizes  of  clothing. 
Many  of  the  country  districts  still  cling  to  the  old  units,  but  in 
ail  the  larger  cities  and  towns  piece  goods  are  sold  by  the  meter, 
and  it  is  essential  that  invoices  and  all  shipping  documents  con. 
tain  the  metric  equivalents. 

PRINCIPAL    DEALERS   IN    CHILE. 
SANTIAGO. 

(Names  and    Street  Addresses   Are  Given.) 

Haberdashers. 

Sofia  Ag:uila.  Prat  613;  Ang-el  Alpe,  Syzaguire,  1368;  Antoni  Mol- 
leda  y  Co.,  Delicias  42-6;  Manuel  Arregui.  S.  Biego  2067;  Eulo^io 
Bcrgue<iio,  S.  Diego  432;  Besa  y  Co.,  2 J  de  M^yo  617;  Batteley  y 
Co..  Puente  666;  L.  A.  Bond,  Delicias- Avenida  Vicufta  M.;  Bruna 
y   Co.,   S.  Antonio   176;   Angel   Campodonico,   Delicias    1704. 

Pamitnre. 

Tobar  Ampuero  y  Co.,  Galvez  44;  Carlos  Ampuero,  Delieas  1163; 
Zacarias  Atienza,  Delicias  872;  Augusto  Bascufian,  Nataniel  30; 
Manuel  Bustamamte,  S.  Dieg^o  61;  Eduardo  Brescianl,  Estado  47; 
Jvllo  Bruneti,  Prat,  771;  German  Bruhun,  Agrustinfis  889;  Francisco 
Bueno,    Condor    951;    Ramon   Cabrera,    S.    Diego    34. 

Novelties. 

G.  Burgralat.  Huerfanos  990;  Kaplan  Katz  Brenner,  Sto.  Domingo 
1^79;  V.  E.  Muzard,  Moneda  967;  Pray  Co..  Huerfanos  1069. 

Umbrellas. 

Pedro   Zenten«.c,    A*    Prat    24. 

Perfviliers. 

Juan  Araiya,  "E..  Matucana  816;  Salvador  Brun,  Ahumada  166; 
Luis  Gerani,  S.  Francisco  533;  Pedro  N.  Godoy,  Ahumada  191;  Gon- 
ztilez  y  Co.,  S.  Dief^o  444; "Hardy  y  Co.,  Huerfanos  esquina  Ahumada; 
Luis  A.   Herrera,   S.  Diego   1861. 

Watckes. 

Simon  Alullama,  Meroeu  308;  Jose  Anrique,  Eyzaguirre  1009; 
Jose  Aveliaiieda,  S.  Antonio  44;  Antonio  Brisone,  Agustlnas  962; 
Luis  Caceres.  Bandera  GV;  Luis  Campbell,  S.  Antonio  34;  Jose  Can- 
dellari.  S.  Diegro  152;  Cantovel  e  Hi  jo.  Moneda  919;  Alfredo  Desimonl, 
S.   Diego  211;  Jorge  Eckart,   Bandera  66. 

Ready-made   Clothlaflr. 

Hnos.  Abad.  Delicias  2987;  Artigras  y  Co.,  Delicias  1604;  Juan 
Ben-edicto.  Puente  716;  Tomas  Canales,  iy(aestranza;  Osorlo  >y  Car- 
tagena, S.  Pablo  3274;  Trinidad  Con>treras,  Delicias  109;  Cordero  y 
Cc,  Maestranza  660;  Maria  Chamudes.  Delicias  2764;  Epifanio  Ez- 
qverra,   S.   Pablo-Maipu;   Luis  Garcia,  Puente   601. 

Ttellorinsr. 

Sue.  Abadie,  Prat  20;  Abella  y  Co.,  Catedral  2296;  Francisco 
Abi4.  Agustinas  1026;  J.P.  Abienzo.  Balmaceda  19;  Vicente  Acefia, 
Merced  806;   Francisco   Alcazar,   S.   Diego  267;  Ventura  Alonso,   Ca- 
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tedral    1077;   Carbone   y   An^retta,    Estado    169;    Richardo   Aranedas, 
Agrustinas  883;  Javier  Arenas,  Roaas  1084. 

Hats. 

Anitonio  Aleaan,  Agruetinas  689;  Mme.  Alezan,  PJe.  Matte  49; 
Klolsa  Andrade.  S.  Dlegro  47;  Ceaar  Andrei.  Puente  685;  Hnos.  An- 
dreu,  Bellavista  1229;  Carmela  Argromedo,  S.  Diegro  331;  Bucarelli 
y  Co.  ,S.  Diego  231;  Zoila  de  K  QaJas,  Deliclas  2634;  Rosa  Calderon. 
S    Diegro  331;   Hnos..  Cappellaro,  Estado  230. 


Hnos.  Andrade,  6.  Dieg-o  691;  F.  Aranda.  Dellcias  601;  B.  Aran  la, 
M.  Acev-edo.  Oatedral  1497;  E.  Alcaino,  Delioias  2093;  A.P.  Alday, 
S.  Pablo  1186;  E.  Ampuero.  Oellcias  26,12;  A.  Andrade,  Dellcias  2903; 
2902;  Hnos«  An^drade,  S.  Diecro  691;  F.  Aranda,  Deliclas  601;  B.  Aran- 
da.  Independencla   748;   Jujan   Araya.  Maturana  826. 

GloTea. 

A.  Me'riot,  Agustina  803. 

IroB. 

Lyon  Balfour  )y  Co..  Dellcias  1761;  Jose  Barbaglia.  S.  Antonio  36; 
Saavedra  y  Oousifio.  Matucana  1283;  Heriberto  Covarrubias.  Ahu 
mada  868;  Rafael  Cruchagra,  6.  Dieg^o  1069;  Juan  Lalande,  S.  Antonio 
831;  Lazonby  y  Co.,  Delecias  1134;  Delgreon  y  Martlnot.  Agrustinas 
3184;  Roberto  Torretti,  S.  Igrnaclo  600;  Camllo  Pizarro.  Eyzaguirre 
1259. 

Jewelry. 

S.  Basllio,  Independencla  361;  A.  Boudln.  Moneda822;  Antonio 
Rrisone,  Agrustinas  962;  Julio  Brosse.  Huerfanos  927;  Juan  Oarderon, 
S  Antonio,  468;  I/eopoldo  Cohn,  Ahumada  316;  Jorgre  Deik.  Ahumada 
179;  A.  Desimoni,  Ahumada  274;  V.  £}mmanuel  ly  Co..  Huerfanos 
917;   B.    Espildora,    Alameda   La   Equitativa. 

Booluellers. 

C.  Baldrich.  Huerfanos,  1032;  A.  Blndls,  Ahumada  126;  A.  Calvo. 
M.  Bandera  261;  J.  Ddaz  Lira,  Oompafiia  1016;  J.  Oallardo,  S.  An- 
tonio 477:  .Ramon  Oarin,  Ahumada  328;  J.W.  Hardy,  Huerfanos 
1016;  F.  Liathrop,  Ahumada  268;  G.  Miranda,  Com.pafila  1096;  J. 
Nacimento.  Ahumada  266. 

Slioefi. 

Mariano  Acin,  Prieto  1261;  Jorgre  Agruiar,  21  de  Mayo  696;  Jorgre 
Alegria.  S.  Isldro  147;  Igrnaclo  Aliaga,  Bandera  767:  Johnson  Alon- 
so  y  Co..  Ahumada  174:  Pedro  Anclch.  Ahumada  220;  Manu«>l  Aran- 
da. 21  de  Mayo  591;  Julio  Araneda,  Chacabuco  26.  A.;  Valentin  Aroe. 
Prae.  133;  Sara  Armazan,  S.  Pablo  2499. 

VALPARAISO. 

Foodstuff  Importei*. 

Hnos.  Agrullo  y  Co.,  San  Donoso  69;  Al-estizabal  y  Co.,  Prat  27; 
Bahre  Herbest  y  Co.,  Brasil  176;  Besa  y  Co.,  Blanco  390;  Antonio 
Cambasso,  Olivar-Chacabuco;  C.  Campodonico  y  Co.,  Merced  93; 
Miguel  Oariola  y  Co.,  Blanco  404;  Pelegrino  Oariola  y  Co..  Blanco 
402;  J.  Caro  y  Co.,  Tivola  10;  Andrade  y  Delp4no,  Blanco  308;  Enrico 
Dell'  Aqua,  O'Hlgrglns  40;  Angrel  Demaria.  Tivola  32;  Fox  Duncan 
y  Co..  Blanco  144;  Ferro  SanRTulnettl  ly  Co.,  Cochrane  449.  Blanco 
442;  Fonk  y  Co.,  Brasil  126;  W.  R.  Grace  y  Co.,  Prat  '1;  Grangram 
Roiwe  y  Co,  Cochrane  619;  Soffla  Gonzales  y  Co.;  Herman  y  Co.. 
Brasil  64;  Ruth  y  Co.,  Prat  75  fy  85;  Roberto  Lutjens.  Esmeralda 
102:    A.    MacGaw    y   Co.,    Esmeralda    15;    Hnos    Medina    Argrandofta. 
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Co€hr,an«  28;  Hnos.  Molfino»  Braall  246;  Pasaalacaua  y  Co.,  Brasll- 
Morrls;  Enrlqu«  Reim«r.  Blanco  844;  Rosrera  y  Co.,  Blanco  298; 
Samuel  S.  Banchez,  Casilla  234;  Hnos.  <Schiav6ttl,  Braail:  Ricardo 
Schultz  y  Co..  Ave.  Brasil,  64;  The  London  y  Chilean  Com-ercial; 
Co.,  Ltd..  Prat  76;  Weir  y  Co.,  Bsoieralda:  Weir  Scott  ly  Co.,  Prat 
29;  Wessel  Duval  y  Co.,  Cochrane  661;  f*rancisco  Zeiresa,  Chaca- 
buco  826.  * 

IVoreltlc*. 

W.  R.  Baylo  y  Co..  ESemeralda  7;  C.  Battel«y,  Serrano  98;  Bur- 
melster  y  Co ,  P.  Pinto;  J.  Chall-e,  Condell;  Alexandro  Ganiia»  Con- 
dell  137;  J.  W.  Hardy,  Esmeralda  11;  Luis  Palndan,  Esmeralda  116; 
W.  G.  Paton  iy  Co.,  Esmeral'*a  2;  Enrique  Petronio,  Serrano  99; 
Conrado  Rokle,  Condell  61;  Im<es  Rose  y  Co.,  Plaza  Independencla; 
Simon   y   Co.,   Condell   147;   Mauricdo   Weinsto^ln,  Cond«ll   84. 

AtttomobOes. 
M.   Duhart. 

Bleydea. 

M.  R.  S.   Curphey,  Blanco  441. 

Footwear  Importerv. 

J.   P.   Aranclbia,   Bellavista  10. 

Importem    of    Cement. 

Estableclmlentos  Americanos  Gratry,  Blanco  484;  Glbbs  y  Co.. 
Cochrane  609;  W.O.  Grace  «y.  Co.,  Prat;  Luis  Plza  y  Co.,  Cochrane 
479;  Innes  Rosse  y  Co..  P.  Sotomayor;  Benard  Saavedra  y  Co.;  Duval 
Wessel  y  Co..  Cochrane  661;   Williamson  Balfour  y  Co.,  Blanco  144. 

Importem  aad  Exporters. 

R.  Acevedo,  Cochrane  117;  H.  Acosta,  Almirante  Riveros  78;  Pio 
del  Agrua.  Victoria  802;  Braf?a  Ag^uiar  y  Co.,  Cochrane  433;  Hnos. 
Agi]lIo  y  Co..  S.  Donoso  69;  Juan  B.  Albert!,  Tivola  62;  Allardioe 
y  Co..  Blanco  304;  J.  Allaun.  Esmeralda  62;  Gregrorio  Amezagra,  Con- 
del  201;  Benitez  y  Amos,  Blanco  18;  Marclal  Q.  Aravena.  Blanco 
448:  Areatlzabal  y  Co.,  Prat  69;  C.  Arnold  y  Co.,  Esmeralda  66;  Fran- 
cisco Arrleta,  Deliclas  241;  W.  B.  Ashieroft.  Cochran-e  626;  Manuel 
Aste.  Clave  78;  Aycagner  Duhalde  y  Co.,  Victoria  191;  Enrique  Bahre, 
Blanco  174;  A.  Canepa,  Blanco  99;  Qw  Cam.podonlco  -y  Co.,  Merced  93; 
Davis  y  Co.,  Condell  10;  H.  J.  Ducan,  Blanco  302;  P.  Escobar.  Ser- 
rano 11:  M.  Fernandez.  Tivoli;  Grote  y  Co.,  Esmeralda  47;  Guerin 
Freres,  Blanco  374. 

Electric    Goods. 

W.  R.  Grace,  Prat;  Greenwood  y  Hallprarth.  Blanco  1026;  Huth 
y  Co.,  Cochrane  384;  Luis  Kohn.  Esmeralda  52;  Martin  Brothers, 
Blanco  174;  Morrison  y  Co.,  Blanco  102;  Bet'nard  Saavedra  y  Co., 
Condell   42;   Siemens  Schuckert  Ltd.,   Blanco  366. 

Urufs    Stores. 

Jorpre  Ankelen.  Victoria  94:  J.  Araos.  Rodrl^ruez  4:  Ramon  Aros. 
Placeres  98:  Felix  Benicia,  Vlcororia-Dellclas;  Manuel  Brlcefio,  PJe. 
Qulllota  395;  Campos  y  Co..  Las  Heras  43;  Curt  Carllczek.  Esmeralda 
26:  L.  E.  Cuadra.  Victoria  304:  A.  Esqulvel.  Victoria  30;  Waldo  Gon- 
zalez. Matpu  147:  Alberto  Maramblo,  Placeres  35:  J  A.  Meaa,  Maipu 
Sll;  A.  Me»ye.r.  Oondell  56;  G.  de  D.  Novajas,  Deliclas  76;  Carlos 
Osorio,  Av.  Colon:  Osorlo  y  Hurtado,  Buln;  Eduardo  Pacheco,  Val- 
paraiso 80:  L.  G.  Paffprl.  Tndependencla  151;  Alberto  R  Silva.  Victoria 
50:  Luis  Sllva,  Tndependencla  64:  Soto  y  Co..  Victoria  250;  Ramon 
Soto.  Merced  efco.  a  H.;  Andrea  Toro.  Bellavlsta  35;  Clemen te  Tor- 
reti,  Victoria  250;  Trucclon  y  Co.,  Independencia  164;  R.  8.Varas  y 
COy  Baron  6^;  Miguel  Venegas.  Sub.  Portales  61;  Vo|grt  y  Co.,  Condell 
2-^ 
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Produce  Exporters. 

Jo86  Devoto  y  Hnos.,  Yungra/y  814  y  816;  W.  R.  Grace  y  Co.. 
Prat;  O'Shea  Hanrmersley  y  Co.,  Cochrane  689;  The  London  y  Chll- 
lian  Oommerolal   Co.,  Ltd..   Prat  76;   Williamson  Balfour   y  Co. 

Dry    Go€>ds. 

6raf?a  .\g^uiar  y  Co.,  Cochrane  433;  Hnos.  Digrheros,  Esmeralda 
104;  W.  R  Grace  ty  Co.,  Prat;  Julio  Polanco,  Cochrane  2-8;  The 
London  y  ChilUan  Commercial  Co.,  Ltd.,  Prat  76;  Weasel  Duval  y 
Co.,   Cochrane  561. 

Machinery  and  Hard^vare. 

Morlison  y 'Co..  Blanco  102;  J.  G.  Seurle  e  hljjos,  Cochrane  676; 
Williamson.  Balfour  y  "Co.;  Siemens.  Schuckert,  Ltd.;  BaJfour,  Lyon 
y  Co.,  Blanco  172-6;  Scott  Beaver  ly  Co.,  Prat  285:  Burmeister  y 
Co..  A.  Pinto  55;  Sues  de  Juan  E.  Cluarcl.  hrlanco  308;  Arnoldo 
T>ra«te.  Blanco  181;  Glbbs  y  Co..  Cochrane  609;  W.  R.  Grace  y  Co.. 
Prat;  Graha-m  Rove  y  Co.,  Cochrane  611-619;  Huth  y  Co.,  Tungray 
63;  J.  Limozin  y  Co.,  Condell  42;  Martin  Brothers.  Blanco  174;  Mex 
•y  SchauenburpT,  Brasil  152;  Innes  Rose  y  Co.,  Plaza  de  Sotomayor; 
Bonard  Saavedra  y  Co..  San  Asrustin  6;  J.  G.  Searle  e  hijos,  Cochrane 
675;  Urm-eneta  Parker  y  Co..  Serrano  137;  Vorwerk  y  Co.,  Prat 
231-239. 

Notloaa. 

Lyon  Balfour  y  Co,  Blanco  176;  Besa  y  Co.,  Blanco  390;  Bette- 
ley  .y  Co.,  Blanco  106;  Pelegrino  Cariola,  Blanco  308;  Gibbs  y  Co.. 
Cochrane  609;  Grace  y  Co.,  Prat;  Gaunther  y  Co.,  O'Hlgrglns  33; 
Heg:tensbergr  y  Co..  Brasil  54;  Horman  y  Co..  Blanco  414;  Huth  y 
Co.,  Prat  75-85;  J.  Limozin  y  Co..  Condell  42;  Morcon  -y  Co.,  PI.  Pinto 
63;  Hnos.  Moreno,  Cohrane  241;  Marrison  y  Co..  Blanco  102;  Pa- 
rarmann  y  Krebs,  A  v.  Brasil  52;  Rosse  Innes  y  Co.,  P.  Tntendencia; 
Samuel  Sanchez  Casilla  234;  Schlll  Seobolm  y  Co.,  Ltd,  Cochrane 
343  y  Blanco  342;  Urmeneta  Parker  y  Co.,  Serrano  137;  Vej^a  Noriegra 
y    Oo.,    Victoria    37. 

Fnmlture. 

Remigrio  Acevedo,  Cochrane  292;  German  Bruhn.  Condell  176;  Sal- 
vador Ceardi,  Victoria  279;  L.  Ghevesich.  S.  J.  de  Dios  112:  Tomas 
Dutra,  Independencia  87;  Hnos  Elordi,  Tlvola  130;  Adolf o  Escobar. 
Tubildad  69;  Julio  Galey,  Urriola  27;  Antonio  Giordano,  Condell  172; 
S.  M.  Guarda,  Rodrigruez  28;  R.  Herrera,  Victoria  617;  Gcrlier  Jouye. 
O'HIffgrlns  68;  Pederlco  Kersingrer.' Yungray  3;  Scrs.  de  Jooe  Mazzinl, 
Serrano  124;  Enrique  M<*rkel  Urriola  22;  Julio  Mortan.  Jaime  8; 
Muzard,  Con  dell -Hui  to;  Hnos.  Orcos,  Victoria  443;  Natalie  Ramella, 
S.  Agrustln  74;  Simon  Ries,  Victoria  245;  H.  Resales.  Victoria  114; 
Remigio  Salgrado.  Condell  78;  Julio  -Seckel.  Esmeralda  93;  P.  C.  P. 
Serei.  Cumminpr  1:  J^orjjre  Simonsen  San  Enrique  28;  J.  B.  Ugrarte. 
Independencia  184;  Hnos.  Valle,  Victoria  63;  C.  Vlgrnolo,  Retamo 
27. 

Stationerr 

Cuspinera  Teix  y  Co..  Tubllldad  36;  Besa  y  Co.:  Glbbs  y  Co., 
Cochrane  609;  Jose  S.  Buonocore,  Condell  23;  Chaboche  y  Petit, 
Edwards  58;  Pablo  Figallo  y  Co..  Yunffay  370:  Adolf o  Flprueroa. 
O'Hiffffins  15;  Hnos.  HIkpts.  Victoria  526:  Pablo  Klaunipr,  O'Hlgrffins 
31;  Isidro  Martinez.  Tndepe>ndencia  51;  Juan  Moreno,  Victoria  224; 
DomiiTgro    Palma,    O'Hlgrffins    12;    Federico   Videla,    Av.    Brasil    1. 

Watcliea. 

Crlstino  Arancibia.  Independencia  284:  Alberto 'Arrendond-o.  Cha- 
cabuco  188;  B.  Becker  y  Co.,  Prat  1;  Lisandro  Bo^ardus.  Indepen- 
dencia 234;  Hnos,  Brun.«<chwinBr.  Esmeralda  36;  Hnos.  Cahen,  Es- 
meralda 92;  J.  B.  Diaz.  Colon  84;  Eugrenlo  de  Gellert.  Cochrane  134; 
Adolfo  Goldltz.  Cummin jr  62:  Jorg^e  Gonzalez.  Ponienite  270:  Julio 
R.    Gutierrez.   Bellavista   71;   Marte   Iriarte,   Victoria   284;    A.    Kauff- 
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mann,  Serrano  161;  Guillermo  Klickmann,  Condellfl;  Hnos.  Michel, 
Victoria  254;  Federico  MoUer,  Cochrane  185;  Pedro  A.  Onate,  Pasaje 
Quillota  376;  Luis  Picone,  Poniente  164;  Jose  Pezino,  Riveros  4; 
Poblete,  Esmeralda  40;  QueHce  y  Cp.,  Delicias  76;  Alfredo 
527;   Valencia    y     Ravani,     Victoria     475; 


Hnos. 

Ravani,    Victoria 

R^olke,  Condell  51. 


Conrado 


Tallorii. 


H.  Anselme,  Esmeralda  14;  Hipolito  Barros,  PI.  Victoria;  Hipo- 
lito  Bong^ain,  Esmeralda  90;  Angel  de  Castro,  Victoria  342;  Cacinto 
Cobos,  Condel  588;  Julio  Fenner,  Esmeralda  6;  Enrique  Foix,  Condell 
126;  Grote  y  Co.,  Esmerakla  47;  Miguel  Lapez,  Serrano;  M-acGrath  y 
Co.,  Cochrane  160;  Silvio  Mantellero,  Condell  28;  S.  Newman,  Condell 
37;  German  H.  Nieto,  Condell  30;  Kosa  •y  Co.,  Prat;  Carlos  Samame, 
Serrano  44;  E.  Tomasetti,  E»m6ralda  86;  Demetrlo  Villanueva,  Con- 
dell 94;   Eduardo  Zuike,  Esmeralda  48. 

Hat    ImporterM. 

Franisco  Beduneaud,  Esmeralda  99:  T.  A.  Blech  Wegener,  Condell 
7;  Sanchez  y  Estart,  Blanco  469;  Hnos.  Girardi,  Blanco  569;  Rod- 
riguez y  Vlllar4*«al,  Victoria  70. 

Shirt*. 

Angel  de  Castro.  Victoria  3i2;  B.  U.  Matas  y  Co.,  Esmeralda  74; 
Pineiro    Correa   y    Co.,    Condell    73;    Rodolfo    E.    Rojas,    Serrano   44. 


COLOMBIA. 


The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  fifth  largest  country  in 
South  America,  being  smaller  than  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  larger  than  Ecuador,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
and  Venezuela.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated,  how- 
ever, its  density  of  population  being  exceeded  only  by  Uruguay 
and   Ecuador. 

It  covers  an  area  equivalent  almost  to  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic   and   East  South  Central   States   combined. 

Colombia  has  not  recognized  officially  the  Independence  of 
Panama,  a  treaty  to  that  effect  with  the  United  States  pending 
ratification. 

According  to  the  census  of  1912,  the  area  and  population 
of  the  14  departments  and  intendencies  was: 


Area 

Per  fl« 

«q.  milen 

Total 

mile 

22,752 

739,434 

32 

1,008 

114.887 

114 

22,320 

420,730 

19 

16,460 

586,499 

S5 

7.380 

341.198 

46 

20,403 

211.756 

10 

8.046 

713,968 

88 

8,100 

158.191 

19 

19.080 

149.547 

7 

9.360 

292.535 

31 

6,255 

204,381 

32 

17,865 

400,084 

22 

10,080 

282,426 

28 

a,897 

217.159 

5S 

68,127 

739.434 
29,309 

4.922 
24,534 

■ 

53.013 

"'- 

8.207 

.•?!  3sn 

6.476 

5.545 
5.071.101 

440.846 

11.5 

Indians   are 

not   included 

in   tl 

Depnrtment 

Anti-oqula 

Atlantico 

Bolivar 

Boyaca 

Caldas 

Cauca 

Sundinamarca  - 

Huila 

Mlag-dalena 

Narifio 

Santander    Norte 

Samtander     Sur 

Tolima 

Valle 

Inteadenelea  t 

Cboc6 

Meta 

Commliiiiaries : 

Arauca 

Caquetd. 

Goa>cuetr& 

Jurad6 

Putumayo 

Urabft 

Vaup^s 

Grand    Total 

About    30,000    uncivilized 
list. 

Complete  and  tabulated  returns  of  the  census  taken  in  1918 
are  not  yet  available. 

According  to  unofficial  reports  the  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  departments  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  and  El  Valle  in 
1918  was  as  follows:    Antioquia,   817,630  inhabitants,  of  whom 
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79,146  were  residenU  of  the  municipality  of  Medellfn;  Bolivar, 
456,212  inhabitants,  of  whom  51.382  represent  the  population 
of  Cartagena;  El  Valle,  271,630  inhabitants.  Antioquia  has  in- 
creased by  76,593  inhabitants,  and  Bolivar,  40,783,  in  the  last 
six  years. 

The  population  of  the  Department  of  Atl&ntico  was  reported 
to  be  143,673  inhabitants.  Barranquilla,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, increased  15,647  in  population  since  1912. 

The  Department  of  Naranjo  gave  a  total  of  362,934  in- 
habitants,  snowing  that  since  1912  there  was  an  increase 'of 
70,400. 

According  to  official  figures  the  population  in  1918  of  the 
Department  of  Caldas  was  428,138  inhabitants,  of  whom  104,- 
688  are  farmers,  being  24  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  official  report  gave  the  population  of  Bogota,  which 
in  1912  numbered  121,251  at  137,890  in  1918,  having  in- 
creased by  16,639  in  the  past  six  years. 

The  population  of  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic  was  134,- 
673,  of  whom  64,554  represent  the  population  of  Barran- 
quilla. 

.  A  census  of  the  city  of  Medellin  showed  a  population  of 
47,364.  The  district  of  Medellin,  including  the  city,  villages, 
and  rural   inhabitants,   contains   75,354   people. 

The  city  of  Call  has  a  population  of  45,500. 

The  country  is  divided  by  geographical  barriers  into  five 
sections. 

The  Department  of  Antioquia  is  mountainous,  the  climate 
tropical  and  temperate,  according  to  altitude. 

The  central  plateau  has  a  temperate  climate,  the  altitude 
being  8,000  teet,  Bogota,  is  the  capital  of  the  oountry  and. 
the  principal  city  of  the  section;  the  American  Legation  is 
located  there.   ' 

The  Pacific  coast  section  is  mountainouB,  tropical  and  tem- 
perate according  to  altitude.  Cali,  Buenaventura,  Popayan,  and 
Tumaco  are  the  most  important  cities. 

The  eastern  section  embraces  the  territory  between  the 
Magdalena  Riiver  and  the  Venezuelan  border  and  north  of  the 
Bogota  Plateau,  it  is  mountainous,  tropical,  and  heavy  wooded. 
The  chief  cities  are  Bucaramanga,  Ocana,  and  Cucuta. 

POIITIOAIi   ORGANIZATION. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  the  constitution  adopted 
August  1st,  1886,  abolished  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
sovereignity  of  the  several  States  and  adopted  the  unitary  re- 
public form  of  government,  with  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches. 

The  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  constitute 
the  National  Congress.  They  are  instructed  with  the  legislative 
power,  the  former  chamber  consisting  of  35  and  the  latter  of 
92  members.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of 
four  years  by  electors  chosen '  for  the  purpose,  and  represent- 
atives are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of 
two   years,    at   the   rate    of   one    for   every    50,000    inhabitants. 
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Two  substitutes  are  elected  for  each  senator  and  representative 
to  replace  them  in  case  of  absence  or  inability  to  serve.  Con- 
gress me^ts  at  the  capital,  Bogota,  every  year  on  July  20,  for 
a  period  of  90  days,  which  may  be  prolonged  for  30  days,  or 
be  called  in  extra  session  by  the  President. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for 
a  term  of  4  years.  There  is  no  vice-president,  but  two  designa. 
do6,  firse  and  second,  elected  annually  by  the  Congress,  succeed 
the  President,  respectively,  in  case  of  his  absence,  death,  or 
inability  to  serve. 

The  latest  election  of  members  of  Congress  took  effect 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1919. 

The  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  member^ 
who  are  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments. 

Personnel  of   the  Government 

President,  Marco  Fidel  Suarez  (inaugurated  August  7,  1918). 
First  Designado,  Geenral  Pedro  N.  Ospina. 
Second  Designado,  General  Jorge  Holguln. 

The  Presidential  Cabinet  Is  as  follows:  Dr.  Luis  Cuervo  Mar- 
quez,  Secretary  of  Interior;  Jorge  Roa,  Secretary  of  War;  Pom- 
ponio  Guzman,  Secretary  of  Finance;  Dr.  Miguel  Abadia  M6ndez, 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Jps^  Marfa  Pasos,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Jestis  del  Corral,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce;  and  Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz,  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  on  August  23,  1918,  and  pro- 
mulgated on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  modified  article  44 
of  the  Constitution  and  provided  that  all  persons  shall  have 
the  right  to  engage  in  any  honorable  calling  or  occupation,  with- 
out belonging  to  institutions  of  learning.  The  authorities  have 
the  right  to  inspect  industries  and  professions  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  public  morals,  security  and  health,  to  order  the  re- 
vision of  fees  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  public  transporta- 
tion companies;  and  to  require  certificates  of  competency  for 
the  exercise  of  law  or  medicine. 

On  November  13,  1918,  A  General  Arbitration  Treaty  was 
concluded  in  Bogota  between  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bolivia  and  Columbia,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitral  decision  all 
controversies  of  whatever  nature  that  may  arise  between  them, 
provided  always  that  such  controversies  are  not  settled  through 
diplomatic  channels,  with  the  sole  exception  that  questions 
within  the  usual  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  countries 
are  not  covered  by  the  treaty.  The  arbitrators  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  heads  of  the  States  of  the  American 
countries,  or  from  among  judges  or  experts  of  the  American 
Republics.  Should  there  be  no  agreement  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
submit  their  differences  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907,  and  in  accordance  with  article  43  of  said 
pact.     In  each  particular  case  the  parties  shall  sign  an  agree- 
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ment  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  arbitral  court,  and  the  rules  of  procedure.  This 
treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  if 
not  abrogated  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  renewed  for  another  period  of  10  years  and  so 
on  succeesively. 

On  June  9,  1919,  In  Cartagena  commissions  from  the  Gov- 
vernment^  of  Colombia  and  Equador  signed  a  treaty  defining 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries. 

AOMCUI/rURAIi  PRODUCTION. 

Corn,  sugar  cane,  sea-island  cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas, 
fibers,  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  produced  in  the  coast 
and  hot  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  mountains  and  up- 
lands yield  coffee,  apples,  peaches,  berries,  potatoes,  wheat, 
barley,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the  pastures 
in  many  sections  remaining  green  the  year  around. 

The  Government  is  willing  to  promote  agriculture.  Tracts 
of  land  suitable  for  clearing  can  be  obtained  either  from  the 
Government  or  from  private  owners  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Titles 
are  secure  and  generally  date  back  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
emanating  from  old  Spanish  crown  grants  of  colonial  times- 
The  chief  difficulty  met  with  is  in  the  case  where  there  are 
a  number  of  owners  in  common;  such  estates  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations  without  any  partition  proceedings.  The 
disentanglement  of  such  cases  is  a  tedious  and  costly  proceed- 
ing, dragging  on  for  years. 

Another  prolific  source  of  trouble  with  titles  is  that  con- 
nected with  boundary  disputes  arising  from  the  vagueness  of 
early  grants  in  defining  boundaries.  Lands  were  measured  by 
means  of  "a  well- twisted  cord"  and  points  were  given  from  one 
mountain  or  hilltop  to  another.  The  vast  majority  of  land 
titles  in  Colombia  are  good,  however,  and  the  foreigner  can 
purchase  with  safety  when  acting  under  good  legal  advice.  In 
bidding  for  undeveloped  lands  the  foreigner  will  often  en- 
counter an  exaggerated  idea  of  values.  The  maximum  amount 
of  land  which  can  be  sold  to  any  one  person  is  5,000  hectares. 

The  Department  of  Antioquia  has  8,926,000  coffee  trees  in 
bearing,  most  of  which  are  in  the  districts  of  Pueblo  Rico, 
Jerlco,  Salgar  and  Montebello. 

TherB  are  1,305,469  cacao  trees,  producing  in  the-  Province 
of  Tumaco  and  2,025  cultivators  in  use. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  owns  a  total  of  80,000  acres 
of  banana  land  in  the  Santa  Marta  district,  of  which  it  has 
16,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  bananas.  There  are  300 
private  growers  with  a  total  acreage  of  about  14,000  In  ba- 
nanas. Banana  growing  is  the  principal  industry  and  little 
planting  of  other  products  is  done,  with  the  exception  of  com, 
"yucca"',  beans,  etc.,  for  local  consumption.  Plantains  also 
constitute  the  principal  articles  of  diet  of  the  people  in  this 
district. 
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The  Colombian  coffee  harvest  In  1919  was  said  to  be  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  estimated  at 
1,250,000  sacks. 

The  western  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  6ierra  Ne- 
vada which  are  accessible  from  the  Santa  Maria  Railroad,  are 
well  wooded,  but  the  large  trees  of  commercial  value,  such  as 
mahogany,  etc.,  are  scattered  and  would  only  suffice  for  local 
manufactures,'  such  as  furniture.  They  are  not  found  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  be  of  any  export  value. 

Aloes  ar«  found  In  the  Rio  Hach  district,  and  there  is  one 
Rmall  plantation  of  al-oes.  The  Industry  is  in  its  infancy.  In 
this  region  Is  found  the  largest  numbers  of  the  dlvi-divi  tree, 
the  pods  of  which  are  exported  for  tanning  material- 
Sugar  cane  grows  without  irrigation,  an  average  of  60 
tons  being  produced  per  hectare  per  annum.  Some  cane  fields 
in  the  district  are  15  years  old  and  are  still  producing  without 
fertilization  or  replanting.  Good  sugar  land  may  be  purchased 
for  an  average  price  of  $1.50  per  hectare,  although  this  es- 
timate  does  not  include  stumping  and  plowing  for  immediate 
planting. 

There  is  only  one  large  sugar  plantettion  using  modern  ma- 
chinery in  the  entire  coast  region.  This  is  the  Colombian  Su- 
gar Company,  with  plantations  and  mill  at  Slncerln,  known 
locally  as  the  Ingenlo  Central.  The  company  has  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000  an>d  employs  from  3,000  to  5,000  men,  according  to 
the  <season  of  the  year.  The  total  extent  of  the  property,  in- 
cluding raw  lands  and  cattle  pastures,  is  approximately  18,000 
hectares.  A  total  of  $1,400,000  has  been  invested,  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  increase  the  grinding  machinery  with  three 
new  ^.nd  powerful  units.  An  average  of  2,000  hectares  of  cane 
are  grown  yearly  without  Irrigation.  The  average  production 
is  40  tons  per  hectare,  although  'a  production  of  60  tons  per 
liectare  is  often  obtained.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  estimated 
at  $1,500,000.  Its  capacity  is  1,000  tons  of  cane,  and  an 
average  of  100,000  liundredwelght  is  turned  out  in  refined 
sugar  per  annum.  The  percentage  of  extraction  on  the  basis 
of  weight  of  cane  is  over  9  per  cent. 

About  1,000,000  bags  is  the  annual  yield  of  the  coffee  crop 
of  the  Republic  (bags  contain  60  kilos  or  132  pounds),  pro- 
duced  by  125,000,000  coffee  plants.  Colombia,  next  to  Brazil, 
exports  more  coffee  than  any  other  country  and  the  industry 
is  probably  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  United 
States  consumes  the  bulk  of  Colombian  ooffee.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Cundlnamarca,  the  producer  of  the  famous  Bogota 
brand;  the  Oceana,  Cdcuta,  and  Bucaramanga  districts  in  the 
Department  of  Santader  and  In  the  Tolima  and  smaller  valleys 
of  the  Cordilleras  are  the  principal  coffee  districts  of  the  Re- 
publ'ic. 

The  Atlantic  Department  Assembly  has  passed  a  law  creat- 
ing an  agricultural  experiment  station  and  founding  the  At- 
lantlc  Agricultural  <9ociety. 

The  Ministers  of  Public  Works  and  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  were  commissioned   by  the  President  to  inspect  the 
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lands  adjacent  to  the  Lake  of  Fuauene,  and  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  drainage  of  the  area  for  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
purposes.  The  yield  and  profit  should  be  remarkable,  as  the 
soil  of  this  region  is  exceptionally  fertile.  The  lands  are  lo- 
cated  not  far  from  the  proposed  railways  that  will  open  up 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

OATTIiE. 

Colombia  has  large  areas  very  well  suited  for  cattle  raising. 

The  Department  of  Bolivar  is  the  principal  cattle.raising 
region  of  Colombia  at  the  present  time.  From  50,000  to  60,- 
000  head  of  fat  beef  cattle  are  shipped  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  yearly,  the  Department  of  Antioquia  taking  over  50 
per  cent,  of  this  amount.  An  average  of  45,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  have  been  shipped  to  the  Canal  Zone  yearly.  A  contract 
was  made  with  a  Colombian  company  calling  for  the  delivery 
of  70,000  head  during  1919. 

According  to  a  report  from  U.  S.  Commissioner'  P.  L.  Bell, 
along  the  ooast  to  the  north  in  the  direction  of  Puerto  Colom- 
bia and  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  the  territory  is 
broken  by  low  irregular  hills  which  reach  as  far  south  along 
the  Magdalena  as  Calamar.  Immediately  south  of  Cartagena 
and  as  far  as  the  Cauca  and  San  Jorge  Rivers,  the  country  is 
one  vast  plain,  gently  sloping  toward  the  Magdalena  to  the 
east  and  toward  the  ocean  to  the  north.  .To  the  west  the 
country  Is  also  very  level  until  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Sinu 
is  reached.  Here  low  hills  again  break  the  plains  for  some 
distance. 

Lands  near  the  Magdalena  River  or  situated  along  water- 
courses connected  with  the  river,  are  subject  to  overflow  in 
times  of  heavy  floods.  Here  are  found  large  areas  of  swamp 
lands,    which    are    considered    excellent    for    rice    cultivation. 

South  of  Cartagena,  a  distance  of  approximately  30  miles, 
there  begins  a  rich  territory  which  consists  of,  an  enormous 
alluvial  deposit  extending  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  approxi- 
mately, to  the  south  and  west  until  the  hills  are  reached- 

The  country  is  heavily  wooded  with  first  and  second  growth 
of  hardwoods,  and  cut  up  with  shallow  watercourses,  small 
rivers,  etc.  All  cattle  pastures  are  cleared  lands.  The  land 
selected  is  first  cleared  of  the  light  undergrowth;  then  axes 
are  used  on  the  heavy  timber,  which  is  felled  at  about  waist 
height  and  not  slashed  or  otherwise  treated  in  any  way.  Fire 
is  then  employed  to  clear  away  the  debris,  the  result  being  an 
extension  of  land .  more  or  less  encumbered  with  large  and 
small  stumps  and  the  large  trunks  of  heavy  trees,  all  partially 
burned. 

After  this  operation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
the  Para  grass  is  planted  by  digging  a  small  hole  in  the  soil 
with  a  sharp  stick  and  then  placing  a  section  of  the  stalk  in 
this  hole  and  covering  it  with  the  soil.  The  Para  grass  grows 
extremely  rapidly  and  soon  covers  the  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion, although  slips  are  planted  3  feet  apart.  The  plant  sends 
out  runners  that  take  new  root  at  every  joint,  which  *in  turn 
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sends  up  new  shoots  which  form  large  bunches  of  grass.  By 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  in  October,  the  pasture  is  ready 
for  cattle  and  can  support  two  head  of  stock  per  hectare. 

The  grass  forms  into  large  bunches  around  and  over  all 
obstructions,  such  as  trunks  and  stumps,  entirely  covering  these 
the  first  year.  Pasture  under  feeding  stands  at  about  3  feet 
and  is  even  topped  at  a  lower  level  in  a  dry  year.  This  con- 
dition greatly  aids  in  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  land-  With 
the  rainfall  and  excessive  heat,  stumps  and  trunks  of  hard- 
wood trees  soon  rot  away  and  disappear  in  three  to  five  years' 
time,  leaving  the  land  perfectly  clear  for  pasture.  After  the 
third  or  fourth  year  in  grass,  lands  are  burned  off  during  the 
dry  season.  This  process  clears  away  the  dry  and  dead  grass, 
and  prevents  the  para  from  choking  Itself  out  by  excessive 
growth;  it  also  kills  the  ticks  in  the  grass  and  aids  in  keep- 
ifng  these  pests  within  bounds. 

In  the  Sinu  River  region,  there  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  available  pasture  land  now  cleared  and  in  para  pasture. 
The  total  acreage  in  use  is  placed  at  about  100,000  hectares. 
Most  of  the  easily  accessible  land  along  the  river  has  been  taken 
up  and  converted  into  pasture.  Much  good  land  remains  south 
of  Monteria,  which  is  being  rapidly  made  into  pastures.  In 
the  entire  Department  of  Bolivar  the  acreage  covered  by  the 
cattle  ranches  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  500,000 
hectares. 

The  Verastegui  Cattle  ranch  in  the  region  of  the  Sinu  River 
is  a  level  tract  of  land  4  leagues  square,  on  which  there  are 
gracing  many  thousand  head  of  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  packing  house  entitled  "Compafifa  Ganadera  Colombiana" 
can  easily  obtain  a  year's  supply  of  stock  from  the  regions 
mentioned. 

In  1915  the  Colombian  Government  became  interested  in 
promoting  the  cattle  industry  in  the  country  and  several  new^ 
laws  ^ere  created,  which  were  supplemented  by  a  decree  passed 
in  November,  1917.  A  decree,  passed  December  4,  1917,  pro- 
vided for  proposals  in  May,  1918,  by  the  Government,  in  which 
a  concession  was  offered  to  companies  installing  a  modern 
packing  plant  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment also  passed  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  such 
establishments.  There  is  a  slaughter  tax  of  $1.00  gold  per 
head   on  oattle  and   $.10   per  head   for  smaller  animals. 

One  American  firm,  in  combination  with  one  Colombian 
Company,  secured  the  concession.  A  time  lim-lt  was  set  for 
building  operations,  but,  although  a  site  for  the  plant  was  se- 
lected, the  war  interfered  with  a  prompt  development  of  the 
plans,  on  account  of  trade  restrictions.  Elarly  in  1919  the 
time  limit  for  beginning  operations  expired  and  the  Colombian 
Government  refused  to  extend  it  under  present  conditions.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  under  way  in  Bogota  with  the  National 
Government,  which  have  for  their  object  the  modification  of 
these  packing-chouse  laws  and  regulations. 

The  leading  capitalists  of  the  Department  of  Tollma  have 
organized  a  stock-raising  association  in  League  to  promote  cat- 
tle raising  in  that  section. 
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The  middle  of  July  1919  the  Departmemt  of  Valle  estab- 
lished in  Call  a  Department  Bureau  of  J^griculture,  with 
branches  in  the  Provinces,  which  may  in  turn  establish  munic- 
ipal   branches. 

^hneraij  wealth. 

The  mineral  industry  is  well  established  in  some  depart- 
ments, notably  Antioquia,  while  the  gold  deposits  of  th  »>  Mar- 
mato  and  Sucio  Rivers  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those '  of  the 
Transvaal.  A  great  mining  center  could  be  established  on  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia,  with  a  little  more  effective 
development,  as  it  is  said  to  be  formed  by  gold-bearing  alluvial. 
The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  that  separate  the  Cauca 
and  Magdalena  Rivers,  a  large  area  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  where  there  is  gold  whenever  there  is  gravel  and  veins 
are  found  everywhere  back  in  the  mountains  where  the  rock 
A  as  been  laid  bare. 

An  American  mining  and  leasing  company  owns  amd  oper- 
ates a  quartz  mine  located  in  the  Tigui  region.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  a  15-20-ton  tube  mill,  and  produces  $15,000  worth  of 
gold  monthly. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  Ria  Tigui  a  mine  is  located  be- 
longing to  another  American  concern.  The  property  is  a  large 
free-milling  vein  carrying  an  average  value  of  $40  per  ton. 
Work  was  started  seven  years  ago  and  the  property  has  pro- 
duced over  $2,000,000  worth  of  gold  up  to  date.  To  reach  the 
mine,  a  river  steamer  is  taken  at  Barranquilla  up  to  the  Rio 
Nechi  to  La  Raya,  thence  two  days  by  canoe  up  the  Rio  La 
Raya,  and  thence,  by  mule  trail,  two  days'  ride  to  the  mine. 

Near  the  Tigui  district, is  the  CauK)  Urales  section,  in  the 
Departmento  de  Antioquia,  which  is  a  very  promising  mining 
center.  There  are  several  native  mills  in  this  section,  which 
turn  out  $25,000  to  $30,000  worth  of  metal  par  month.  It  is 
a  good  section  for  prospectors.  Hydroelectric  power  can  be 
found  everywhere  and  i«  cheap  and  easy  to  develop.  The  dis- 
trict is  isolated,  but  there  are  many  ranches  in  the  region,  and 
food  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Mining  is  done  with  bar  and  pick.  The  best  mines  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  and  along  the  contact  of  the  slate 
with  the  granite  lying  east  and  along  the  Tigui  River. 

Colombia's  platinum  output  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Rus- 
"^  sia.  This  metal  is  always  mixed  with  gold  and  comes  from  the 
gravels  of  the  Choco  district,  its  main  source  being  the  Platina 
and  Condota  Rivers,  which  are  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan 
River.  It  is  also  obtained  from  some  of  the  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Atrato  River. 

Gold  is  the  most  important  mineral  produced.  The  Breitung  . 
Mines  Co.,  of  Delaware,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,572,590, 
acquired  some  time  ago  the  property  of  the  Marquette  Magda- 
lena  Co.  The  mines  have  not  been  regularly  operated.  The 
Compaflia  Minera  de  Zancudo,  with  office  at  Medellin,  operates 
the   Zancudo,    Chorres,    Cateador,   and   Muriel    gold   and    silver 
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mines  and  works  a  small  smelter  at  Sitio-Vlejo.  The  ores  are 
principally  gold  and  silver,  with  a  small  amount  of  copper  as 
a  by-product.  ' 

Great  Britain  has  successfully  entered  the  gold-mining  field 
in  Colombia.  The  most  important  British  mines  are  the  Pato 
Mines,  the  Nechi  Mines,  the  Frontino  and  Bolivia  Mines,  etc. 
The  Pato  Mines  cover  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres  located 
near  Zaragoza,  Department  of  Antioquia.  The  coi^ipany's  capi- 
talization consists  of  £100,000  shares  and  approximately  £212,- 
000  8  per  cent,  income  notes.  A  dredge  is  being  operated- 
It  is  controlled  by  the  Oroville  Dredging  Co.,  through  owner, 
ship  of  £70,000  of  a  total  of  £100,000  stock.  The  latter  com- 
pany also  controld  the  Nechi  Mines,  through  ownership  of  the 
£70,000  ordinary  stock.  The  preference  shares  of  the  latter 
company,  £70,000  outstanding,  are  entitled  to  and  are  .receiving 
25  per  cent,  per  annum  and  are  further  entitled  to  one-half 
of  the  surplus  profits. 

The  Prontino  &  Bolivia  property  was  registered  in  Great 
Britain  during  1911  as  the  successor  to  a  company  of  similar 
name,  incorporated  in  1886  to  acquire  the  original  Frontino 
ic  Bolivia  Co.,  which  began  operations  in  1864.  The  company 
owns  mines,  covering  about  5,000  acres,  located  near  Medellln, 
its  capitalization^  consisting  of  £45,538  10  per  cent,  debenture 
stock  due  1921,'  £23,390  10  per  cent,  and  participating  prefer, 
ence  shares,  and  140,000  ordinary  shares  of  1  each. 

The  Tolima  Mining  Co.,  another  British  corporation,  owns 
gold  and  silver  properties  in  Colombia,  including  the  Frias  SU. 
vor  Mines  and  water  power  rights  at  Tolima.  The  authorized 
capitalization  of  this  company  is  £100,000  par  £1. 

The  new  Timbiqui  Gold  Mines  (Ltd.)  owns  gold  placer 
claims  in  the  Timbiqui  River,  the  properties  covering  rights 
on  about  865  square  kilometers  of  territory.  The  capitalization 
of  the  company  is  £200,000,  par  £1.  Operations  were  begun 
in  1907.  ^ 

The  Colombian  Mines  Corporation  (Ltd.),  also  a  British 
company,  acquired  gold  mines  in  the  Remedies  district.  This 
company  began  business  in  1883;  and  during  its  early  years 
paid  substantial  dividends.  The  capitalization  of  this  company 
is  £26,204,  of  which  £11,204  is  classed  as  "A"  stock  and  15,000 
as  "B"  stock. 

The  Colombian  Mining  &  Exploration  Co.  was  registered  in 
London  in  1908,  to  acquire  gold  and  silver  properties  in  the 
districts  of  Supio  and  Marmeto  and  in  the  municipalities  of 
Apia,  San  Clemente,  Ansermavietj,  Sucio,  Rio  Sucio,  Nazaret, 
and  Marmeto.  The  principal  property  was  known  as  the  Mar- 
meto* Hill  Mine,  and  considerable  development  work  has  been 
'carried  on  there.  The  capitalization  consists  of  £50,000  6  per 
cent,  debentures  and  £450,000  stock.  A  receiver  was  appointed 
in  1915  on  behlf  of  the  debenture  holders. 

The  Palenque  Gold  Mining  Syndicate,  formed  in  1893,  ac- 
quired a  hydraulic  property  located  at  Palenque,  Department 
of  Hondo.  This  property  in  1909  was  leased  to  another  com. 
pany  for  10  years  in  consideration  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  prof. 
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iU.  The  capitalization  of  the  company  consists  of  £20,000 
priority  and  £60,000  ordinary  shares,  par  1. 

The  Platinum  &  Gold  Concessions  of  Colombia'  (Litd.),  a 
Belgian  company,  capitalized  at  £86,573,  acquired  alluvial  pla- 
tinum and  gold  properties  known  as  the  Bajo  Opogado,  located 
not  far  from  Novita,  Colombia.  The  property  is  about  15  ki- 
lometers in  length  by  2  kilometers  in  width. 

A  French  company  known  as  the  San  Antonio  Gold  Mines 
Co.,  (Ltd.).  registered  in  1912,  acquired  a  gold  mine  concession 
near  Cali,  Department  of  Valle.  The  capitalizaion  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  formation  was  £70.607. 

The  estimated  gold  production  of  Colombia  since  the  Spanish 
conquest  has  exceeded  $600,000,000.  During  the  same  period 
probably  $30,000,000  worth  of  silver  has  been  produced. 

The  number  of  gold  mines  denounced  in  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  in  the  year  1918  was  289. 

A  British  report  concerning  the  pl-atinum  and  gold  fields  of 
the  Choco  district  states  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
platinum  production  in  the  region  referred  to  during  the  period 
of  1911  to  1917,  inclusive,  of  300  per  cent.  The  approximate 
output  of  this  district  in  1911  was  12,000  ounces;  in  1912, 
15,000;  in  1913.  15.0Q0;  in  1914,  17,500;  in  1915»  18,000;  in 
1916.   25,000;   and  in  1917,   50,000   ounces. 

During  1918  there  were  88,niines  denounced  in  Choco.  and 
up  to  May  of  1919  5  more  were  denounced.  From  1907  up  to 
1919   2,471  mines  have  been  denounced  in  that  territory. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  country  in  gold  and  silver, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  copper  ores  which  are  very  abun- 
dant.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  the  Ocana  and  Velez  districts, 
in  the  Department  of  Santander,  in  the  districts  of  Moniguica 
vand  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Antioquia. 

There  are  many  reports  and  rumors  of  rich  copper  deposits, 
coal,  and  also  alluvial  gold  in  the  Valle  de  Upar  district  near  the 
towns  of  Fonseca  and  Villanueva,  but  no  definite  information 
can  be  obtained. 

This  region  is  accessible  only  from  Rio  Hacha  by  mule  train, 
a  journey  of  five  days;  or  from  Fundacion,  the  end  of  the  Santa 
Marta  Railroad,  consuming  about  the  same  time.  W.  E.  Dam4, 
who  spent  October,  November,  and  December  there  says  that 
the  copper  was  in  pocket  deposits,  very  rich  ore.  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  an  enormous  amount,  which  it  would  well  pay  to 
work.    He  also  reported  many  heavy  veins  of  coal. 

There  is  a  large  deposit  of  cement  material  located  35  miles 
from  Santa  Marta  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Railway. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  exploit 
the,  deposits  of  guano  found  on  the  islands  known  as  "Los  Monjes" 
belonging  to  the  peninsula  of  La  Goajira. 

Large  copper  and  iron  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  the 
municipality  of  Ataco,  Department  of  Tolima. 

By  law  No.  43  of  1919  the  Maritime  salt  mines  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  ordered  exploited. 

In  April,  1919,  the  exploitation  of  certain  silver,  lead,  and 
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zinc  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ubate,  Department  of  Cundinamaroa, 
i^SLB  begun.  The  mines  are  the  property  of  the  Colombian  Metal- 
lurglcal  Co. 

THE  SAI/T  MONOPOLY. 

A  new  law  concerning  salt  deposits  has  been  promulgated. 
Under  this  law  all  the  maritime  salt  deposits  l)elong  to  the  nation 
and  are  to  be  worked  exclusively  in  future  for  account  of  the 
State.  The  Government  will  fix  the  selling  price  of  salt  in  its 
warehouses  and  will  operate  the  maritime  salt  deposits.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  impose  a  tax,  up  to  3  centavos  per  kilo, 
on  foreign  salt  imported  through  Atlantic  coast  ports.  Should 
the  output  'of  the  maritime  salt  deposits  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  domestic  consumption,  the  Government  will  act 
as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

According  to  the  latest  presidential  message,  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1918,  28,000,000  kilograms  of  salt  w«re  taken  from  the 
salt  mines  of  Zipaquira;  3,000,000  kilograms  were  sold  at  first 
class  and  25,000i000  as  second  grade.  The  gross  receipts  were 
954,000  pesos. 

On  March  29,  1919,  the  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  salt  deposits  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  awardad  at  public  bidding  to  Cortisoz,  Correa  &  Co.,  of 
Barranquilla.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  con- 
tractors guarantee  to  the  Government  a  minimum  annual  receipt 
from  the  product  of  the  mines  of  $400,000  gold,  advancing  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines.  They  also  agree 
to  advance  a  special  loan  of  $230,000  gold  at  10  per  cent  annual 
interest,  in  sight  drafts  against  London  institutions. 

THI?  EMERAL]>S. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  emeralds  mined  today  come  from  Colom- 
bia and,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  higher  value  of  diamonds,  the 
emerald  is  the  moat  precious  of  gems.  Carat  for  carat,  a  flawless 
emerald  would  bring  perhaps  three  times  the  price  of  a  flawless 
diamond  in  the  Jewelry  market.  The  Government  of  Colombia 
controls  the  exploitation  of  emeralds,  leasing  the  mining  districts 
to  the  working  companies.  The  finest  emeralds  come  from  the 
Muzo  group  which  has  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  262,548 
carats  of  the  first  class,  467,690  second  class,  22,700  third  class, 
and  1,000  fourth.  The  Somondoco  or  Chivor  group,  not  now 
being  worked,  is  supposed  to  have  a  matrix  that  would  yield  a 
half  million  dollars*  worth  of  emeralds  yearly.  A  new  field  of 
promise  is  that  of  the  Cunicha  group  across  the  Minero  River  from 
the  Muzo  mines.  The  emerald-mining  country  of  Colombia  is  not 
easily  accessible,  and  the  difficulties  of  transport  force  a  recourse 
to  the  simplest  methods  in  order  to  extract  the  stones.  The 
Muzo  mine  is  in  what  seems  to  be  the  bowl  of  an  extict  volcano, 
and  the  method  in  use  there  is  typical.  Twenty  or  thirty  laborers 
with  picks  and  crowbars  break  out  the  face  of  the  crater  along 
a  determined  line,  leaving  a  trail  of  green  quartz  that  contain 
the  crystals;  the  quartz  is  then  cut  and  separated  with  the  great- 
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est  care,  for  the  gems  are  extremely  fragile  when  in  the  matrix, 
and  tt^e  debris  dropped  into  a  sluiceway,  where  it  is  washed  by  a 
stream  of  water  coming  with  force  from  the  higher  planes  of 
the  mine;  the  water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  sediment  searched 
for  the  green  gems.  The  most  valuable  single  emerald  in  the 
world  was  found  in  just  this  aame  method. 

A  company  which  was  formed  a  short  time  ago  to  develop 
the  emerald  mines  of  Ohirvaneque  has  been  financed  by  an  Amer- 
ican firm  to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 

COAIi  AND  Olli. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  Cordillera,  lignite  on  the  coasts,  and 
coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Recently  valuable  deposits 
have  been  discovered  between  the  Atrato  and  Leon  Rivers. 

In  Colombia  the  geologists  have  divided  the  petroleum  areas 
into  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  districts,  with  each  district 
subdivided  into  smaller  fields.  The  names  indicate  in  a  general 
way  the  locations  of  petroleum.  The  Caribbean  district  occupies 
parts  of  the  Departments  of  Bolivar,  Cauca,  and  Magdalena,  and 
is  believed  to  cover  from  10,000  to  15,000  square  miles.  A  very 
small  area  has  been  actually  drilled  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  BarranqulUa  one  company  has  drilled  sev- 
eral wells  ranging  in  depth  from  800  to  3,000  feet,  and  one  of 
these  shows  a  production  of  about  g  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

A  short  distance  south  ol  Cartagena  a  number  of  wells  have 
«ilso  been  bored,  and  oil  has  been  found  at  the  approximate  depths 
of  the  wells  above  mentioned.  A  refinery  has  been  established 
at  Cartagena  which  utilizes  this  and  other  products.  Another 
small,  refinery  is  in  operation  at  Pamplona,  which  obtains  the 
output  of  crude  oil  from  the  Magdalena- Santander  fields.  Only 
a  small  area  in  this  field  has  been  exploited. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  Colombia,  authorities  say  that  a  pro- 
mising oil  area  exists  for  more  than  50  miles. 

According  to  U.  IS.  consular  reports,  approximately  $3,000,000 
has  been  spent  to  date  in  oil  exploration  and  drilling  operation  in 
Colombia,  and  the  cost  of  recent  investigations  is  high.  The 
natural  difficulties  are  great;  lack  of  transportation  facilities, 
poor  climate,  broken  topography,  unskilled  labor,  and  necessity 
of  importing  all  tools  and  equipment  are  some  of  the  draw- 
backs. 

In  spite  of  the  many  surface  indications  of  the  presence  of 
petroleum  throughout  the  coast  region  from  Puerto  T3olombia 
to  the  Atrato  River,  drilling  operations  have  been  unsuccessful 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Sinu  district,  $750,000  was  spent 
by  an  American  oil  company  without  definite  results.  Other  drill- 
ing: work  near  the  town  of  Turbaco  also  resulted  in  failure  to 
bring  in  oil  in  paying  quantities. 

Judging  from  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  believed 
that  no  good  wells  will  be  found  on  the  flat  coast 
country,  and  that  future  drilling  operations  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  district  farther  south  of  Cartagena,  back  of 
the  line  of  foothills  just  north  of  the  big  bend  in  the  Can- 
ca    River.     It  is  generally    understood    that    the    proved    pet- 
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roleum  belt  runs  through  Colombia  from  northeast  to  the  south- 
west, starting  in  Venezuela  in  the  Lake  Maracaibo  region  and 
passing  diagonally  through  Santander  del  Norte  and  fiantander 
del  Sur  in  a  line  just  north  of  Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Magdalena 
Riverain  the  Department  of  Antioquia.  Near  Puerto  Berrio  there 
exists *a  peculiar  indication  of  petroleum.  At  certain  times  quite 
an  area  of  the  jungle  is  literally  sprayed  with  crude  oil  which 
comes  out  of  crevices  and  tiny  mud  volcanoes  in  small  jets  or 
streams  with  such  force  that  the  trees  are  sprayed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  for  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more. 

In  1919  there  was  evidence  of  increasing  interest  among 
American  oil  companies  in  petroleum  in  Colombia,  and  a  number 
of  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  country.  Among  theee 
was  a  party  for  the  Carib  Syndicate,  owners  of  the  so-called  Barco 
conoession  in  Santander  del  Norte,  near  the  boundary  of  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela.  This  company  maintains  headquarters  and 
offices  in  Cartagena  and  has  a  force  of  expert  oil  engineers, 
geologists,  and  practical  drillers  in  the  country  at  this  time. 
There  are  many  rumors  of  petroleum  indications  in  the  Atrato 
and  Choco  River  regions,  samples  of  high-grade  crude  oil  being 
brought  in  by  nativea  frequently.  Exploitation  work  in  these 
regions  would  be  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  climate 
and  the  jungles. 

Development  work  accomplished  to  date  would  indicate 
petroleum  in  Colombia  in  large  quantities  and  of  very  high  grade, 
the  average  being  35°  Baum^,  and  containing  3  per  cent,  of 
asphaltum.  The  analysis  of  cost  records  of  actual  drilling  opera- 
,tion  shows  a  very  high  cost  in  relation  to  actual  depth  reached, 
as  compared  with  similar  records  from  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

A  decree  issued  in  1919  modified  all  previous  oil-land  legisla- 
tion  and  proposed  changes  in  the  oil-land  laws  of  1913.  Oil 
lands  have  been  declared  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  requests 
for  concessions  and  lands  have  been  suspended.  Thus  foreign 
oil  companies  are  in  a  rather  difficult  position  because  of  the 
question  of  titles.  Several  large  American  oil  companies  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  ^waiting  further  developments.  Engineers' 
and  business  agents  are  maintained  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  transfer  of 
the  oil  concession  granted  to  Sr.  Roberto  de  Mares,  to  the  Tropical 
Oil  Co.  To  secure  the  concession  the  transferee  agreed  to  a 
few  changes  made  in  the  original  contract.  The  company  does 
not  acquire  any  real  property  rights  by  means  of  the  transfer,  to 
the  oil  wells,  the  soil,  nor  the  subsoil  where  the  wells  are  located, 
but  only  the  right  to  develop  them  as  leased  lands.  The  govern- 
mental profit  shall  be  10.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  profit  instead  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  net  profit.  The  company  shall  be  under 
obligations  to  put  up  a  refinery  of  sufficient  capacity  to  provide 
for  the  national  consumption  of  oil  and  to  maintain  the  wells  In 
working  order,  or  the  contract  will  be  annulled.  The  company 
renounces  the  rights  to  unoccupied  lands  (1,000  hectares  to  each 
well)  conceded  to  it  in  the  first  contract.     Both  the  company  and 
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the  actual  work  will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Government 
in  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

The  production  of  oil  by  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.,  in  the  Carare^ 
region  Department  of  iSantander,  is  10,000  barrels  a  day.  The 
company  hopes  to  be  able  to  produce  100,000  barrels  a  day 
in  1920. 

Reports  from  Barranca  Bermenja  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Tropical  Oil  Co.  has  encountered  an  oU  gusher  at  Infantas,  near 
the  Colorado  River  a  branch  of  the  Opon  River.  The  well  has 
been  capped  until  the  transportation  situation  improved  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  the  bringing  in  of  machinery  for  refining 
the  oil  and  the  material  needed  for  conveying  it  to  the  Magdalena 
River  from  whence  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market.  In  the  mean- 
thne  prospecting  continues  in  this  zone. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  development  of  Colombia  has  been  greatly 
handicaped  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  For  a  country 
of  its  area  and  population,  the  production  of  manufactures  Is 
almost  negligible.  Most  of  the  manufactures  are  the  product  of 
hand  work,  such  as  the  so-called  Panama  hats,  which  are  made 
by  natives.  There  are  in  Colombia  about  121  factories,  in  which 
little  over  12,000,000  dollars  are  invested.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing centers  are  Bogota,  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena. 

According  to  United  States  consular  reports,  the  following  is 
a  list  of  principal  industries,  with  the  number  of  establishments 
and  the  capital  invested: 

Textiles  and  thread,  21  establishments,  valued  at  $3,630,400. — 
Sugar,  1,  at  $2,000  000. — Oil  reftnins,  1,  at  $1.200.00. — Electric  light 
and  power,  5.  at  $1.086,000. — Flour,  6.  at  $780,000. — Matches,  5,  at 
$750.000. — Chocolate,  8.  at515.700. — Cigars  and  cigarettes.  8,  at  $428,- 
000. — Cement  and  artificial  stone.  3,  at  $420.000. — Beer  and  loe,  5, 
at  $433,000. — Soap  and  candles,  18,  at  $330,400. — Shoes.  6.  &t  $255,- 
000. — ^Tanning  extract.  1.  at  $200,000. — Glass,  3,  at  $150,000. — TroM 
foundries,  3,  at  $53.000. — Carbonated  beverages,  7.  at  $38.200. — 
Distilled  liquors.  1.  at  $22.000. — Perfumery,  1.  at  $10,000.  —  All 
otbers,    18,  at    204.300. 

Two  of  the  plants  (sugar  and  oil)  have  a  capitalization  of 
more  than  |1, 000,000  each;  3  textile  factories  and  one  electric 
plant 'have  capitalizations  of  more  than  $5,000,000  each;  10  en- 
terprises (4  textile  mills,  1  flour  mill,  2  match  factories,  l  cement 
factory,  1  chocolate  factory,  and  l  tanning  extract  plant)  are 
capitalized  at  $200,000  to  $500,000  each,  12  factories  at  $100,000 
to  $200,000,  15  at  $50,000  to  $100,000,  50  at  $10,000  to  $50.- 
000,  and  28  at  less  than  $10,000. 

The  city  of  Bogota  contains  40  of  these  industriad  plants,  with 
a  total  capitalization  of  $3,013,000;  Medellin  ranks  next  in  im- 
portance,  with  30  plants,  capitalized  at  $2,380,600;  Barranquilla 
has  18  factories,  capitalized  at  $1,370,000,  and  Cartagena  12, 
in  which  $2,993,000  is  invested.  There  is  a  sugar  mill  at  9in- 
cerin,  which  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000. 

In  August  1919,  plans  were  completed  for  the  establishment 
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of  packing  houses  in  Cstrtagena  and  otlier  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  Columbia  Products  Co. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Cienagas,  Department  of  Magdalena. 

One  of  the  industries  most  recently  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Magdalena  is  the  Cincinnati  Coffee  Co.,  which  has  im- 
ported the  most  modern  machinery  and  produced  800  sacks  of 
coffee  during  the  last  crop.  The  company  intends  to  increase 
the  area  unaer  cultivation  and  extend  the  highway  to  its  own 
plantation  and  later  to  Ariguani,  where  it  will  also  establish  a 
large  sugar  mill. 

A  factory  to  extract  sugar  from  coffee  berries  is  to  be  started 
in  the  neighborJiood  of  Bucaramanga.  The  product  is  richer  in 
sugar  than  that  extracted  from  cane,  and  will  be  used  in  making 
spirituous  liquors. 

©n  August  26  a  stock  company  was  formed  in  Manizales  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000  to  establish  a  thread  and  textile  factory, 
with  some  400  operatives. 

XiABOH  CONDITIONS. 

Immiigration  is  needed,  not  because  there  is  any  real  scarcity 
of  labor  but  because  foreigners  will  teach  the  people  technical 
v^ork.  Improved  sanitary  conditions  will  come  with  development. 
When  young,  the  average  Colombian  readily  learns  to  handle 
machinery.  The  average  wage  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  Department  of  Bolivar  is  $0.6d  per  day. 

In  1915  the  Government  passed  a  workmen's  compensation 
law.  This  new  law  benefits  men  employed  in  electric-light  plants, 
street  railways,  waterworks,  railways,  brey^eries,  distilleries, 
match  factories,  building  and  constructiom  trades,  mines,  quarries, 
manufacturing  plants  using  power,  and  Government  work  of  all 
kinds.  Employers  of  labor  may  also  protect  their  men  by  taking 
out  "blanket"  policies  with  insurance  companies. 

During  recent  years  Colombia  has  experienced  labor  strikes 
which  have  been  attended  with  more  or  less  violence.  In  recent 
months  there  were  general  -strikes  throughout  the  Caribbean 
coast.  The  movement  was  primarily  due  to  political  reasons,  and 
also  grew  out  of  war  conditions,  since  the  shutting  off.  of  ocean 
traffic  caused  w?idespread  lack  of  employment.  Local  disturb- 
amces  occurred  along  the  Magdalena  River  among  railroad  work- 
ers, stevedores,  cargo  handlers  and  woodchoppers.  These  strikes 
have  always  been  settled  by  granting  increased  wages  to  the 
workers. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia,  which  was  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  has  almost  entirely  re- 
covered. 

At  the  present  time  it  shows  a  considerable  balance  in  favor 
of  Colombia. 
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TEX-\KAR   TABLE     OP   FORKIGN     TRADE. 
Year  Import*  ExporCs  Total 


1909 

$11,117,927 

$16,040,193 

1910 

17,383,039 

17,625,152 

1911 

18,li>9.863 

22,375,899 

1912 

23.964,623 

32,221,746 

1913 

28.535,780 

34.315.252 

1914 

20,979,229 

32,632.884 

1915 

17,840,350 

31.579,131 

1916 

28,722.525 

31,654,275 

1917 

23,333.826 

40,531,530 

1918 

22,034,003 

37,728,5,59 

$27,158,120 
35,008.191 
40.484,762 
56.186.369 
62.851,032 
53,612,113 
49.419.481 
60.377.800 
63,865.3^6 
59,762,662 


The  above  figures  are  In  American  dollars. 

The  report  issued  by  the  tSecretai-y  of  the  Treasury  concern- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  during  the  year  1918,  contains 
the  following  information  which  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
general  economic  situation  in  that  republic- 

The  exports  from  Colombia  during  1918  amounted  to  $37,- 
728,559  in  Colombian  money;  the  imports  were  $22,034,003,  leav- 
ing  a  favorable  balance  of  $15,694,556,  in  Colombian  money. 

"Although  the  country" — the  report  says — "has  to  pay  abroad 
the  Interest  of  the  Public  debt  and  a  large  number  of  expenses, 
such  as  commissions,  Insurance,  freight,  etc.,  which  are  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  figures  given  above,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
trade  balance  for  1918  was  in  favor  of  Colombia,  and  was  the 
largest  balance  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country.  This 
explains  the  large  imports  of  gold  made  in  the  last  few  months, 
with  which  the  amount  of  money  In  circulation  has  considerably 
increased.  In  my  opinion,  the  money  in  circulation  has  reached 
the  amount  of  40  million  dollars,  Colombian  money." 

The  rough  estimate  of  Colombian  exports  for  1919  gave  the 
record  breaking  figure  of  $60,000,000  Colombian  money.  The 
enormous  increase  shown  is  explained  by  the  unusually  price  ob- 
tained for  the  principal  products  of  the  country. 

TRADE   WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  goods  exported  by  Colombia  to  the  United  States  in  1918 
were  as  follows: 

Animals,  (including:  fowls  and  live  poultry).  $2,523 — Art  works. 
$200. 

Breadstuffs.    $27,455. 

Chemicals.  druRs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $217.638. — Cocoa,  or  cacao, 
crude.  $99.590. — Coffee.  $13.108,462. — Copper,  $542,628. — Cotton,  and 
manufactures    of.     $25,331." 

Dy^woods.    in    a    crude   state.    $8,014. 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  $23.720. — Fruits  and  nuts. 
$2,639,402. 

Hair,  unmanufactured.  $1.649. — Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  etc.,  $077.516. — Hides  and 
skins,    (except  fur   skins),   raw   or  uncured.    $4,850,859. 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  substitutes  for,  $661.759. — Ivory, 
vegetable  «(tagua    nuts),    $317,387. 

Minerals,    crude,    $17,094. 

Oils.   $3,899. 

Parafin  (not  Including  oil),  $7.370. — Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.    $10659. — Platinum,     $2,241,744. 
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Seeds.    $7,984. — Susrar.  cane,    |8€.866. 

Ta'nningr  materials,   crude,  11,706. — Tobacco,    leaf,   $164,846. 

Vegre>tables,    $10,767. 

Wood,    and  manufactures    of.   $120,678. 

Zinc,   and   manufactures   of,  $41,666. 

The  American  goods  imported  by  Colombia  in  1918  were  as 
follows : 

Abrasives,  $6.388. — Agrriculturar  implements,  $82.929. — Aluminum, 
and  manufactures  of.  $11.624. — Animals,  $2.138. — Art  works,  painting 
and  statuary.  $4,780.  —  Asbestos,  $10,230.  —  Athletic  and  sporting 
goods;    $8,608. 

Babbit  metal,  $906. — Billiard  t&bles  and  accessories.  $10.725. — • 
Blacking  (including  shoe  paste),  $10,324. — Brass,  manufactures  pf, 
$41.017..-^Bread8tuffs.  $116,242. — ^Brushes.  $9,927. — Buttons  and  parts 
of.    $23,264. 

Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $897.704. — Celluloid,  and 
manufactures  of.  $17,467. — Cement,  hydraulic,  $122,286. — Chemicals, 
drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $800,022.— <?h«wing  gum,  $8.616. — Clocks 
and  watch-es,  $14.866. — Coal  and  coke.  $44,642.— Cocoa  and  choco- 
late, prepared.  «tc.,  $16,683. — Confectionery,  $26.809. — Capper,  $66,- 
998. — Cork,    manufactures    of,    $11,443.— Cotton,   $2,4^8,088. 

Dental    goods,    $21,401. 

Karthen,  stone,  and    china    ware.    $48.843 Electrical    machin-ery, 

appliances,   and    instruments,     $284,298. — Explosives,    $142,768. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $90.602. — Fish,  $34,542. — ^Fla- 
voring extracts,  $13,004. — Fruits  and  outs,  $21.937. — Furniture  of 
metal.  $41,   784. — Furs   and   fur  skins,    $1,759. 

Glass  and    glassware,    $180.611. — Glue,    $7.764. — Grease,    $14,711. 

Hats,  and  materials  for,  $23,081. — ^Hops,  $14,796. — Household  and 
pensonal   effects,    $1,140. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  $116,402. — ^Ink,  $13.629. — ^Instru- 
ments and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $14,663. — Iron  and 
steel.    $2,422,721.  < 

Jewelry,  $27,466.' 

Lread.   $47.908.— 'L.eath«r,   $856,862. 

Malt,  $19.414. — Matches,  $1,044. — ^Meat  and  dairy  products.  $164,- 
807. — ^Metals.  $6,265. — ^Motor  boats,  $19.933. — ^Musical  instruments, 
$92,789. 

Naval    stores.    $93.444. — ^Notions,    $16.320. — ^Nurseiry    stock,    $426. 

Oakum.    $9.564. — Oilcloth     and     linoleum.     $16.328. — Oils.    $470,772. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes,  $11.020. — Paper.  $443,269. 
— Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax.  $298,420. — Pencils,  (except  slate)  and 
pencil  leads,  $14,026. — -Pens,  fountain  and  metallic,  (except  gold), 
$2.326. — Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc..  $33,465. — ^Phonographs,  grapho- 
phones,  etc..  and  records,  etc.,  for,  $24,554. — Photographic  goods, 
$24.883. — Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  j-ew-elry),  $38.744. — ^Plum- 
bapTO   or  graphite,  and   manufactures  of,    $3,401. 

Refrigerator!*.    $4,230. — Roofing  felt,  and  similar  materials,  $6,116. 

Seeds,  $7,968. — Shoe  findings,  $14,067: — Silk,  manufactures  Pf. 
$26,747. — Soap,  $40,639. — Spices,  $10,970. — Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors, 
and  other  beverages.  $29,270. — Starch,  $25,297.Stearln,  vegetable,  $3,- 
813. — ^Stone  and  manufaotures  of,  $8,555. — Straw  and  palm  leaf, 
manufactures  of,  22.950. — Sugar  and  molasses,  $5,112. — Surgical  ap- 
pliances  (not  Including  instruments),    $16,698. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  $19.474. — Toys,  $22.679. — Trunks. 
valLses.  and  traveliuf?  bags.  $7,259. — Type,  $6,376. — Typewriter  rib- 
bons.   $1,117. 

Umbrellas   and    parasols,    $13,609. 

Vegetables.   $19,026. 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of,  $3,871. — Wood,  and  manufactures  of, 
$126.469. — Wool,    and  manufactures    of,    $151,860. 

Zinc,    and    manufactures    of,    $53,894. 

The  exportation  of  platinum  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1918,  was  48,746  troy  ounces,  worth  $4,- 
308,620.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  exported  18,317  ounces 
of  sheet  platinum  worth  $264. 096- 
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The  tobacco  exports  for  1918  amounted  to  3,916,575  kilo- 
grams,  worth  $1,004,693.  This  export  has  increased  more  than 
300  per  cent,  in  the  past  seven  years.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic,  until  1855,  tobacco  was  the  second  principal  export 
of  the  country;  from  that  date  until  1879  it  became  the  chief 
export  1856  being  the  largest  exporting  year  the  country  has  ever 
known,  with  a  record  of  5,106,023  kilograms  exported  and  valued 
at  $3,092,204;  from  1874  to  1875,  inclusive,  7,825,520  kilograms, 
worth  $2,727,522,  were  exported.  By  1879  the  exportation  was 
steadily  declining,  with  occasional  rises,  but  now  there  is  a  re- 
action and  there  will  probably  be  a  great  future  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

PROMOTING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Law  No.  11,  promulgated  August  17,  1918,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  propaganda  4n  such  foreign  con- 
sulates as  the  Government  may  deem  expedient  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  commerce,  and  especially  the  consumption  of 
Colombian  products.  The  department  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce  will  confer  with  the  boards  of  trade  and  agricultural 
societies  now  existing  in  the  Republic,  and  will  co-operate  with 
them  in  increasing  and  facilitating  the  exportation  of  Colombian 
products.  These  organizations  are  requested  to  receive,  select, 
and  transmit,  or  place  at  the  dicrposal  of  the  department  referred 
to,  such  -samples  of  exportable  articles  as  they  may  collect  tor  that 
purpose. 

The  National  Congress  passed  a  law  encouraging  the  exporta- 
tion of  Colombifan  products  according  to  which  every  article  in- 
tended for  exportation  shaill  bear  a  card,  wrapping  paper,  or. tag, 
depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  package,  marked  "Made  in 
Colombia,"  without  which  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  Every  year  two  medals,  one  of  gold  and  the  other 
silver,  are  to  be  awarded  ,the  exporter  who  has  packed  and  pre- 
sented  his  goods  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  shipment 
to  foreign  countries.  The  law  also  contains  stipulations  tending 
to  foster  agriculture. 

The  major  portion  of  the  trade  of  Colombia  is  carried  on 
through  its  Caribbean  ports.  However,  Colombia  has  one  Pacific 
port,  Buenaventura,  which  serves  as  the  only  outlet  for  the  rich 
Department  of  El  Valle.  Calf  is  in  the  principal  town  of  this 
section  and  coffee  Is  the  chief  export,  followed  by  cattle,  hides, 
gold,  and  platinum.  Textiles,  foodstuffs  (principally  rice  and 
lard),  and  metal  products  constitute  the  most  important  im- 
ports. 

BRmSH  CX>MPBnTION. 

British  goods  have  been  known  and  bought  in  Colombia  for 
the  last  hundred  years  almost — certainly  since  1823,  when  the  first 
English  house  (which  still  exists  at  the  port  of  Barranquilla) . 
was  established.  For  over  half  a  century  manufactures  bearing 
British  trade-marks  enjoyed  practically  a  monopoly,  and  it  was 
only  in  1860    that    the    British    supremacy  was  challenged  by 
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German  houses.  To-day,  it  is  the  North  Amiericans  rather  than 
the  Teutons  who  are  competing  with  the  British,  especially  in 
relation  to  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 

There  is  great  interest  in  American  goods  of  all  kinds  formerly 
imported  from  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  textiles.  Dealers 
complain,  however,  that  many  requests  for  a  line  of  samples  from 
New  York  firms  are  not  attended  to.  Lines  of  samples  should  be 
renewed  at  every  opportunity,  as  new  goods  are  well  liked  and 
merchants  are  fairly  up.to.date  here  in  the  textile  lines.    . 

The  American  products  more  in  demand  in  Bogota  are:  Hard- 
ware, principally  copper  and  brass  articles,  fittings,  locks,  etc.; 
paper  products,  complete  lines;  cotton  prints — small  checks  and 
flowers;  cotton  knit  underwear;  steel  products;  fancy  shirtings; 
white  sheetings,  in  medium  and  inferior  grades;  drills  and 
denims,  in  solid  colors  and  stripes;  khaki  suiting  cloth,  both  of 
cotton  and  light  woolen;  Palm  Beach  cloth  for  tailoring;  cravan- 
etted  cloths  for  raincoats  and  light  overcoats;  men's  haber. 
dashery,  In  better  medium  grades;  raincoats,  ponchos,  capes,  etc., 
for  street  wear  and  riding  in  country;  ladies',  children's,  and 
men's  rubbers;  umbrellas,  better  and  medium  grades;  cotton  and 
woolen  blankets  of  medium  and  inferior  grades;  interior  house 
fittings  and  decorations,  including  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  at- 
tractive, but  light,  medium  grades;  ladies'  woolen  suitings  of 
medium  and  better  grades,  dark  colors  with  black  predominating. 

According  to  consular  advices  the  time  is  very  opportune  for 
aggressive  trade  work  in  Colombia;  the  country  was  never  more 
prosperous,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  steady  progress  in 
all  regions  for  years  to  come. 

New  laws  are  being  discussed  for  the  better  protection  of 
commerce,  and  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  stimulation  and  growth. 
The  American  influence  is  very  strong,  although  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  old  importing  Rouses  who  have  long  maintained  trade  rela- 
tions  with  England  and  France  and  are  loath  to  disturb  old  con- 
^  nections  If  possible  to  avoid  it  However,  even  these  houses  have 
-  been  obliged  to  seek  new  connections  for  quick  deliveries  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
demands  for  merchandise,  and  It  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  to  cement  good  trade  relations  with  the  best  houses 
in  Colombia. 

Packing  and  shipping  instructions  should  be  followed  to  the 

TRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

letter.  Special  packing  may  be  charged  for  at  reasonable  rates, 
but  the  purchaser's  desires  should  be  met  in  every  detail.  Too 
much  can  not  be  said  in  this  connection.  The  first  small  orders 
should  be  scrupulously  attended  to  in  every  particular,  the  tariff 
requirements  of  the  customs  studied  in  every  detail,  and  goods 
ordered  very  carefully  selected.  No  substitution  of  goods  should 
be  permitted  without  express  permission  of  the  purchaser.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  personal  relation,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American  exporter  that  the 
little  things  are  what  count  the  most  in  this  trade. 
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American  firms  intending  to  deal  with  Colombia  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  credit  system  now  in  use,  which  Vas 
established  by  European  exporters  and  which  worked  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Colombian  importer. 

This  system  of  credits  was  based  upon  accurate  and  intimate 
credit  information  secured  by  resident  representatives. 

A  double  purpose  was  served  by  this  representation;  that  of 
actual  sales  of  goods,  and  that  of  securing  products  of  the  coun- 
try  for  export  to  Germany.  One  of  the  conditions  frequently  met 
with  in  the  country  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  and  the  <:onsequentIy  high  rates  of  interest  on 
money  locally-  Through  Grerman  houses  large  stocks  of  goods 
were  furnished  to  Colombian  merchants  on  easy  credit  terms. 
As  a  result  of  such  terms  the  larger  native  firms  were  enabled  to 
engage  in  a  kind  of  private  banking  business  of.  their  own,  loan- 
ing money  at  high  tates  of  interest  at  from  1  %  to  3  per  cent, 
per  month;  an  extraordinary  source  of  profit  was  thus  secured. 
At  the  same  time  these  larger  native  houses  were  enabled  to 
engage  in  other  lines  of  business,  such  as  coffee,  hides,  etc.,  for 
export. 

Colombian  merchants  representing  the  larger  houses  wish  to 
continue  their  relations  with  the  United  States  and  want  pre- 
sent credit  terms  retained  if  such  can  be  made  universal.  Dur- 
ing the  war  these  firms  reduced  credit  terms  to  customers  in 
the  interior  -on  all  articles  with  the  exception  of  cotton  goods, 
which  are  still  sold  on  long  terms.  However,  prices  and  interest 
charges  are  fixed  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  branch  of  their 
business.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  present  terms  of  credit 
are  considered  ample  by  the  larger  firms,  who  are  willing  to 
continue  on  this  basis  if  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Many  arguments  in  favor  of  long  credit  terms  are  advanced 
by  Colombian  merchants.  The  latter  require  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  receive  goods  and  an  opportunity  to  move  them  before 
meeting  payment-  Ordinarily  it  takes  from  three  to  four  months 
to  receive  goods  from  Europe  and  from  30  to  45  days  from  the 
United  States.  Long  credit  terms  are  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  agricultural  business,  which  liquidates  only  once  during  the 
year.  Coffee  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  chief  article  of  commerce.  Coffee  harvest  and  delivery  dates 
are  the  dates  of  payment  and  the  time  for  buying  new  stocks 
for  the  interior.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  low;  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  country  is 
agricultural  and  pastoral.  Transportation  is  slow  and  difficult, 
and  all  factors  make  for  slow  movement  of  goods  and  create 
a  tendency  to  ask  long  credit  terms. 

According  to  United  States  trade  commissioner  L.  P.  Bell, 
the  business  man  of  Colombia  represent  a  very  high  type,  and 
modern  methods  are  being  rapidly  adopted  in  that  country.  <Steps 
are  being  taken  by  larger  Colombian  firms  to  make  themselves 
better  known  in  order  to  facilitate  information  needed  for  a 
good  credit  system-  Failure  of  business  firms  in  Colombia  are 
very  rare. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Calf  has  adopted  an  agreement 
to  inscribe  on  the  black  list  of  the  organization  the  names  of 
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business  men  who  fail,  who  do  not  pay  bills,  who  fail  to  meet 
obligations,  etc. 

The  Amerfcan  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colombia  at  Bar- 
ranqiulla  has  now  34  active  members,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  On  November  30,  1918,  a  <ionstitution  was  adopted.  The 
organization  is  undertaking  active  work,  and  hopes  to  be  of  real 
influence  in  advancing  American  interests  and  better  relations 
with  Colombia. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  custom  tariff  in  Colombia  as  in  all  countries  deriving  a 
large  portion  of  their  revenue  from  the  foreign  trade,  are  sub- 
ject to  continuous  changes  made  necessary  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  national  finance  to  the  conditions  jcreated  by  the  war.  The 
Colombian  tariff  has  the  peculiarity  of  establishing  different 
duties  for  certain  articles  according  to  the  port  through  which 
they  are  introduced.  This  is  because  Colombia  has  coasts  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  whicb  are  economically  independent. 

All  import  duties  are  on  the  basis  of  weight  in  kilos,  even 
liquids  pay  on  this  basis-  Merchandise  not  specified  in  the  tariff 
pays  at  the  rate  of  70  cents,  Colombian  money,  per  kilo. 

The  list  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  includes,  besides 
goods  imported  for  the  government:  Lrive  animals,  trees,  coal, 
cement,  rails  and  other  railroad  material,  statues,  fountains  and 
altars  made  of  bronze;  railroad  and  marine  engines;  construction 
lumber,  gold  and  silver  coins,  uncut  gems,  bricks  and  tiles, 
printing  paper  and  natural  products  from  Peru,  Ecuador,  Vene- 
zuela or  any  other  country  bound  by  a  reciprocity  agreement. 

fiihlpments  to  Colombia  require  five  consular  invoices,  written 
in  Spanish.  One  copy  is  to  be  given  to  the  steamship  company, 
and  four  to  the  Colombian  consul  the  day  before  the  ship  sails. 
The  consul  returns  to  the  shipper  one  copy  duly  certified  and 
signed.  Three  copies  are  transmitted  by  the  consul  to  the 
Co<lombian  customs  officials.  Each  invoice  must  contain  the 
name  of  shipper,  name  of  vessel,  names  of  consignee  and  owner 
•of  the  goods,  marks  and  number  of  each  package,  contents  of 
each,  net  and  gross  weights,  value  per  package,  and  the  total 
f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  shipment  In  a  separate  line,  the  total 
amount  of  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  (if  any)  to  the 
port  of  entry.  A  separate  invoice  must  be  made  for  each  mark, 
even  if  different  marks  represent  the  same  consignee. 

Parcel-post  shipments  do  not  require  certified  invoices,  but 
they  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value. 
Merchandise  for  the  interior  must  be  consigned  to  an  agent  at 
the  port  of  entry.     Shipments  must  not  be  consigned  "to  order." 

Bills  of  lading  must  give  the  name  of  the  shipper,  name  of 
consignee  at  the  port  of  entry,  name  of  steamer,  number  of  each 
package,  number  of  packages  of  different  kinds,  gross  weight  in 
kilos,  and  total  value  of  shipment.  Five  copies  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  together  with  one  copy  of  the  consular  invoice,  must  be 
presented  to  the  steamship  company  the  day  before  sailing.  Two 
or  more  copies  are  returned  by  the  steamship  company,  with  the 
amount  of  freight  written   on   them,   and  duly  signed.     One  of 
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the  signed  copies  is  mailed  to  the  consignee  with  the  certified 
copy  of  the  invoice. 

Each  package  should  be  marked  and  numbered  distinctly, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the  weight  on  each  package,  although 
this  is  not  required  by  law.  Consular  fees  for  certifying  con- 
sular  invoices  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  %  of  total  value  of  invoice^ 
Consular  blanks  are  sold  at  10  cents  per  set  of  five. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  of  consular  fee:  Gold,  silver, 
coined  or  in. bars,  not  inferior  to  0.900;  articles  ordered  officially 
by,  the  national  government  or  that  of  the  departments;  articles 
of  personal  use  for  foreign  diplomatic  representatives,  only  when 
the  nations  they  represent  grant  equal  g»— pUcn  to  Colombian 
diplomats;  plants,  live  animals  agricultural  seeds,  serum  and 
medicinal  vaccine. 

,  Colombia  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities  of  the  United 
States:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111;  Cincinnatti, 
O.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mobile,  A'la.;  New  Orleans. 
La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Oal.;  'San  Juan,  P.  R.; 
>St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  increased  the  customs  duties  on 
certain  articles  imported  into  Colombia.  The  duties  now  paid 
per  gross  kilo  on  these  goods  are  as  follows:  Lard,  lo  cents; 
butter  and  oleomargarine,  20  cents;  bacon,  20  cents;  rice,  4  cents; 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  3  cents;  barley,  4  cents;  beans, 
lentils,  etc.;  4  cents;  corn,  4  cents;  wheat,  5  cents;  onions,  5 
cents;  wheat  flour,  10  cents;  cocoa,  15  cents;  -cotton,  5  cents; 
cordage,  not  less  than  l  or  over  3  centimeters  diameter,  8  cents; 
cordage  of  less  than  1  centimeter  in  diameter,  4  cents;  bags  for 
packing,  3  cents;  bags  with  paper  lining,  l  cent. 

A  recent  law  amended  the  provision  of  a  previous  law  exact- 
ing the  payment  of  import  duties  on  goods  appearing  on  a  ehip's 
manifest  but  not  discharged  through  having  been  short-shipped 
or  lost  or  discharbed  at  some  other  port.  The  new  provision 
is  that  the  importer  or  shipping  company  has  six  months  instead 
of  thr^e  months  to  deliver  the  missing  freight,  and  that  the  cap. 
tain  or  the  agent  of  the  ship  may  be  released  from  the  payment 
of  the  duties  if  it  is  proved  that  the  vessel  or  other  vessels  of 
the  same  company  have  made  at  least  three  voyages  between 
Colombia  and  foreign  ports  during  the  six  months  foHowing  the 
date  of  nondelivery.  The  law  also  provides  for  importation 
under  bond  of  barrels  and  kegs  to  be  used -for  packing  and  ex- 
porting  national  products,  such  exportation  to  be  made  within  six 
months. 

Instead  of  one  central  court  of  customs  looated  at  Bogota, 
the  system  is  to  be  changed,  and  a  board  of  appraisers  is  to  be 
established  in  each  port  having  a  customhouse.  These  boards  will 
decide  claims  of  importers  against  •classifications  made  by  customs 
authorities. 

CUSTOM  TARIFF. 

The  Colombian  customs  tariffs  are  based  on  a  fixed  rate  per 
article  per  kilo  of  gross  weight.     Owing  to  the  inadequate  in- 
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ternal  communications  of  the  country,  any  merchandise  brought 
into  the  interior  must  undergo  very  severe  handling  and  be  sub- 
jected to  many  changes  from  railway  to  steamer,  and  from  steam, 
er  to  railway.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
goods  imported  into  Colombia  should  be  packed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  the  very  rou^h  journey  inland, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  packing  shall  be  suffifciently  light 
to' avoid  excessive  customs  duties.  Bales  of  goods,  etc.,  should, 
if  possible,  not  exceed  90  kilos,  nor  should  they  weight  less  than 
70  kilos. 

Close  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following:  When  or- 
ders are  received  from  Colombian  importers,  manufacturers  and 
shippers  should  insist  on  the  Colombian  clearly  stating  in  writ- 
ing the  "consular  declaration*'  of  each  article  which  will  appear 
-on  the  consular  invoice.  Heavy  fines  are  imposed  under  the 
Colombian  law  for  incorrect  declarations. 

Customs  duties  are  specific  and  based  on  gross  weight.  Duties 
are  assessed  for  revenue  and  are  rather  high  on  all  manufactured 
articles.  Traveling  men's  samples  should  be  mutilated  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty;  otherwise  duty  must  be  paid,  but  75  per 
cent,  is  refunded  upon  reexportation  of  samples  intact  within  six 
months.  Incoming  passengers  are  allowed  150  kilos  for  personal 
effects  free  of  duty. 

The  following  'import  duties  are  applicable  to  all  foreign 
merchandise  imported  in  Colombia,  'rtie  amounts  are  expressed 
in  Colombian  pesos  and  unless  otherwise  expressed,  are  per  kilo, 
in  weight: 

OIIm    and   GreiineM. 

Whale.  .04. — Linseed,  .05. — Olive  (table),  and  cottonseed,  and 
cocoanut.  ,10. — Olive  oil  (industrial),  palm,  turnip,  etc..  In  barrels, 
.05 — Pata, '  .08. — Mineral  oils,  except  for  medical  or  ligrhting:  .pur- 
poses. .03. — Lubricating  oils  and  ureases,  .05 — Fish  oil.  .10. — Red 
oil.  or  oleic  acid.  .02. — ^Non-specified  oils,  .25.— Turpentine.  .10. — 
Rosin  or  colophony,  .01.^ — Pyridine.  .25. — Tallow,  raw,  .01. — Refined 
tallow,  .02. 

FoodHtnffii. 

Meats  and  sea-food,  preserved,  0  17. — Meats  f»nS  sea-food,  raw, 
smoked,  salted,  or  dried,  0.10. — Meat  -extract.  0.17. — Foul  ej?prs,  O.OB. 
— Fish  and  non-specified  epRs.  0.17. — Gelatine.  O.IO. — Hams,  sau- 
sagres.  etc.,  0.17. — ^Milk,  0.05. — ^Mllk  preparations.  0.06. — Pork's  lard, 
0.10 — Artificial  lard,  0.36. — Butter  and  oleomargarine.  0.20. — Honey, 
0.20. — Oysters  and  lobsters  (alive),  0.05. — Cheese,  0.20. — Bacon,  0.20. 
— Rice,  oats,  barl-ey,  malt,  non-specified  cereals,  corn,  beans,  peaa 
of  all  kinds,  lentils  not  preserved,  0  04. — Refined  sugrar,  0.12. — 
Pearl  barley,  0.05. — Mushrooms,  0.17. — Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes, 
0.03. — Canned  vegetables  or  prains,  0  10. — Extract  of  malt,  0.25  — 
Wheat,  0.05. — Garlic.  0.04. — Caper-bush.  0  15. — Anise,  0.40. — Sassa- 
fras, 1.00. — Cinnamon,  0.25. — Onions.  0.05 — Non-sp*jclfded  spices,  0.15. 
— Rennet..  0.05. — Pickles.  .17. — Mustard,  0  20. — Nutmeg:,  0.20. —  Pep- 
per powder,  0.20 — Spicy  sauces  and  extracts,  0.1  f. — Starch.  0.10. — 
Candies  and  dried  fruits,  0.20. — Sweet  pastes  and  flavored  chew^lng: 
g-um,  0.25. — E)dible  flour,  non-specified,  0.08. — Craekers,  0  17. — Flour, 
(oat,  pic«,  barle!y,  com,  arrow-^oot,  or  banana),  0.07. — Wheat  flour, 
0  10. — Baking  powder,  b&king  cakes,  0.05. — Corn-meal,  0.07. — Ostein, 
0.08. — Cattle-cakes.  0.01. — Flour  pastes,  0.30. — Groats  and  tapioca, 
0.07 — Soups,  ready  for  use,  0.17. — Olives,  0.10. — Almonds,  peanuts. 
pi9tachio.  hasel-nutB.  chestnuts,  cocoa-nuts.  0.10. — Fresh  fruit,  0.01. — 
Preserved  fruits.  Jellies  and  marmalades,  0.17. — Dried  trults,  non- 
specified,     0  20* — Cacao,     0.15. — Coffee,     0.10. — Coc?oa,     u.60. — Chocolate 
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and    chocolate   candies,    0.20. — Hops,    0.06. — Tea,    0.60. — Non-specified 
foor  stuffs.  0.25. 

Fuel    and    LisrhtiBi:    Articles. 

Accessories  for  alcohol,  gas  and  oil  lamps,  0.16. — Raw  wax,  white, 
yellow,  or  laurel,  0.25. — Beewax,  raw,  black.  0.26. — Vegetable  wax, 
0.25. — Raw  ceresln.  0.62. — Spermaceti,  0.25. — Stearine  and  stearic 
acid,  0.02. — Matches,  wax,  1.00;  wood,  0.60. — Raw  paraffine,  crude 
oil,  and  other  heavy  mineral  oils,  not  refined,  0.02. — Refined  oil, 
0.08. — Candles:  white  wax,  0.34;  sperm,  stearine  or  .paraffine,  012; 
tallow,    0.12. — Benzine.    0.03. — Coal,    0.03. — Fuel   oil.    0.01. 

Animals. 

Stuffed  animals  to  be  used  as  ornaments  for  hats  or  clothingr, 
1.50. — -Stuffed  aniTnals  for  museums  or  oollectiotis,  0.01. — Live  ani- 
mals,  and    eggrs    for   breeding   purposes,    f^^ee. 

Amrievltaral,     Mimiair   and   Industrial    Articles. 

Ploughs  and  parts  of;  hydraulic  cranes;  belts  and  cables  for 
power  transmission;  pumps,  turbines,  crushing  machines,  piping, 
five  oen-timeters  of  inside  diameter  or  more;  iron  and  steel  axles; 
bea/rlngs,  couplings,  pulleys,  gears,  or  any  other  pans  for  power 
transmission;  evaporating  tanks,  boilers,  and  tanks  of  more  than 
50  kilos;  furnaces  and  anvils;  ant-destroying  machinery,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  parts,  or  any  other  machinery  Tot  large  in- 
dustries; irrigation  plants  weighing  over  500  kllo0;  machinery  for 
drilling  artesian  wells;  steam-boilers  and  engines,  electric  motors^ 
and  generators:  hydraulic  motors,  turbines,  gasoline,  oil,  and  al- 
cohol engines,  wind-mills,  steam  rollers.  Iron  or  wood  presses,  0.01. 
— Spades,  crowbars,  axes,  hatchets,  hammers,  plcKS,  etc,  0.02. — 
Tanks  an-d  boilers  made  of  copper  or  any  other  metal,  non -specified, 
and  weighing  over  50  kilos.  0.04. — Agricultural  lm.plements,  non- 
speclfied,  0.05. — ^Furnaces,  grills  and  iron  gates  for  grills;  elevators, 
operated  by  hand  or  animal  force,   0.02. 

Tools.   Machine   Tools  and  Implements    for   Trades    and    Professions. 

Non-specified  mechanical  tools,  0.03. — Apt>aratu8  and  machinery 
for  scientific  purposes,  not  specified,  0,05. — -Photographic  imple- 
ments. 0.20. — Scales  and  we-ights  up  to  100  grams,  0  20;  from  100 
grams  to  100  kilos,  0.15;  from  100  to  1000  kilos,  0.10;  over  1000 
kilos,  0.05. — Scaphanders,  0.02. — Blowers,  up  to  1  meter  long.  0.20; 
over  1  meter,  0.10. — Tools  and  Implements  foo-  manual  work,  ex- 
cept for  working  gold,  silver  and  platinum.  0.12. — Instruments  and 
utensils  for  physics,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  etc.,  0.10. 
— Sewing  machines  and  accessoriesir.  0.01. — ^Hkir-cutting  machines, 
1.00. — Safety  razors  and  blades.  1.50. — Inxplements  for  agiriculture, 
poultry,  and  bee-raising.  0.01. — Watch  movements,  2  00. — Household 
implements,  non-specified.  0.05. — Clock  movements.  0.50. — ^Measures, 
except  when  made  of  gold,  silver  or  platinum,  0.20. — ^Boilers  and 
motors,  0  01. — Photographic  paper.  0.10. — Photographic  films  and 
plates.  0.10. — Flat  irons.  0.05. — Levers,  0.15. — Stone  saws,  0.02. — Den- 
tist   chairs.    0  06. — Spindles.    0.01. 

Arms,   Ammunition  and  Accessories. 

Two  or  three  edged  arms,  and  their  blades,  10.00. — Round  bul- 
lets. 0.05. — Cartridges  for  p-hot'gun.  loaded,  0.26;  unloaded,  0.86. — 
Cartridges  for  shooting  galleries.  1.84. — ^Cartridges  for  revolvers 
or  an^  other  arms.  2  00. — Shot  guns  and  accessories,  mouth  loading, 
0.70;  others.  1.50 — Fencing  swords,  stage  swords  and  blades.  0.50. 
— Fulminants,  0.17. — Air  pistols  and  guns,  1.35. — ^Non -specified  r»e- 
volve«rs  and  pistols,  10.00  ^Stopper:  felt  and  cotton,  0.80;  card- 
board,   0.03. 

Importation  of  machine-guns,  cannon  and  other  artillery,  arms 
and  their  ammunition,  army  rifles,  and  their  ammunition,  stilettos, 
regulation    swords,  explosive  bullets,  black-jacks,   etc..   is   forbidden. 
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Varnish^    Paintfl*  and    Dj-ea. 

Liead,  white,  0.05. — Natural  or  artificial  alizarines  or  anilines, 
enamels  for  chinaware,  and  T4d  iron  oxide,  0.03. — Fnissian  and  ul- 
rtramarine  blue;  minium,  ochr-es,  and  liquid  inks  of  any  color,  0  05. 
— Indigro  a/nd  non-specified  vegetable  dyes,  and  arjchil,  0.08. — ^Non- 
specified  varnishes;  oil  colors  either  in  paste  or  liquid,  sandairach 
gum',  lacs,  smoke  black,  and  ordinary  paints,  0.10.^-Oream  and  pol- 
ish for  leather,  0.17. — Roof  ipaints.  zinc  white,  0.06. — Pitch,  tar  and 
rosin,  solid.  0.02;  liquid.  0.03 — Bronze  colors,  carmine,  cochineeJ, 
and  non-specified  animal  dyes;  ink  in  powder,  cakes  or  ribbons, 
pads,  corks  or  sheets,  0.20. — Enamel,  0.20. — Dyewoods,  0.01. — Dye- 
wood  extracts,  0.12. — Printing  and  lithogrraphic  ink,  0.01. — Indelible 
marking  rink,   0.30. 

Beveragrea. 

Beer,  0.06. — 'Condensed  beer,  prohibited. — Ginger  ale,  0.10.— rCoca- 
Kola,  006. — Syrups,  lemonades,  gums,  non -medicinal,  0.15. — Yeast, 
0.03. — Cider  and  similar  fermemted  drinks,  0.15. — Fruit  Juice,  O.lO. — 
Absolute  alcohol.  0.80. — Brandies,  1.00. — Bssence  of  anise,  prohib- 
ited— Cognac  and  whiskey,  1.00. — Creams  and  pousse-caf6s;  gin; 
distilled  liquors  and  rum,  1.00. — Extracts  for  manufacture  of  liquors 
and  wines,  .prohibited. — Bitters,  except  absinthe  (which  is  prohib- 
ited), 0.50. — Red  and  white  wines,  up  to  15  per  cent,  alcohol,  im- 
ported in  barrels,  kegs,  d«mi Johns  or  bottles.  0.05;  from  15  to  20 
pfer  cent,  alcohol.  0.10.^-San  Rafael,  BagnoU  and  other  natural 
wines,  0.10. — Wines  containing  not  over  22  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  such 
as  port,  mosoatel,  malaga.  sherry,  malvasia,  bsyrrh,  vermouth,  etc., 
in  barrels,  kegs,  demijohns  or  bottles.  90.10. — Spairkling  win<es,  con- 
taining no  more  thaji  20  per  cent,  alcohol,  0.20;  white,  0.30. — Cham- 
•pagne.  0.80. — Compound  medicinal  wines.  0.25* — Importation  of  wines 
over  22  pea*  cent,  alcohol.  i«  prohibited. — ^Alcoholic  beverages  not 
distilled  and  not  specified,  0.25. — Table  vinegar,  0.10. — Concentrated 
vinegar,  0.30. 

Cktna'vrare,  Earthenwaref  Glaaavrare*  etc. 

Beading.  0.75. — Mortars,  0.15. — Marine  and  fietd  glasses,  0.70. — 
Eye  glasses,  1.40;  same  with  silver  or  gilt  metal  rims,  2.00;  with 
gold  or  platinum  rims,  4  00;  with  metal,  0.70. — Chandeliers,  0.75. — 
Glass  and  metal  goods,  non-specified,  0.20. — Tiles  and  paving  stones, 
0.05. — Opera  and  field  glasses,  plain.  1.40;  with  tortoise-shell,  ivory 
or  .pearl,  2.00;  with  gold  or  silver.  3.00. — Prismatic  field  glasses, 
2.50. — Glass  marbles.  0  15. — Empty  bottles  for  wine.  Kola,  or  gaseous 
drinks.  0.01. — Glassware  without  metal  ornaments,  0.15;  with  com- 
mon metal,  0.25;  with  silver  or  slver  plate.  0.40;  with  gold  or  plati- 
num. 0.03. — Buttons,  0.25. — Rosairles,  0.75. — ^Demijohns  and  carafee, 
empty,  0.01. — 'Non -specified  containers,  0.15. — ^Mtrrors  with  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory  or  pearl  handle.  1.00. — Mirror^,  not  over  25  centimeters 
long.  0.17;  over  25  centimeters.  0.35. — Flasks,  fine  quality,  with 
metal  ornaments  except  gold,  silver  or  platinum,  0.25. — Flasks  with 
marks,  lettering  or  labels,  stamped  or  engraved,  with  glass  stop- 
pers. 0.15. — Same  with  cork  or  rubber  stoppers,  0.03. — Glass  bottles, 
leather  lined,  0.50. — .Same  with  silver.  1.40. — Thermos  bottles  with 
metal  of  less  value  than  nickel,  0.20;  same  with  silver,  1.00. — Soda 
water  containers,  0.17. — "Fire  extinguishers.  0.01. — Glass  syringes, 
0.15. — -Imitation  Jewels  and  medals.  075. — Alcohol  lamps  or  candle- 
sticks,, 0.15.— GJass  powder,  0.01. — Chemical  utensils,  not  graduated, 
0.01:  graduated,  0,15. — ^Telescopes,  microscopes,  theodolites  and  all 
similar  instruments,  0.05. — ^Lamp  tube^,  0.15. — Glasses  for  optical 
instruments  and  watches.  0.70.— -Glass  plates,  bevel  cut.  engraved 
or  with  ornamemts,  with  or  without  metal.  0.15;  smooth  or  co'rrji- 
gated,  transparent,  or  dull,  0.05. — Porcelain  medals  or  Jewels  with 
plain  metal,  0.75. — Porcelain  mortars,  0  08. — Earthenware,  non-speci- 
fied, 0.06. — Potten-y.  non-specified.  0.08. — Chinaware,  non-specified, 
0.16. — Paving  stones,  0.01. — "Earthen  bottles,  carafes,  etc.,  empty, 
0.01. — Buttons,  with  or  without  metal,  0.20. — Gutters,  pipes,  0.01. — 
Containers,    non -specified,   0.1 0.^-6  tatues    and  flowers,    0.60. — Filters. 
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0.01. — Lavatories  with  accessories,  0.05. — Porcelain  or  -earthenware 
dolls  and  toys,  dressed,  1.20;  undressed,  0.40. — Baptismal  fonts,  flow- 
en*  pots,  statues,  fig:ur«s  and  similar  articles  made  of  chinaware, 
majolica,  porcelain  or  t&lavera,  0.20. — Same  with  metal,  -except  grold, 
silver  or  platinum,  0.30. — .Pipes  for  tobacco,  opium,  etc.,  1.00. — Table 
chinaware  and  sick  room  8u.ppli«s,  of  fine  <:Hina,  majolica,  or  tala- 
vera,  0.08. — Sam«  goods  made  of  whit«  or  decorated  porcelain,0.15. 
Sam«  with  metal,  except  gold,  silver  or  platinum,  0.20. — Chemical 
utensils,  and  earthenware  tile  tubes,  0.01. — Any  of  above  articles 
made  of  china,  majolica,  talavera,  or  porcelain  with  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum,  10%  ad- valorem. — Earthenware  table  sets,  0.05. — Raw 
alabaster  and  ma^rble,  0.02. — Raw  arsbestos.  0.01. — Same  in  manufac- 
tured goods  and  cloth,  0.10. — >Sand,  argil,  clay,  and  chalk,  in  natural 
condition,  free. — ^Agate  goods,  10%  ad-valorem. — ^Alabaster  and  mar- 
ble goods,  non-specified,  20%. — ^Amber  goods,  1.50. — ^Lava  goods, 
1.20. — Asphalt  or  pitch  for  .paving  purposes,  0.01. — Raw  Jet,  0.60; 
jet  goods.  1.70. — ^Tiles  for  paving  purposes,  0.02. — Earthenware  for 
paving  stones,  0.01. — Lime  and  Roman  cement,  free. — Kaolin,  bari- 
um, strontium,  mag^nesium,  or  lime  carbonate;  crucibles;  earthen- 
ware, refractory  or  graphite  furnaces  or  muffles;  feltspar;  stone 
filters;  non-specified  bricks;  marble  powder,  go-inding  stones,  pu- 
mice stone,  and  lava,  roofing  slates,  eilicum,  Tripoli  earth,  stacks- 
horn;  chalk,  0.01. — Emerald,  spar  floor,  grinding  stones,  llthogrraphic 
stones,  and  stucco,  0.05. — 'Mcvrble.  alabaster  and  Jasper  goods,  not 
destined  for  churches,  pu'blic  buiildlngs,  squares  or  parks,  and  not 
weighing  over  10  kilos.  0.17;  over  10  kilos,  0.10;  monuments  for 
public  use,  free;  tomb  stones  and  accessories,  and  bricks  and  pav- 
ing stones,  0.03. — Marble  and  alabaster  finished  ^plates,  0.10. — ^Mica 
plates  or  mosaics,  0.02. — ^Mosaic  art  goods,  0.25. — Samples  of  ores, 
and  raw  or  unfinished  stones,  0.03.— -Non-specified  stones,  0.10. — Un- 
mounted semi^precious  stones,  including  opal,  onyx,  etc.,  10.00. — 
Same  goods,  not  classified  as  Jewels,  2.00. — Raw  mineral  stones, 
free. — Slates,  0  10. — Qraphite,  0.02. — Billiard  chalk,  0.17. — Manufap- 
tured  gypsum,  0.10. 

Robber,  Celluloid,    6atta-percha«    Tasua   and    Imltatioiui. 

Beading  and  irosaries;  non-Sipecified  rubber,  celluloid,  gutta- 
percha, imitation  or  tagua  goods;  rubber  shoes;  hair-combs;  rub- 
ber wearing  apparel,  1.00. — Fans;  buttons,  uncovered;  stamps,  1.50. 
— Fans  with  feathers  or  metal  work,  3.00. — (Rubber  mats.  0.36.— 
Rubber  accessories  foir  machinery  or  automobiles;  rubber  cloth 
used  in  their  manufacture,  and  rubber  bands,  0.20. — ^Tagua  buttons, 
0.70. — ^Tagua  cuff  and  -shirt  buttons,  1.20. — Raw  rubber.  0.30. — ^Vul- 
canised  rubber  for  dental  work.  1.30. — Rubber  belting.  0.01. — Knives, 
forks,  utensils  and  instruments  with  rubber,  celluloid  or  erutta- 
percha  handles,  0.60. — iRaw  gutta-percha,  0.80. — Rubber  cord,  5.00. 
— Medals  and  Jewelry,  2.00. — Toys  and  dolls,  undressed,  0.60;  dressed, 
1.50. — Tires  and  tire  cloth,  0.02. — Hose,  0.01. — Rubber  cloth  for  shoes, 
0.50. — ^Life  belts,  0.10. — Rubber  solution,  0.25. — Soles  and  heels,  0.35. 
— Stoppers,  0.10. — Ll-noleum,  0.50. — Tiles  and  cloth  for  iroofing  and 
for  «hips,  0.01. — Cotton  rubber  clothing,  0.90;  same  in  thin  cloth, 
for  dresses  and  aprons,  1.10 — Woolen  rubber  cloth,  1.35. — Rubber 
sheets,    0.35. — Pipes  and    tubes,  0.05. 

Pearl,    Tortoine-iiliell,     Ooral,    Hora,    Itoit,   and     Other 
Aalmal    Prodacta    aad  Their    Imttatlon. 

Pearl,   Tortoise-shell    and    Coral. 

Fans,  3  00. — Non-epecified  articles.  1.80. — Buttons.  1.20. — Cuff,  col- 
lar and  shirt  buttons.  $2.00. — ^Rosaries,  with  iron  and  copper,  1.35; 
with  silver  or  gold,  2.00. — Raw  tortoise-shell,  coral  and  pearl,  0.50. 
— Knives,  forks.  utensHs.  and  instruments  with  tortoise-shell,  pearl, 
or   imitation  handles,    1.80  — Jewelry,    3.00. — Combs,    3.00. 

,  Bone  and   Ivory. 

Fans  with  silk  feathers  and  fine  metal  work,  3.00. — Fans,  non- 
speoifled;  bone,  1.50:  Ivory,  3.00. — Non-specified  goods,  bone,  0.60; 
ivory,   2  00.— Cuff   and    shirt    buttons,  bone,    0.40;  ivory,    2.00. — ^Ivory 
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spoons  and  forks,  1.80. — Table  knives,  forks,  ut«nsils  with  ivory 
handles,  1.80. — Sam<e  with  bone  handles,  0.60. — Dice,  5.00. — Calci- 
nated bones,  raw  or  powdered  bone,  fre«. — Raw  ivory,  0.50. — Combs, 
bone,    0.40;  Ivory,    3.00. 

Whalebone    and    Horn. 

Fans  with  silk,  feathers  or  fine  metal  work,  S.OO. — ^Non-speci- 
fied fans,  1.50. — Non-sp-ecified  goods,  0.60. — Raw  whalebone,  0.30. — 
Horn  cuff  and  shirt  buttons,  0.40. — >Table  kn-ives,  forks,  utensils, 
and  instruments  with  horn  handles,  0.30. — Horn  combs,  0.60. — 
Whalebone  steels,    0.80. — Horn  steels,    0.50. 

Feathers. 

Non-specified  feather  goods,  3.00. — Tooth-picks,  1.50. — Fine  os- 
tritch  feathers,  aigrettes,  etc.,  3.00. — Rooster  and  similar  feathers, 
1  50. — Feathers  for  pillows.  2.00. — Feather  dusters,  0.20. — Feather 
w^earing   apparel,  S.OO. 

LeHtliery  Furs,  and  Mannfactorea  of. 

Tanned  leather,  not  otherwise  specified;  for  shoe  making  and 
leather  working,  non-specified,  0.10. — ^Unmanufactured  leather,  su*ch 
as  kid,  chamais,  morocco,  and  in  general  <thln  leather  made  of  goat, 
sheep,  hide,  etc ,  and  patent  leather,  0.16. — Rabbit,  nutria,  -ermine, 
fox  an-d  other  hides,  prepared  but  not  manufactured,  1.50;  same 
un.prepared,  for  industrial  purposes,  0.50. — ^Long  haired  skins,  such 
as  pon-y,  Hon,  etc.,  1.50. — Skins,  manufactured  or  not,  for  use  as 
carpets  (bear,  tiger,  lion,  etc.),  2.00. — ^Leather  accessories  for  ma- 
chinery, 0.20. — ^I^eather  trimnrrings,  2.00. — Leather  saddle  part6;  non- 
specified  leather  goods;  saddles;  manufactured  skins  in  non- 
specified  farms,  leather  leggings,  1.60. — ^Harnesses  except  colJars, 
and  leather  cords,  1.00. — ^Razor-straps;  trunks  and  valises;  non- 
specified  foot-wear;  .leather  cut  foir  shoes  or  slippers;  whips  with 
metal,  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  cheap  metal  handle,  not  silver-plated 
or  gilt.  1.50. — One  piece  beltings  for  ttransmission  purposes.  0.01. — 
Men,  women  and  children's  shoes  and  boots,  1.36.--<:Jlgarette  -cases 
and  purses,  2  50.^Harne&s  collars,  0.50. — Fur  stoles  and  muffs,  2.00. 
— 'Gloves,  4.00. — Whips  with  handle  of  ivory,  .pearl,  tortoise-shell 
or  plated    metal;    hand-bags,    wearing  apparel,    headwear,    etc.,    2.00. 

DrngriS  Medlclnea,  Cbemlcal  and  Indniitrlal  Prodncta. 

Fertilizers,  provided  that  In  the  Invoice  the  composition  and 
destination  are  stated,  free: — Aniline  oil;  cod-fish  oil;  magfiesia  and 
non-speclfled  salts  of;  cuadilla;  chemical  .products  used  in  in- 
dustries. Imported  not  over  100  kilos  at  once;  S'pecial  spoons  and 
Jugs  to  feed  Invalids;  metal  funnels;  poisonous  substances  for  prep- 
aration of  hides;  spatulas;  .pill  making  machines;  rubber  stoppers 
for  medicines  an-d  dentist  drilling  machines,  0.10. — Ohalmugra  oil; 
acetate  of  soda;  mureatic  and  sulphuric  acid;  liquid  air;  sulphuric 
anydride;  antlmonlum  a^nd  carbon  sulphide*;  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium; borax;  nitrate  of  lime;  carbonate  of  soda,  potassium  and 
varlum;  soda  and  potash  ashes;  cyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium; 
unrefined  chlorhydrates,  .phosphates,  nitrates  and  sulphates  of  am- 
monium or  pofasslum;  liquid  chloride,  zinc  chloride,  creollne; 
oresyl,  Mac-Dougall  remedy  and  similar  substances;  zumaque;  kaln- 
ite;  quicksilver;  naphthol,  nitrate  of  soda  and  potassium;  sulphate 
of  iron;  oxide  of  magnesium;  quinine  and  Its  salts;  bitter  wood; 
caustic  soda;  serums  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases;  sulphate  of  copper  or  iron;sodIum  sulphide;  thymoj;  cry- 
eallic  ointment;  vaccine  virus:  assay  outfits;  porcelain  capsules; 
boxes  for  packing;  Pasteur  filters;  Iron  motors,  0.01. — Almon-d,  cas- 
tor and  nut  oils;  non-specified  medicinal  t^ssentlal  oils;  picric  and 
non-specified  acids;  distilled  waters,  non-alcoholic,  with  or  without 
perfume;  medicinal  alcoholic  extracts,  non -specified;  non-perfumed 
alcoholic  extracts;  non-speclfled  tar  preparations;  asafoetlda;  glu- 
cose and  milk  sugar;   sugar  candy;   barium  and  its  salts;   bay-nrum; 
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benzo-naphthol;  empty  capsules;  castoria;  cardamomun;  medicinal 
cigrarettes;  refined  chlorhydrates.  phosphat-es,  nitrates  and  sul- 
phates of  ammonium  and  potassium;  cobalt  and  iits  salts;  non- 
specified  barks;  chromium  and  its  n-on-specified  «alts;  diastase; 
nan-specified  medicines,  chemical  and  industrial  products;  plasteips 
and  similar  articles;  strontium  and  its  salts,  eth-ers;  m-edlcinal  ex-  « 
•tracts;  phenacetine;  dry  flowers;  red  or  white  phosphorous;  non- 
specified  ETums  and  ros-ins;  ^lucine  and  salts;  non-specified  med- 
icinal grreases;  reduced  iron  and  non-specified  salts;  medicinal  in- 
jections, exempting^  serums,  vaccines  or  s^arate  products;  non- 
perfumed  medicinal  soaps;  non-patented  medicinal  syrups;  non- 
patented  medicinal  liniments;  medicines  in  the  form  of  tablets,  pas- 
tilles, grranules,  capsules,  etc.,  excepting:  specialties;  all  new  prod- 
ucts of  known  composition,  with  an  abbreviated  or  chang:ed  name; 
mercurial  salts  and  .preparations;  medicinal  nuts;  oxide  and  salts 
of  uranium;  fumigratins  pajxers;  medicinal  powders  from  leaves, 
roots,  barks,  or  any  other  origin,  plain  or  com.pound;  medicinal 
opium;  chloride  of  tin;  medicinal  dry  firuits;  saccharine;  salts  for 
prepara;tion  of  mineral  waters;  bismuth  salts;  sulphate  of  nicked; 
dry  stems;  medicinal  tintures;  medicinal  wines,  non-patented  and 
non-specified;  iodoform;  iodol;  iodine;  hypod-ermlc  needles;  surgrical 
needles;  assaying-  stiLls.  not  over  ^  liters  capacity;  apparatus  fo<r 
the  production  of  oxygen;  orthopedic  apparatus;  appara/tue  for  in- 
jection of  artificial  serums;  X-Tay  outfits;  soda  water  producing 
apparatus;  aspiiration  pumps;  surgical  knives;  medicinal  bags  and 
pocket-books;  trusses;  syringe  canulas;  rubber  capsules;  chloro- 
form masks;  catgut;  rubber  for  surgical  uses;  baby  rings;  glass 
or  rubbeo*  cups  for  medicinal  purposes;  ear-drums;  nipples;  surgical 
mirrors;  stethoscopes;  surgical  cases;  abdominal  belts;  friction 
bands;  cloth  filters;  forceps;  m-edlcinal  gauses;  surgical  gloves; 
veterinary  instruments,  non-specified;  bromine  .salts;  non-specified 
surgical  instruments,  optical,  chemical  and  bacteriological  instru- 
ments; fountain  syringes;  tin  syringes;  hypodermical  syringes;  med- 
ical syringes;  electro- medical  outfits;  elastic  stockings  and  bands; 
ophthalmoscopes;  artificial  eyes;  pessaries;  brushes  for  m-edlcal 
purposes;  dental  Instruments;  atomizers;  silk  thread;  speculnms; 
sounds;  suspensories;  thermometers;  thermocauteries;  antLpyrine; 
rubber  tubes  for  .fountain  qyringes;  bandages;  nitrate  of  silver; 
medicinal  seeds;  non-patented  ointments,  0.26. — Essential  oils,  nat- 
ural or  synthetic,  such  as  are  used  in  perfume,  5.00. — ^Non- specified 
lead  salts;  acetic,  arsenic,  boracic,  butiric,  carbonic,  chiromtie,  car- 
bolic, formic,  ilactic,  nitric,  oxalic,  citric,  tartaric  and  sulphurous 
acids;  liquid  rtar;  metallic  arsenic;  sulphur;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  potash;  chaflrcoal;  chlorate  of  potassium;  gambia;  dye-wood  ex- 
tracts; permanganates  of  lime,  soda,  potash  and  zinc,  etc.;  sodium 
peroxide;  persulphates'  of  dime,  soda  and  potash;  non-essential  salts 
of  sodium  and  potassium:  sulphate  of  aluminum;  sulphajte  of  soda; 
0  03. — Fluorhsrdrlc,  pyroligneous  acid;  nlethylic  alcohol;  qnasia;  bac- 
teriological cultures;  phenate  of  soda,  liquid;  formol;  lye,  concen- 
trated; litharge;  silicate;  santonin;  ou>tflts  for  preparation  of  soda 
water  in  large  quantities;  sterilizing  stovss;  barometers  and  frther 
meteorological  instruments;  lead  stoppetrs  for  bottles;  apparatus  for 
sterilization  of  milk;  calcium  carbide;  'bacteriological  stov-es;  paper 
filters;  microscopes;  collodion,  0.05. — Natural  mineral  waters;  alum; 
ammonia;  animal  carbon;  disinfecting  chlorides;  hydrosulphite  of 
soda;  hyposulphite  of  soda;  perbromate  of  soda;  caustic  potajfh;  cin- 
chona bark  or  powder;  sulphites  of  soda,  potassium  or  lime;  sul- 
pholein;  alkoloids  in  natural  sbtte,  discs  or  solutions;  musk;  arti- 
ficial sponges;  secret  and  patent  medicines;  1.00. — Ammonium  car- 
bonate; cream  of  tartar;  glycerine;  aerometers  and  similar  instru- 
ments; enamel,  iron  and  paper  capsules;  eye  cups;  disinfecting  trays 
for  surgical  instruments;  glass  funnels;  enamelled  iron  iiyrlnge 
fountains;  glass  fitting  bottles;  measuring  glasses,  grad^  or  not; 
0.15. — Secret  medicines  or  specialties  (not  patent),  2.00.^^PlMLTma- 
ceutical  preparations  that  can  be  prepared  without  legal  restriction 
and  not  inspecial  container;  0.40. — ^Non-specified  silver  me  icinal 
preparations,  0  50. — ^Vanilla,  beans,  0.60. — Common  vaseline,  oreoline 
and  similar  substances;  thermos  bottles;  druggist  scales  and 
weights,  0.20. — Perfumed  vaseline,  0.30. — (Refractory  small  furnaces; 
cork  stoppers,   0.08. — PUl    making   outfits    for    druggists,    0.86. 
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Electrical  Good*. 

Vorcelaln  composition,  slate,  wood  or  metal  accessories  with  or 
without  metal;  meters;  <ateel  lamps  or  any  -other  outside  li^htins 
Iftmps;  telephonic  and  teJegrraphic  apparatus:  cylinders  or  bars  of 
carbon  or  zinc;  rubber  or  any  other  insulating:  mateirial  non-speci- 
fied; electrical  batteries  and  plates  for  storagre  batteries;  porcelain, 
wood,  grlass  or  lead  vases  for  batteries;  non-specified;  non-speclfled 
accessoiriea  and  apparatus:  0.04. — Glass,  .porceJaln  and  china  Insula- 
tors; non-specified  metallic  cords  and  protected  metallic  cables;  dy- 
namo motors,  transformers  and  rheostats;  0.01. — Rubber  or  any 
othe-r  non-specified  insulators,  0.03. — Chandeliers,  table  and  wall 
lamps  or  any  other  oirnamental  lamps;  eleotro-medical  machines  and 
batteries.  0.25. — Incandescent  light  globes;  electric  fans,  0.05. — 
Sliadea  and  reflectors  made  of  Iron,  glass,  or  porcelain,  O.lO.-^Wlre 
fuses,  0.20. — Non-specified  materials.  0.08. 

Exploslven  nnd  Inflammable    MaterialN. 

Gun-cotton;  dynamite;  fulminants,  fuses,  and  grain  powder  fo-r 
mining,  0.01. — -Hunting    powder,   black,    0.30;   white,    0.45. 

Mualcal  InHtnmicata. 

Accordeons;  octave  flutes;  violin  and  violas;  harmoniums;  phon- 
ographs and  graphophones;  music  rolls  for  pianos  and  .player  pia- 
nos; ojo,  titulo;  0.10. — Baritanes;  saxaphones;  guitars  and  similar 
instruments;  wood  instruments;  bassos;  0.40. — Music  boxes,  drums. 
0.60 — Clarinets;  fclutes;  double-beat  drums;  cellos;  0.80. — Copper 
bassos,  0.35. — Cornets;  lutes;  non-specified  metal  in9truments;  cym- 
bals: 0.50.-~«Phonograph  discs,  0.05. — Music  grinders,  0.26. — Organs, 
0.17. — Pianos,  pianolas.'  and    p1ayer>pianos,    0.07. 

Tranaportatlon. 

Aeroplanes:  dirigibles;  hydroplanes;  hydro-aeroplanes  and  simi- 
lar machines;  ships;  cars  for  ^railroads,  street  cars  or  aerial  trans- 
.portation;  locomotives,  electrical  or  steam  engines  and  accessaries 
used  in  operation  of  aerial  cables;  rails;  railroad  ties;  free. — ^Non- 
specified  itransportation  apparatus;  wagons  and  carts  with  or  with- 
out springs;  passenger  raLlroad  cars;  rubber  tires;  springs  for  cars; 
automobile,  wagon  or  car  wheels;  0.02. — Automobiles  either  .pas- 
senger or  freight,  with  or  without  tires,  0.01. — Baby  carriages,  in- 
\-alid  carriages  and  chairs;  bicycles  and  tricycles,  with  or  without 
motor;  0,05. 

Wood    and    Mannffactiires. 

Fans:  umbrella  frames  with  wood  handles;  billiard  cues;  060. — 
Fans  for  advertising  purposes;  carriage  accessories;  polished  wood; 
tool  handles.  0.02. — Fans  with  parts  of  palm  or  leaves;  trunks;  stat- 
Ties;  toys;  unlined  boxes  or  oases;  common  furniture,  0.20. — ^Altairs, 
0.15. — Sporting  goods:  railings;  cork  plates;  faucets  and  stoppers; 
Veneers;  unfinished  wood  matches;  doors  and  windows;  shoe-heels: 
rat  itraps:  0.06. — Ship  masts,  free. — Unbrella  frames  with  ha-ndle  of 
tortoise-shell,  pea)rl.  Ivory  or  plated  m<etal:  canes  with  Ivory,  tor- 
toise-shell, pearl  or  rplated  metal  handle;  1.60. — GJove  stretchers.  .60. 
— Umbrella  frames  and  canes,  with  handle  made  of  bone,  composi- 
tion, horn  or  non-plated  metal;  non-specified  manufactured  articles 
with  silk  oloth  or  leather;  furniture  with  silk  o»r  leather  uphol»tey; 
•smoklne  pipes,  1.00. — •Non-specified  manufactured  articles,  0.26. — 
Wood  trays;  wood  wash-stands;  non-specified  cork;  saddle  frames; 
shoe  lasts  and  measures;  bowiling.  lawn  tennis,  crickeit,  baseball, 
pung-;pung,  golf,  croqutet  €und  football  supplies;  common  pencils; 
lined  shoe  heels;  0.10. — Barrels;  tanks;  cork  powden-;  portable  build- 
ings: lumber;  woo^-puJ/p;  oa\"-s:  0.01. — BilJiard  accessories;  screens, 
2.00. — Rosaries:  furniture  wSth  mirrors;  marble  coveirs  or  glldod, 
upholstered  with  duck,  wool,  or  horse-hair  etc.;  combs;  0.40. — -Boxes. 
0  04. — Furniture  made  of  cabinet  wood  or  with  cabinet  wood  veneer, 
not  upholstered:  pointed  knives  with  leather,  bone,  or  horn  handle 
and   not    over  ten   inches.  0.30. — Wood   stoppers;    sawdust,    0.03. 
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Metabi. 

Steel,   Iron,  an<l  Manufacturea. 

Button  hooks;  shoe  hoirns;  combs;  pens;  stringrs  for  znusical  in- 
struments; non-plated  cisrars,  cigarettes,  match-cases  and  similar 
articles;  toys;  0.60. — Furniture  accessories,  not  iplated;  saddle  and 
shoe  acces>sories  non -specified  and  not  plated;  uncovered  rin^s; 
traiys;  cutting:  tOQls  with  wood  handles;  buckles;  non-specified  tools 
«xcept  agrricultursil  and  mining;  pruning  scissors;  0.12---€am<e  soods 
nickel Hplated;  tableware;  knives  with  narrow  blad«  not  specially 
designed,  for  agricultural  work;  tailor  buckl<es;,  0.25.  —  Railroad 
itrack  acceaisories.  non-specified;  non-specified  machinery,  accesso- 
ries and  parts;  car  and  carriagre  accessories;  steel  bars  and  piates; 
chains  with  links  over  ono  centim-eter  interior  diameter;  non-speci- 
fied containers;  tinplate;  iron  and  steel  tires;  piles  for  sugar  mills; 
bath-tubs;  0.02. — Sewing  needles;  pins  and  hair  ipins;  tin  and  iron 
rtoys;  pocket  knives  not  exceeding  in  value  one  peso  per  kjlo;  0.40. 
Pock<et  knives  exiceeding  in  value  one  peso  per  kilo  should  paiy  0.40 
for  the  first  kilo  an\  0  60  on  the  excess. — Oil  cans;  stencils;  nickel 
plated  or  lined  rings  for  shoes  or  saddles;  non -s;i>eci fled  wire  goods; 
non-specified  tin  goods;  enameled  or  galvanised  trays;  portable 
trays;  nickel-plated  or  covered  bottles;  iron  furniture  with  or  with- 
out parts  of  wood;  horse  combs;  burners;  posts  for  fencing;  0.17. 
— Packing  needles;  tailored  on*  saddled  buttons;  0.36. — Steel  wire 
for  musical  strings,  covered  or  not;  women's  dress  buttons;  nicked 
plated  spurs,  bridles,  stirrups,  etc.;  flower  pots,  vases,  etc.;  m-edals 
and  -crosses;  powder  boxes;  0.50. — Phonograph  needles,  0.04.— Non- 
galvanized  iron  wire  for  manufacture  of  nails;  common  wire; 
barbed  wire;  anchors;  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  bars;  wire 
cables;  telephone,  »teilegraph,  etc.,  poles;  crucibles;  buildings;  fil- 
ters; galvanized  or  painted  Iron  iplates,  plain  or  corrugated;  wrought 
iron  and  steel  in  bars,  plates  or  any  other  form;  lightning  rods; 
bridges  for  priva.te  use;  oars;  0.01. — Hat  pins,  without  precious  met- 
al; twisted  cord  for  trimmings;  disinfecting  apparatus;  fire  en- 
gines and  accessories;  buoys;  statues,  fountains  and  gates  and 
fences  for  public  places ;  light  houses  and  towers  for  same;  pig 
iron;  iron  ore;  free. — ^Nickel  plated  iron  or  steel  articles;  olgar 
cutters;  clock  frames;  non-specified  iron  and  steel  articles;  ena- 
meled advertising  goods;  varnish-ed  or  painted  trays;  shower  baths; 
oandle-sticks;  0.20. — Kitchen  utensils,  0.15. — Chains  with  links  not 
over  one  centimeter  inside  diameter;  tin-plates,  stamped,  lacked  or 
painted:  kitchen  mechanical  utensils  weighing  less  than  ten  kilos; 
5.03. — Empty  tin  cases;  o»pe»ratIng  tables;  Iron  nails  with  copper  or 
nickel  heads;  insect  and  rat  traps;  0.10. — Paddlocks;  bells  and  rat- 
tles; locks  and  keys;  portable  boxes;  can  openers;  thimbles;  non- 
plated  spurs,  bridles,  stirrups  and  muzzl-es;  basket  and  bird  cases; 
key  rings;  picture  frames;  fencing  m&sks;  furniture  with  mlirrors 
or  marble  iparts;  0.34.^ — ^Nails  and  tacks;  small  furnaces  and  kitch- 
ens; safes;  knives  and  cutting  instrumenits  over  seventeen  inches 
long,  for  agricultural  purposes;  toilet  aflrticl-es;  kitchen  utensils 
weighing  not  over  ten  kllbs;  non-specified  building  material;  gates 
and  fountains  for  private  uses;  pulleys,  poles,  Jacks,  etc.;  fnying 
pans:  shoe-maker's  itacks;  pots;  iron  screen  over  three  millimeters 
space  between  thireads;  pipes  and  piping;  0.05. — Duck  colors;  safety 
razor  blades  or  gilded  flower  pots;  1.35.— 'Non-specified  scissors 
with  value  not  ov<er  one  peso  per  kilo,  0.40;  whenever  value  exceeds 
one  peso  per  kilo  the  duty  on  excess  Is  60^. — Wire  screen  with  less 
than  three   millimeters  between   thread,  0.08. 

Copper,     Bronze,     Brass,  etc. 

Wire;  disinfecting  and  fire  a.pparatus  and  accessories;  copper 
cables:  0.01. — Bars,  plates  or  discs,  0.04. — ^Bearings,  0.05. — Solder, 
0.10. — Unmanufactured  rods,  0.06. — ^Statues,  fountains,  gates  and 
fences  for  private  use.  0.15. — ^Nails,  tacks.  »crew9  and  trivets;  boilers 
and  tanks  w«lghlng  from  ten  to  fifty  kilos;  pipes  and  accessories; 
wire  screen  over  3  m.m.  between  threads;  0.20. — ^Building  accesso- 
ries w*eighing  over  one-half  kilo,  and  not  plated;  stoves  weighing 
over  one-half  kilo;    faucets    and    stoppers;   furniture   0.25. — ^Alcohol 
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oil  and  acetyJene;  0:30. — Accessari'cs  for  buildingrs  weig-hing  less 
than  one-half  kilo;  same  nickel  plated  over  10  kilos;  saddlery  and 
ahoe-makingr  accessorl-es;  kitchen  uten<sils;  stoves  weighing  less 
than  one-half  kilo;  tanks  and  cans  w«ierhini:  up  to  10  kilos;  0.35. — 
Baskets  and  bird  eagres,  0.40.  —  Nickel  plated  building-  hardware 
weighing:  less  than  one-half  kilo;  nickel  plated  saddlery  and  shoe- 
making  accessories;  0.45; — ^tUls;  non-specifi-ed  and  non-plat-ed  man- 
ufactured articles;  copper  chains;  portable  boxes;  thimbles;  stir- 
rups; picture  firames;  s-tove  burners,  non-plated;  non-plated  locks 
and  key«;  0.50. — Pins;  musical  strings;  cigars,  cigrarettes  and  match 
cases  and  similar  articles  not  plat*ed;  toys;  0  60. — Nickel  pJated 
locks,  keys,  stove  burners;  0.65. — Button-hooks  and  shoe-horns; 
non-Dlate<l  airt  art  bronze«s;  nickel  plated  cigrar,  cigarette,  match 
cases,  and  similar  articles,  0.80. — Twisted  cord  for  embroidered  pur- 
poses, 1.00. — ^Medals  and  crosses  used  as-  pendants;  1.20- — Hair-ipins 
without  g-old,  isilver  or  platinum  parts;  1.30. — Silver  plated  articles, 
non-specified;  art  groods  gilded  ar  silver  plated;  1  36.— Gilded  arti- 
cles, non-specified,  1.40. — Dogr  collars;  gilded  or  silver  iplated  build- 
ing:; Jewelry  including  cuff,  collar  and  shirt  buttons,  and  studs; 
2.00. — iStatu<es,  fountains  and  gates  for  public  use;  copper  ore;  free. 
Aluminum,  aluminous  Steel,  Aluminous  Brons&e  and  Tin. 
Non-specified  articles;  tin  and  lead  sodder;  0.05. — Kitchen  uten- 
sils; bottle  caps;  non-specified  containers;  aluminum  otr  tin  sheets, 
paper  and  powder;  statues  for  private  use;  stoves  and  burners; 
0.20. — Building:  hardware  and  accessories  for  furniture,  shoemaking, 
saddlemaking  supplies;  table  ware;  0  50. — Stinrups,  0.70. — ^Non-speci- 
fied articles,  cigar,  cigarette  and  match  cases;  powder  boxes;  cof- 
fers and  similar  articles;  toys;  picture  frames;  0.80. — Thimbles, 
1.00. — Beading:s,  1.30. — 'Medals  and  crosses  used  as  pendants;  art 
g:oods.  non-6ipecified;  1.50. — Jewelry,  including  buttons  and  studs; 
2.00. 

Nickel. 

Nickel  bars  or  plates,  0.10. — ^Nickel  g:ood'S  pay  50%  more  than 
aluminum   goods. 

Gold    and    Platinum. 

Jewelry  with  or  without  precious  stones;  10%  ad-valorem. — Cru- 
cibles, capsules,  plates,  pinchers,  steels^  refrig:erating:  boxes,  wire 
and  all  articles  used  exclusively  in  industry  and  chemUtry;  0.05. — 
Surgical  Instruments  and  platinum  needles  for  pyrb  engraving:; 
0.25. — Eye-glasses  and  rims.  4.00. — Gold  sheeits  and  apongrs  for  g:lld- 
ing-  and  d-ental  purposes;  5.00. — Embroideries  and  embroidered-  ar- 
ticles, 6.00. — Pen  and  pencil  holders.  7.00. — Threads  and  beading:, 
10.00 — Gold  and  plsutinum  bars,  bouillon,  powder  and  ore;  free. — 
Non-specified    anrtlcles,   10%    ad-valorem. 

Silver. 

Eye-glasses  and  rims;  .silver  for  dental  purposes;  2.00. — ^Non- 
specified  articles;  gilded  articles  exoept  iewelry;  embroideries  and 
embroidered  articles;  thread  and  beading:;  medals;  3.00. — Silver 
sheet  far  plating:  purposes,  1.00. — Pen  and  pencil  holders^  4.00. — 
Silver  ore  and  bars,  free. — Jew>elry  and  jew^els  with  or  without 
gems,   gilded  or   not;  10%  ad-valorem. 

Lead  and    Zinc. 

Lead  and  antimony  alloys  In  bars;  zinc  bars,  rods,  or  pig;  roof- 
ing plates,  and  tiles;  itubes  and  gutters,  0.01. — Parts  for  fountains 
and  gardens;  printing  type;  0.02. — Bath  tubs  and  tanks;  ipipings; 
0  03. — ^Bottle-caps;  non-specified  building  materials;  aead  end  tin 
solder;  0.05. — Lead  and  zinc  sheet;  0.10. — ^Non-apeclfied  articles 
made  of  lead  or  zinc  or  tin  alloy;  toys;  0.40. — Statues  for  public 
monuments;   zinc  and  •lead   ore;   free. 

Various   Metals. 

Quicksilver;  pure  manganese  and  by-products;  sodium  amalgrajn; 
0.02.AntImon;y  in>  bars  or  in  lead  or  zinc  alloys;  0.03. — Metallic  bi«- 
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muth;  cadmium:  caloium;  map-nesium:  non-speclfled  metals:  potas- 
sium; pure  sodluTn;  0.25. — White  metal  articles,  non-specified;  arti- 
cl-ea  made  of  non-specified  alloys  except  those  containing  gold, 
eilver  or  platinum;  white  metal  tableware;  0.80. — Medals  and  simi- 
lar articles,  non-specified.  1.00. — ^Non-specified  silver  plated  artl- 
cJes.  1.30 — Metallic  wtre  non-specified,  1.35. — Silverware,  solid  or 
silverplated.  all  of  the  same  material;  1.36. — Gild-ed  articles,  non- 
specified;  silver-plated  articles.  non-Fpecifi-ed.  1.50. — Silverware  with 
•tortoise-she.ll.  ivory  or  pearl  handle,  1.80. — Non-specified  jewelry 
without   perns  and   without   silver,  gold,  or  platinum,   2.00. 

Paper,    Cardboardn,    Books    and    Stationer j-. 

Alphabets  for  educational  purposes;  hanging  calendars;  card- 
board sphe^res;  schoal  maps;  stumps;  slate  pencils;  non-specified 
printed  books;  maps;  drawing  models:  penmanship  models;  non- 
specified  school  material;  roofing;  atlases;  0.01. — ^Almanacs  in  book 
form;  advertising  matter;  brown  and  wax  .paper;  0.02. — Non-speci- 
fietl  cardboard;  bookbinder's  cardboard;  paper  bags;  pulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  cardboard;  0.03. — Rulers  for  drawing 
purposes;  slates;  0.03. — Stam/p  pad.«i:  pape^*  tapes  or  ribbons:  calcu- 
lating machines;  .lanterns;  slate  pencil  holders;  typewriters;  sand 
paper;  cigarette  paper;  bookbinder's  .paper;  filtered  paper;  cloth 
paper;  0.05,-r-'I>evices  for  reproducing:  manuscripts:  cardboard  for 
cards;  albumlnated  ipaper;  blueprint  paper;  lithmus  paper;  blotting 
paper;  copying  presses;  chalk;  0  10. — Plain  cards,  0.12. — Albums; 
paper  or  cardboard  bound;  non-specified  aTticles  made  of  pa;p€r  or 
cardboard;  coilor  Soxes;  lip  glue;  mucilage,  liquid;  rubber  erasers; 
paper  weights;  glass  pen-holders;  (porcelain,  griasei.  etc.,  inkstands; 
0.15. — ^Cardboaird  boxes;  printing  cuts:  hand  printing  outfits;  seal- 
ing wax;  pencils;  wire  stitching  machines;  check  protectors;  num- 
bering machines:  stationery  paper;  rubber  and  waterproof  paper 
for  copying  presses:  drawing  paper;  non-specified  paper;  tracing 
paper;  wood  encil  and  pen  holders  with  metal  except  gold,  silver 
or  platinum:  flllnfir  boxes:  -cabinet  wood  rulers  with  or  without 
metal;  paper  holders;  metal  stamps  and  seals;  envelopes  not  printed 
or  engraved;  pencil  s-ha<npeners:  cards,  not  printed;  blackboard 
cloth;  pocket  and  traveling  inkstands;  0.17. — Typewriter  ribbons; 
letter  copying:  bookii:  music  sheets  and  books;  carbon  paper;  wall 
paiper;  copying  paper;  wire  paper  holders;  printed  or  lithographed 
paper  for  cigar  and  cigarette  packages:  disc  blotters  with  wood 
or  metal  frame;  date  stamps;  printed  postal  cards;  eye  shades; 
0.20. — W<ritinpr  pajper  in  boxes;  paper  weights;  printed  envelops; 
srt  inkstands  without  gold,  silver  or  platinum;  non-specified  sta- 
•tionery  articles.  0..25. — Printed  lables;  letter-heads.  0.30 — Blank 
books;  velvet,  silk,  gold  and  silver  wall  paper;  decaleomania  pa- 
per; 0.34. — Photographs  and  (prints;  printed  pictures:  0.35. — Printing 
papeir.  white  or  colored,  in  sheets,  not  leas  than  60X90  centimeters 
and  with  original  price  o\'er  15.00  per  100  kilos;  0.30. — Desk  blot- 
ters and  cardboard  files  nott  covered  with  leather;  printed  or  li- 
thographed blanks,  0  40. — Cloth  bound  albums  with  no  silk;  post- 
age scales:  tickets;  metal  fasteners  and  clips;  pen  knives  with 
bone  or  wood  handles:  foreign  postage  stamps;  0.50. — Steel  and 
plain  metal  pens;  glided  cards  with  cloth  ornaments;  0.60. — Pencil 
and  pen  holders  of  plain  met^.  guttapercha,  rubber,  or  celluloid, 
without  parts  of  fine  metal;  0.70. — Leather  covered  desk  blotters 
and  files;  paper  ca;*dboard  masks;  iron,  copper  or  bronze  paper 
weights  or  of  any  other  fine  material;  leather,  guttajpercha  or 
nickel  plated  inkstands;  1.00. — Albums,  bound  with  leather  or  wood 
1.36;  bound  with  Russian  leather,  tortoise-shell,  hard  rubber,  cel- 
luloid, horn,  guttapercha.  Ivory,  pearl,  velvet  or  silk  with  or  with- 
out metal  except  gold,  sliver  or  platinum;  printed  books  with  same 
binding;  blank  books  with  same  binding;  1.50 — Letter  openers 
with  handle  made  of  tortolse-shel.l.  Ivory  or  pearl:  1.80. — Pen-cll 
apd  pen  holders  with  parts  of  silver;  seals  and  stamps  with  Ivory, 
pearl,  tortoi.<«e-shell  or  fine  metal  handle;  2.00. — A.lbums  with  fine 
leather  or  any  other  fine  material  and  with  gold,  silver  or  pla- 
tinum ornamehtts;  books  with  same  ornaments:  paper  weights  with 
same  ornaments;  blotters  with  gold,  sliver  or  platinum  ornaments; 
Inkstands  with  parts  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum;  2.50. — Lottery  and 
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raffle  tickets;  playing-  cards;  3.00. — Pencil  and  (pen  holders,  with 
parts  of  gold  or  platinum;  4.00. — Gold  or  any  oth-er  fine  metal  pen«, 
7.00. — Catalogues;  periodicals  and  printed  sheets,  non-specified; 
printing  ipaper  in  sheets  no  less  than  60X90  centimeters  and  with 
original  price  not  over  50.00  per  100  kilos;  toilet  paper;  free. — The 
Importation  of  -erasing  liquids   is   prohibited. 

Perfantery     and     Soap. 

Essence  of  citronella  and  mirbano;  0.06. — Plain  soa/p  without 
perfume;  oil  or  rosin  soap,  0.10. — Toilet  soap  without  perfume  or 
v-er.y  slightly  p«rfumed,  0.15. — Tooth  powder,  water,  or  ejotracts; 
non-medicinal;  fine  i>erfumed  soaps,  0.80. — P-erfumed  or  toilet  wa- 
ters, 0.50. — I*erfumed  sham^pooing  preparations,  1.00. — -Sachets;  co- 
logne water;  pen-fumed  granuJes  and  pastilLes,  i>erfumed  faoe  and 
toilet  powder  and  powder  puffs;  1.50. — ^Non- specified  perfumed  oils; 
brillian tines;  cosmetics,  creams  for  hair,  skin  or  nails;  iperfumes; 
non-specified  perfumery  articles;   perfumed   pomades;    2.00. 

Plants    and    Seeds. 

Dry  fodderrs;  0.01. — ^Dry  planits  not  to  be  used  directly  as  food 
or  medicine;  0.03. — Bird  seed  and  linseed;  0.05. — Plant  collections 
not  used  directly  as  food  or  medicine;  moss  and  natural  fresh 
flowers;  living  plants;  seed  for  agriculture  in  amounts  up  to  lOu 
kilos   of   each   kind,    non -specified;    free. 

Dry    Goods. 

Cotton  and  Ms^nufactures. 

Raw  cotton,  0.05. — Bags  or  fabric  for  manufacture 'of  bags;  c6t- 
•ton  hose;  0.03. — Cables  and  cords,  over  three  centimeters  in  dia- 
meter; raw  linen  and  other  similar  fibers;  0.03. — Was-te  cotton; 
cords  and  cables  from  one  to  three  centimeters  in  diameter;  un- 
bleached yarn  for  textile  manufacturing  machines;  0.05. — Bleached 
yarn;  plain  water-proof  black  cloth  for  packing  purposes;  0  08. — 
Combed  cotton  in  plates;  colored  yarn;  bookbinder's  cloth;  water- 
proof bags  for  packing  purposes;  nankin;  0.10. — Cords,  les«  than 
one  centimet<*r  in  diameter;  0.18. — Co«rds  for  bridles,  nets  or  har- 
nesses; prepared  oloth  for  oil  painting;  wicks  for  lamips,  candles, 
matches,  etc.,  carpet-s.  rugs,  or  carpet  cloth;  0.20. — Duck,  unbleached, 
0.25. — Thread;  darniner  cotton:  0.30 — Painted  bags  for  packing; 
prepared  fuse;  0.35. — White  duck  for  shoes  and  clothing;  blankets; 
0.40. — Colored  duck,  plain  or  striped;  anjou  cloth;  women  and 
children  untrlmmed  hats;  flannel;  crinoline,  white  or  colored; 
striped  drills  and  dennlns;  hat  forms;  India  cloth;  linoleum;  elas- 
tic cloth  for  shoes;  white  and  plain' cloth  like  calico,  etc.;  filter 
cloth;  0.50. — Clo£h  covered  bU'ttone;  umbrella-s;  0  60. — DrlllJf,  white 
or  colored  shirting  and  mattress  drill;  0.55. — Tartan,  unbleached, 
white  or  colored;  white  and  colored  fabrics,  plain,  sta^mped,  dyed. 
In  stripes,  plaids,  such  a«  are  generally  used  for  men  and  women's 
clothes,  for  men'-s  shirts,  for  illnings  of  suits,  for  curtains,  table- 
cloths and  furniiture,  provided  that  they  are  not  specified  under 
any  other  classification;  0.63.  —  Shawls,  with  or  without  wool  or 
cotton  fringe;  unbleached  or  white  knitted  goods  in  ipieoes;  0.65. — 
Non-specified,  unbleached  fabrics  without  any  colors  and  absolute- 
ly plain;  0.34. — Bags  with  paper  lining,  0.01. — Girths  and  cing)les; 
cordf*  and  bands  for  furniture;  rubber  cloth  goods,  non-specified : 
blankets;  color  knitted  fabrics  in  pieces;  towels;  0.70. — Ribbons, 
brocaded;  bed  covers;  shoe-laces;  corset  laces;  non-specified  cord; 
6hoe  tapes;  umbrella  covers;  narrow  ribbon;  sheets  without  em- 
broideny  or  ornament;  0.80. — Handkerchiefs,  not  embroidered.  In 
ipieces;  0.85. — Underwear;  pictures,  on  oloth.  printed,  cut,  or  In 
pieces;  hemp  or  any  other  fibre  sandals;  knitted  shirts;  curtains 
without  lace  or  trimmings;  tape,  elastic  or  not,  for  belts,  bands 
garters  or  suspenders;  tablecloths  and  napkins,  hemmed  .or  not; 
cut  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  or  not;  rubber  cloth  blankets;  rubber 
clothing;  socks,  stockings  and  caps;  1.00. — Sandals  with  -leather 
soles;  trousers,  non-specified;  table  covers,  plain  or  trimmed;  belts; 
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collars  and  cuffs  without  embroidery,  lace  or  other  trimmingrs; 
hammocks;  garters;  sheets  with  embroideries  or  trimmingrs;  em- 
brol<i©red  or  needle  worked  fabrics;  suspenders;  1.20.— -Corsets;  cot- 
ton, velvet  or  pJush;  m«n's  ready-made  suits  and  parts  of;  l.SO. — 
Knitted  dresses,  frocks  and  gowns,  non-specifi-ed,  without  laces, 
embroideries  or  silk;  1.40. — Overcoats,  wraps  ai|<i  shawls  without 
embroideries  and  laces;  men's  caps;  cotton  shoes  with  rubber  or 
leather  soles;  cloth  curtains  with  -trimmings;  quilts;  pillow-cases; 
embroidered  handkerchiefs  with  monograms  or  ciphers;  brl-dles; 
lingerie  without  •embroideries,  needle-work  or  lace;  hats;  cotton 
and  silk  fabric,  havln*-  not  over  25 '/r  silk;  gallons  for  furniture  or 
■curtains.  non-speclfIe«d;  neck- ties;  1.50. — Men's  shirts,  1.60. — Wo- 
men's clothes  of  non-apeclfied  fabric  without  lace,  embroidery, 
needle-work  or  silk;  1.70. — Trimmings  foa-  clothing;  laces;  no.n- 
speeifled  pessamenteries;  1.80. — Overcoats,  wraps  and  ehawls  with 
embroidery  or  lace;  table  covers,  bed  covers,  curtains  and  all  other 
articles  made  of  crochet  or  lace,  voile  or  any  other  similar  fabric; 
artificial  flowers;  plillow  cases  with  embroidery  or  lace;  shirt 
fronts  with  embroidery,  or  lac-e;  woman's  clothes  with  embroidery, 
needle- work,  lace  or  allk;  hats  with  silk  ribbons  or  trimmings.- 
flowers  or  feathers;  2  00. — Lingerie  with  embroidery,  needle- work, 
laces  or  sHk;  2.2()(. — L*ayettes  with  or  without  silk  ribbons  or  tlaces; 
collars  and  cuffs  with  embroi-dery,  needle- work  or  lace;  non-speci- 
fied lace  or  voile  goods;  gloves;  embroidery  and  lace  with  or  with- 
out WOO.I  or  silk;  2.50. — Women's  olothes  made  of  lace  or  voile, 
embroidered  with  needlework  and  with  or  without  trimmings;  wo- 
men's clothes  made  of  cotton  and  silk  fabric,  provided  it  has  not 
over    25*:;    of   silk;    3.00. 

Horse-hair    and    Similar    Materials. 

Manufactures  of  horse-hair  ailone  or  as  predominating  material: 
0.60. — Brushes,  used  In  arts  and  Industries;  0.15. — Raw  horse-hair, 
0  26.— <Non -specified  articles  made  of  wood  or  Ifon  and  horse  or 
any  other  animal  hair;  0.30. — Horse-hair  cloth,  for  dressmakers, 
0.35. — Horse  brushes  and  brushes  used  In  washing  floors,  shoe 
polishing.  In  mines  or  factories;  0.40. — Tooth  and  nail  brushes; 
horse  hair  cloth  used  in  furniture;  0.70. — Shaving  brushes;  clothes 
brush  and  toUet-set  brushes  without  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  peanl  or 
fine  meitaJs;  1.00. — Cloth,  hair  and  face  brushes  with  ivony,  pearl, 
tortoise-shell  or  fine  metal;  2.00. — Human  hair  and  imitation,  raw 
oi    unmanufactured;   6.00. 

Hemp.    Sisal.    Jute    and    Similar    Fiber    Goods. 

Sisad.  hemp,  jute,  'etc..  raw;  yarn;  0.03. — Cloth  for  manufacture 
of  bags  or  packing:  bottle  covers;  tow;  straw  used  In  manufature 
of  furniture,  mattings  and  hats;  packing  bags,  tarred  or  not;  0.01. 
— Linoleum;  cables  or  cords,  over  three  centimeters  In  diameter; 
reed;  straw;  palm  or  straw,  unmanufactured;  0.02. — Cords  from 
one  to  three  centimeters  in  diameter:  brooms;  0.06. — Cord,  less 
than  one  centimeter  In  diameter;  0.15. — Willow  baskets  for  packing 
(purposes:  0.17. — iRugs  and  carpets,  and  fabri<c  for  their  manufac- 
ture; straw  or  willow  baskets;  mats;  furniture;  0.20. — Hat  frames 
and  crowns:  non-specified  articles;  0.50. — -Straw  hats  and  caps,  un- 
finished and  untrlmmed;  0.95. — -Hats,  including  panamas  and  caps, 
straw,  with  ribbon  or  'leather  trimmings  and  buttons;  1.00. — Wo- 
men's hats  trimmed  without  laces,  silk,  or  fine  feathers:  1.50. — 
Women's  hats  trimmed  with  gause,  silk,  flowers,  or  fine  feathers, 
etc.;    2.00. 

Wool. 

Waste;  fleece;  0.03. — Combed  wool;  0.05. — Tarn  for  spindles  or 
any  other  textile  manufacturing  apparatus;  0.10. — Thick  felt,  not 
u.««ed  in  clothes;  0.30. — Blankets.  0.60. — 'Embroidered  thread.  0  70. 
Baize.  0.75. — Flannel  unbleached,  white  or  colored;  0.80. — Hat 
crowns  of  wool,  beaver  or  felt;  shoe  laces;  tapes  or  cingles  for 
furniture:  fabrics  with  weft  on  a  wraip  of  cotton,  hemp,  linen  or 
any  other  similar  fibre  without  wool  or  silk;  wool  covered  but- 
tons;   1.00. — Rugs  and  ca;rpets,  and   material   for  their   manufacture; 
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0.85. — Felt  clothing;  umbrellas:;  1.20. — Fringes;  fabrics  with  or 
without  cotton  and  stripes,  plaids  or  silk  threads;  handkerchiefs; 
wool,  felt,  or  beaver  hats  without  silk,  ilaees  or  fine  feathers;  rub- 
ber cloth,  non-specified;  tapes  and  ribbons  tor  belts,  garters  or 
suspenders;  1.50. — Slippers;  knitted  underwear;  table  covers  and 
bed  covers  with  embroideries  and  silk  trimmings;  belts:  cord;  cor- 
net, with  or  without  smaJl  silk  trimmings;  curtains  without  silk; 
umbrella  covers;  garters;  ready-made  clothes  for  men,  women  or 
children  with  linings  or  trimmings  not  of  wool  or  silk;  rubber- 
doth  covers;  suspenders;  1.60. — Clothing  maiteria;l,  plain  or  worsted, 
for  women,  with  or  without  allghr"slripe«  or  threads  of  silk;  ma- 
terial for  table  or  bed  covers  and  furniture;  1.30. — -Shawls  without 
silk  fringe,  1.40. — Rubber  coats  and  clothes,  1.80. — Non-specified 
knitted  goods  with  or  without  small  si'lk  or  metal  trimmings;  tos- 
sels;  mufflers  and  shawls;  wool,  felt,  or  beaver  hats;  knitted  shlrt-s 
with  or  wMthout  silk  laoes  or  trimmings;  table  and  bed  covers  with 
«llk  embroideries,  trimmings  or  Jaces;  neck-ties;  quilts  without 
embroideries,  laces  or  silk;  horse  blankets;  knitted  gloves;  mantles 
without  silk  lace;  passementeries,  non-«pepified;  shawls;  ready- 
made  clothes,  made  of  maiterial  with  or  without  ilining  or  trim- 
ming not  of  silk,  and  without  laces  or  embroideries;  2.00. — Cur- 
tains, quilts  and  cushions;  mantles;  shawls  and  ready-made  clothes 
with  embroideries,  laoes.  or  trimmings  of  silk;  cloth  materlail  with 
stripes,  plaids  or  patterns  made  of  silk  but  not  covering  more  than 
25 Vf  of  the  surface;  2.50. — Wool,  felt  and  beaver  hats  with  laces 
or  fine  feathers;  2  10. — Ready-made  clothes  of  wool  materiaJ  with 
stripes,  iplaids,  or  patterns  of  silk  not  exceeding  25 <^^  of  the  total 
surface;    non-specified   ready-made   clothes;    3.00. 

Linen. 

Cords  and  cables,  three  centimetres  or  over  in  diameter;  0.02. — 
Raw  linen,  0.03.— <Jord8.  one  to  three  centimeters  in  diameter;  0.05. 
— Hose;  tarred  cloth;  tow;  0.01. — Yarn,  not  colored,  for  manufac- 
iture  of  textiles;  rubber  oloth  bags;  0.10. — ^Varnished  or  black  .rub- 
ber cloth,  plain  for  packing  purposes,  0.08  — Colored  yarn,  for  man- 
ufacture of  textWes,  0.13. — Cord,  less  tha-n  one  centimeter  In  dia- 
meter; linoleum;  0.15.— Canvas,  preimred  for  oil-ipainting;  fishing 
nets;  0.20. — Rugs  and  carpets,  0.25 — ^Sewing  thread;  embroidering 
thread;  unbleached  or  bleached  fabrics,  ,n  on -sped  fled;  0.35. — Rubber 
oloth  for  table  covers,  furniture,  saddlery,  or  shoemaking;  0.40.— 
Crodiet  and  darning  thread:  non-specified  material  in  colors  wiith 
f«tripe»  or  plaids;  0.45 — 'Filter  cloth  for  industrial  purposes,  0.50. — 
Crinoline;  unbleached  drills;  elastics  for  shoes;  0.56. — Anjou  doth: 
women  and  children  hat  frames;  0.60. — Cloth  covered  buttons;  rub- 
ber cloth  manufactures,  non -specified;  knitted  fabrics.  In  pieces. 
0.70. — Cingles  and  mate-rlail  for  them;  shawls  with  fringe,  not  of 
silk;  umbrellas  and  parasols;  blankets;  unbleached  fine  fabrics, 
plain  or  worsted,  generally  used  in  women's  clothes;  colored  knit- 
ted goods  In  pieces;  towels:  0.80 — fihoe  laces;  non-fl»pecifled  strings; 
plain  white  fabrics  without  pattern,  used  generally  In  manufac- 
ture of  lingerie  or  sheets;  0.90. — Knitted  underwear;  ribbons;  gal- 
'loon;  non-specified  bed  covers;  white  and  colored  drills;  shoe  tapes; 
^plctuiTes  printed  on  cloth;  handkerchiefs  without  embroidery  or 
"trimming®,  In  pieces:  sheets  without  embroideny  or  'trimmings;  var- 
nished bags  for  .packing  purposes;  fabrics,  white  or  colored,  plain, 
printed  or  with  stripes,  plaids,  worsted  or  not,  such  as  used  gener- 
ally in  women's  and  children's  clothes,  -men's  shirts,  linens,  cur- 
tains, table  cloths,  etc.,  uniless  otherwise  specified;  1.00. — Tapes  or 
ribbons  with  or  without  rubber,  for  belts,  garters  oo*  suspenders; 
non -specified  rubber  cloth:  1.10. — Sandals  with  fiber  or  wood  soles; 
knitted  shirts  with  or  without  silk  embroideries  or  strings;  cur- 
tains without  lacea  or  trimmings;  handkerchiefs,  pilaln,  cut;  rub- 
ber clothing:  rubber  blankets;  rubber  hats  and  caps;  tablecloths 
and  napkins;  hosiery  and  knitted  caps;  1.20. — Carters  and  sus- 
penders. 1.30. — Saddles  with  leather  soles;  itable  covers,  plain  or 
trimmed;  belts;  hammocks:  embroidered  sheets;  voUe  or  lace  ma* 
terial.  non-speclfled;  1.40. — Corsets;  shirt  fronts;  bridles;  men's 
clothes:  hats  and  caps;  1.50. — ^Men's  drawers,  non -specified;  knitted 
clothes,    non-specified   and   without   laoes,    embroideries,    needlework 
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or  silk;  1.60. — Wraps  and  shawls;  shoes;  collars  and  cuffs  without 
embroidery,  needlework  or  laces;  fabrics  with  embroidery  or 
needlework;  non-specified  underwear  without  embroidery,  needle- 
work, or  laces;  fabrics  with^  silk  provided  it  does  not  cover  more 
than  25Vc  of  the  total  surface;  erallons,  fringes,  and  any  other 
trimmings;  1  70. — ^Neck-tle«;  curtains  with  passementeries  or  other 
trimmlngrs;  pillow  cases  without  -embroideny  or  laces;  embroidered 
handkerchiefs:  1.80. — Ready-made  clothes,  non-specified,  without, 
laces,  embroideiries.  needlework  or  sWk;  1.90. — Cloth  trimitiings. 
with  or  without  small  pant  of  silk  or  any  other  materi-al;  m«n'8 
«hlrts;  lace  and  passementeries,  non-apecifed;  hats  trimmed  with 
silk,  laces  or  fine  feathers;  2.00. — Wraps  and  shawls  with  em- 
brolderi-es  or  ilaces;  2.20. — Crochet  table  or  bed  covers  and  curtains; 
voile  and  lace  table  and  bed  covers  and  curtains;  pillow  cases 
with  embroideries  or  laces;  shiTt  fronts  with  embroideries,  laces  or 
needlework;  voiile  and  gauze,  plain  or  embroidered;  lingerie  with 
embroidery,  needlework,  laoes  or  silk;  2.40. — ^Non -specified  laoe  or 
voile  manufactures;  2.70. — Clothes  with  laces,  ejnbroidery.  n-eedle^ 
work  or  sik;  2.60. — Layettes  wUh  silk  ribbons  or  laces;  collars  and 
cuffs  made  of  voile  or  laoe,  or  with  embroideries,  needlework  or 
voile  or  lace  trimmings;  2.80. — Gloves,  3.00. — Clothes  made  of  voile 
or  lace,  or  with  embroideries  or  needlework,  with  or  without  itrlm- 
mlngs  of  any  kind;  clothes  made  of  linen  and  silk  provided  that 
«ilk  doe«  not  cover  mor«  than  25%  of  whole  surface;  3.20. — ^Mer- 
cerised articles  will  pay  same  duty  as  non-mercerized. — Embroid- 
ered articles,  non-sipeclfled,  will  pay  20%  over  the  duty  on  the 
same    arttoles    not    embroidered. 

Silk,  Vegetable,   Animal    or   Artificial. 

Artificial  silk;  strainers  and  cloth  for  them;  1.00. — Shoe  laces; 
sewing  and  embroidering  thread;  raw  sUk.  animal  or  vegetable; 
velour  or  material  for  hats;  1.50. — Silk  covered  buttons;  hat  linings; 
silk  threads,  fringes  or  ribbons;  umbrellas;  ^ats.  finished  or  not; 
rubber  cloth;  2.00. — Hugs  and  carpets  and  material  for  them;  silk 
tosseilB,  with  or  without  cotton,  illnen  or  wool;  rubber  blankets; 
tapee  for  belts,  garters;  suspend-ers;  rubber  coats  and  clothes;  2.50. 
— Table  covers,  cushions,  bed  covers  and  curtains;  velvet  ribbons; 
ribbons  with  either  weft  or  warp  made  of  cotton,  linen  or  any 
other  fibre;  belts;  fringes;  umbrella  or  parasol  covers;  galloons 
or  passementeries;  garters;  bQack  material  for  mantles,  such  as 
Jersey,  or  <*repe  dq  chine;  material  made  of  silk  and  cotton  or  any 
other  fibre;  3.00.— -Non -«pecif  led  trimqnlngs;  neck- ties;  strings 
for  watches,  eyeglasses,  etc.;  plain  mantles,  shawls  and  mufflers; 
handkerchiefs:  sik  and  oetton  clothes;  non-jpecified  silk  under- 
wear; 3.60. — Knitted  or  lace  articles,  n  on -spec  if  led;  non-specified 
artloles;  laoes  and  voile;  clothes  made  of  non-specified  material; 
non-specified  materials  either  of  pure  or  mixed  sHk;  4.00. — Em- 
broidered mantles,  4.50.--'Non-speclfled  ribbons;  gause  and  tulle; 
5.00. — Gloves,  6.00. 

Tobacco. 

Chewing  and  snuff  tobacco,  2.00. — Raw  tobacco,  2.50. — Cigars, 
3.00. — Cigarettes,    4.00. 

SvMdrlea. 

Numismatic,  geology  or  natural  histony  collections;  artificial 
eyes;  preparations  for  destruction  of  Insects  and  parasites,  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  provided  they  are  designated  with  their  own 
name;  clocks  for  public  buildings;  free.-^Merry-go-round«,  0.02.- — 
Cardboard  for  hat  manufacturing  or  Imitation  of  morocco;  wood 
and  metal  clocks  without  trimmings;  0.20. — ^Moving  picture  outfits, 
0.60. — ^Moving   picture    films,    printed.    6.00:    not   printed,    0.10. — Glue, 

0.10. — Funeral   wreaths  and   accessories,    0.60. — Oil    paintings,    0.50 

Epauilets  made  of  metallllc  thread,  1.00. — Anttflclal  teeth;  1.30. — ^De- 
elgncf,  models,  iLnd  patterns  for  industrial  purposes,  non -specified; 
0.01.  — Stereoscopes,  0.80. — Stereoscoplcal  pictures,  0.36.  —  Metallic 
flowertf,  tosaels  and  other  ornaments,  non- specif  led;  2.00. — ^Non- 
flpecified  masks;  1.00. — ^Miaterials  for  manufacture  of  artificial  fdow- 
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■ers  and  plants;  0.60. — Games,  non-specified.  10.00. — Artificial  plants, 
2.00. — Gold  or  platinum  watches,  10.00. — Silver  watches,  4.00. — 
Watches  of  any  other  metal,  non-specified,  plated  or  not,  1.50. — 
Clocks  with  parts  of  marble.  >a«per,  or  any  ather  stone  or  metal- 
lic tfTlmmlngs.  0.50. — Portraits.  0.70. — Tents  will  pay  10%  over  the 
duty  on  the  fabric  they  are  made  of  and  the  duty  on   the  poles. 

Artlcleii.    Importation    of    Which    la    Prohibited. 

Beside  those  specified  before: 

Outfits  for  colninRT  money;  domestic,  non-cancelled  postagre 
stamps;  silver,  copper  and  metal  coins;  paper  with  seal  of  re- 
public, such  as  is  uaed  foir  co.llection  of  Internal  revenue;  plates 
for  manufacture   of  banknotes   with    name   of  republic. 

BXPORT    DrTIBS. 

Straw  and  other  material  for  manufacture  of  hats,  1.00  per 
kilo. — Stuffed    birds.    3.00. — Tapua.    O'/r    ad-valorem. 

A  presidential  decree  of  May  11,  1919,  established  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  on  all  platintun  exported  from  Colombia  after  June. 
15,  1919.  The  same  decree  prohibited  all  exportation  of  gold, 
without  prior  Government  permit,  as  long  as  the  existing  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  gold  are  in  force  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  After  satisfactory  proofs  have  been  furnished  that 
like  amounts  have  been  imported  from  European  countries  or  the 
.  Ignited  'States,  permits  will  be  granted  for  the  exportation  of  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  in  substitute  thereof. 

The  duty  on  postal  importations  of  coined  gold  or  gold  dust 
has  been  fixed  at  1 1^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SHTPlPlNG. 

Steamer  service  is  maintained  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides.  To  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific,  local  steamers  of  all 
lines  running  south  from  Panama  make  regular  passage,  the 
distance  being  255  miles  (571  kilometers);  express  teamers,  how- 
ever, do  not  stop  at  Colombian  ports.  Cartagena  and  Barran- 
quilla  (in  reality  this  is  Siavanilla,  for  Barranquilla  Is  rather  the 
city  on  the  river),  are  regular  ports  of  call  for  steamers  between 
Colon  and  European  ports,  on  such  lines  as  the  Royal  Mail,  the 
Compagnie  Generalle  Trasatlantique,  the  Veloce,  and  the  Spanish 
Compafifa  Transatl&ntica. 

The  Holland  Line  of  steamships  "Koninklljke  West  Indische 
Maildienst,"  which  was  suspended  during  the  war,  intends  to  re- 
new service. 

The  vessels  shall  touch  at  Colombian  ports  on  their  way  to 
New  York,,  and  again  on  their  return  from  New  Yor, 

Cargo  will  be  acepted  for  Havre,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
London,  by  transshipment  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Colombian  Congress  is  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between  Colombian  ports  and  New 
York.  The  Institution  of  a  coast-wise  traffic  also  is  proposed, 
to  go  as  far  east  as  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela,  and  west  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Buenaventura  and  the  other  Pacific  ports. 
The  Tropical  Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York  has  started 
a  service  between  New  York  City,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Carta- 
gena and  Puerto  Colombia. 
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The  Caribbean  Steamship  company,  Ltd.,  will  inaugurate  a 
passenger  service  between  New  York  and  ports  in  Jamaica  and 
Colombia. 

The  firm  Hija  de  Joaqun  Puj6il,  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  has 
recently  established  a  line  of  Spanish  sailing  vessels  between  that 
port  an<l  Puerto  Colombia,  chiefly  to  carry  Colombian  fruits 
and  cotton. 

The  board  of  trade  at  Barranquilla  has  solicited  the  co-opera, 
tion  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Call  in  securing  an  extension  to 
Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  of  the  steamship  service  now  carried 
on  with  the  Colombian  Pacific  coast  ports  of  Buenaventura  and 
Tumaco. 

A  petition  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Government 
for  authorization  to  establish  navigation  between  the  Nariare 
and  Guaviare  Rivers. 

The  only  steamship  line  touching  at  iSanta  Marta  is  that  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company  whose  vessels  load  bananas  from  the 
company's  plantations  in  the  district.  The  service  is  not  regular, 
but  passage  and  freight  may  be  booked  from  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  also  Baltimore,  according  to  the  run  of 
the  particular  steamer  bring  up  fruit  from  Santa  Marta.  In 
December,  1918,  14  steamers  sailing  from  the  United  States  called 
at  Santa  Marta,  12  of  which  came  direct  and  2  by  way  of  Carta- 
gena and  Puerto  Colombia. 

The  Santa  Marta  Railway  Company  maintains  a  steamer, 
service  from  Cienaga  to  Barranquilla,  with  sailings  twice  a  week, 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  the  boats  connecting  with  the  train 
from  Santa  Marta. 

A  stock  company  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  subscribed  by 
the  principal  business  men  of  Barranquilla  has  been  formed  to 
open  the  Bocas  de  Ceni;^s  and  convert  the  river  port  of  the  city 
into  a  seaport. 

The  government  of  the  Department  of  Valle  has  signed  a 
contract  with  G.  Amslnck  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  construe-' 
tion  of  the  pier  at  Buenaventura.  The  firm  will  lend  a  million 
rloUars  to  the  Department,  part  in  cash  at  8  per  cent,  interest 
and  the  remainder  in  necessary  materials,  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest.   The  pier  will  be  153  meters  long  and  36  wide. 

FINANCE. 

As  a  general  rule,  Colombia  has  a  yearly  deficit,  her  national 
expenditures  being  normally  in  excess  of  her  revenues. 

According  to  a  table  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures 
from  1906  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  the  revenue  of  the 
12  years  was  $186,413,347,  gold,  and  the  expenditures  $188,- 
534,603,  gold,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  $2,121,256.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  appear  even  from  19061  to  1914;  the  years  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  show  deficits  of  $2,255,265,  $i;484.865.  and 
$1,162,515,  respeotiyely;  and  only  one  surplus,  of  $2,781,390,  in 
1915. 

The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  period  from  March  1,  1919. 
to  February  28,  1920,  the  receipts  of  the  year  are  placed  at 
$15,207,350    gold,    the   expenses   to  be   distributed   as   follows: 
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Department  of  government.  $6,392,301;  foreign  relations,  $351,- 
320;  finance,  $995,297;  war,  $1,785,549;  public  instruction, 
$835,017;  agriculture  and  commerce,  $207,247;  public  works, 
$1,133,718.  and  treasury,  $3,606,896. 

For  the  year  1919-20  the  budgets  of  tHie  Departments  of 
the  Republic  show  for  the  entire  country  a  combined  expenditure 
of  $10,404,173  and  a  total  revenue  of  $10,479,891. 

The  proposed  budget  of  1920-21  presented  to  congress  by  the 
treasury  department  estimates  the  national  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  from  the  Ist  of  March,  1920,  to  the  last  day  of  February, 
1921,  at  $19,740,750  gold,  the  principal  source  of  revenue  being 
calculated  as  follows: 

Customs  duties,  $10,000,000;  salt  mines,  $1,000,000;  income 
tax,  $1,000,000;  officially  stamped  paper  and  postage,  $900,000; 
excise  tax,  $800,000;  consular  fees,  $800,000;  telegraph  lines, 
$750,000;  salt  deposits,  $655,000;  coining  of  money.  $600,000; 
oil  companies,  $500,000;  railways,  $407,000;  canalization  tax. 
$400,000.     The  expenditures  are  fixed  at  $19,324,000. 

The  budget  of  Bogota  for  1919  was  fixed  by  the  municipal 
council  at  $1,281,247.  including  the  receipts  from  the  street  rail- 
way>  the  slaughterhouse,  and  the  aqueduct. 

The  income  tax  'law  has  been  modified  by  presidential  decree 
of  April  11.  1919.  to  the  effect  that  native  or  naturalized  citizens 
residing  in  .the  country,  and  w*ho  receive  an  income,  or  native  or 
naturalized  citizens  whose  residence  Is  not  within  the  country, 
but  who  receive  an  income  from  Colombia,  will  pay  the*  follow- 
ing annual  tax:  3  per  cent,  on  Incomes  from  capital  invested;  2 
per  cent,  on  incomes  from  personal  or  real  property  exploited 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  owners;  and  l  per  cent,  on  incomes 
derived  from  personal  labor  or  trade. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  on  January  1,  1919,  amounted 
to  3,583,215  sterling  pounds,  divided  as  follows: 

Consolidated    debt    of    1896  1.838.600. 

Fiv€    per    cent,    bonds    of    1906  278.880 

Six    per    cent,    loan    of    1911  279.180 

Six    per    cent,    loan    of    1913  1,144,085 

Five    per    cent    loan  of    1916  72.470 

There  was  also  a  debt  of  £275,000  due  to  the  Banque  Bauer 
Marchal  and  Co.,  of  Paris.  The  government  has  also  guaranteed 
£192,500  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Great  Northern 
Central  Railroad. 

The  sinking  fund  for  the  loan  of  1906  was  not  applied  in 
1917  or  1918. 

The  Internal  debt  is  classified  under  two  heads:  the  con- 
solidated and  the  floating  debt.  The  consolidated  debt  is  rep- 
resented by  the  perpetual  annual  subvention  payable  to  the 
Catholic  Church  under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  with  Rome. 
The  amount  paid  during  the  year  ending  December  31.  1917  un- 
der this  head  was  $198,635  gold.  The  outstanding  amount  of 
the  floating  debt  on  Feb.  28.  1919,  was  $4,187,455. 
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With  the  purpose  of  covering  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Republic  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  gold  has  been 
launched,  to  which  the  creditors  of  the  Government  who  wished 
to  exchange  their  notes  for  those  of  the  public  debt  were  to  be 
subscribers.  The  new  issue  consists  of  treasury  notes  payable 
to  the  bearer,  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  and  50  pesos  denominations, 
which  will  be  received  at  par  in  any  payment  made  into  the 
national  treasury,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  product 
of  stamp  isues  and  documentary  papers  will  be  set  aside.  The 
Government  will  grant  2  per  cent,  annual  interest  to  the  bearer. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  11,  1918,  orders  the  issue 
of  the  Colombian  internal  Debt  Bonds,  authorized  by  laws  23  and 
58,  of  1918,  to  tlfe  amount  of  $3,675,000.  These  bonds  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  and  the  proceeds  of  same  are  to 
be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and 
of  debts  contracted  by  the  Government. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  contracted  in 
March,  1919,  in  behalf  of  the  Government  a  loan  of  $320,000 
gold,  subscribed  by  the  following  commercial  organizations:  Com. 
mercial  Bank,  $100,000:  International  Banking  Corporation. 
$100,000;  Banco  Sucre,  $50,000;  Angel  Lopez  y  Cia.,  $25,000; 
Roberto  Restrepo  y  Cfa.,  $15,000;  Vazquez,  Correa  y  Cla.,  $10,- 
000;  Banco  Dugand,  $10,000;  and  Banco  Republicano,  $10,000. 
The  Government  also  obtained  a  loan  of  $200,000  in  Cartagena 
with  advantageous  conditions. 

The  issue  by  the  Government  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt  of 
Colombia,   under  powers  granted    it    in    conformity    with    law 
amounts  to  $7,885,000,  of  which  $2,655,000  are  set  aside  for  the. 
constru<;tlon  of  public  works. 

The  amortization  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  $44,225,  paid  at  a  cost  of 
$33,315. 

BANKING. 

There  are  about  30  banks  in  the  Republic.  The  following 
are  the  most  important: 

Banco  Central.  Bogot&.  Capital,  paid  up.  $2,300,000.  Reserve 
fund.   $1,353,985. 

Banco  de  Colombia.     Bogota.     Capital.   $780,000. 

Banco  HLpotecarlo  de  Colombia.  Capital,  paid  up,  $500,000.  Re- 
serrve   fund.    127.600. 

Banco  Comerclal  df»  Barranqullla,  Barrannfuilla.  Colomblo.  S.  A. 
Established  in^l904.  Paid  up  capital,  |313,700.  Reserve  fund,  June 
30.   1917,   $91,700. 

# 

The  All  American  Banking  Corporation,  the  Mercantile  Amer- 
ican Bank  of  Colombia,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  are  to 
establish  branches  in  different  sections  of  Colombia. 

There  is  a  considerable  banking  activity  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Republic.  The  Banco  Hipotecario  del  PacTfico, 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000  has  been  founded  in  Calf.  It  will  have 
a  branch  in  Buga.  The  Bank  of  Pamplona  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Government  to  establish  a  department  for  mortgages  for 
the  period  of  50  years.     The  Bank  of  'St.  Gil  obtained  the  same 
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concession,  but  must  limit  its  operations  to  -Santander  del  Norte, 
Santander  iSur,  Boyaca.  In  Popayan  the  Banco  Hipotecario  has 
Just  been  founded  with  a  capital  of  $300»000;  and  finally  the 
Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Colombia  has  recently  established 
a  branch  in  the  city  of  Armenia,  Department  of  Caldas. 

A  "banking  institution  under  the  name  of  Banco  L6pez  has 
recently  been  founded  in  Bogota  with  a  capital -of  $2,000,000 
distributed  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  primary  object  of  the 
bank  is  to  foster  the  exportation  of  Colombian  products. 

Branch  Banks  have  been  opened  by  the  Banco  Mercantil  Ame. 
ri-cano  and  the  Banco  Lopez  de  Bogota  in  Bucaramanga,  and  by 
the  Banco  Lopez  in  Barranquilla;  and  a  branch  of  the  American 
Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  in  the  city  o-f  Call. 

The  Centennial  Bank,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $100,000 
gold,  has  been  founded  in  the  city  of  Sogamoso. 

Five  large  banks  in  London  formed  an  association  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bank  in 
Colombia  under  the  name  the  English  Bank,  with  its  main  office 
in  Bogota  and  branches  at  Medellin  and  Manizales. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  Banco  Su'cre  of  Medellin 
to  increase  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  gold,  the 
issue  of  10,000  shares.  This  bank  was  founded  in  1915,  with  a 
capital  of  $130,000,  divided  into  1,300  shares  of  $100  each;  in 
1911  the  capital  was  increased  to  $170,000;  in  July,  1912,  to 
$300,000;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  to  $400,000. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany;  February 
2,  Purification;  March  25,  Annunciation;  April  1,  Holy  Thursday; 
April  2,  Good  Friday;  April  3,  Holy  iSteiturday  (half  day);  May 
13,  Ascension  Day;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  July  20,  In- 
dependence Day;  July  24,  Birthday  of  Bolivar;  not  universally 
observed);  August  6,  Founding  of  Bogota  (at  Bogota,  only); 
August  7,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Boyaca;  August  15,  As- 
sumption; (September  8,  Nativity;  October  12,  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica; November  1,.A11  Saints'  Day;  December  8,  Immaculate  Con. 
ception;   December  25,  Christmas  Day. 

MONEY. 

The  monetary  unit,  under  the  law  of  June  12th,  1917,  is  a 
gold  dollar,  called  a  peso,  equivalent  of  approximately  $0.96, 
weighing  1.5976  grams  and  is  0.91676  fine.  The  subsidiary  coins 
are  silver  and  nickel;  the  former  being  0.900  fine,  and  50,  20. 
and  10  centavos  in  denomination;  the  latter  are  1,  2  and  5  centa- 
vos.  The  paper  peso  is  the  ordinary  means  of  exchange,  con- 
jrertible  at  and  representing  the  above  gold  peso.  The  Colombian 
papeF  peso  has  risen  in  value,  and  in  Oct.,  1918,  it  was  quoted 
at  a  premium  of  about  7  per  cent,  over  the  American  dollar. 

Gold  coins  are:  the  doble  condor,  worth  20  pesos;  the  condor, 
10  pesos;  medio  condor,  5  pesos,  and  the  cuarto  de  condor,  2^ 
pesos.    Only  the  two  last  named  have  been  coined  so  far. 
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The  pai>er  money  in  circulation  is  of  the  denominations,  1, 
2,  5,  and  10  pesos. 

By  decree  of  May  8,  1919,  the  President  provided  that  while 
the  ban  on  exportation  of  gold  coins  remains  in  force  in  Europe 
and  the  United  'States,  no  one  may  export  gold  in  coin,  in  bars, 
dust,  or  any  other  form  from  Colombia  without  permission  from 
the  Government.  Travelers  who  sail  from  Colombian  ports  to 
foreign  parts,  however,  may  carry  as  much  as  200  pesos  in  gold 
coin  with  them  upon  the  payment  of  regular  duties. 

The  President  has  decreed  tht  exemption  from  postal  charges 
of  packages  of  coined  gold  imported  into  the  country,  such  pack- 
ages to  be  carried  free  from  the  office  in  which  they  are  received 
to  destination. 

By  law  issued  March  1919  the  admission  of  coined  sterling 
pounds  and  bills  representing  pounds  is  permitted  to  the  national 
treasury. 

The  money  in  <circulation  in  Colombia  is,  according  to  of- 
ficial figures,  1,700,000  pesos  coined  gold,  10,180,000  paper 
money,  6,460,000  eilver  coins,  and  1,194,000  nickel  coins;  to  this 
must  be  added  3,200,000  pesos  in  treasury  certificates,  and  1,200,- 
000  small  mortgage  certificates  of  banks,  making  approximately 
a  total  of. 30, 000, 000  pesos  in  circulation. 

From  August,  1914,  to  July  31,  1919,  the  amounts  of  moneys 
coined  in  the  mint  of  Medellln  have  been:  Gold,  7,914,172  pesos; 
silver,  706,011  pesos  gold  value.  The  latter  part  of  July  there 
were  more  than  2,600,000  pesos  on  hand  to  be  coined.  The 
amount  minted  for  the  month  of  July  was  1,600,000  pesos,  gold, 
and  40,000  pesos,  silver.  , 

The  mint  as  Medellin  has  imported  from  the  United  States 
an  electrolytic  outfit  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  coin  all  the  gold 
required  by  that  establieAiment. 

In  August,  1919,  the  first  issue  of  gold  coined  in  Bogota 
was  put  in  circulation.  The  coins  are  half  condors,  equal  in  value 
to  an  English  pound  sterling. 

.  The  department  of  the  treasury  has  ordered  the  mint  in 
Bogota  to  issue  nickel  coins  of  the  denomination  of  6  centavos. 
These  coins  are  badly^  needed  in  facilitating  business  transac 
tions. 

Under  date  of  September  3,  1919,  the  Government  promulgated 
a  decree  authorizing  the  treasury  department  *o  circulate  $600,- 
000  in  treasury  certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $1.  These 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  exclusively  in  exchange  for  certificates 
of  the  same  class  of  $10  denomination. 

The  Government  of  the  United  "States  decided  recently  to  issue 
unrestricted  licenses  permitting  exports  of  gold  to  Colombia  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  circulation  of  large 
quantities  of  Amerlcai^  gold  coin  in  that  Republic,  and  the  banks 
in  Bogota  agreed  to  receive  said  gold  coin  at  par.  The  Colombian 
Treasury  Department  sent  to  its  collectors,  and  to  customhouse 
and  salt-mine  administrators,  etc.,  a  circular  recommending  that 
payments  made  to  them  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  be 
accepted  at  face  value. 

The  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Colombia,  for  the  use  of 
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its  branches  in  Bogota,  and  other  points  in  the  Republic,  has 
imported  $6,000,000  in  coined  gold. 

On  August  27,  1918,  paper  currency  amounting  to  300,000 
pesos  in  bills  of  old  issues,  and  which  had  been  exchanged  for 
bills  representing  gold  coin,  were  incinerated.  The  total  amount 
of  paper  money  incinerated  up  to  the  date  mentioned,  and  which 
had  ben  exchanged  for  bills  representing  gold  coin,  aggregated 
999,163,700  pesos. 

According  to  a  decree  concerning  certificates  of  gold  bullion, 
anyone  may  deposit  gold  bars  properly  assayed  in  the  mints  of 
Bogota  and  Medellin,  receiving  in  exchange  certificates  represent- 
ing the  cash  value  of  the  gold  so  consigned  reduced  to  Colombian 
money. 

N  RAIIiROADS. 

The  construction  of  extended  railroad  lines  in  Colombia  is  a 
very  expensive  and  difficult  undertaking  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  geographical  features. 

The  only  available  outlet  from  Bogota  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  Magdalena  River  which  Is  impassable 
at  several  points  oil  account  of  rapids  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
which  impedes  navigation.^ 

As  yet  there  is  no  continuous  railroad  system  within  the 
Republic,  but  there  are  many  short  lines  at  present^  engaged 
chiefly  in  local  traffic,  which,  when  their  plans  are  fully  carried 
out,  will  connect  the  coast  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides 
with  the  centers  of  production. 

The  principal  railway  companies  are: 

Barranquilla  Railway  a.nd  Pier  Co.,  Registered  in  Liondon 
In  1898.    Capital,  $1,250,000.     Mileage,  18. 

Santa  Marta  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1887..  Authorized  capital,  $3,000,000;  issued,  $1,746,850.  Mile- 
age, 99. 

Great  Northern  Central  Railway  of  Colombia,  Ltd.  Register, 
ed  in  London  in  1907.  Capital,  $2,500,000.  Concession,  about 
312  miles. 

Dorada  Extension  Railway,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1905.     Capital,  $1,750,000.     Mileage,  71. 

Colombian  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1898.     Capital,  $1,500,000.     Mileage,  30. 

Cucuta  Railway  Co.  (Compafifa  del  Ferrocarril  de  Cucuta.) 
Incorporated  in  1865.  Capital,  $1,800,000.  Concession,  35  miles 
and  247,100  acres  waste  land. 

Pacific  Railway  of  Colombia  (Compafifa  del  Ferrocarril  del 
Pacffico).  Incorporated  in  1908.  Capital,  $1,400,000.  Mileage 
under  construction,  362. 

Colombia  Railways  and  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital,  $3,- 
750,000. 

Colombian  Central  R-ailway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registeded  in  London 
in  1905.    Concession,  66  miles.    Capital,  $1,500,000. 

Colombian  National  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1899.  Concession,  81  miles,  and  123,000  acres  of  land. 
Capital,  $4,500,000. 
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The  Antioquia  Railroad  during  1918,  transported  175,750 
parcels  of  merchandise,  weighing  10,880,505  kilos,  to  Medellln. 

The  receipts  of  the  Southern  Railway  (Ferrocarril  del  Sur)  in 
1918  amounted  to  1133,381.57. 

The  profits  of  the  municipal  street-<;ar  line  of  Bogota  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  $179,190.  This  sum 
represents  an  increase  of  $11,767  over  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

A  presidential  decree  issued  in  July,  1919,  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  of  the  north  from  Nemocon  to  Chiqui- 
niquir&. 

The  Municipal  Street  Railway  of  Bogota  carried  6,895,730 
passengers  in  1918;  the  gross  receipts  were  $345,091;  the  ex- 
penditures, $159,953;  and  the  net  income,  $185,137. 

There  is  now  a  proposition  on  foot  in  Bogota  to  secure  a 
concession  to  build  a  railroad  from  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  Goajlra 
Peninsula,  east  of  Rio  Hacha  and  south  through  t^e  Valle  de  Upar 
region,  crossing  good  cattle  lands  and  tapping  this  mining  coun- 
try,  the  idea  being  eventually  to  extend  this  road  to  Bogota,  since 
this  route  is  said  to  be  inu<ch  better  than  any  other  offering  in 
the  country. 

The  commission  which  is  investigating  the  territory  through 
which  the  extension  of  the  S&bana  Railway  Is  to  run,  from  Faca- 
tativa  to  Pacho,  has  submitted  reports  showing  that  all  prop, 
erty  owners  who  b^old  land  between  El  Dintel  station  and  the 
river  port  which  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  line  offer  to  cede 
the  right  of  way  free  of  -expense,  as  well  as  the  land  needed  for 
stations,  depots,  warehouses,  yards,  etc.,  and  also  the  construc- 
tion material.  Furthermore,  the  municipalities  of  Pacho,  Supata, 
San  Francisco,  and  some  others  have  agreed  to  provide  4,000 
workmen  for  construction. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  use  of  $100,000  internal 
bonds  in  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Tolima  to  Imague. 

The  departmental  assembly  of  Antioquia  has  created  a  board 
to  consider  plans  for  the  Uraba  Railway  and  submit  a  draft  of 
the  right  of  way  to  the  assembly  of  1920. 

A  presidential  decree  authorized  the  completion  of  the  Carare 
Highway  and  permits  the  ministry  of  public  works  to  organize  two 
committees  of  engineers,  one  to  formulate  projects  for  similar 
roads  in  the  Bayaca  section  and  the  other  for  those  of  Santander. 

The  firm  of  Pedro  A.  Lopez  &  Co.,  of  Bogota,  has  Just  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Tolima  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  between  Xbague,  and  Ambalema,  on  the  Magdalena 
River, , to  connect  at  its  river  terminus  with  the  La  Dorada  Rail, 
way  and  at  the  other  end  with  the  new  Girardot-Ibague  line, 
which  is  a  link  in  the  projected  Pacific  Railway.  The  importance 
of  the  newly  contracted  line  is  that  it  will  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  using  the  upper  Magdalena  River  as  a  link  in  the  route  to 
Bogota,  and  will  provide  an  all-rail  route  from  La  Dorada  to  the 
capital. 

The  Tolima  Railway  extension  has  proceeded  beyond  the 
Goalanday  slope,  leaving  only  the  Ibague  plain  to  be  traversed. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  approved  the  steps  taken  by 
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the  government  of  the  Department  of  Santander  concerning  the 
reorganization  of  the  Puerto  Wilcheg  Railway.  An  agreement 
was  made  to  receive  at  par  in  Santander  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  same,  or  $120,000  in  ex. 
tending,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  present  railway. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1919,  work  was  begun  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  railroad  from  Puerto  Wilches  to  Bucaramanga. 

The  Government  of  Huila  signed  a  contract  with  the  firm 
of  Pedro  A.  Lopez,  of  Bogota,  for  the  construction  of  a  Railroad 
from  Espinal  to  Caqueta,  via  Neiva,  the  work  to  be  completed 
in  six  years. 

A  contract  was  made  in  July,  1919,  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment with  the  Girardot  Railway  Co.,  replacing  the  contract  made 
on  August  6,  1917,  the  total  debt  In  favor  of  the  Government  was 
fixed  at  858,994  pounds  sterling  on  December  31,  1916.  .It  also 
provides  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits  of  the  road  are 
to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  interest,  and  60  per  cent  for 
maintenance  of  the  railroad. 

The  Colombian  Congress  enacted  a  law  authorizing  an  exten- 
si6n  of  eight  years  from  February  18,  1919,  in  which  to  complete 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  to  aid  the  company  in 
obtaining  a  loan  up  to  $10,000,000.  The  Government  stipulates 
that  the  company  shall  construct  at  once  a  suitable  station  at 
Port  Buenaventura,  together  with  warehouses  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  railway  is  to  maintain  facilities 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal  intended  for  export,  reduce 
the  freight  rate  1  cent,  gold,  per  kilometer  per  ton  on  coal 
shipped  abroad,  and  grant  permission  to  the  Government  of  the 
Department  of  Valle  to  establish  in  or  near  Buenaventura  coaling 
stations,  the  railway  to  supply  eame  with  the  necessary  rolling 
stock. 

The  governor  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca  has  been 
authorized  by  the  departmental  assembly  to  contract  a  loan  of 
$4,000,000  gold  for  the  extension  of  the  La  Sabana  Railroad  and 
the  construction  of  electric  trolleys  in  the  department. 

The  governor  of  the  Department  of  Caldas  has  negotiated  a 
loan  of  $600,000  gold  with  the  banks  of  Manizales  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Caldas  Railway. 

By  a  recent  law  the  assembly  of  Cuhdinamarca  authorized 
the  departmental  government  to  contract  a  domestic  or  foreign 
/oan  to  the  amount  of  5.000,000  pesos,  either  independently  or 
in  agreement  with  the  National  Government.  The  loan  is  in- 
tended to  extend  the  Sabana  Railway  to  the  Lower  Magdalena 
and  its  subsequent  prolongation  to  the  Meta  River. 

In  July,  1919,  a  contract  was  signed  in  the  department  of 
public  works  by  the  attorney  for  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  the 
national  government  to  turn  this  railroad  over  to  the  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  contract  the  railway  company  will  re- 
frain from  making  any  indemnification  effective,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  over  the  drafts  Issued  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  favor  of  its  creditors.  The  administration  of  the  railroad 
as  well  as  all  its  construction  material  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Government,   which   will    continue   its   operation.      The   govern- 
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ment  will  guarantee  with  notes  of  the  interior  loan  the  payment 
of  the  drafts  issued  by  the  railroad  in  favor  of  its  creditors. 

The  National  Government  has  granted  the  petition  of  the  state 
governments  of  Atlantico  and  Bolivar,  and  has  divided  equally 
between  them  Colombian  bonds  to  the  value  of  $200,000,  for  the 
construction  of  a  highway  connecting  Barranquilla  with  Car- 
tagena. 

The  governor  of  Tolima  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  railroad  from  Espinal  to  Saldana,  via  Guamo. 
The  projected  line  will  pass  through  a  wealthy  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  section. 

An  electrical  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.  of  the  United 
!8tates  has  estimated  the  cost  of  electrification  of  the  railroad  of 
Antioquia  at  $400,000  gold. 

In  July,  1919,  work  was  begun  on  the  laying  out  of  a  rail- 
road from  Santander  to  Tim^ba  in  the  Department  of  Cauca.  The 
department  is  building  the  road. 

The  municipality  of  Medellln  has  contracted  a  loan  of  $250,000 
with  the  Banco  Alem&n  Antioquefio  of  that  city  to  build  an  electric 
street-car  line  that  will  cover  the  city  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  843  post  offices  in  the  Republic. 

There  are  625  telegraph  offices  with  20,000  kilometers  (12,- 
000  miles)  of  Government  lines  in  operation. 

Representatives  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  re- 
reoently  contracted  with  the  Department  of  Interior  of  Colombia 
to  install  an  international  wireless  telegraph  station  in  Bogota 
powerful  enough  to  establish  communications  between  Colombia 
and  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  This  station  will 
be  used  for  commercial  and  government  messages.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  did  not  grant  the  Marconi  company  any  special 
concession,  and  is,  therefore,  free  to  negotiate  in  future  with 
other  wireless  companies  should  it  be  deeiped  expedient  so  to  do. 
The  Bogota  station  is  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  South  America, 
and  will  form  the  center  of  wireless  communications  between 
North  and  South  America.  It  will  have  sufficient  power  to  cum- 
municate  direct  with  England  and  Japan.  Important  rate  con- 
cessions, amounting  to  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  cable 
charges,  will  be  made  on  government,  commercial,  and  newspaper 
business. 

The  Government  approved  a  contract  for  the  installation  of 
a  radio  station  in  Puerto  Velillo  or  some  other  suitable  point 
along  the  coast,  the  station  to  be  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain 
communication  day  or  night  with  the  international  station  to  be 
installed  in  Bogota  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  This 
company  is  also  to  install  a  station  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  of  San  Andres  and  Provldencia. 

The  city  government  of  Cartagena  has  approved  the  contract 
for  the  installation  of  a  modern  telephone  eystem  In  the  city. 

In  July  direct  telephone  service  was  established  between 
Bogota  and  the  port  of  La  Dorada.  "" 
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The  general  directorate  of  telegraphs  has  recently  signed  a 
contract  for  the  installation  of  a  telephone  system  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Valle  del  Cauca,  by  which  the  city  of  Call  will  have 
direct  service  with  Cartago  through  Palmira,  Cerrito,  Guacari, 
Buga.  San  Pedro,  Bugalagrande,  Tulua,  San  Vicente,  Roldanillo, 
Cordoba,  and  Boqueron  del  Dagua. 

The  South  and  Central  American  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd).,  of  New 
York,  has  made  a  contract  with  the  ministry  of  the  government 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  cable  service  between  Car- 
tagena and  other  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  connect  them 
with  the  "All  America  system"  of  cables,  and  also  with  the 
cable  system  of  Venezuela,  if  satisfactory  to  that  governmnet.  The 
contract  is  for  21  years. 

The  Government  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  long- 
distance interurban  telephone  service  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  telegraph  service,  whicb  is  Government  owned. 

The  telegraph  business  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  in- 
creased  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  number  of 
monthly  messages  handled  having  Jumped  from  42,300  in  1910 
to  88,000  in  1918. 

By  law  of  April  11,  1919,  the  minister  of  state  was  authorized 
to  receive  bids  for  the  carrying  of  domestic  mails  in  airplanes 
over  the  following  routes:  From  Bogota  to  Barranquilla,  calling 
at  Manizales,  Medellin,  and  Cartagena;  from  Bogota  to  Pasto, 
stopping  at  Manizales,  Call,  and  Popayan;  and  from  Bogota  to 
Cucuta,  stopping  at  Tunja  and  Bucaramanga. 

The  parcel-post  service  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  has  increased  very  rapidly.  Official  figures  show  that  the 
value  of  merchandise  received  at  the  port  of  Barranrquilla  from 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1918  was  $199,867  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  $22,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Parcel  post  delivery  in  Colombia  is  not  as  simple  as  in  the 
United  States. 

When  a  package  arrives  the  addressee,  upon  notification,  must 
make  out  a  manifest  in  triplicate  on  a  form  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  package  Is  weighed  and  inspected  and  the  import 
duty  is  assessed  upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  package,  the  rate 
being  that  of  the  highest  dutiable  article  contained  in  the  package. 
The  following  charges  are  then  assessed  in  addition  to  the  duties: 

2  per  cent,  of  the  duty  for  the  convertion  fund. 

5  per  cent,  of  the  duty  for  the  roads*  fund. 

5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  shipment  for  consular  invoice. 

"Corretaje".  (literally    "brokerage"),  a  charge    for    interior 

service.  On  parcels  from  European  countries  this  charge  Is  5 
cents  per  package  regardless  of  weight,  but  on  parcels  coming 
from  the  United  States  the  charge  is  6  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  of  excess  weight. 

Valuation  charge:  10  cents  on  each  manifest  to  cover  charges 
for  appraisal. 

Protests  have  been  made  by  importers  against  the  increased 
rate  of  brokerage  on  parcels  from  the  United  States^  but  since 
these  charges  are  specified  in  the  convention  now  in  force  be. 
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tween  both  countries,  the  Colombian  government  cannot  change 
them  on  its  own  accord. 

Agreements  have  been  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  whereby  the  maximum  weight  applicable  to  parcel-pqst 
packages  exchanged  between  these  countries  and  the  United 
states  will  be  10  kilos  (22  pounds),  instead  of  five  kilos  (11 
pounds)  as  heretofore.  The  arrangement  was  effective  March  1, 
1919.  The  postage  rate  remains  at  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
of  a  pound. 

PUBMC  WORKS. 

Almost  all  of  the  new  engrineering  work  of  Colombia  is  being 
done  by  the  National  or  Departmental  Governments,  while  practic. 
ally  all  public  improvements  in  the  cities  are  owned  by  the 
municipal  governments. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Government  proposed  to  contract*  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000.  Of  the  proceeds  of  this 
loan  $125,000  is  to  be  used  in  rebuilding  the  customhouse  at 
Barranquilla,  $24,000  in  the  payment  of  the  first  installment 
for  the  constru-ction  of  houses  for  workmen,  and  $75,000  in  im- 
proving the  customs  coast  guard  service. 

The  National  Government  has  set  aside  a  part  of  the  receipts 
derived  from  water  transportation  taxes  on  the  Magdalena  River 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Cauca  River,  and  has  named  the 
members  qf  the  canalization  board  of  the  lower  Cauca- 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  appropriating  $60,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  hotel,  quarantine  station,  warehouse,  hospital, 
aqueduct,  etc.,  at  Lia  Dorada,  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River. 
This  law  also  sets  aside  $20,000  for  the  sanitation  of  Puerto 
Niflo  on  the  Magdalena  River  and  provinces  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Manizales,  Department  of  Caldas. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  coast 
is  expected  to  result  in  the  near  future  in  the  realization  of  many 
long  agitated  works  of  public  Improvement,  among  the  most  Im. 
portant  of  which  are  the  sanitation  of  Puerto  Colombia,  the 
principal  port  of  entry  of  the  Republic;  the  construction  of  a 
water-pipe  line  to  supply  Puerto  Colombia  with  water  from  Bar- 
ranquilla; the  construction  of  a  new  customhouse  to  cost  $125,- 
000  at  Barranquilla;  and,  probably  the  most  important  of  all  to 
Colombia,  the  resumption  of  dredging  operations  on  the  Magda. 
lena  River.  This  dredging  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  small  scale  for  many  years  as  maintenance  work,  but 
the  efforts  put  forth  have  not  been  sufficient  and  the  river  is 
gradually  being  lost  through  lack  of  necessary  reclamation  work. 
At  various  times  work  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  river  reclamation  work  will  be  generally  under  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Bogota,  but  directly  under  the  Junta  de 
Canalizaci6n  del  Rio  Magdalena,  Barranquilla. 

The  cost  is  estimated  from  2  to  7  million  pesos  gold. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  important  work  and 
constructing  Jetties  and  breakwaters  to  make  It  possible  for  ocean 
steamships  to   come  directly  to   Barranquilla  the  leading  mer. 
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chants  and  bankere  of  that  city  form<ed  a  corporation  under  the 
name  of  ''Compafifa  Colombiana  de  las  Bocae  de  Ceniza".  The 
corporation  has  a  capital  of  $1,000»000,  10  per  cent,  paid  up- 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  obtain  a  contract  from  the 
Colombian  Government  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
jetties  and  breakwat-^rs  and  the  wharres  to  be  built  on  the  river 
front  at  BarranquUla,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  $100,000  paid.in 
capital  will  be  used  as  a  guaranty  to  the  Government.  After  the 
contract  Is  obtained,  negotiations  will  be  opened  with  large 
engineering  firms,  preferably  American,  for  the  construction. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  following  loans':  100,000 
pesos  for  Manizales  to  build  a  municipal  palace  and  theater; 
75,000  pesos  for  Ibague  for  a  metal  aqueduct;  10,000  pesos  for 
Santuario,  Galdas,  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant. 

The  city  council  of  Medellin  decided  to  contract  a  loan  of 
thr^e  million  pesos  gold  to  be  used  in  the  installation  of  water 
supply;  construction  of  the  Municipal  Palace;  Installation  of 
telephone  system  of  1,500  telephones;  installation  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant;  electric  street  railway  for  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  other  minor  public  works. 

The  municipality  of  Barranquilla  authorized  the  president  of 
the  municipal  council  to  negotiate  with  the  consul  of  Colombia 
in  New  York  and  with  the  New  York  banks  concerning  a  loan 
of  $3,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  whioh  are  to  be  used  in  the  paving 
of  the  streets,  the  building  of  sewers,  the  sanitation  of  the 
city,  the  construction  of  public  scfhool-houses,  and  the  erection 
of  a  municipal  building. 

The  Department  of  Siantander  del  Norte  contracted  a  loan 
with  two  banks  in  Bogota  for  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Cucuta  to  Rio  Magdalena,  the  work  for  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  the  Government  and  the  department  assembly  hav- 
ing appropriated  $55,500.  The  Department  of  Narino  obtained 
a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Pasto  to  Rosario.  The 
municipality  of  Antioquia  obtained  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  en- 
large  the  electric-light  plant,  establish  street-car  service,  pave  the 
streets,  and  to  complete  the  fair  grounds. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  postponing  the  delivery  of 
the  500,000  pesos  authorized  by  law  to  be  expended  on  the  high, 
way  from  Cucuta  to  Magdalena  until  further  notice.  The  sums 
set  aside  for  other  public  works  are  divided  as.  follows:  For 
the  completion  of  the  Sarare  road,  100,900  pesos;  for  the  south- 
ern  highway  in  Narino,  50,000  pesos;  for  the  sanitation  of  Puerto 
Colombia,  25,000  pesos;  for  repairs  on  the  Barranquilla  custom- 
house, 100,000  pesos;  for  preliminary  work  for  workmen's 
houses,  100,000  pesos;  aid  to  the  public  works  in  the  department 
of  the  Cauca,  40,000  pesos;  for  the  acqueduct  of  the  port  of 
Buenaventura,  25,000  pesos;  for  the  Pizarra  highway  In  Boyaca, 
30,000  pesos;  for  canal  works  in  Bogota,  100,000  pesos;  for 
public  works  of  the  department  of  the  Magdalena,  100,000  pesos; 
for  the  Puerto  Colombia  aqueduct,  237,000  pesos;  for  the  Puerto 
Colombia  l^otel,  63,000  pesos;  for  the  Cartagena. Barranquilla 
highway,  200,000  pesos;  for  reparations  to  the  La  Popa  Castle 
in  Cartagena,  20,000  pesos,  and  for  the  Honda  highway,  between 
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the  Upper  and  Lower  Magdalena,  30,000  pesos.       This  is  besides 
appropriations  already  specified  for  railway  construction. 

The  President  has  approved  the  project  of  a  loan  for  Girardot 
for  $50,000  gold  for  the  construction  of  certain  public  works 
for  that  city. 

The  National  Government  has  authorized  a  loan  of  $75,000 
gold  to  build  the  sewer  system  of  Ibague. 

I 

PUBIilC  UTIIilTIES. 

•» 

'  There  are  only  five  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the 
country,  and  electricity  is  not  generally  used  in  mining,  rail- 
ways, or  agriculture. 

The  tranjways  of  Bogota  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality,  having  been  purchased  in  1910  from  the  American 
company  whitih  formerly  owned  them.  The  lines  are  about 
twenty- four  kilometers  in  length,  and  nearly  all  have  been  elec- 
trified since  their  purchase  by  the  dty.  The  power  plant  produces 
1,050  horsepower  by  steam  generators.  About  7,000,000  pas- 
sengers are  carried  each  year. 

Cfa.  de  Energia  El^crlca,  a  local  concern  capitalized  at  $1,- 
200,000  gold,  furnisihes  electric  light  to  the  city  of  Bogota. 
Power  is  generated  hydro-electrtcally.  Five  housand  horsepower 
is  developed.  In  1918  there  were  €5,000  private  electric  lamps 
and  2,500  municipal. 

The  West  India  &  Colombian  Electric  Co.  operates  the  electric- 
light  plant  at  Santa  Marta  and  a  telephone  system  at  Barranquilla. 
The  generating  plant  consists  of  100  horsepower  Lefell  turbine 
driving  a  90  kilowatt  alternating  110-volt  generator,  and  is 
located  at  Bonda  on  the  Manzanares  River,  10  mileS  from  S<anta 
Marta.  The  company  has  600  subscribers.  In  Santa  Marta  there 
is  also  an  auxiliary  generating  consisting  of  a  120  B.  H.  P.  Diesel 
oil  engine  belt  connected  to  a  90  kilowatt  generator  of  the  same 
rating  as  that  at  the  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  river. 

The  company  has  imported  a  numt)er  of  small  motors  with 
the  idea  of  using  them  as  a  means  of  power  to  be  used  in  grinding 
corn  meal,  shelling  coffee,  etc.,  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  also 
bringing  down  a  small  irrigaipn  outfit  for  purposes  of  demonstra- 
tion  with  the  idea  of  promoting  the  use  of  power  for  irrigation 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

A  hydroelectric  plant  is  to  be  installed  to  use  the  water 
power  on  the  Rio  Gaira,  4  miles  above  the  station  and  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Santa  Marta  Railroad  and  7  miles  distant 
from  Santa  Marta.  A  335^oot  head  of  800  cubic  feet  per  minute 
is  developed  at  the  lowest  periods  of  the  year  during  the  dry 
season.  Approximately  450  horsepower  will  be  produced,  to  be 
used  for  the  operation  of  the  Santa  Marta  ice  factory  and  for 
electric  lighting  in  the  village  of  La  Gaira,  and  the  plans  are  to 
have  300  horsepower  available  for  factory  purposes. 

Colombia  as  a  field  for  the  Investment  of  foreign  capital 
offers,  by  reason  of  its  geographical  location  and  the  basteness 
of  its  resources,  many  opportunities  for  substantial  returns.  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  to  have  placed  no  less  than  $33,000,000  in 
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Government  bonds,  railways,  mines,  etc.  Most  of  the  British-  * 
owned  railway  lines  are  prospering,  and  some  mines  have  real- 
ized substantial  returns.  France  and  Belgium  have  invested  fair, 
sized  amounts  in  minning  development,  Germany  in  banks  and 
platinum  mines,  and  the  United  States  in  mines,  banana  lands, 
municipal  loans,  etc.  Those  familiar  with  Colombia  unanimously 
agree  that  its  natural  resources  are  vast  and  that,  wtien  it  .is 
opened  up  by  means  of  railways  and  roads,  the  development  of 
the  country  will  be  very  rapid.  As  the  country  advances,  public- 
utility  enterprises — now  few  in  number — will  be  established, 
manufacturing  enterprises  will  be,  enlarged  and  improved,  agri. 
cultural  areas  will  be  developed,  and  new  mines  will  be  dis- 
covered and  worked. 

PRINCIPAL   DK.VLERS   VS    C0L.03IBIA. 

BOGOTA 

Shoes. 

El  AiTuMa  Neprra, — Almacen  de  Londres. — Gomez  Ancizar.  —  S. 
Araujo. — Baptiste  y  Co. — Bonnet  y  Co. — J.  Bonnet. — A.  Callamand. — 
Hnos.,    Camacho. — C.   iy   L.    CastiWo. 

Rubber  Goods. 

P.  Cuello. — Hnos.  Duran  Lopez. — G.  Duran  Lopez. — ^Trutten  y 
Eberhairdt. — Hnos.  S.  Fayad. — J.  M.  Fonnegra. — ^M.  Haasch. — ^J.  G. 
Hermandez. — Kopp   y  Co. — A.   Polanco. 

Confeetiouery. 

E.  Arrubla. — Bazar  Frances. — C.  Castellft. — S.  H.  CastellO — J.  B. 
Ccusteix  y.Co. — B.  Glbois. — Lago  y  Co. — E.  Largacha. — A.  Maguin. 
B.  M.  de  Marquez. 

Leatlier. 

T.  Camacho,  A^ualar^a. — J.  Campuzano. — J.  Galindo. — Hnos.  Ga- 
ray. — L.  Garaiv. — G.  Gavirla. — ^J.  Paramo — P.  penen.  La  Barn^sa. — 
L  A.   Rodriguez.   La.  Merced  c.   13,    num.   113. 

Perfnineries. 

H.  Baum6. — J.  M.  Buendia  e  hljos. — J.  B.  de  Bucrard. — Hnos. 
Cortes. — L.  Curvo  Marqu-ez. — A.  Escolar  M. — Garcia  Medina  y  Co. — 
F.   Huard. — Victofr  Huard. 

Tailoring. 

B.  J.  Adaine. — D.  E.  Alvarez. — J.  Arias. — P.  L.  Barros. — A.  Ber- 
nal. — T.  Bohorquez. — E.  Bowden. — A.  Cardenas. — A.  Cardenas  Van- 
quez. — J.   Corredar. 

Hatters. 

B.  Artlaga. — El  Brazo  Fuerte. — C.  y  L.  Castillo. — J.  Cerra. — A. 
Garros. — Goulfree  y  Co. — Hnos.  JaramiUo.- — J.  Lausson. — Medina  y 
Co. — 'R.    Ospina. 

Jewelry. 

E.  F.  Alvarez. — P.  J.  Banu-ero. — R.  Bauer. — A.  Calcedo. — K.  Gile- 
do. — C.  E.  Hermandez. — 'E.  A.  Lec»utr«. — M.  Liana. — J.  Liana. — 
Hnos.  Madero — J.  Madero. — L.  M.  Madero. — M.  M.  Madero. — Sandez 
y  Marchand. — A.  M.  .Mtoreno. — G«.  M.  Mu^lle.-^-C.  M.  Ortiz. — ^M.  Or- 
tiz.— L.  M.  Pena. — G.  Phelke. — E.  Plschacon. — A.  Pom«z. — L.  Poss« 
Salas. — E.  Quintana. — Frankel  .y  St-ern. — Qoubert  y  Thorin. — ^Eber- 
hard  y  Truten. — J.   Welstchi. 
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~  Importers  and  Exporters. 

Abell6  y  Co. — Hnos.  Abondano. — L.  J.  Amador  v  Co. — P.  AnRulo 
G. — R.  Arias. — Hnos.  Aya. — O.  B.  Baquero. — D.  M.  Barrera.— J.  Dar- 
rig-a. — T.  Briceno. — Aug-ueti  Cabo  y  Co. — C.  Camacho  y  Co. — 
J.  Campuzano. — Li  Cardenas  Pinto. — C.  A.  Castell6. — A.  Cespedes. — 
M.    Defrancls-co. — .M.    Dumaine. — Hnos  Duran    Lopez. 

V  Dmgrsiflts. 

P.  I.  Barberi. — H.  Beaume. — Franco  y  Bermudez. — GL  Bister. — 
J  M.  Buendia  e  Hljos. —  R,  M.  Corrarl  .y  Co. — C.  Escobar.— R. 
Flcres. — Garcia  Medina  y  Co. — J.  Garcia  Valenzuelal — Hnos.  Garzon. 
— PIzarro  Gonzalez  '  y  Co — Gutierrez  y  Co. — ^Hermandez  y  Co. — 
A  Herrera  R. — C.  Hurtado. — J.  Lemus. — R.  Martinez. — L.  Menen- 
dcz — Duran  y  Meroado. — Hnos.  Montana  y  Co. — Silva  y  Montoya. 
— P.  J.  Montoya. — E.  Paez. — J.  M.  Pulido. — J.  Rodriguez. — Sailas  y 
Co. — L.  Salazar. — R.  San  Martin — San  Vicente  de  Paul. — ^N.  Soto- 
mayor. — F.  J.  Tapla. — C.  U'ribe. — P.  Valencia. — ^Vargas  V-ega  y  Mon- 
tana.— J.   M.    Vargas. — L.  Zerda. 

Hard%Tare. 

J.  de  Acevedo. — Aran  jo  >y  Co. — L.  M.  Barrera. — R.  Balcazar. — 
Fernandez  y  Concha — Ferreteria  de  Pacho. — Ferreteria  de  la  Pra- 
dera. — F.  Fonseca  Plazas. — -El  Gato  Negro. — J.  D.  Gomez. — La  Gra- 
nadina. — T.    Moncada   e    hlJos. 

Photo  Supplies. 

A.  A-  Ariza. — J.  M.  Buendia  e  hijos,  Carrera  Sa.  nums.  280  y 
282. — A.  B.  Caro  y  Co.,  c.  12  numero  293. — J.  M.  Carrajsquilla. — 
K.  V.  Duperly,  c.  11  nunri.  114  y  116. — Hnos.  Esperon. — Rey  PajLlon 
y   Co. — L.    Lara. — E,   Montalvo  ij-  Co. — E.    Schimer. 

Dry    Goods. 

Hnos.  Abello. — B.  J.  Adaine. — ^Adujar  y  Co. — Ahnacen  de  Cuelgas. 
— Almacen  de  Londres. — Almaeen  de  Paris. — Alvarez  y  Co. — ^Vargas 
.y  Anzola. — Bazar  del  Rosario. — Bazar  Vera -Cruz. — G.  Camacho  y 
Co. — Hnos.  Cardenas. — ^N.  Casas. — C.  E.  Castello. — O.  y  L.  Gaatillo. 
— F.Duque. — ^Hnos.  Echevarri. — O.  Escobar. — B.  W.  Fernandez. — 
GF.  Fonaeca  Plazas.— Galtan  y  •  Pardo. — ^Hnos.  Garcin. — ^M.  Gaughan 
do  Uribe. — Hijos  de  Gomez. — Jaramillo  y  Co. — ^Lago  y  Co. — M.  Las- 
tra  de  Marquez — A.  Maquin. — B.  A.  MartlAez. — D.  Molano. — F.  M. 
Pardo. — Hnos.  Ni«to. — R.  Padllla. — Hnos.  Pombe. — ^M.  C.  Rodriguez. 
— Hnos.    Silva   Otero. 

Stationery 

Santiago  Bayon,  c.  15.  num.  2. — R.  Balc&zar,  Carrera  8,  num. 
455. — Colon  Vlllamlzar  y  Oamboa.  Carrera  6,  num.  618  A. — Concha 
c.  14. — M.  Cortes  y  Co. — E.  Gamboa  y  Co. — C.  Gonzalez  B. — Grillo. 
c.  12. — Castro  ly  Guerra. — "El  MensajeVo"  3.  c.  Reai. — C.  Pl-eschacon. 
— Camacho  Reld^n,   c  .12. — Samper  Matiz  la,   c.   Real. — M.   Sarray. 

BARRANQl'ILLA. 

CuNtom    Brokers. 

R.  Castro. — Giilberto  Lozano  G. — Elias  Mathieu. — C.  M.  Sojo. — 
Ricardo    Steffens. — A.   Toledo. 

Importers   aad   Exporters. 

Palacio  Alzamora  y  Co. — T.  Anitua. — Arturo  Arbini. — A.  Aycardi 
y  Co. — Baena  y  Co. — A.  H.  Berp:  y  Co. — O.  Berne  y  Co. — ^MoUer 
Breuer  y  Co. — Bischoff  y  Co. — Francisco  l^arbonel  W. — P.  Carbo- 
nell. — J. "  Castellano  y  Co. — Castellanos  y  Co. — Diego  A.  de  Castro 
y  Co. — G.  R.  Certain. — ^Correa  y  Heilbron. — Cortlssez  y  Co. — Em- 
nressa  Hanseatica. — Hno.s.  Fa.lilace. — Kafael  Fernandez. — Francisco 
Ferrans. — Franco  Gonzalez  y  (^o. — A.  (Icilofre  y  Co. — J.  Gerlein. — 
Gieseken    iv    Co. — C    J.    M.    Goenasra  — Hijos    de    Gomez    Casseres. — 
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Franco 

Cisco   J 

rig^uez 

Co. — .Evaristo    Obregron    y 

y  Martinez. — Rodrig^uez   y 

cal'O. — Isaac     Senior. — A. 

y   Co. — A.    Volpe   y    Co. 


Gonzalez    y    Co. — A.    Heilbrih    y   Co. — Vh    Helm    y   Co. — Fran- 

Diez,   "La  >Joya  Llteraria". — F.    Lebolo. — ^Hnos.   Lopez. — Rod- 

y    Luque. — Tomas    Alagri. — Hnos.    M.aVine. — ^J.    de    Medina    y 

Co. — Pacini  .y  Puccini. — Atparicio  Palacio 
P-erez  — J.  B.  Roncallo  y  Co. — M.  A.  Ron- 
Struns. — Sailcedo     y     Urueta. — Vengocchea 


CARTAGENA. 


SantiaKO  Araujo  .y  Co — Ja.  J.  M.  Arrazola. — R.  Ben«deti  y  Co. — 
Vda.  de  Leon  de  Bias. — .M.  Caceres  G. — R.  del  Castillo  y  Co. — Ame- 
rico  Giasdelli. — H-nos.Dager. — Hnos  Diaz. — N.  Emlllani. — Hnos.  Es- 
priella. — Diego  Espri-ella  e  hijo. — Miguel  Fadul  Z. — Rafael  Femian- 
dez. — Andrade  y  Ferrer. — <Eladio  Ferrer. — Franco  Cow  y  Co — F.  y. 
A.  Franco. — R.  Glaeser. — ^Hnos.  Gomez. — Manuel  Gomez  y  Co. — Ra- 
faej  Henriquez  y  Co. — J.  M.  Hermandez — A.  Jaspe. — G.  Jaspe. — 
D.  Juliao. — Lecompete  e  hljos. — Enrique  Lecompete. — ^Vda.  de  Le- 
maibre. — Pablo  Loos  — Hnos.  Lequerlca. — Hnos.  Ix)pez. — B.  Lofpez  e 
hijcs. — Pedro  Macia.  y  Co. — J.  B.  Ma4nero. — D.  Martinez  .y  Co. — A. 
y  T.  Meluk. — Mendez  y  Co  — Max  Mendez  e  Hijo. — R.  y  C.  M-en- 
dez. — 'Merlano  y  Co.' — C.  M«rlano. — Manuel  MerJano. — J.  V.  Mogod- 
lon  — Chaar  y  Morad. — J.  Moreno. — J.  M.  Munoz. — Rafael  H.  Munoz. 
— P.  Navarro. — J.  M.  Pasos. — Vda.  de  Nunez  Perelra. — ^Hnos.  Pom- 
lyb. — B.  y  L.  Porto. — L.  Pozo. — Manuel  Pretelt — A.  .y  S.  Rabat, — 
Castillo  Ramos, — <Ramo«  y  Co. — A.  Tono. — J.  M.  da  la  Vega. — ^Veiez. 
— Leopoldo  Villa. — R.  y  A.  de  ZubiTla. 


COSTA  RICA. 


The  area  of  Costa  Rica  is  estimated  at  23,000  square  miles, 
or  a  little  less  than  that  of  West  Virginia.  The  population, 
according  to  the  estimate  for  December,  1915,  was  430,701  made 
up  as  follows: 


Province 

San   Jos6 

Alajuela 

H<erd6la 

Cartago 

Guanacaste 


Population 

131,332 

101,783 

46.162 

64.669 

40.806 


Province 

PuiLta   Arenas 
Limon 

Total 


Popnlatloi 

22.203 
23.766 

430,701 


About  two  thirds  of  Costa  Rica,  including  all  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  variations  of  temperature 
according  to  altitude.  The  land  lies  low  and  temperatures  are 
higher  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  forests. 
The  principal  port  is  Iiimon,  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  governed  under  a  Constitution 
promulgated  on  December  7,  1871.  The  Legislative  Power  is 
vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  called  the  Constitutional 
Congress,  wliich  is  made  up  of  43  deputies,  one  representative 
allowed  for  every  80,000  inhabitants.  The  members  of  the  Cham, 
ber  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  being  renewed 
every  two  years.  All  male  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  and  who 
are  able  to  support  themselves  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Sefior  Licenciado  don  Francisco  A^uilar  Barquero,  holding  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Republic  as  third  alternate,  after  General 
Federico  Tinoco  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution  on  September 
2.  1919,  organized  his  cabinet  as  follows:  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Licenciado  Andres  Venegas;  government  and  police, 
Licenciado  Carlos  Maria  Jimenez;  treasury  and  commerce,  Li- 
cenciado  Carlos  Brenew;  public  instruction,  Prof.  Joaquin  Car- 
da  Monge;  war  and  navy,  Licenciado  Aquiles  Bonilla;  and  pro- 
motion, Licenciado  f*edro  P^rez  Zeled6n. 

Julio  Acosta,  elected  president  for  four  years,  took  the  oath 
on  May  8,  1920  and  appointed  his  cabinet  as  follows:  Minister 
of  Finance,  Nicolas  Chavarrfa  Mora;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Alejandro  Alvarado  Quiroz;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Claudio  Gon- 
zalez Rucavado;  Minister  of  Education,  Miguel  Obregon;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Narciso  Blanco. 

Aquiles  Acosta  Garcia  was  named  First  Vice-President;  Al- 
fredo Gonzalez  Floras,  Second  Vice-President,  and  Arturo  Volio 
Jimenez,  President  of  Congress. 

The   new    election   law,    which   provides    for   the   election    of 
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senators,  deputies,  and  municipal  officers  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  has  been  passed  by  congress.  The  selection  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is  made  by  an  electoral 
college  composed  of  those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  are 
senators  and  deputies,  and  by  those  who,  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  six  months,  may  have  been  President  of  the  Republic, 
a  cabinet  officer,  senator,  deputy,  or  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  clubs  or  organizations  formed  in  a  province  to  work  for  the 
candidacy  of  senatbrs  and  deputies  have  the  right  to  register 
their  tickets  and  to  be  represented  at  the  time  of  casting  and 
counting  the  ballots.  Candidates  receiving  the  majority  of  the 
votes  are  elected  to  the  offices. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  dt  Costa  Rica  are  coffee 
and  bananas.  Costa  Rican  coffee  brings  an  excellent  price  espe- 
cially in  Europe  where  it  is  considered  among  the  finer  grades. 
Costa  Rica  is  the  great  banana  producing  country  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  its  exports  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  Republic.  There  is  a  good  banana  trade  with  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  New  York,  Boston,  and  also  between  Limdn 
and  Bristol  and  Mianchester. 

Ma4ze,  sugar-cane,  rice  and  potatoes  are  commonly  cultivated. 
The  Government  monopolizes  the  destilation  of  spirits.  There 
are  about  347,475  head  of  cattle,  64,710  horses,  70,198  pigs, 
besides  mules,  sheep  and  goats. 

The  coffee  crop  available  for  export  for  the  season  of  1919-20 
was  estimated  at  aout  3,000,000  pounds.  For  the  season  1918-19 
it  was  between  2,500,000  and  2,600,000  pounds. 

The  crop  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  reported  as  very  heavy,  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  6ian  Jos6,  but  in  the  districts  of  Heredia  and 
Alajuela  it  is  reported  as  very  light. 

An  estimate  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  1919  shows  that  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  127.5  aeries  produced  130,000  pounds;  on  the  Pacific 
side,  161,5  acres  produced  98,000  pounds,  making  a  total  of  289 
acres  producing  228,000  pounds. 

As  the  result  of  the  propaganda  in  Costa  Rica  for  increas- 
ing the  area  of  cultivated  lands,  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  sown 
to  rice  in  1918  was  30  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1917,  while 
the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1918  increased  about  7  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  area  of  this  cereal  cultivated  during  the 
previous  year.  In  1918  the  wheat  and  bean  crops  were  about 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1917. 

Experiments  in  silkworm  culture  are  being  made  by  San  Jos6. 
The  worms  are  grown  in  colonies  and  are  classified  and  kept  in 
separate  sections  according  to  their  development. 

The  T^nited  Fruit  Co.,  which  control  the  banana  trade  in  Costa 
Rica,  has  agreed  to  raise  the  price  it  pays  for  a  first-class  bunch 
of  bananas  to  39  centavos,  gold,  and  that  of  second-class  bunches 
to  39  centavos,  in  case  the  grower  has  increased  his  banana  plant- 
ation by  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  area.  This  increase  will  mean 
a  total  of  1.000  hectares,  counting  the  present  area  under  cultiva- 
tion at  5,000. 
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The  great  number  of  men  who  have  been  mobilized  for  military 
service  have  seriously  interfered  witb  agricultural  .development 
in  Costa  Rica.  Fewer  acres  have  been  planted  this  year,  an4 
in  the  lowlands  there  are  complaints  of  lack  of  rain. 

MINING. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Costa.  Rica  have  not  been  developed. 
Exploratlon^ork  has  been  done  and  a  few  mines  are  in  operation 
but  mining  production  is  not  considerable.  Oil  prospecting  has 
been  recently  done  with  promising  results  and  there  are  two  or 
three  concessions  for  oil  development  which  may  become  realities 
in  the  near  future. 

Large  quantity  of  drilling  machinery  for  use  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  petroleum  industry  has  been  sent  to  Costa  Rica.  The 
Sinclair  interests  propose  to  drill  one  well  at  Uscari,  Province 
of  Talamanca.  This  place  was  selected  after  careful  investiga- 
tion by  a  number  of  experienced  geologists  who  believe  that 
petroleum  exists  in  the  territory. 

Mining  laws  in  Costa  Rica  are  generally  regarded  as  in. 
adequate  and  both  the  Congress  and  mine  operators  have  been 
contemplating  a  revision. 

The  method  of  acquiring  titles  in  Costa  Rica  other  than  by 
purchase  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  Government  is  vested  with  the 
ownership  of  the  subsoil;  therefore  the  right  to  mines  may  only 
be  obtained  by  denouncement  or  filing  of  claim.  The  formalities 
of  survey  and  location  and  the  preliminary  mine  work  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  judge  makes  delivery  of  the  mine  and  issues 
the  respective  title  thereto,  wliich  holds  good  while  the  mine  Is 
being  developed,  but  should  the  property  be  abandoned  for  a  term 
of  two  years  the  mining  title  is  lost.  As  soon  as  the  delivery  of 
the  mine  has  been  made,  the  denouncer  possesses  all  the  rights 
of  full  ownership  and  may  therefore  sell,  mortgage,  or  dispose  of 
It  in  any  way  that  he  desires.  Like  any  other  real  estate  prop, 
erty,  mines  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land  tax  and  also  to 
the  payment  of  a  2  per  cent,  tax  on  the  ifet  output. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  native  and  foreign  acquisition 
of  mining  rights  or  concessions  nor  with  the  administration  or 
distribution  of  the  mineral  prbduction. 

INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  3,296  factories  in  the  Republic,  including  coffee 
drying  establishments,  starch,  broom  and  woodwork  factories. 

The  cement  industry  has  progressed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years  in  the  country,  as  tiles  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  pieces 
of  masonry  used  in  construction  and  ornamentation  are^  now 
manufactured,  including  pedestals  for  statues,  columns,  various 
kinds  of  flowerpots,  washbowls,  bathtubs,  sewer  pipes,  grave- 
stones, and  all  articles  that  have  cement  as  a  foundation. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  1917  was  valued  at 
$16,977,406  gold,  or  $747,691  less  than  for  the  year  1916.  There 
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was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $1,007,685  and  an  increase  In 
exports  of  $260,994. 

On  account  of  the  changes  in  the  government,  which  have 
recently  occurred  through  violent  methods,  no  detailed'  reports 
are  available  concerning  commercial  conditions,  specially  as  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  coffee  exported  from  August,  1917,  to  November,  1918, 
had  a  gross  weight  of  25,246,711  pounds,  or  1,797,839  pounds 
less  than  the  exports  during  the  same  period  of  1916-17.  Of 
this  quantity  25,179,933  pounds  were  clean  or  fully  milled  cof- 
fee, and  66,778  pounds  in  parchment,  the  first  classification 
forming  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  coffee 
referred  to  was  distributed  as  follows:  United  States',  96.45  per 
cent;  United  Kingdom,  0.61;  Panama,  0.93;  Sixain,  0.74;  Chile, 
0.69;  Italy,  0.45;  Cuba,  009;  Nicaragua,  0.03.  The  estimated 
production  of  this  coffee  by  provinces  was:  San  Joe^,  49.52  per 
cent;  Heredia,  21.74  per  cent;  Alajuela,  20.09;  and  Cartago, 
8.65  per  cent. 

The  exports  from  Port  Limon  for  January,  were  as  follows: 
Bananas,  321,001  stemd;  coffee,  70,700  kilos;  cacao,  121.167 
kilos;  crude  rubber,  2,218  kilos;  hides,  30,157  kilos;  wood, 
chiefly  balsa,  536,986  kilos;  live  animals,  etc.,  4,400  kilos; 
oranges,  grape.fruit,  1,379  boxes;  gold  in  bars,  306  kilos;  vege- 
tables,  195,862  kilos. 

The  Costa  Rican  products  exported  to  .  the  United  States 
in  1918,  were  as  follows: 

Animals:  cattle,  $105,733. — Art  works,  $2.327. — Brass,  fit  only 
for  remanufacture.  $2.037. — Cocoa  or  cacao,  -crude,  $228,901. — Coffee, 
$2.063.440. — Capper;  refined,  in  bars,  plates,  etc..  $287.498. — Copper, 
old  and  nlippingrs.  for  remanufacture,  $10,939. — Cotton,  unmanufac- 
tured, $22  039. — ^Dyewoods.  $6.725 — Fruits,  $4,027,413  (mostly  ba- 
nanas).— 'Hides  and  skins  (-except  fur  skins),  raw  or  'Uncured, 
$298,380. — India  rubber,  crude,  $25.646. — Iron  and  steel,  scrap,  $64. 
— Leather;  beltingr  and  aoile.  $2.387. — Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of, 
$184.675. — Shells-,  .unmanufactured,  $4,833. — Sugar-cane,  $44.666- — 
Tungsten    ore,    $19,081. — ^Wood,    unmanufactured,    $238,100. 

Costa  RJca  Imported  goods  from  the  United  States,  in  1918, 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  Implements.  $5.905. — Asphaltum,  manufactures  of, 
$27. — Blacking,  shoe  ipa.^te.  etc.,  $4.  507. — Brass  and  manufactures  of, 
$5,015 — Breadstuffs,  $213,229. — Broom  corn,  and  manufactures  of, 
$1,897. — Brushes,    $1,361. — Buttons,    and   parts    of,    $1,220. 

Cars,  auito-mobilea.  end  other  vehicles,  $129,536. — Cement,  hy- 
draulic. $15.382 — Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $81,243. — 
Chewing  gum,  $2,477. — docks  and  watches,  and  parts  of.  $1.275. — 
Coad  and  coke.  $9.292. — Confectionery,  3,114. — Copper,  $1,727. — Cotton, 
manufactures  of,  $365,059. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware.  $4.673. — Electrical  machinery, 
appliances,   and   instruments,   $105,020. 

.  Fertilizers,  $85. — Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manufactures  of,  $56,243. 
— Fish  and  fish  products,  $10.513. — Fruits  and  nuts,  $7,494. — Furni- 
ture,  metal,    $7,553. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $13,561. — Glucose  (oorn  sirup).  $6,450. — 
Grease     $2  475 

India    rubber,    and   manufactures    of.    $13,572. — Ink.    $2.960. — 
Instruments  and    apparatus   for    scientific   puTnoses,    $727. — Iron    and 
steel,   manufactures,    (inoluding  machinery),    $179,765. 
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Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc.  <«xcept  electric),  $3,508. — Lead,  and 
manufactures   of,    $4,631. — Leather,   $82,492. 

Malft,  $6.488.;— 'Matches,  $1,325. — ^Meat  and  dairor  products,  $88,- 
291.291. — Musical'  instruments,  and  parts   of,   $4,114. 

Naval  stores,  $7,802. — ^Notions,  $1,006.^-Oiacloth  and  linoleum, 
$l,128.-^011s.    $86,686. 

Paints,  tpigrme>nts,  colors,  and  varnishes,  $18,172. — ^Paper,  $66,248. 
— Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $68.372. — Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc., 
$3,816. — Phonographs,  g'raphophones,  etc.,  and  records,  and  mate- 
rials for,  $6.076. — Photographic  goods,  $3,586. — ^Plated  ware  (except 
cutlery  and  Jewelry),  $4,808. — Plumbago,  manufactures  of;  $2,023.— 
Roofing:  felt  and   similar  material,    $6,938. 

SaJt,  $1,999.— Seeds,  $2,419. — Shoe  findings,  $3,659. — Silk,  manu- 
factures of,  $3.  495. — Soap,  4,696. — Spirits,,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 
other  beverages,  $12,990. — Starch,  $5,534. — Surgical  appliances  (not 
including  instruments),  $4,210. 

Tobacco,  $10,890. — ^Toys,  $2,640. — Type,  $430. — ^Uifabrellas  and  paa-- 
asols,  $3,307. — ^Vegetables,  $31,366. — Wax,  manufactures  ef,  $673. — 
Wood,  $21,363. — Wool,  manufactures  of,   $10,916. — Zinc,   $18,209. 

According  to  a  law  passed  in  December  14,  1918,  which 
provides  for  the  refunding  of  the  interior  debt  by  issuing  10,000,- 
000  colones  ($2,500,000,  according  to  present  exchange  values) 
in  bonds.  Government  monopoly  of  matbhee  and  cigarette  p£eper 
was  established. 

The  importation  of  wood  or  wax  matches  and  cigarette 
paper  in  sheets  or  packets,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles  in  the  country,  can  be  made  only  by  the  Executive,  to  be 
sold  by  wholesale,  but  under  the  condition  that  they  be  retailed 
according  to  government  regulations. 

The  importation  or  manufacture  by  private  persons  of  wood 
or  wax  matches  or  cigarette  paper  in  sheets  and  packets  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fraud  on  the  Treasury  and  they  are  treated  as 
contraband. 

A  special  stamp  tax  of  1  centimo  a  box  is  imposed  on  the* 
stock  of  wood  or  wax  matches  in  the  country;  for  each  sheet, 
or  packet  of  60  pieces  of  cigarette  paper,  3  centimes. 

Merchants  in  Costa  Rica  have  been  slow  in  orderiiig  goods 
from  abroad  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  situation. 
Exchange  has  been  high  and  constantly  varying.  Stocks  of  goods 
are  now  very  low. 

Consuls  of  Costa  Rica  are'  located  in  the  following  cities  of 
the  United  iStates:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Galveston,  Tex.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

4 

CUSTOM  REGUIiATIONa 

The  Costa  Rican  Customs  Regulations  provide  that  the  con- 
signee must  present  the  commercial  invoice  with  the  original  bill 
of  lading  in  order  to  obtain  delivery  of  the  cargo.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  entails 'upon  the  consignee  the  neces. 
sity  of  preparing  a  provisional  invoice  which  must  be  presented 
to  the  customs  together  with  a  deposit  of  $2.50  (American  gold) 
as  a  guaranty  for  the  production  of  the*  commercial  invoice-  Ship- 
pers are,  therefore,  urged  to  make  it  their  invariable  practice  to 
forward  to  the  consignee  on  the  steamer  carrying  the  cargo  two 
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copies  of  commercial  Invoices,  together  with  the  steamship  bill 
of  lading. 

Commercial  invoices  prepared  in  Spanish  and  signed  by  ship- 
per  should  contain  the  following  particulars:  Date  of  invoice, 
name  of  steamer  and  master,  port  of  entry,  name  of  consignee, 
marks  and  numbers,  number  and  kind  of  packages,  gross  weight 
of  each  package  and  total  weight  in  kilos,  substance,  class,  and 
name  of  merchandise  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Costa 
Rican  tariff,  value  of  merchandise  in  American  gold,  expense  of 
merchandise  to  the  port  of  entry  or  destination  in  American  gold, 
and  origin  or  merchandise. 

Compliance  with  the  above  regulations  will  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  cargo,  eliminate  complications  and  additional  expense 
to  the  consignee,  and  result  in  better  trade  relations  generally. 

Financing  Foreign  Trade. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  financed  by  30,  60  and  90 
day  bills.  The  local  seller  draws  on  a  credit  opened  by  the 
American  importer,  but  generally  against  bill  of  lading.  This 
credit  is  ordinarily  open  in  the  United  States  on  one  per  cent, 
acceptance  commission  and  six  per  cent,  interest.  Bills  drawn  in 
dollars  on  New  York  always  find  a  ready  sale.  The  currency  in 
which  the  local  exporters'  bills  are  drawn  depends  on  the  destina- 
tion of  the  goods;  if  for  Europe,  generally  in  sterling,  but  even 
some  of  that  trade  is  in  dollars.  Before  the  war  most  was  in 
sterling,  because  the  chief  exi^ort,  coffee,  was  mostly  to  England. 
European  credits  are  usually  90  days;  in  the  United  States  30,  60, 
90  days,  and  drawings  accordingly.  These  are  usually  sold  to 
one  of  the  local  banks  or  private  bankers. 

All  banks  and  bankers  are  kept  advised  by  their  correspond, 
ents  of  discount  and  exchange  rates  at  New  York. 

Drafts  and  currency  are  converted  into  local  currency  at  the 
ruling  rates  of  the  day,  which  are  regulated  much  by  the  supply 
and  the  demand. 

The  margin  or  profit  usually  calculated  in  the  purchase  of 
first-class  commerci-al  bills  is  one  of  two  points.  The  New  York 
discount  rate  is  taken  as  a  basis. 

In  the  import  trade  the  commission  for  collecting  clean  items 
on  San  Jos6  is  ^  per  cent,  documentary  items  the  same;  clean 
items  and  documentary  items  on  various  other  cities,  %  per  cent. 
The  commission  for  obtaning  acceptance  if  bill  is  not  to  be  left 
for  collection  is  ^  per  cent. 

The  bill  stamp  charges  in  Costa  Rica  are:  For  clean  items, 
2  centavos  ($0,093).  It  Is  customary  for  these  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  drawee  of  the  bills.  Deductions  for  stamp  charges 
are  never  made  from  remmittance  in  payment  of  such  collec- 
tions. No  charge  is  made  for  stamps  on  checks  remitted  in  pay- 
ment of  collections.  Protest  charges  are  6.50  colones  ($3.02). 
These  charges  are  collected  from  the  drawee,  if  payment  is  made 
after  protest. 

The  charge  or  expense  beyond  the  protest  fees  connected  with 
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the  return  of  dishonored  items  is  %  per  cent,  false  commission. 
Payment  of  such  charge  or  expense  should  be  made  by  a  deposit 
with  the  New  York,  bankers  of  the  house  or  blank  returning  the 
dishonored  item. 

It  is  customary  for  the  maker  of  the  draft  to  pay  the  collec- 
tion and  banking  charges,  and  not  for  the  importer  to  bear  these 
charges,  or  to  assutne  any  other  supplementary  payments  or 
charges. 

Local  banks  do  not  guarantee  the  payment  of  drafts  accepted 
by  any  firms. 

The  local  banker  giving  the  information  does  not  accept  the 
consignment  of  goods.  Parcels  may  be  sent  for  delivery,  with 
the  usual  charge  of  ^  per  cent,  on  city  items  and  %  per  cent, 
on  out-of-town  items,  upon  payment  or  acceptance  of  drafts. 

0|ne  month  is  allowed  for  making  entry  of  the  goods  at  the 
customhouse,  except  matches,  gasoline  kerosene,  powder,  and 
other  dangerous  or  explosive  goods,  when  48  hours  are  allowed. 
No  fine  is  imposed  but  a  storage  charge  of  60  centavos  per  100 
kilos  per  month,  or  fraction  thereof,  for  five  months  for  ordinary 
goods.  A  storage  charge  of  10  centa^vos  per  kilo  for  each  24 
hours  or  fraction  thereof,  beyond  the  48  hours,  is  charged  for 
dkngerous  or  explosive  articles  as  noted.  It  is  customary  for  the 
consignee  eventually  to  pay  these  charges.  The  goods  are  sold  at 
auction  if  not  entered  within  six  months  from  date  of  arrival  at 
the  customhouse.  The  Government  has  no  regular  storage  house 
but  makes  charges  as  above  for  the  time  the  goods  remain  under 
its  charge. 

The  bank  does  not  arrange  for  storing  the  goods  while  await, 
ing  clearance.  Drawage  charges  are  subject  to  bargain,  rates 
are  from  25  centavos  to  one  colon  for  a  single  package. 

No  insurance  is  available  for  goods  in  the  customhouse  in 
San  Jos6.  The  customer  generally  pays  all  charges  imposed  by 
delay  in  entering  the  goods. 

When  goods  arrive  in  advance  of  the  related  documents  they 
may  be  entered  by  giving  a  satisfactory  bond  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  usually  no  expenses  connected  with  this  pro- 
cedure.     Documents  almost  invariably  precede  the  goods. 

When  the  client  desires  to  sell  the  goods  the  local  bank  or 
banker  attends  the  sale,  If  authorized  to  do  so. 

If  instructions  are  given  to  have  the  goods  returned  storage 
or  customhouse  charges  and  reshlpping  charges  must  be  paid 
after  first  giving  the  Government  notice  of  the  intention  to  re- 
turn  the  goods.  They  must  first  be  cleared,  but  no  duty  need 
be  paid,  only  the  other  charges.  If  the  merchandise  is  returned 
to  the  country  of  shipment  after  duty  has  been  paid  a  refund  is 
obtainable,  less  possibly  some  small  charge. 

The  customary  phrase  to  be  included  in  drafts  drawn  on 
Costa  Rica  in  order  to  enable  a  remittance  of  the  full  face  amount 
of  such  bills  is  "AM  charges  for  account  of  drawee."  By  using 
this  phrase  all  collection^  charges  and  all  interest  is  understood 
to  be  collectible  from  the  drawee  and  to  be  remitted  by  the 
loca)l  bank. 
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CUSTOM  TARIFF. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  duties  now  in  for<;e  on  imports 
to  Costa  Rica.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  are  in  Costa 
Rican  money,  and  express  the  amount  collected  per  kilo,  gross 
weight,  of  merchandise: 

Earth,  Stones,  Crrstala,  Ceramic  and  Mineral  Prodnctii 

Cement,  coal  and  coke,  fertilizers,  raw  asphaltum,  earthenware 
tubes  for  sewers  and  diralning;  water  filters;  fiber  cement  In 
plates,  for  buildings;  free. — ^Stone.  marble,  Jastper,  alabaster,  raw  or 
In  blocks;  elates  for  roofs;  slates  for  use  in  schools,  with  or  with- 
out frames;  slate  pencils;  giypsum  powder;  common  o«r  hydraulic 
li-me;  millingr  stones;  bricks;  roof  tiles;  ventilating  shafts;  fire- 
stones;  carbons  for  electric  illght;  0.03. — ^Marble,  jasper,  alabaster, 
natural  or  artificial  atone,  manufactures  weighingr  over  fifty  kilos; 
blocks;  stones  for  art  works  and  Industrial  purposes;  earths  for 
fpalnt<s;  earthenware;  paving:  blocks;  tiles  and«  bricks;  tar  and  shoe 
polish;  earthenware  or  g:lass  jars;  mould  bottles,  without  engrav- 
ing, marks  or  lettering  for  drugs  or  foreign  preparations;  Infants' 
bottles;  advertisements;  skyilights;  placets  or  tiles;  0.05. — Window 
panes,  transparent,  without  drawing  or  coloring,  up  to  46  centi- 
meters long;  chinaware,  (plain,  non-varnished  f>lower-pots;  wood 
preserving  palmts;  0.10 — EJarthenware  or  porcelain  bath-tubs,  fur- 
niture, electric  Insulators  and  electrical  supplies  with  or  without 
metal;  reflectors,  vases,  letterings;  crystajl  vases,  glasses,  bottles 
and  all  ordinary  table  glassware;  emery  stoppers;  window  ipanes, 
painted  or  stained,  up  to  46  centimeters  long;  window  panes  of  any 
kind,  over  46  centimeters;  eledtric  bnlbs;  druggist  supplies;  barrel 
stoppers;  scientific  instruments;  oil  jars,  glass,  marble,  alabaster 
and  stone  mortars;  plates  for  furniture,  billiards  ^nd  soda  foun- 
tains; emery;  glass  powder;  grinding  stones;  manf;  putty;  plaster; 
billiard  chalk;  mineral  ochre;  stove  polish;  decorated  chinaware; 
plain  lamp  shades;  imitation  alabaster;  0.20. — ^Decorated  earthen- 
ware flow>er-ipots;  fine  or  Japanese  chinaware;  glass  eggs;  stained 
glass  tableware;  0.40. — Marble,  gypsum  and  artificial  stone  staitues 
weighing  •fox)m  10  to  15  kilos;  raw  mineral  talcum;  0.50.— (jl*lass 
crystal  or  terra-cotta;  paper  weight®,  Instands  or  fancy  flower- 
pots; fancy  bottles;  toys  and  statues,  weighing  from  2  to  10  Icilos; 
unframed  mirrors;  high  quality  paints  In  paste,  powder  or  cakes; 
dentists'  gyipsum  and  cement;  fancy  knobs;  1.00. — ^MaA-ble,  jasper, 
alabaster,  porcelain,  terra-cotta  and  glass;  art  goods,  not  less  ithan 
2  kilos  in  weight;  artificial  eyes,  eyeglasses  and  lenses,  watch 
glasses,  beads  or  any  other  art  object  used  as  personal  ornament, 
and  non-speclfled  objects  Hess  than  2  kilos  in  weight;  atomizers; 
candelabra  and  chandeliers;  unmanufactured  coral,  amber  and  jet, 
funeral  wreaths;  2  00. — Amber,  coral  and  jet  cigarette  holders  and 
art   goods;    5.00. 

Metal ■   and   Metal    Goods. 

Silver  dust,  bullion  or  bars  and  coins  except  gold;  prohibited. — 
Iron  or  stee;l  ralls,itles;  locomotives  for  railroads  and  tramways; 
gasoline  cars;  Iron  and  steel  bridge  parts;  boats  and  marine  en- 
gines; railroad  telegraph  and  teleiphone  equipment  Imported  ex- 
clusiveiy  for  mining  purposes;  machinery  and  supplies  for  extraction 
of  gums  and  balsams;  fire  pumps,  hose  and  extinguishers;  printing 
equipment  and  type;  filters;  bnoiys;  stone  crusherb;  fiuer  extracting 
machinery;  disinfecting  apparatus;  baflrbed  wire;  mosqultto  netting; 
Iron  and  steel  perforated  slates  for  bnlldlng  ipurposes;  machinery 
and  supplies  for  electric  light  plants;  free. — Gold  coins,  bullion 
bafrai  butter  and  cheese  machinery;  hydraulic  cranes;  windmills; 
iplows;  rollers;  harvesting,  cuiltlvatlng  and  sewing  machines;  graln- 
phaklng  machines  and  all  other  agricultural  machinery  and  tools; 
fanning  carts  and  wagons  with  wheels,  not  under  ten  eentlmeter 
rim;  Iron  shapes  for  building  purposies  and  iron  pipes  for  draining 
purposes;  air-tight  or  wooden  'tanks  or  sUos;  free. — Pig  Iron; 
«team,    gasoline    and   hydraulic   engines;    windlasses;    anchors;    tele- 
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grraph  and  telephone  poles;  quicksilver;  ship  cable  and  chains,  hav- 
ing:  over   one   centimeter   links;   cranes;    incubators;    0.02. — Knitting 
machines;    coffee,    rice,    suerar-cane    and    cacao    machineriy;    soap- 
making:  pans;  pipes  with  Joints  and   accessories,   notnlckel-pHated; 
scales   for   live-stock ;lisht,nlng:   rods;    galvanized   Iron   roofing:;    iron 
pldteq,   bars  and  rods;  anvils;  hooips;  copper  Junk;  advertising:  iron 
plates;    0.04. — ^M«tal   axles;    picks;    scythes;    excavators   and    similar 
Implements;    metad    solder;    imetal    ing:ots,    plates    or    sheets,    except 
gold,    silver    and    iron;    wire    screen    over    8    centimeters    between 
•screens;  ca;r  and  wagon  stpringrs;   gates;   perforated   pHates  for   cars, 
sinks,    or    coffee    machinery;    tin    paper    sheets;    chains    and    cables, 
islzes   from   one-half   to   one  centimeter;    horse-shoes;    wheelbarrows 
and  wheels  for  same;  m«tal  packing  for  walls;   asbestos   far  pack- 
ing purposes;   tanks   over  1.000  litres   capacity;   architectural  orna- 
ments over  five  kilos  in  weight;  sculptures  and  tombstones  weigh- 
ing   over    100    kilos;    cast-iron    pans,    boilers    and    kitchen    utensils; 
laige   electrical  >accumiilators   and  transformers;    Industrial   machin- 
ery  and    equipment;    oil   pressing   machines;    wedges   fot*   machines; 
electrical    in<dustrial    machines;    merry-go-rounds    and    eimilar    ma- 
chines;    diving    machines;     truck     wheels;     railroad     soylkes;     water 
pumps;  Jacks;  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles;   coffee  grinding  machines; 
smoke    stacks    and    machinery    parts;    large    drills;    forges;    stream 
engine   grates;   plow   blades;    tin   cans   without   letterings  or   stamp- 
ings;   flower    pots    weighing    over    46    kilos;    hoists    weighing    not 
over  2  kiloe;   auto   trucks:   0.06. — Common  metal   wire,  covered  with 
plain    or   rubber   or  ttarred  cloth;   nai«ls.   screws,    rivet  plates,    bolts, 
nuts,   rivets  and  tacks;   hunting  ammunition;  coffee   grinders,  oper- 
ated  by   hand;    sewer   ventilators    and    grates;   large   electric   fans; 
lead   pipes;    wire   screens,    for   poultry   houses    from    8    to    10    centi- 
meters   between   threads;    iron    kitchenettes    and   parts;   w^ire    cable, 
under  one-half   centimeter   diameter;   bath    tubs   weighing   over    100 
kilos;* moulds;   carriage  axles;   0.16. — Iron   furniture;  floor   cleAoiers; 
steel    yards    over    46    kilos    capacity    and    weights;    tollets;i  carriage    . 
cushion   and   furniture   springs;   cant   and  wagon   wheels,    less   than 
10   centimeter   rim;   cart  and  wagon   frames;    copying  presses;   cash 
registers;    tyrpewriters;    kitchen   machines  except    tin,   aluminum    or 
nickel    plated;    ice-cream    freezers;    bolsters,    from    one-half    to   two 
kilos;   bronze   and   copper   pipes,  iplated;   metal  rods,   except  Iron   or 
curtain;    faucets;    wire    covered    with    cotton    or    flax    for    electrical 
uses;   tools;   machetes,   knives   for   industrial   and   kitchen   purposes; 
screw  eyes:  adzes;  flat  irons;  mortars;  hatchets;  enameled  and  gal- 
vanized   table    and    kiitchen    ware,    and    household   12 tensile;    stoves, 
heaters,     furnaces,     roas>ters    and     kitchen     drills;     gutters;     cattle 
brand    irons;    tanks   under    1,000    litres    capacity;    cast    iron    kitchen 
utensils,   not   otherwise  specified;  wire  oloth  for  strainers  and  sim-, 
ilar    uses    less    than     2    centi<meters    between    threads,    except    fine 
brass  wire  cloth;  office  grates;  casters;  iron  safes;  bath  tubs  under 
100    kilos,   except    those    of    tin;    manikins;    shelf    stands;    architec- 
tural ornaments,   not  made  of  tin,  and  weighing  from  1  to  6  kilos; 
machine   cranks:   water  meters;  manometers;   thermometers;   barom- 
eters;    compasses;     microscopes;     pantographs    and     similar    instru- 
ments;   surveying    chains;    laboratory    electric    machines    and    bat- 
teries;  boMer  cleaning  brushes;   bells  weighing  over   two  kilos   belt 
cramps;    electric    bells;    sculptures   weighing    from    60    to    100   kilos; 
iron    flower    pots,    10    to    46    kilos    in    weight;    non-specified    small 
machines;     gasoline,    steam    or ,  electric    automobiles;     motorcycles; 
0.20. — Fine  brass,   copper  and   bronze  furniture,   unornamented;   reed 
electric  lamps;  plain  lamps  and  lighting  supplies;  rat  traps;  bottle 
caps;   dental  paste  or   cream   tin   tubes;   iron   chains   under  one-half, 
centimeter;    iron    locks,     padlocks,    hinges;    metal    stoppers;    bottle' 
^steppers;    marking    stencils;    lock    knobs;    musical    Instruments,    ex- 
cept  toy;   tin   strainers;   tin.   brass    and    copper    domestic    utensils; 
aluminum   kitchen    ware;    saddle   frames;   steel   yards    for  less  than 
46  kilos;    window   and   door  springs;   mica  in'  plates  or  articles  for 
lighting  purposes  and  machinery;   iron  pulleys  under  one-hailf  kilo; 
architectural    ornaments    under    1     kilo;    tricycles;    toy    cants    an<x 
similar  articles;   0.40. — iKickel  plated   or   painted  Iron   buckles;   nails 
and   rivets   for   leather  goods;   furniture   casters;   tower   clocks;   ve- 
terinary instruments;   brass  and  copper  itender  hooks;   loadstone  In 
small   pieces;   brass,   copper   and  bronze  chains  except  for  curtains; 
0  60. — Bicycle    parts   and   accessories;    ink-stand   and   desk  sets,    not 
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fancy;  i>en  and  ipQncU  holders;  plain  metal  silverware;  fancy  hunt- 
ing: knives;  can  openers;  nut  crackers;  cork  screws;  pocket  knives; 
sciAsors  except  grarden  and  tinsmith;  razors;  hair-cu>tting^  ma- 
chines; brldres;  stirrups  and  spurs;  bells,  under  two  kilos;  knock- 
ers; i>aper  w<eiig:hts  and  hooks;  d'esk  stanvps  and  punches;  nickel 
plated  and  aluminum  utensils  for  the  kitchen,  tablo  and  bath 
room;  writing-  .pens;  toys;  skates;  huniting:  loaded  cartridg^es;  fire 
and  air  arms,  up  to  6  millimeters  calibre;  wire  bird  cag:es;  baskets 
and  flower  baskets  wall  and  table  olocks;  postagre  scales;  labara- 
tory  balances;  surgical  instruments;  draftsmen  cases;  sculptured, 
10  to  50  kilos  in  weight;  commercial  signs;  electrical  wire,  cov- 
ered with  silk  or  wool;  manicuring  cases  and  parts;  curtain  coip- 
per  and  bronze  chains,  rods  and  knobs;  metal  umbrella  f ramies; 
laboratoriy  stllis  (permit  from  government  is  required);  glass 
cutting  diamonds;  desk  electric  fans;  cane-ringrs;  bronze  powden 
paste  or  liquid;  baby  carriages;  m>etal  flower-pots,  2  ito  10  kilos 
in  weight;  1.00. — Plain  met£ul  strings  for  musical  instruments;  com- 
mon metal"  needles;  uncovered  buttons;  eyelets;  brooches;  pins; 
fans;  fis-hing  hooks;  eye-glass  <rims;  opera  glasses  without  ipearl, 
totoise-shelil  or  ivory;  cigar  cases;  money  cases;  masks;  beads; 
thimbles;  medals;  pencil  holders;  lighters;  buckles,  except  for 
.leather  goods;  hair  pins;  spangiles;  key  rings;  keys;  button  hooks; 
fan  frames;  corset  steels;  covered  wire  fo-r  millin'ers;  bugle  beads; 
gold  and  bronze  leaf;  hand  bells;  hawks  bells;  watch  springs; 
crosses,  crucifixes  and  imagos  of  saints;  fancy  ink  stands  and  seits; 
fancy  flower  Vases;  candelabra  and  chandeliers;  unload>ed  cart- 
ridges; fulminents;  filowers,  palms,  planits,  funeral  wreaths  and 
'metallized  natural  flowers;  shooting  gallery  capsules;  siilver  and 
gold  plated  ornamental  or  domestic  utensMs;  caskets;  non-plated 
watches;  fancy  table  or  wall  clocks;  imitation  Jewelry;  curtain 
hooks  and  rings;  women's  belts;  sculptures,  under  10  kiilos;* flower 
pots,  under  2  kilos;  watch  movements  and  parts;  2  00. — Revolver 
capsules;  3.00. — Hunting  fire-anps,  pistols  and  revolvers;  5.00. — 
Swonxls,  fencing  foils,  daggers,  knives,  sabers  and  blades;  stiletto 
canes;  .fire-arms  parts;  metal  fencing  gloves;  9.00. — Sharpshooting 
rifles  ijnported  only  with  government  permit;  10.00  each. — ^War 
material,  prohibited. — Solid  silverware;  watches,  j©weJry,  etc.;  6.60 
per  kilo. — Gold  tableweure,  solid  gold  and  gold  filled  watches;  gold 
plate  and  leaf  for  dentists  and  other  purposes;  Jewelry,  iprdciouB 
stones  and  .pearls;  10%'  ad-valorem  on  the  amount  of  the  invoice. 
If  the  government  inspectors  suspect  under  valuation  theiy  hav« 
the  authority  to  have  the  artlcdes  valued  by  experts. 

Textiles   and   Fibers. 

Knitting  yaim.  raw  cotton  with  seed;  free. — Raw  cotton  with- 
out seed;  raw  fiber;  packing  cotton;  (packing  bags;  water-proof 
sheets  for  packing  and  roofing  purposes;  flax  fabric  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bags;  machine  belts;  fishing  nets;  raw  reed;  0.05. — 
Cord,  string  and  cable;  fibre  baskets;  floor  cleaning  brushes;  sta- 
ble and  artisan  brushes;  hose;  packing;  floor  mats;  mining  fuse; 
€.06 — Wicks  for  cleaning  yarn:  flux  thread  and  oord;  floor  lino- 
leum; -mattress  and  pillow  hair;  cotton  string;  raw  flax;  flben 
door  mats;  shoe  brushes;  upholstering  bands;  0.20. — Fiber  brooms; 
€.30. — Cotton  thread;  embroidering  canvas;  bleached  cotton  fabric; 
iindyed  canvas;  lamp  wick;  awnings;  tents;  rubber  cloth  and  imi- 
tation Jeather;  buckram  and  tailor  padding:  boat  sails;  undyed 
drills;  0.35. — Cotton  fabrics,  white  and  sheeting:  carpets  wlthouit 
wool;  vegetable  fiber  and  straw  mattresses  and  pillows;  cotton  and 
flax  sad'^le  belts;  prepared  canvas  for  artists;  cotton  harnesses: 
0.45. — Cotton  drills;  curtains;  ducks,  white  or  dyed,  etc.;  cotton  bed 
covers  and  mattresses;  umbrellas  and  parasols;  bridles;  cotton 
blinds;  blind  rods;  mattress  cover  fabrics;  oil  cotton  overalls; 
fibre  brushes,  hair  and  clothes;  0.60. — Cotton  percale;  pique,  gauze, 
muslin,  cambric,  nainsook,  flannel  and  similar  fabrics;  flax  fabric 
and  sailcloth:  linen  drills;  rubber  cloth  table  covers;  flax  shoe 
soles;  0.80. — Cotton,  flax  o-r  reed  toys;  hammocks;  traveling  bags; 
fine  baskets;  slippers;  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery;  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  non-embroidered  aprons;  shawls:  belts  and  bands: 
flag,  napkin  and  table  cloth  fabrics;  linen  batiste;  sheeting  and 
similar  fabrics   with  or  without  cotton;   duck  leggTns;    cotton  mos- 
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quitto  nettingrs;  flax  table  covers:  whips;  fiber  sole  sandals;  1.00. 
— Cotton  napkin-s;  table  cloths;  sheets;  pillow  cases  and  quilts,  not 
embroidered;  baby  clothing;  collars,  cuffs  and  shirt  fronts;  hat  end 
umbreLIa  covers;  iplain  working  gloves;  bath  gloves  and  similar 
articles;  shawls  with  or  without  silk  fringe;  umbrellas  of  mixed 
Bilk;  stamped  curtain  fabrics;  table  cloths;  flax  curtains;  elastic 
shoe  cloth;  1.50. — Oottbn  ribbons,  strings,  gairters,  suspenders,  re- 
ducing bands,  crinoline,  petticoats,  or  shields;  covered  buttons  and 
heels;  elastic  cloth  for  ganters;  underwear,  ijot  knitted;  men's 
shirts;  cotton  pajamas;  crepe;  mosquito  n«ts;  cut  filower  leaves; 
imitation  gold  and  silver  cloth;  palm  hat&;  flags;  *bath  Tobes;  shoe 
tops;  lamp  shades;  fancy  bags;  straw  braid  for  milliners  and  hat- 
ters; lin-en  damask;  cotton  curtains,  except  laee;  vest  pieces;  linen 
sheets  without  needlework,  embroidery  or  trimmings;  2.00. — Ootton 
or  flax  laces,  embroideries,  needlework,  trimmings,  passemeniterie; 
men's  suits;  mixed  stlk  shawls  and  mantles;  gloves;  neckties;  shoe 
ilning  whether  elastic  or  not;  lace  bedcovers  and  quilts;  embroid- 
ered muslins,  pillow  cases,  bed  covers,  and  aprons;  artificial  flow- 
ers: fine  cotton,  palm  or  straw  hats  and  hat  shapes;  voile;  2.50. — 
Half  finished  clothes;  linen  sheets,  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  tabile 
covers,  towels,  shirt  fronts,  cuffs,  collars,  bibs,  pillow  cas-es,  table 
covers  and  similar  articles,  with  or  withouit  cotton  mixture;  cotton  ^ 
with  silk  on  one  side,  such  as  sateen,  except  plush;  2.50.  (Fabrics 
with  silk  on  both  sides  are  classed  as  all  silk.) — Cotton  shoes,  3.00. 
- — Fibre  hats,  cigar  cases  and  similar  articles;  linen  clothes;  mer- 
cerized hosiery;  cotton  and  straw  hats  trimmed  with  feathers,  rib- 
bons, etc.;  vegetable  fibre  fabrics  imitating  silk;  linen  trimmings 
with  or  without  cotton;  colored  cotton  fabrics  for  walls  or  similar 
purposes;     4.00. 

Animal   Text  I  leu. 

Felt  in  pieces;  0.05. — ^Hair,  bristle  and  wool  waste;  hair  and 
bristle  brushes;  artisans'  BTtishes;  hat  making  felt;  knitting  wool; 
0.20 — Embroidering  wool;  hair,  bristle  and  '  wool  fcr  mattresses; 
0.40. — Wool  covers,  without  silk;  >horse  blankets;  0.80. — ^Wool  baize; 
wool  umbrellas  and  pa;rasols;  insoles;  hair  or  bristle  brushes 
(clothes,  itooth  or  nail);  artist  hair  brushes:  shaving  brushes;  bris- 
tle cloth;  wool  or  hair  mattresses  and  pildows;  toyo;  1.00. — ^Wool 
carpets  and  valises;  alpacas;  merinos  wool,  linings,  etc.;  plain 
white  flannels;  damask  and  Imitation;  plush  with  or  without  cotton 
mixture;  flag 'cloth;  wool  hats,  unfurnished;  shawls,  with  or  with- 
out cotton  mixture,  but  without  silk;  1.50. — Woolen  broadcloth; 
worsted  fabrics  and  flannels,  except  white,  with  or  without  mix- 
ture; wraps,  mantles  and  shawls  with  or  without  silk  ornaments; 
'table  covers;  men's  hats  and  untrimmed  women  and  children  caps 
and  hats;  umbrellas  and  parasols  with  a  silk  mixture;  artificial 
silk  thread  for  knitting  and  sewing  puTposes;  women's  wraps  with  . 
silk  mixture;  high  grade  covers  with  or  without  silk  embiroidieries; 
men's  wool  night  caps;  2.00. — ^Woolen  underwear;  mufflers;  crepe 
and  voile;  wool  and  silk  umbrella  covers;  wool  spatd  and  legging^; 
wool  covered  butitons  and  heels;  wool  edastic  for  shoes;  finished 
flags;  silk  mixed  cairpets  and  rugs;  silk  umbrellas  and  parasols; 
raw  silk  and  sUk  thread;  cotton  fabrics  with  linen,  wool  or  silk, 
but  with  cotton  or  wool  predominating;  cotton  or  wool  with  silk 
mixture  hat  linings,  for  men;  2.50.  (Fabrics  with  silk  on  both  sides 
are  classed  as  pure  sik.) — (Human  hair  and  imitation,  raw  or  manu- 
factured; wool  olo.thes,  with  or  without  trimmings  or  other  mate- 
rial (clothes  made  of  crepe  or  voile  with  silk  lining  are  rated  as . 
silk);  ribbons,  bows,  laces  passementerie,  bands,  elastic  tissue; 
church  attire;  wool  curtains,  with  or  without  mixture;  silk  elastic 
cloth  for  shoes;  bass  strings;  mixed  silk  wraps;  silk  carpets  and 
rugs;  cushions  with  silk  covers;  umbrella  covers;  silk  covered  but- 
tons and  heels;  silk  hammocks;  wool  and  silk  underwear  and 
shirts;  4.00. — Woolen  shoes;  4.50. — Silk  ribbons;  elastic  cloth;  gar- 
ters, suspenders,  corsets,  neckties,  gloves,  shawls,  wraps,  bed- 
covers, table  covers,  flags,  cu'rtains,  handerkchiefs  and  passemen- 
teries; silk  fabrics:  silk  underwear;  silk  shirts;  women  and  chil- 
dren's silk  and  wool  hats,  trimmed:  men's  silk  hats;  pure  silk  hat 
linings  for  men;  5.50. — S^k  shoes;  6.75. — Silk  clothes,  with  or  with- 
out  lining  and   trimming^   of  other   material;  7.50. 
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Paper   and   Mannfacturea, 


I 


Newspapers;  white  newsprint;  free — Cardboard  and  wrapping 
papers;  paper  bag^;  paper  box€s  without  lettering;  maps,  designs, 
print'ed  books  with  .plain  binding;  blank  books  for  schools;  writing 
paper,  not  printed;  filter  paper;  blotting  paper;  colored  cardboard, 
miwlc  paper;  fprinted  music;  sand  or  emeny  paperr;  printed  or  li- 
thographic advertisements,  unframed;  plain  almanacs;  waterproof 
pajper  for  roofing;  paper  pulp;  toilet  paper;  tags;  colored  printing 
paper;  0.06. — Papier  macb6,  in  blocks  or  sheets,  or  manufactured  in 
household  utensils,  painted  or  varnished,  without  ornaments;  paper 
brics  and  waills;  boxes  for  packing  shawls;  colored  ipap&r  and  card- 
board for  the  manufacture  of  flowers,  ballons.  and  simLlar  arti- 
cles; cigarette  paper,  cut;  letter  copying  paper;  blank  books;  wall 
paper;  tnansiparent  photographic  paper;  oiled  paper;  (tangde-foot; 
paper  patterns;  plain  cardboard  covers  for  books;  IhovLng  picture 
films;  cement  paper  in  blocks,  mouldings  or  ornaments  for  build- 
ings; 0.20 — Commercial  blanks  and  printed  labels;  0.25. — Paper 
lanterns;  shoe  tiiw;  desk  blottetra  and  portfolios;  pianola  rolls;  rub- 
ber or  painted  paper,  Imitation  leather;  envelopes;  not  ornamenifd 
cardboard  pieces  for  photographs;  architectural  ornaments,  painted 
or  varnished;  writing  papeir  boxes;  candy  paper  boxes  and  bon- 
bonieres;  paper  napkins;  plain  lamp  shades;  0.40. — Paper  cuffs,  col- 
lars and  shirt  fronts;  paper  home  ornaipents;  toys;  chess-  games, 
lottery  games,  playing  ca»rds  and  similar  articles;  valises  and  trav- 
eling bags;  flower  paper;  giU  or  imitation  silver;  confetti,  stream- 
ers and  carnival  toys;  manicure  cases;  stumps;  jewel  or  eyeglass 
cases;  gilt  cards  for  photographs;  picture  frames  with  or  without 
glass;  framed  adverti-sements;  picture  albums;  crepe  paper;  paper 
fulTninants;  1..00. — Cards,  printed  or  not;  portraits,  ^otographs  and 
paintings;  decalcomanlas;  paper  flowers,  leaves,  fans,  masks  and 
any  other  fancy  goods;  fancy  almanacs;  bank  bills;  notary  seals; 
printed  books,  bound  w^ith  bone,  pearl,  ivory,  tortoise-shell  and 
similar   materials;    paper   buttons;    2.00. 

"Wood   and    Other   Vetgretal   Material  and  Manufaetnrea   of. 

Wood  and  tin  boxes,  exclusively  for  packing  and  exporting 
fruits  and  vegetables;  boats  and  ships;  free. — ^Axles  for  carts  ana 
wagons;  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery;  yokes;  barrels, 
hoops,  casks  and  hogsheads;  oars;  handles;  railroad'  ties;  shingles: 
wheelbarrows  and  parts;  pulleys;  boxes  for  soap,  vermicelli,  cheese, 
fruits,  and  d/rugs,  without  label;  raw  corozo  or  vegetal  ivory;  raw 
rubber;  olT  hands  for  machines;  pulleys  of  more  than  2  kilos  in 
weight;  raw  feather  grass;  0  06. — Wyeing  barks;  feather  grass 
mats:  rubbeir  packing  for  machines;  natural  moss;  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles;  shovels;  palls;  bath  tubs;  cans,  basins,  and  wash 
boards;  shoe  lasts;  hat  blocks;  patterns  and  forms;  globes; 
baskets;  rubber  hose;  0.10. — Frames  for  cars,  carts  and  wagons, 
and  wheels  for  same,  with  rims  of  less  than  10  centimeters;  cab- 
inet woods;  staircases  and  parts  of;  merry-go-rounds;  boxes  for 
cigars  and  similar  purpose.*?,  unvarnished;  bellows';  levers;  unpaint- 
ed  and  ornamental  mouldings;  clothes  wringers;  barrel  faucets; 
hoists  of  one-half  and  tw^o  kilos  in  weight;  parquet  flooring;  dress- 
making forms;  spikes  for  telephones  and  telegraphs;  sculptures 
over  10  kilos;  toilet  accessories;  doors  and  windows;  reed  doors 
and  screens:  scientific  and  drawing  instruments;  cameras;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  apparatus;  phonographs,  etc.;  lighting  sup- 
plies; gymnasium  equipment;  wheels  for  carriages  with  rubber 
tires;  raw  cork;  rubber  tile  for  floors;  straw  tubes;  rubber  tires 
and  cement  to  repair  them;  kitchen  utensils;  0.20. — Furniture  of 
wood,  not  veneered  and  without  mirrors;  0.25. — Furniture  with 
parts  of  willow,  reed  or  imitation,  and  parts  of;  0.35. — Trunks; 
billiards  and  similar  games;  billiard  cues;  coaches,  carriages,  busses 
and  wheels  for  same;  separate  parts  for  vehicles;  saddle  frames 
and  stirrups;  matches;  hoists  of  less  than  one-half  kilo  in  weight; 
painted,  varnished  and  gilded  mouildings;  unornamented  coffins; 
Minds;  rubber,  cork  and  wooden  mats;  door  signs;  organs,  pianos 
and  all  string  and  wood  Instruments,  except  toys;  trtoydes;  pa* 
pering  boards;  0.40* — Furniture,  veneered  not  upholstered,  0.45. — 
Furniture.  Vienna,  and  willow,  Chinese  style;  0.51. — Frames,  with- 
out   lining,    for    pictures;    wooden    rods    for    blinds;    cloth,  rwool    or 
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linen  screens;  trays;  cotton  rubber  coats;  0.60. — Furniture,  uphol- 
stered with  silk  fabric;  0.75. — Statues,  wooden,  of  2  to  10  kilos  in 
wteigrht;  pencils;  fancy  boxies  of  moo-'e  than  2  kUos  in  w^eiffht;  sew- 
\ng  boxes,  paiper  or  ca/rd  cases,  etc.;  cases  for  musical  instruments; 
painting:  boxes;  stereoscopes;  baby  carrlagres;  cloth  lined  frames; 
wood  and  rubber  toys,  chess  grames  and  boairds;  combs;  bdotters; 
pen  holders:  knobs  and  rods  for  curtains;  rubber  ooats,  with  ma- 
terial of  wool;  rubber  le^eringrs,  shoes,  boots,  caps,  etc.;  (rubber 
stamps;  rubber,'  gruttapercha  and  cork  sheets,  mattresses,  life- 
savers,  cushions,  syringes,  bottles,  corks,  and  all  non- ornamental 
£roods;  painted  moss;  fanay  baskets;  rakes;  1.00. — Furniture,  with 
ivory,  pearl,  tortoise-shedl  or  metal  work;  fancy  boxes  of  less  than 
2  kilos;  sculptun-es  less  than  2  kilos  In  welg^ht;  coffins  lined  with 
wool  or  silk;;  rubber  or  wooden  heels;  hard  rubber  and  cork  or- 
naments, less  than  2  kilos  In  welgrht;  rubber  coats  with  silk,"  wood, 
trubber,  corozo  and  vegretable  covers;  fans  and  all  fancy  sroods; 
corset  steels;  natural  plants  and  flowers,  dried  for  ornamental 
purposes;  fountain  pens;  2.00. — Canes,  without  silver  or  grodd;  4.00. — 
Timber  boards,  poles,  etc.,  for  bulldingr  purposes;  when  im- 
ported for  the  province  of  Limon,  0.0143;  same  when  Imiported  for 
other  provinces;  0.02. — Wood,  doors  and-  windows,  without  accesso- 
ries,   for  the   province  of  Lim6n;   0.045. 

HIdeH    and    ADlmnl    Substances.       f 

Tallow,  for  the  manufacture  of  ?oap:  0.02. — Greases  for  soap; 
dry,  salted  hides;  bones,  raw;  machine  belts;  0  05. — Sperm;  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell,  .raw;  common  sole  leather;  "Old  Dutch  Cleanser"; 
washing:  soap;  ivory  soap;  leather  hose;  0.16.— Candles  of  siperm 
or  compos'ltion ;  wax  for  shoes  and  fIoo>i-s;  composition  for  tools. 
cdpyinK  and  phonogrraph  records;  0.20. — Fine  (leather;  tanned  furs; 
cut  sole  leather;  parchment  and  imitation;  leather  saddles,  trunks, 
vall&es,  straps,  leggins,  etc.;  razor  stroips;  sandals;,  aprons;  feath- 
©re  for  mattresses  and  pillows;  0.70. — Sheep  and  goat  furs;  raw 
whalo-bone;  wax  candles;  horn,  leather  or  bone  combs,  purses, 
pocket-books,  etc.;  leather  hat  bands;  whips;  to«ys;  belts;  dentists' 
composition;  fine  .Uather  dusters;  1.00 — Common  leather  shoes  with 
double  soles;  horn,*  leather  and  bone  buttons,  cigrarette  holders, 
pipes,  hooks  and  passementerie;  leather  glovies;  common  spongres; 
feather  pens;  tooth  picks;  mattresses  and  cushions  of  feathers; 
wax  articles,  except  candles;  corset  and  whale  steels;  2.00. — Calf 
shoes:  3.00. — Strings,  for  musical  Instruments;  feathers  for  hats; 
stuffed  birds;  feather  capes;  bath  sponges;  artificial  teeth;  fu^r 
for  coats,  and  trimmings;  kid  gloves;  canes;  ivory  and  tortoise- 
s^hell  pen  holders,  opera  grlasses.  book  covers,  buttons,  comb9,  side- 
combs,  etc.;  Ivory  brilliard  balls  and  chess  .^ames;  4.00. — Shoes  of 
finer  leather  than  calf;  5.25 — shoe  findings  pay  according:  to  the 
material  iplus   a  surtax   of   25%. 

Foodstuffs. 

Cuw-peas,  beans.  Jerusalem  peas,  living:  plants,  seeds  of  for- 
eign grass,  grain  refuse  used  as  fodder;  packed  hay;  free. — Fresh 
fruits,  ice.  fresh  eggs,  fresh  frozen  meat,  wheat;  0.02. — Rock  aaJt, 
imported  for  the  province  of  I;Im6n,  0.03. — Barley  and  other  cereals; 
.«ieeds,  other  than  grass;  chestnuts,  almonds, -etc.,  with  shells;  milk 
in  po'wder  form  or  sterilized;  malt  for  beer;  0  05. — ^Wheat  flour; 
i-ommon  rock  salt;  potato  flour;  0.07. — Common  salt  in  grain;  0.06. 
— Maple  sugar;  flour  of  corn  and  other  cereals;  corn  starch;  hops 
and  must  of  barley  or  of  any  other  substance;  oats,  wheat,  and 
other  ground  cereals;  gelatine  and  tapioca;  dried  or  smoked  meats 
in  brine  which  are  not  hams,  sausages,  nor  lard;  saated  fillers; 
pearled  barley;  ired  wine  in  bottles;  0.08. — Rice;  colored  beans; 
0.08. — Sugar,  not  refined;  0.10. — Beer;  vinegar;  soda  drinks;  hams, 
rausages,  etc.;  dried  or  smoked  fish,  salted  or  In  brine;  raw"  pea- 
nuts; lactogol;  macaroni,  vermicelli,  crackers,  and  aill  starch,,  food, 
not  specified;  bird  seed;  pig's  meat  in  brine;  coffee  in  grain;  red 
wine  In  barrel.s.  not  over  15%  alcohol;  0.15. — Condensed  milk,  pure, 
with  sugar,  containing  9.5%  of  cream,  and  25%  of  solid  substances; 
0.15. — White    wines,    not    sparkling.    In    bottles;    St.    Rafael    wine    In 
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bottl-es;  0.18. — Oinnamon,  stick  or  ground;  spices:  grround  coffee; 
dry  garlic;  starch;  0.20. — Pure  .lard;  0.12. — Pig's  lard;  cheese;  ba- 
con; 0.21.— Granules  of  pure  sugar;  potatoes,  pickled  meats,  fish, 
i:;auces  and  vegetables;  preserved,  dried  and  sugared  fruit;  cider  of 
not  over  89^  alcohol;  dry  and  sweet  win-es,  not  sparkiling,  flavored, 
bottled;  pure  fruit  juice;  fresh  vegetables;  0.25. — Refined  sugar; 
beef  fat;  condensed  milk,  except  as  specified  above;  0.30. — White, 
dry,  or  «wee't  wines,  not  sparkling,  in  barrels  or  -demijohns;  com- 
mon tea;  San  Rafael  wine,  in  barrels  or  demijoihns;  0.40. — Sweet  or 
dry  wines,  not  sparkling",  filavored,  in  barrels  or  demijohns;  con- 
fectionery; jelly;  iplum  pudding;  molfort  pastlUes;  non-<i^p>eoified 
foodstuffs;  ocainaltine;  vegetal  milk;  cocoa;  ground  peanuts;  non- 
alcohoilic  and  n  on -medicinal  ayrups;  fruits  preserved  in  alcohol; 
boe  honey;  cocoa  beansf  0.50. — ^Liquors  and  spiinits,  up  ito  60%  al- 
cohol; mixed  drinks;  bottled  bitters;  1.20. — Sparkling  wines;  cider 
over  8%  -alcohol;  1.50.— Liquors  and  spirits,  in  barrels  or  demi- 
johns; 2.40. — The  imiportation  of  liquors  containing  over  60%  al- 
cohol and  of  ordinary  alcohol  is  prohibited. 

Chemlcaliiy '  DrDir%    PerfmneSy    Etc. 

Veterinary  remedies;  Taltusa  Virus;  gasoline;  sarnol,  carbo- 
I'ine,  oreoline,  sulphide  of  carbon;  thymol;  free. — Pitch;  0.01. — Cre- 
«ol  emulsion;  cirude  sodium  sulphate;  crude  oil;  quicksilver;  crude 
sodium  silicate;  cyanide  of  potassium;  crude  phospha/tes,  nitrates 
and  sulphates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium  and  calcium;  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  iron;  dynamite  Xonly  with  Government  per- 
mit); potash  and  Tioda  ashe«:  raw  caustic  potash  and  soda;  indus- 
trial crude  cotton  oil,  0  02. — Chailk;  paraffine;  stearlne;  stearic,  pal- 
metic,  and  oleic  acids;  palm  and  cotton  oils  in  barrels;  animal  car- 
bon; chloride  of  lime;  mineral  waters;  glucosine;  liquid  carbonic 
aoid;  calcium  carbide;  lubricating  substances;  sulphuric  acid,  in 
iron  drums;  sublimated  sulphur;  commercial  copper  sulphate;  com- 
mon lubricating  grease  for  wagons;,  comipercial  acids;  comme-rcial 
sulphuric  acid  except  In  iron  drums;  refined  petroleum;  vegetal 
dyes;  vegetaJ  oils;  cod-liver  oil;  liquid  ammonia;  tincal;  precipi- 
tated sulphur;  alum;  tanning  extracts;  hide  preservers;  smoke 
bQack;  commercial  ammonium,  carbonate  and  chloride;  lead  white; 
minium;  litharge;  sodium  bicaTbonate;  zinc  oxide;  waging  soda; 
commercial  .pota£(siu^i  chloride;  Epsom,  Glaber,  Rochelle  and  Carls- 
bad salts;  phosphorous;  Prussian  blue;  washed  talcum;  putnice 
stone;  Tripoli;  listerine;  lysol  and  similar  substances;  commercial 
turpentine  spirits;  benzine;  vaseline;  common  glue;  grallnuts;  In- 
dustrial ferments;  irennet;  surgical  cotton  and  cloth;  alabastine; 
pest  exterminators;  formaldehyde:  fumigating  substances;  tobacco 
curing  substances  in  amounts  of  not  'less  than  46  kilos;  commercial 
arsenic;  turpentine;  saltpeter;  common  paints,  in  powder  or  oil; 
vermiillion;  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  dextrine;  albumen;  precipita<tea 
chalk;  refined  machine  oil;  disinfecting  substances  in  cake  form; 
prescription,  druggist  equipment;  glas«  and  composition  mortars; 
portable  medical  electrical  batteries;  writing,  printing  and  stamp 
ink;  disinfecting,  non-specified  substances;  0.20. — Cinchona  bark; 
wines,  elixirs,  and  codllver  oil  emulsions;  cinchona  bark  and  meat 
extract;  citric,  tartaric  and  tannic  acids;  bichromate  and  perman- 
ganate of  potassium;  commercial  chlorate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  and 
sulphate  of  barium;  roots  of  Ipecacuana;  commercial  chlorate,  car- 
bonate, nitrate  and  sulphate  of  strontium;  cream  of  tartar  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  Iron;  reduced  iron;  rpalatol;  dried  perchloride  of 
iron;  copaiba  and  Gurgun  bajlsam;  pitch  of  Borgona.  Senegal,  copal, 
elemi.  lac.  sandarach,  'tragacanth,  and  Incense;  ictionola  and  sim- 
ilar substances;  grease  of  wool;  sugar-milk  and  non-specified  su- 
gars; glycerine;  offlolnal  soaps;  indigo  and  cochineal;  dyestuffs.  not 
specified;  meat  extract  and  meat  juice-;  extracts  of  malt  prepared 
for  pharmaQieuticail  purposes;  varnishes;  naphthaline;  wood  alcoho-l; 
bee,  vegetal  and  Japanese  wax;  mineral  wax;  0.40. — Alpeche  vegetal 
wax;  free. — Simple  vegetal  drugs,  not  specified;  commercial  aoe- 
t?ite  and  sulphate  of  copper;  red  preciipltate;  calomel;  subillmate; 
comme*rclal  black  sulphate  of  antimony;  commercial  sulphates  of 
calcium,  iron  and  potassium;  commercial  chloride  of  calcium;  pure 
phosphate   of   .sodium;    peroxide    of    manganese;    suJphate    of   nickel; 
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pure   carbolic,   nitric,   muriatic  and  su'lpharic   acids;   oxide   of  nitro- 
gen;    red    oxide    of    iron;    commercial    sulphide    of   sodium;    hyiposul- 
phide  of  sodium:   oxygen    in  cylinders;   Midy  pepsin;    toluol;   Lycopo- 
dium;  synol'  soap;  xytlol;  licorice  in  bars  or  pills;  acetone;;   crystal- 
ized  benzol;  citrate  of  magrn<esium;  effervescent  Saits;   cainphor;   or- 
ganic  colors,    non-specified;    liquid    vaseline;    non-sipeoified    greases; 
manna;   manita;   nutmeg;   quinine  salts   or  pills,   peivr'ls   or   capsuiles; 
capsules  of  castor  oil.   cod-liver,   and  copaiba   balsam;  sugared  pas- 
tUles;    plasters,    adhesive,    in    cloths;    empty    cfupsules;    tablets    and 
pills  of  sublimate;  peptone  and  peptonized  medicinal  soaps  without 
perfume;   .perfumed  soaps,    loo^   and   without   wraps,  in    cakes,    no. 
more  than  60   grammes   in   w«ight;   0.60. — Vegetal  drugs,   pulverized, 
not   specified;   natural   badsams,    not   specified;    chemical   substances, 
not    specified;     liquid    pharmaceutical     preparations,     not     specified; 
cocoa  butter;  miedicAne  chests,  empty  or  filled  with  tinciures;  toilet 
soaps,   not   perfuitied,   not  specified;   nitrate   of  silver;   pcpsine,   pan- 
creatine,   diastase   and    maltine;    vegetajl    charcoal    in    powder    form; 
menthol;    saffron^;    acetozono;    cups    of    quasia;    anaqulnina;    sealing 
wax;    balsams;    carmine;    santonine;    nitro-benzol;    oroton    oil;    band- 
ages and  similar  articles  for  surgeons;   clinical   thermometers;   sur- 
gical   instruments;    trusses,    suspensories;    pessaries,     bulbs,     elastic 
stockings,   abdominal   bands   and    other   instruments   and    appajratus 
for  medical,  surgical  and  orthopedicaJ  use,  not  specified;  pure  chem< 
leal   substances,    the   commercial    qualities    of    which    are    taxed    less 
than   one  colon   per   kilo;   shaving  soaps   and   cream,   not   pertumed; 
ajlum  sticks;    stratum;   sipirits,   essences  and   juices   of   fruit  for   syr- 
ups: "Pears"  soap,  not  perfumed;  oil  of  Chaulmuga;  perfumed  toilet 
waters;   empty  -seals;   aniline   colors;    Eureka;    1.00. — ^Uwrefined    gum 
powder;    toilet  vinegar   ahd    lotions;  (liquid  dental    prepartions;    hair 
waters   and   ointments;     benzo-naphthol   in   capsules;     non-specified 
remedies    in    capsule.s;     non-specified    medicinal    lablets;     uncoirered 
«om.pre6»ed  tablets;  fumigating  medicinaJ  pastilles;  1.50. — Perfumed 
medicinal  soap;  non-specified  dental  preparations;   raw   ofpium;   non- 
specified    medicinal    plasters;    ipodophiillne;     scamony;     non-specified 
perfjimed   toilet   soaps;    1.70. — Perfume    pastilles:    non-specified    gold, 
silver  €Lnd  platinum  salts;  gold  chloride:   depilatories:  medicinal   ex- 
tracts;  medicinal*  candles,   creams   and  jellies;    granulated   remedies; 
Milan    flies;    Saccharine:    Vaniilline;    mixed    powder    for    fire  works; 
pure    ethylic   alcohol;    Astier's    kola;    2.00. — ^Non-specified    dry    phar- 
maceutical   preparations:    dried    ferments    for    medical    use;    Sanato- 
gen;    tablets,    bulbs    and    pastilles    for    hypodermic    injections;    men- 
thol   pencils;    hypodermi<j    outfits;    medicine    pocketbooks;    perfume 
set  boxes;   serum  and  vaccine;    essential   oils    for   medical   purposes, 
natural    or    s»ynthetic,    not    otherwise    specified:    common    perfumes; 
eucalyptol;    3.00. — Non-specified    perfumery    and    toMet    preparations, 
such   as  cosmetics,  etc.;    non-specified   essential   oils   which   are    not 
used   exclusively   for  medical  purposes,   either   natural   or  syntheXlc; 
alkaloids,    naturajl   or    syntheitic,    and   their   salts;    essences   and   ex- 
tracts used  in  perfumery  or  in   the  manufacture  of  liquors;  enantic 
ether,    natural    or    syntheltic    musk;    civet    and    gra«y    amber;    con- 
tainers, boxes,  labels  and   circulars   for   foreign  pharmacal   prepara^ 
tlons,    when   imported   separately;   5.00. 

Sundrlea. 

Raw  and  chewing  tobacco,  2.00. — Cigajrettes,  cigars,  pipes,  and 
snuff  tobacco.  4.00. — Baggage  of  passementerie  ipays  only  0.03  for 
dockage. — Baggage  of  diplomats,  consuls,  theatrical  companies,  sir- 
ens, tools,  or  immigrants,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. — Cattle  and 
horses  for  breeding  purposes;  swine,  sheep,  dogs,  domestic  animals 
and  fowl,  are  also  free. — Samples  of  commercial  value  pay  0.05,  but 
duties  paid  may  be  irefun-ded  if  they  are  re-exported  exactly  in  the 
9am e  condition  as  th'ey  were  Imported.  Jewelry  and  goid  and  silver 
manufactures  are  not  considered  as  samples. 

Goods  not  specified  in  this  tariff  will  pay  same  duty  as  ar- 
ticles of  similar  nature.  Non-specified  goods  made  of  several  ma- 
terials  will   pay   as  similar   goods   of  the   predominating   material. 

Containers  paying  higher  duty  than  the  contents  will  be  taxeo 
•separately. 
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RXPORT   DUTIES. 

Woods,  "by  the  way  of  Puntarenas  or  any  other  port  of  the 
Pacific  coast;  free. — Fruits,  vesretables,  eairths,  minerals,  coffee,  «u« 
gar  and  mapl-e  eu£rar,  and  other  agrricultural  products;  free. — Furs; 
0.0-1/8. — General  merchandise;  0.01. — Bananas,  special  duty  In  Amer- 
ican money,  each  bunch;  0.01. — Bagrsagres;  0.03.— Cocoa;  frefe. — Oil- 
cloth; free. — Ghrain  refuse;  free. 

FINANCE. 

For  the  years  1916  to  1918  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Costa  Rica  is  as  follows: 

1916  1917  1918 


Revenue  $3,618,760  13,742.500  $4,586,500 

Kxpenditure  4.297.515  4,534,190  4.570,215 

The  national  expenditures  during  the  months  from  January 
to  November,  1918,  inclusive,  were  10,935,424  colones,  distribut- 
ed as  follows:  Legislation,  228,662;  administration  and  police, 
876,971;  Industry,  954,628;  foreign  relations,  194,388;  justice, 
359,641;  religion,  18,700;  charities,  154,343;  public  instruction. 
921,844;  war  and  police,  2,48&,625;  navy,  28,090;  treasury, 
1,582,574;  and  public  debt,  8,129,957.  The  national  receipts  in 
the  same  period  totaled  7,263.489  colones,  of  which  1,021.150 
were  customhouse  receipts;  2,232,100  were  liquor  taxes,  and 
1.115,607  fixed  import  tariffs. 

The  total  customhouse  receipts  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1918  were  1,021,150  colones,  distributed  as  follows:  San 
Jos^  customhouse,  386,117  colones;  Lim6n,  282,781;.  Puntarenas. 
303,098;  and  Sixaola,  49,154  colones. 

By  a  law  of  national  congress  of  February  17,  1919,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  Costa  Rica  was  authorized  to  advance  to  the 
Government  during  the  year  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
increase  over  the  budget.  The  bank  was  to  procure  the  funds 
from  the  issue  of  10.000.000  colones,  authorized  by  the  law  of 
October  5,  1918,  and  by  a  loan  not  to  exceed  2,000,000  colones. 

The  customhouse  receipts  in  the  year  1918  totaled  1,165.937 
colones,  or  47  per  cent,  less  than  in  1917,  distributed  as  follows: 
Through  the  customhouse  of  San  Jos6,  437,001  colones;  Lim6n, 
323,889;  Puntarenas,  348,993;  and  iSixaola,  56,055.  In  1917, 
2,637,617  colones  were  received  or  1,471,679  more  than  in  1918. 

From  January  to  April.  1919.  the  Customs  Revenue  reached 
a  total  of  616,128  colones.  or  252,661  colones  more  than  that  of 
the  like  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  revenue  was  received 
through  the  various  customs  in  the  following  proportion:  San 
Jos^,  346,858;  Limon,  136,509;  Puntarenas,  115,222;  and  Sixao- 
la, 17,539  oolones.v 

For  the  same  period  the  sum  of  the  National  Revenues  was 
3,957,167  colones  as  against  2,786.168  colones  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1918,  showing  an  increase  of  1,170,999  colones. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1919  were  5,055,734  colones,  divided  as  follows:  Legislative 
branch,    64,029;    Department   of   Interior   and   Police,    508,188; 
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Promotion,  429,368;  Foreign  Relations,  155,889;  Justice,  131,- 
141;  Cults,  6,800;  Public  Charity,  54,711;  Public  Instruction, 
327,055;  War  and  Police,  1,338,281;  Navy,  4,990;  Treasury, 
756,333;  Public  Debt,  1,128,949  colones. 

On  January  6,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a 
ruling  concerning  the  conversion  of'  the  internal  debt  and  the 
creation  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
was  to  issue  bonds  payable  to  bearer  of  the  denominations  of 
1,000  and  100  colones.  The  16th  of  iSeptember,  1919,  was  fixed 
for  the  first  drawing  of  bonds  and  the  same  date  of  every 
December,  March,  June,  and  September.  The  payment  of  bonds 
and  interest-bearing  coupons  to  the  holders  was  to  be  made  by 
the  chief  administrartor  of  funds  on  the  day  following  that  of 
the  publication  in  Lfa  Gaceta  of  the  results  of  the  drawing. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  ordered  that  export  bills  up  to 
$500,000  be  issued  and  deposited  in  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica,  to  be  exchanged  by  said  bank,  upon  the  payment  of  their 
value,  for  foreign  exchange,  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  exr 
port  tax  imposed  upon  lumber,  manganese,  hides,  rubber,  silver 
bullion,  refined  and  raw  rugar,  and  other  similar  articles. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  first  of  January,  1919, 
was  as  follows: 

Four  per  cent,  rising  to  five  per  cent,  gold  refunding 

bonds  of  1911  £2.000,000 

External  5%  gold  loan  of  1911,  outstanding  1.253,790 


Total  £3.353.790 

Of  the  two  million  sterling  of  the  Gold  Refunding  bonds,  it  is 
understood  that  the  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  holds 
£332,800  of  the  bonds  on  account  of  the  Costa  Rican  government. 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  operating  in  Costa  Rica  are: 

Banco  Anglo-Costarricense.  Main  office  at  San  Jos^.  Estab- 
Jished  in  1863.  Capital,  paid  up,  1,200,000  colones.  Reserve  fund, 
1,016,000  colones. 

Banco  Commercial  de  Costa  Rica.  Main  office  at  San  Jos6. 
Bankrupt,  February,  1915. 

Banco  de  Costa  Rica.  Rain  office  at  San  Jos^.  Esatblished 
in  1887.    Capital,  200,000- colones. 

Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica.  Established  in  1914. 
Authorized  Issued  capital,  up  to  4,000,000  colones  (guaranteed 
by  the  government) 

A  law  was  passed  on  October  26,  1896  for  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard,  the  monetary  unit  to  be  the  gold  colon  (valued 
about  46  cents  American  money).  The  new  silver  coinage  con. 
sists  of  fractions  of  the  «olon,  namely,  60,  25,  10,  and  5-cent 
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pieces,  which  are  legal  tender  up  to  10  coloneSt  capper  being 
legal  tender  up  to  1  colon.  Foreign  gold  is  legal  but  not  foreign 
silver. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  7,  1918,  fixed  the  value  of  the 
colon  in  the  customhouse  of  Costa  Rica  at  46^  cents  American 
money. 

The  banking  law  has  been  modified  so  as  to  require  banks, 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  or  institutions  making  loans,  receiv- 
ing deposits,  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coins  and  other  moneys, 
engaging  in  comn;ission  and  discount  operations,  to  pay  three- 
fourths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  receipts  of  interests, 
discounts,  commissions,  exchange  profits,  returns  from  loans  on 
objects  of  value,  and  any  other  receipts  in  the  nature  of  profits. 

According  to  the  banking  law  of  August  7,  1918,  all  banks, 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  or  banking  houses  established  in  the 
•  country  and  which  receive  deposits  on  account  current,  must  pub- 
lish in  the  official  gazette  monthly,  or  at  such  periods  as  the 
treasury  department  may  indicate,  a  statement  of  cash  on  hand 
approved  by  a  supervisor  appointed  by  said  department. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cr6dito  Agri- 
cola  de  Cartago  held  in  February,  1919,  it  was  voted  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  capital  of  the  bank  from  100,000  to  200,000 
colones. 

The  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  to 
issue  8,998  bank  bills  of  the  denomination  of  100  colones  each. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  International  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica  to  issue  1,000,000  colones  in  bank  bills,  which 
amount  is  the  first  installment  of  the  sum  authorized  under  the 
law  of  October  5,  1918. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  March  19,  San  Jos6  (iSt.  Joseph) ; 
April  11,  Battle  of  Rivas;  April  l,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good 
Friday;  April  3,  Holy  IS^tudary;  May  1,  Surrender  of  General 
Walker;  June  3,  Corpus  Christi;  July  14,  Fall  of  the  Bastille; 
July  24,  Birthday  of  Simon  Bolivar;  August  15,  Assumption; 
September  15,  Anniversary  of  Independence;  October  12,  Dis- 
covery of  America;  Decemher  8,  Immaculate  Conception;  Decem-* 
ber  25,  Christmas  Day.  December  29,  30  and  31  are  bank 
holidays. 

RAILWAYS. 

• 

There  are  nearly  400  miles  of  railways  in  Costa  Rica,  which 
connects  San  Jos6  with  the  Atlantic  port,  and  which  have  been 
extended  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  Pacific  port.  The  San 
Jos^  line  to  Lim6n  is  104  miles  long,  and  is  called  Costa  Rica 
railway.  And  the  San  Jos6  to  Punta  Arenas  line  is  76  miles 
and  is  (State  owned.  Only  a  short  distance  now  devides  the  two 
terminals  of  the  two  railways  belonging  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company. 

There  is  an  electric  tramway  of  8  1-3  miles  at  San  Jos^. 
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The  reoaipts  of  the  Pacific  Railway  in  1918   were  894.072  / 
colones,  and  the  cost  of  exploitation  700,808  colones,  leaving  net 
receipts  of  193»264  colones  in  favor  of  the  Government  treasury, 
as  against  76,869  of  the  preceding  year. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  208  post-offices;  15,170  miles  of  telegraph  wires, 
and  147  telegraph  offices. 

The  total  length  of  telephone  lines  is  about  640  miles. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  working  from  Lim6n  to  Bocas  del  Toro 
(Panama),  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  to  Bluefields,  in  Nicaragua, 
and  to  Col6n,  in  the  Panama  Republic.  Lim6n  has  a  radious 
of  300  miles. 

The  Government  has  ordered  a  high.power  radio  telegraph 
station  from  the  United  States. 

PRINCIPAL  DEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Costa  Rica:  * 

SAN    JOSE 

Importera  and  Exporter*. 

F.  Alvarado  y  Co. — Assman  y  Co. — Baslfsro  y  Ailvarado. — E.  d« 
Ben-edictls. — Eduardo  Bengroechea. — A.  Bresciani. — Rafa«l  Oasaflas  y 
Co. — J.    E.    Clark    y    Co. — A.    Esquivel. — J.     Esqulvel. 

Glaunrare. 

Jo86  C.  Apuy  y  Co.,  Calle  Central  Norte. — A.  Asch  »y  Brother, 
Av.  Central. — A.  Leiva  y  Oo. — Juan  Rafael  Mata,  Av.  2a.Oeste  y 
Calle    2a.    Sur. 

Leather    Good*. 

Jos6  M.  Castillo. — Gabriel  Coronado,  Mercado. — CarJos  L.  Rod- 
riguez, Guadalujpe. — <3«.brlel  Vargas.  Mercado. 

Dmsurlvta. 

^Ramdn  Agnlla,  Rojas  G. — Alberto  Ardalns,  La  Universal. — ^Hnos. 
A^torgra.  Espagfiola — lE.  Balma  y  Corvetl,  De  Paris. — D.  Carranza, 
Occidental. — Herman  Zeledon,  Prancesa. — P.  Jimenez  Nufiez.  La 
Oriental. — -Ellas   RoJas,   Dolorosa. — Ram6n   Rojas   Gom>ez,    El   Aguila. 

Hardfvare. 

Portich  Esprlella  y  Co. — Gulllermo  R.  Lahmann. — ^Migruel  Ma- 
caiya   y   Co. — Josfi    Pablo    Rodriguez    y    Hno. — Gabriel    Vargas    y    Co. 

Jewellers. 

A.  Chappat«. — Ricardo  Garcia  LoDez. — E.  Velazquez  y  Co.,  R! 
Iris. — C.   Lopez   Garcia,    Correo    318. — Prancisco   Muller. — R.    Ortiz    F. 

e   hljo. 

Toys. 

A.  Asch  Bros. — Jos6  Es<juivel. — Hnos  Herrero. — A.  Herrero  y 
Co. A.   Leiva   y  Co. — J.   R.   Mata. — ^Manuel   Romero. — ^Migu-el   Tunell. 

Books. 

L.  M.  Castro  iv  Co. — Falc6  y  Zeledon.  7a.  Av.  Este  247.— Hnos. 
Plejas. — Antonio    Pont. — Antonio    Lhemann,    Av.     Central. — ^M.    Vda. 
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de  Linares,  Av.  Central  del  Este  42. — ^Mariar  de  Ltine. — J.  J.  Mon- 
tero,  Av.^Central. — Pa-uteir  y  Co..  Av.  Central. — P.  A-  Sautex  y  Co. 

Furniture. 

M.    Antiaion,    Calle    21    No-rte J.    Araya,    Av.    12    Oeste. — J.    M. 

Artavia.  Av.  5a.  Oeste. — •Emllio  Banchsf — Fernando  Hernandez. — J. 
Marin,  Calle  20  Sur. — ^M^nclez  Chavez  y  Co. — J.  Morales  Bejerano, 
Av.  Central. — ^Martin  y  Sarrat-ea,  calle  15  Norte. — J.  MairUlo,  Av.  6a. 
IDBte. 

Ready-made   CloAes. 

Jos6  Esquivel,  Av.  Central  Oeste. — -Epifanlo  Granados,  Av.  Cen- 
tral Oeste. — Herr^ro  y  Gil. — ^Manuel  Madrigral  Q. — Ricardo  Mufioz 
M.  calle  3a.  Sur. — ^Hnos.  Rol>ert,  Calle  Central  Nortel — Gabriel  Va/r- 
eas,    Av.    Central    Oeste. 

Tailors. 

J.  Alleyne  Belgrane. — Gonzalo  Artavia. — ^Bigruel  Borr&s. — Adbec"- 
t©  T.  Brenes — Gregorlo  ExpGsito. — Herrero  y»  Gil. — ^Vioent-e  Montero. 
— Salvador    Umafia. — Juan    W.     Velenzi^ela, — ^Marcelo    Vechl. 

Hats. 

Francisco  Antillon,  Av.  CentraJi  Oeste. — F.  Aymerich. — Pedro 
Camprubl,  Calle  Central  Sur. — Roberto  Maroto  B. — Manuel  F.  Pa- 
]omo. — Felix  Perez. — Tomas  Valverde  y  Co.,  la..  Av.  Oeste. — Manuel 
Veigra  Lopez,  Av.  Central  Oeste. — ^Hnos.  Robert,  Calle  Central  Norte. 
— Josft  Esqulvel  Saenz,  Av.  Central  Oeste. 

Milliners. 

Jos6  M.  Alva«Tado. — Elena  Calvo.  Av.  Central  Este. — Carranza  y 
Monteajlegrre.  Call6  8a.  Norte. — ^La  Gran  Seflora,  Calle  Central  Sur. — 
Hnos.  Herrero. — La  Margarita,  Av.  Central  Este. — Calixto  Madrigal 
H.  Me-rcado. — Enriqueta  Pinto,  Av.  Central  Este. — ^Ag-ustin  Salas. — 
Mercedes    Salazar   de   Millet,    Av.    Central   Oeste. 

Texture. 

T.  A.ssmann  y  Co.,  Av.  Central. — Basigo  y  Ailvarado,  Av.  Cen- 
tral.— Rafael  Caftan  y  Co.,  La  Mascota.  A  v.  Central. — ^A.  Herrero  y 
Co..  Siglo  NueV-o.  Av.  Central.-r-Edgard  Knohr  y  Co.,  Av.  Central. 
— J.  Knohr  e  hljos.  Av.  Central — E.  Pajes  y  Co.,  T-a  Athambra,  calle 
20  Sur. — ^Hnos.  Pajes.  Ambos  Mundos,  Av.  3a.  del  Este. — W.  Stein- 
worth   y  Hno.,   Av.   Central.  • 

Shoes. 

Jos6  Araujo. — Enrlqu-e  Benavides. — Bertheau  y  Co.,  Av.  3a.  Este. 
— Elias  Calderon  G..  Av.  Central  Oeste. — ^M.  V.  de  Carboni,  caUe 
6a.  Norte. — Alberto  Carrillo,  Calle  8  Norte. — Joaquin  Oordero.  calle 
8a.  Sur. — Hnos.  Del  Olmo,  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Calzado. — Rafael 
Franco,    Calle    6a.    Sur. 

PUERTO    lilMOlf. 

Importers  and  Exporters. 

John    F.    Allen. — S.    Amador. — Jos^    Arraste — ^Asch    Bros. — Jesus 

Baldares. Andres    Borzone. — Breediy   Cousins. — M.    Brenes. — M.    Ces- 

pede. — Simons  Cohu. — S.  Darce. — Desporte  y  Co. — ^R.  Deut. — Soilomon 
Desna — ^Esqulve.1  y  Canas. — A.   Fais. — Jos6  Fan  Lion. — ^Mateo  Fran- 

c\BcYi ^Morris    Fred. — V.    H.    Jullao. — ^N.    A    Jurienini. — ^N.    G.    Jurle- 

fllnl N     V   N.    JurledinJ   y   Co. — Josft   L^'go. — ^Isaac   C.   Lean. — Juan 

F  Leon.— Maduro  y  Sons. — Pascual  Pandolfi — ^Pardo  y  Roig. — ^B. 
Ramirez  R. — ^Teodoro  Rodriguez. — Sicllhino  ly  Co. — The  White  Store. 
P.  Thos. — ^United  Fruit  Co. — A.  Vilaro. 
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FOREIGN    INVESTMENTS. 

The  largest  and  most  important  concern  that  has  invested  in 
Costa  Rica  is  the  United  Fruit  Co.  That  Compai^y  stated  the 
book  cost  of  its  properties  in  the  Republic,  as  of  September  30, 
1917,  to  be  $12,851,897,  a  sum  larger  than  that  invested  'in 
any  other  of  the  tropical  countries.  Liands  owned  were  carried  at 
a  book  value  of  $6,855,863,  houses  and  buildings  at  $738,073, 
railways  at  $2,840,268,  cultivations  at  $1,148,627,  etc.  The 
acreage  improved  and  unimproved  was  as  follows:  Improved, 
38,196  owned  and  921  leased;  unimproved,  202,304  owned  and 
4,360  leased;  total,  240,500  owned  and  5*281  leased.  The  39,117 
acres  under  cultivation  were  devoted  t6  the  following  crops: 
24,914  to  bananas,  7,495  to  cacao,  652  to  coconuts,  and  107  "to 
pineapples,  the  remainder  being  mostly  used  for  pasturage.  A 
total  of  2,737  cattle  and  1,650  other  animals  were  owned. 

The  Costa  Rican  Manganese  &   Mining  Co.,  of  Delaware,  is 
,  planning  to  carry  on  extensive  mining  operations  in  tl^is  field. 

The  principal  mineral  is  gold  ^nd  the  principal  mining  fields 
are  those  of  Abangarez,  La  Uni6n,  Aguacate,  and  Montezuma. 

The  Abangarez  Gold  plelds  of  Costa  Rica  was  incorporated  in 
1899  and  acquired  various  mining  properties  in  the  Republic,  in- 
eluding  those  of  the  Guanacaste  Syndicate,  the  Guacimal  Explora- 
tion Co.,  and  the  Costa  Rica  Esperanaa  Mining  Co.   A  power  plant, 
a  mill,  an  aerial  tramway,  etc.,  are  owned  on  the  Guacimal  River. 
As  of  May  1,  1915,  the  company,  which  is  largely  controlled 
by  interests  Identified  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Popham  by  which  the  latter  under, 
took  to  operate  the  property  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profits  over  and  above  operating  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
current  development  work  necessary  to  open  up  new  ore  reserves. 
The  capitalization  of  the  company,  as  of  December  31,  1916, 
consisted  of  $3,880,000  common  stock,  $1,000,000  preferred  stock, 
6  per  cent  cumulative,  and  two  issues  of  6  per  cent,  notes,  $374,. 
000  and  $476,000,  respectively,  which  matured  May  1,  1916,  and 
the  principal  of  which  was  not  paid  off  until  August,  1917. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Costa  Rica  might  be  spoken  of  as  an  at. 
tractive  field  for  investment.  The  country,  away  from  the  rail- 
ways, is  little  developed,  and  In  many  parts  is  wonderfully  fertile. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  the  largest  investments 
^  at  stake,  Great  Britain  holding  approximately  $8,000,000  Gov- 
ernment  bonds,  as  well  as  shares  and  debentures  of  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway,  the  Costa  Rica  Electric  Light  &  Tramway  Co., 
Costa  Rica  Markets',  etc.  The  United  iStates  has  invested  In  the 
field  a  sum  probably  about  equal  to  that  which  Great  Britain  has 
placed  there.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
American  concern.  There  is  also  considerable  American  capital 
in  mining  and  other  enterprises.  American  Interests  have 
$20,000,000  at  stake  in  the  Republic  France  owns  about  $7,000,. 
000  bonds  and  presumably  has  some  minor  investments.  Ger. 
many  is  thought  to  posses  about  $1,500,000  of  the  Government 
bonds  and  has  placed  sums  in  the  coffee  industry.  Presumably 
most  of  the  other  capital  has  been  raised  locally. 
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Cuba  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  Indies  or  Antilles. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not  as  thickly  populated. 
As  a  country,  however,  Cuba  is  among  the  most  thickly  populated 
in  America,  being  third  after  Haiti  and  Salvador. 

The  area  and  population,  and  political  division  in  provinces, 
according  to  the  enumeration  made  in  November,  1916,  are: 


ProvineeN 

Area    in 

Population 

•q,  milen 

PopolattoB 

688.057 

per  ail.  mile 

Havana    ' 

3,174 

216.77 

Pinar    del    Rio 

5,212 

269,166 

51.67 

Matanzas 

3,260 

280,353 

85.99 

Santa  Clara 

8.266 

595.229 

72. 

Camaguey 

10.076 

193,201 

18.87 

Oriente 

14.227 

604.530 

42.40 

Total 

44,215 

2.527,536 

59.65 

The  principal  cities,  with  their  population  in  1916,  are: 
Havana,  351,250;  Santiago,  63,041;  Matanzas,  56,568;  Cienfue- 
gos,  82,092;  Camaguey,  93,057;  Cardenas,  32,513;  Santa  Clara, 
57,767;  Sancti  Spiritus,  58,845;  Cruantanamo,  60,216;  Pinar  del 
Rio,  52,472;  Manzanillo,  62,485. 

The  population  of  the  municipality  of  Havana,  according  to 
a  recent  census  taken  of  that  place,  is  360,517  inhabitants. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  immigrants  entering  the  Re. 
public  of  Cuba  numbered  54,857,  as  compared  with  59,191  during 
the  previous  year. 

POLrlTICAIi  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  is  a  Republican.  There  are  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  who  serve  a  term  of  four  years.  A 
cabinet  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President  is  as  fol- 
lows: Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
Justice,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
Secretary  of  PuWic  Instruction,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Secretary  of  Sanitation,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Presidencia  or  Executive  Department. 

The  iSenate  consists  of  24  members,  four  fro/n  each  of  the 
provinces,  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one-half  of  the 
number  being  elected  every  four  years.  The  Vice-President  is 
the  presiding  officer,  but  to  provide  for  contingencies,  the  Senate 
also  elects  one  of  its  members  as  president,  and  he  is  considered 
the  leader  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice- 
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President.  The  members  of  the  provincial  council  and  the 
senatorial  electors,  named  at  the  elections  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  senatorial  terms,  elect  the  members  of  the'  Senate. 
In  each  province  the  electors  number  16,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  largest  tax-payers,  the  other  half  also 
being  men  of  prominence  and  position.  These  with  the  eight 
council-men  make  the  body  of  24  which  names  the  senators. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  91  members,  the  basis  be- 
ing one  representative  for  each  25,000  inftiabitants,  or  fraction 
of  over  one-half  that  number.  The  members  of  the  House  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  for  terms  of  four  years, 
one-half  of  the  body  being  selected  every  two  years.  Each  of 
the  six  provinces  has  a  governor,  who  resides  in  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

A  council  of  eight  members  who  serve  four  years,  assist  the 
governors  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
Four  are  elected  every  two  years. 

The  increase  in  population  of  the  provinces  of  Matanzas,  Santa 
Clara,  Camaguey,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Oriente  entitles  these  pro- 
vinces to  additional  congressmen  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  follows:  Matanzas  and  Camaguey,  l  each;  .Pinar  del  Rio,  2; 
.and  Santa  Clara  and  Oriente,  3  eacli. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  has  103  municipal  districts,  each  gov- 
erned by  a  Mayor  and  a  council  consisting  of  from  5  to  25  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  population.  The  Mayors  and  Councilmen 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  y«ars,  one-half  of  the  council  be- 
ing by  direct  ^ote  of  the  people  every  two  years. 

The  new  presidential  election  is  scheduled  for  this  year. 

On  August  8,  191^,  the  new  electoral  code  went  into  effect, 
repealing  the  electoral  law  of  September  11,  1908.  This  law  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Brig.  Gen.  Crowder,  of  the  U.  S- 
Army.  This  law  makes  all  Cuban  men  over  21  years  of  age, 
listed  in  the  electoral  register,  with  the  exception  of  inmates  of 
asylums,  persons  legally  declared  incompetent,  persons  deprived 
of  citizenship  on  account  of  crime,  and  members  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  active  service,  electors.  The  new  code  applies  to  electoral 
committees.  There  shall  be  a  central  electoral  committee,  pro- 
vincial electoral  committees,  municipal  comtnittees,  and  electoral  « 
executive  boards,  the  first  three  named  being  permanent.  The 
central  electoral  committee  shall  be  composed  of  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court,  a  magistrate  of  the  Audiencia  of  Habana,  a 
professor  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Habana,  and  a 
political  member  chosen  by  each  duly  organized  national  party. 
The  electoral  executive  boards  shall  be  composed  of  a  president, 
two  members,  and  the  political  representatives  of  the  accredited 
national  parties. 

The  11th  of  July,  1919,  the  President  sanctioned  the  census 
law  recently  passed  by  Congress.  By  this  law  was  created  a 
national  committee  of  the  census  headed  by  a  magistrate  of  the 
Civil  Supreme  Court,  to  be  chosen  by  secret  ballot  of  this  body, 
a  professor  of  the  university,  and  an  engineer  chosen  by  the 
Society  of  Engineers. 

A  law  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  Jan- 
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uary  18,  1919   last  repealed  the  law  of  August  3,  1918,  estab- 
lishing compulsory  military  service.  '^ 

P£RSONNEIi  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

General  Mario  Garcia  Menocal,  President  of  Cuba  took  office 
May  20,  1913,  reinaugurated  May  20,  1917. 

General  Emillo  Ntiflez,  Vice-President  of  Cuba,  took  office 
May  20,  1917,  at  thofclose  of  a  term  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the  first  cabinet  of  President  Menocal. 

FUNERAL  WEALTH. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centuray  the  presence  of  enorm- 
ous deposits  of  iron  ore  was  known  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Oriente. 

Nearly  all  of  the  great  iron  deposits  of  Oriente  lie  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra,  it  is  necessary  only  to  scrape  the  dirt  from  the  side  of 
the  hills,  take  out  the  ore  and  send  it  down  to  the  sea  coast  by 
gravity.  Similar  conditions  exist  at  the  Mayarl  mines  on  the 
north  coast,  just  back  of  Nipe  Bay,  where  the  deposits  need  noth- 
ing but  washing  with  cold  water.  The  soil  being  thus  removed 
at  little  cost,  the  iron  is  ready  for  shipment  to  the  smelters  of 
the  United  (States. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  ore  was  found  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  Swedish,  and  that  nature,  in  her  own  laboratories,  has 
supplied  the  requisite  amount  of  nickel  and  manganese,  making 
these  mines  most  valuable  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  marvellously  rich  source  of  minerals  beyond  those  few  who 
of  the  Spanish  American  Iron  Company's  holdings  at  Daiquiri^ 
for  $32,000,000  however,  has  called  the  attention  of  mining  in- 
terests  in  New  York  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  tons  of  untouched 
ore,  still  lie  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  Oriente  contains  deposits  of  ore,  mostly  iron  and  man- 
ganese,  and  awaits  only  the  necessary  capital  to  place  it  on  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  located  from  time  to 
time  in  the  western  end  of  the  Island,  but  usually  the  problem 
of  transportation  to  the  coast  has  discouraged  mining  .in  that 
locality.  As  a  result  of  the  present  demand  for  copper,  rumors 
of  old  abandoned  mines  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  have 
recalled  the  fact  that  many  years  ago,  a  century  or  more,  early 
S'panish  prospectors,  poking  over  the  hills,  frequently  found  small 
out^ropings  of  copper,  and  in  some  cases  sunk  shafts  for  short 
distances,  removed  the  ore  and  conveyed  it  to  the  coast  on 
mule-back. 

Cuba  is  another  of  the  Latin  American  countries  which  is 
sending  considerable  quantities  of  copper  to  the  manufacturing 
world.  The  most  important  mines  are  operated  near  Santiago. 
Including  copper,  iron,  and  gold,  the  export  figures  given  in 
value  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  range  from  $3,798,000  to 
$12,039,000,  each  year  showing  a  greater  output. 
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A  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  supposed  oil  fields  on  Cuba.  Various  questions 
are  arising  as  to  the  securing  of  concessions  and  as  to  what  has 
been  actually  acomplished  in  the  search  for  petroleum  in  Cuba. 

How  Concessions  are  Obtained. 

Under  Cuban  law,  oil  and  mineral  products  lying  below  the 
immediate  surface  do  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land  itself 
but  remain  the  property  of  the  State.  Concessions  to  develop 
possible  oil  fields  in  Cuba  are  granted  freely  to  foreigners  and 
to  Cubans  on  the  same  terms.  The  charges  made  for  concessions 
are  fixed  by  law  and  are  set  forth  in  certain  tables  forming  a  part 
of  the  law,  the  charges  depending  upon  the  area  included  in  the 
concession.  ' 

Ifhe  owner  of  the  surface  has  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  though  he  is  entitled  to  damages  when  injury  is  done 
to  the  surface  or  to  buildings  or  other  structures  thereon.  The 
time  required  In  securing  a  concession  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  location  of  the  land  in  question,  its  size,  the  work  of 
survey,  etc.  ^ 

The  number  of  petroleum  concessions  granted  in  Cuba  up 
to  1918  was  88,  including  a  total  of  17,595  hectares.  Of  these 
concessions,  35  were  in  the  Province  of  Habana,  the  smallest  of 
the  six  Provinces  of  Cuba  which  thus  far  led  in  prospecting 
for  oil. 

It  is  said  that  approximately  20  oil  'wells  have  up  to  this  time 
been  completed  in  Cuba  of  which  only  four  or  five  are  produc 
Ing  in  what  can  be  called  paying  quantities,  and  in  these  cases 
the  actual  yield  is  not  large. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  whether  the  petroleum 
resources  of  Cuba  are  important.  Although  exploitation  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  without  proof  as  yet  of  oil  deposits 
of' commercial  importance,  there  are  people  who  believe  that  wells 
drilled  to  considerably  greater  depth  will  show  valuable  deposits. 
The  organizing  of  companies  and  selling  of  stocks  seems  to  have 
largely  subsided. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  opposition  to  foreign  capital  em- 
ployed in  searching  for  oil  in  Cuba-  On  the  contrary,  in  this  as 
in  sugar  production  and  other  industries  foreign  capital  is  under- 
stook  to  be  welcome. 

In  (September,  1919,  a  company  was  formed  in  Habana  to 
develop  the  asphalt  deposits  and  oil  fields  known  as  "La  Central" 
and  "Egipto,"  on  the  Properties  and  Santa  Lugarda  and  San 
Antonio  in  the  Province  of  iSanta  Clara.  These  mines  comprise 
199  claims — 188  hectares  belonging  to  the  former  and  90  to 
the  latter. 

The  Cuban  Petroleum  Co.,  of  Vuelta  Abajo,  which  posses- 
ses a  great  number  of  petroleum  claims  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  has  been  recently  orgaaized  at  Habana. 

>nOTNG  liAWS. 

Instead  of  "staking  a  claim"  to  a  raining  property  in  C<iba, 
they   "denounce"   it.      In    other   words,   a   prospector   makes   a 
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drawing  in  duplicate  in  which  he  starts  from  a  given,  center  and 
goes  so  many  meters  east,  so  many  south,  west  and  north,  until 
he  completes  either  a  square,  parallelogram,  or  .rectangular 
figure,  after  which  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  hectares 
included  in  said  drawing. 

With  this  drawing,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  to  pay 
$2,00  for  each  hectare,  he  calls  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  registers  his  claim,  pays  his  money  and  ^ets  a  receipt,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  Government,  with  the  date  and  even  the  hour 
attached.  After  this  claim  or  ''denouncement"  is  registered,  he 
is  entitled  to  everything  that  lies  below  what  is  termed  the 
-agricultural  surface  of  the  ground,  for  all  time  to  come. 

If  the  owner  of  said  property  protests  against  the  miner  dig- 
ging or  boring  for  copper,  asphalt,  oil  or  any  other  product  lying 
beneath  the  surface,  the  claimant  to  the  mineral  rights  must 
adjust  his  affairs  amicably  with  the  owner  of  the  surface  pos- 
sible. If  not,  he  has  the  right  to  either  buy  the  property,  lease 
it  or  work  it,  paying  to  said  owner  damages  or  a  price  that,  if 
not  mutually  agreed  on,  is  determined  by  a  board  of  appraisers. 

The  usual  custom,  however,  is  to  arrange  with  the  owner, 
whenever  possible,  to  accept  a  small  royalty  on  whaetever  ore 
or  oil  may  be  removed  trota  below  the  surface,  this  agreement 
being  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public  and  registered  in  the 
nearest  municipality.  Theise  rules  and  regulations  in  Cuba  have 
proved  as  a  ruly  satisfactory  in  mining  operations. 

SUGAR. 

For  approximately  half  a  century,  cane — commercially  speak, 
ing— rhas  been  King  of  Cuba,  and  during  the  last  few  years  this 
moneyed-monarch  of  the  Island  Republic  has  received  a  new 
crown,  a  very  rich  one. 

Owing  to  the  advantages  which  climate,  soil,  rainfall  and 
location  contribute  to  cane  growing  in  Cuba,  the  sugar  industry, 
even  when  prices  are  low,  has  always  managed  to  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  competition  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  forms  an  accurate  index  to 
her  commercial  prosperity.  The  average  annual  value  for  some 
years  has  been  $165,0000,000.00.  The  first  year  of  the  war  in 
Europe  raised  this  figure  to  $204,000,000-00. 

There  is  no  one  industry  in  any  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries that  yields  anything  like  this  sum  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  and  when  one  considers  that  the  area  of  Cuba  is  only 
47,0000  square  miles,  and  that  her  population  is  only  2,500.000, 
some  conceptioh  can  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  sugar 
industry  to  Cuba.  If  the  money  derived  from  this  one  source 
of  wealth  could  be  equally  distributed  among  her  people,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Island  would  receive  as  his  share 
of  the  annual  returns  from  the  growth  of  cane,  the  sum  of 
$100.00. 

In  no  part  of  fhe  world,  perhaps,  is  there  greater  evidence  of 
activity  along  nearly  all  lines,  than  is  found  in  the  city  of  Havana 
today,  and  the  capital,  of  course,  is  the  financial  heart  of  the 
Republic. 
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Many  estiates  within  the  past  year  have  given  a  return  that 
more  than'  equals  the  ifuU  value  of  the  place;  lands,  improve- 
ments and ^  everything  pertaining  to  it.  Hence  one  can  under- 
stand the  statement  that  all  Cuba  has  gone  "cane  crazy"  within 
the  last  years. 

Methods    Adopted. 

Very  few  if  any  sugar  estates  in  Ciiba.  attempt  to  raise  all 
of  their  own  cane.  Such  an  enormous  tonnage  is  required  to 
keep  these  great  million  dollar  mills  going  day  and  night,  for 
a  period  that  may  run  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  months,  and 
sometimes  even  twelve,  that  only  through  the  assistance  of 
"colonias,"  or  farms  with  an  area  of  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  acres  each,  can  the  tremendous  capacity  of  these  mills 
be  supplied. 

The  "Colono"  or  farmer  who  grows  cane  on  shares  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  capital  of  at  least  $5,000.  By  offering  this 
sum  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  mill  will  loan  him,  if  he 
desires,  from  three  to  four  times  the  amount  that  he  invests, 
and  with  this  combined  capital  of  farmer  and  mill  owner,  the 
farpaer  is  ena'bled  to  buy  oxen,  or  traction  engines  with  which 
to  plow  his  ffelds,  men  to  plant  the  cane  and  cultivate  it,  laborers 
who  cut,  strip  and  pife  it;  carts,  each  frequently  with  six  or  eight 
yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  it  to  the  mill,  and  all  ot^er  expenses  for 
material  and  labor  incidental  to  planting,  cultivating  and  gather. 
Ing  the  enormous  crop  from  the  thousand-acre  field. 

Accurate  records  are  kept  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  delivered 
to  the  mill  by  each  "colono"  and  he  is  given,  for  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cane  delivered,  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
sugar  agreed  upon  by  contract  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  His 
profits  come  from  the  sale  of  this  sugar  at  the  prevailing  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  open  market  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  cane  growers  share  in  the  industry,  and  profit  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  price  paid  for  the  finished  product  or  raw. 
sugar. 

• 

Cost  of  Production. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  converting  100 
acres  of  grass  land  into  a  sugar  cane  field,  together  with  the 
profits  derived  from  same  during  a  period  of  two  years.  One 
hundred  acres  has  been  selected  as  a  convenient  unit  on  which 
to  base  an  estimate  fdr  any  number  of  acres  desired. 

The  converting  of  100  acres  of  grass  land  into  sugar  cane, 
together  with  profits  derived  from  same  during  a  period  of  two 
years  .V 

Cost  of  plowing,  planting  and  cultivating,  1st  year.  $2,400.00; 
cost  of  cutting  240,000  arrobas  (25  lbs.  to  the  arroba),  $2,400.00 
cost  of  hauling  to  mill  $1,200.00;  incidentals  per  100  acres, 
$1,200.00. — Total,  $7,200.00. 

Yield  of  cane  per  100  acres,  240,000  arrobas.  Amount  of 
sugar  received  in  exchange  for  said  cane  at  the  rate  of  6  arrobas 
for  each  100  arrobas  of  cane,  14,40.0  arrobas. 
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14,400  arrobas — 360,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  arroba  4c.,  $14,400.00; 
expense  of  planting,  cultiva'ting  and  delivering  same,  1st  year, 
$7,200.00;  profit  per  100  acres,  $7,200.00. 

Net  returns  per  acre,  $72,00. 

SEOOND  YEAR  ^ 

Cost  of  cleaning,  $1,000.00;  cost  of  cutting  100  acres  of 
cane,  $2,400.00;  cost  of  hauling  tomill,  $1,200.00;  incidentals, 
$5,200.00. 

Gross  returns  on  1,000  acres,  $144,000.00;  gross  expenses 
on  1,000  acres,  $52,000.00;  net  profit  on  1,000  acres,  $9>2,- 
000.00;  net  returns  per  acre,  $92.00. 

In  the  total  profits,  drawn  at  the  conclusion,  1,000  acres 
are  taken  since  the  latter  represents  the  usual  size  of  a  "colonla" 
or  farm  contributary  to  a  large  sugar  central  or  ''ingenio".  - 

Cane  lands  in  large  tracts,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Island,  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  at  from  $15.00 
to  $50.00  per  acre.  The  cost  of  clearing  these  lands  will 
average  about  $15.00  per  acre. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  normal  prices,  which  now  are 
larger;  but  the  market  price  of  the  product  has  increased  in.  the 
same  proportion. 

The  approximate  result  in  currency  of  the  1917-18  sugar 
crop,  was  $370,101,837.35,  3,473,184  tons  of  sugar  having  been 
sold  at  the  rate  of  4.60c.  per  lb.,  making  $357,876,879,36  and 
174,642,257  gallones  of  molasses  at  Ic,  gallon  making  $12,- 
224,957.99. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1916-17  was,  in  round 
numbers,  3,000,000.  The  proportional  increase  per  province  in 
1917-1918  was  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio,  4.79  per  cent.;  La 
Habana,  10.18  per  cent.;  Matanzas,  9.20  per  cent.;  Santa  Clara, 
6.79  per  cent.:  Camaguey,  44.88  per  cent.,  and  Oriente,  24.16 
per  cent. 

During  the  year  1918-19  the  sugar  can^  ground  in  Cuba 
amounted  to  37,000,000  tons,  with  a  product  of  4,100,000  tons 
of  sugar,  as  against  31,413,710  tons  of  cane  and  a  product  of 
3,533,090  tons  of  sugar  in  the  previous  year  of  1917-18.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  the  pasft  year  of  566,910  tons  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar. 

By  the  end  of  February  1919,  -92  sugar  mills  were  running 
at  capacity  rates  and    979,200    metric   tons   of  sugar  had   been 
received  at  port  cities  and   512,120  tons  had  been  exported. 
The  crop  of  1918-19  was  as  follows: 


PfOTlncea 

Cane 
grround 
A  rrobnn 

Sugar 
Tonn 

Bfollaaaes 
Gallons 

Percent 
agre 

P.  del   RTo 

Habana 

Matanzas 

Santa  Olara 

Camapuey 

Oriente 

86.250,809 
311,890.991 
616.470,010 
792.781,729 
625.998.638 
798,545.157 

102,146 
389,864 
743,028 
979.198 
785,209 
1.010.292 

5,280,271 
16.881,667 
71,333,365 
46.580.631 
39,960,643 
48.047.112 

10.30 
10.87 
10.29 
10.86 
11.04 
11.18 

'otal 

3.231.937.234 

4.009,737 

227,083.679 

10.76 
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Th«  following  table  shows  the  sugar  crops,  in  tons,  the 
average  price  of  tne  pound  of  sugar  produced  and  the  total 
value  of  the  sugar  produced,  during  the  last  twenty  years: 


Year 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Susar 

Averaffe 

Ton* 

price 

300.073 

2.83 

635.856 

2.29 

850,181 

1.83 

998,873 

1.96 

1.040,228 

2.61 

1,163,258 

2.79 

1,178,749 

2.12 

1,427,673 

f         2.23 

961.958 

2.56 

1,513,562 

2.52 

1,804.349 

2.72' 

1.483,461 

3.02 

1.895.984 

2.61 

2.428.537 

1.95 

2.597.732 

2.64 

2.608.914 

3.31 

3.034.272 

4.37 

3.054.997 

4.62 

3.473.184 

4.24 

4.009,734 

5.06 

Total  ▼alue 

in    American 

Dollars 

19,022,227 

30,132.727 

34.850.618 

43.515.495 

60.815.889 

72,698,971 

55.976.431 

71,315.212 

55.162.519 

85.437,545 

109.936,375 

100.352.486 

110,846,807 

106,078,496 

153,619.479 

191.435.319 

297,014.233 

316.139.191 

329.869.114 

454.479.846 


The  crop  of  1918-19  Was  handled  by  196  sugar  mills  or 
"centrales"  distributed  in  the  six  provinces  of  the  island.  There 
was  an  increase  of  22  mills  In  the  number  of  those  which  were 
in  operation,  as  compared  with   the  previous  year. 

Of  the  mills  now  in  operation.  72  are  Cuban;  56,  American; 
36  owned  by  Spaniards,  4  by  British,  3  by  French,  2  b^  Swiss, 
and  one  by  Italians. 

A  new  sugar  factory  is  being  installed  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente.  between  Cristo  and  6ongo.  with  an  estimated  output 
of  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons.  This  factory,  is  to  ^e  supplied 
from  cane  grown  on  100  caballerlas  of  land. 

In  Cienfuegos  a  comlmny  called  the  Cienfuegos  Mollasses  & 
Fuel  Co.  (Compaiila  de  Mieles  y  Combustibles  de  Cienfuegos), 
has  been  organized  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000.  The 
company  exploits  mollasses,>  its  exportation,  and  the  manufacture 
of  products  in  which  it  is  a  prime  element.  The  company  has 
issued  bonds  to  the  value  of  $450,000. 

An  association  of  sugar  plantation  owners  and  cultivators, 
known  as  the  "Asociaci6n  de  Hacendados  y  Colonos  de  Cuba," 
has  been  formed  in  Habana.  At  a  recent  general  meeting  of 
the  association  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  that  the  associa- 
tion should  oppose  the  proposed  scheme  of  placing  the  sale  of 
the  entire  coming  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission and  should  insist  on  the  right  of  each  sugar  producer 
to  sell  his  crop  in  the  open  market. 

Several  sugar  factories  .are  preparing  to  install  oil-burning 
engines  during  the  off  season,  and  figure  on  considerable  saving, 
since  coal  is  much  more  expensive  than  oil. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  at  Antilla  of  a  fuel  oil  station 
by  "^The  Texas  Co..  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  undertaken  the 
creation  of  fuel  oil  tanks  on  its  properties  at  Banes  and  Preston, 
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Oriente  Province,  Cuba.  Six  tanks  will  be  created  at  present  by 
an  American  cons-truction  company. 

Three  tanks  will  be  erected  on  each  division  o(  the  property. 
On  the  Banes  division  two  tanks  of  20,000  barrels  capacity  each 
will  pe  erected  at  Macabi  where  Central  Boston,  the  sugar  mill, 
is  located.  On  the  Preston  division  two  tanks  of  20,000  barrels 
capacity  each  will  be  erected  near  Central  Preston,  the  sugar 
mill,  and  a  third  tank,  of  5,000  barrels  capacity,  will  be  located 
at  Guaro,  10  miles  from  Preston  on  the  company's  narrow-gauge 
railsoad. 

These  two  sugar  mills  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  are  perhaps 
the  first  in  the  district  to  substitute  oil  as  fuel  in  place  of  the 
coal,  wood,  and  cane  waste  formerly  used. 

The  sugar  industry  is  being  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  large  syndicates  and  companies  of  which  the  Central 
Cuba  Sugar  Co.,  the  Compafifa  Azucarera  Ciego  de  Avila,  the 
Companfa  Azucarera  de  Altamira,  the  Compania  Azucarera  de 
Giiines,  the  Compania  Azucarera  Pedro  Fernfindez  Castro,  the 
Steward  Sugar  Co.,  the  Compafila  entral  Aguedita,  the  Com- 
pafila  Central  Mercedes,  the  Constancia  Sugar  Co.,  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Dos  Hermanas  Sugar  Co.,  the  La  Vega 
Sugar  Co.,  the  Manati  Sugar  Co.,  the  Mercedita  Sugar  Co.,  the 
North  American  Sugar  Co.,  the  Parque  Alto  Sugar  Co.,  the  West 
India  Sugar  Co.,  are  among  the  most  important. 

The  following  are  other  companies  engaged  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  Cuban  natural  resources: 

Cuba  Company,  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1900.  Main  office, 
62  William  St.,  New  York.  Capital,  au'fchorized  $16,000,000;  ls»u«d. 
S10,500.0000.  Owns  $10,000,000  common  stock  of  th«  Cuba  Railroad 
Co.;  300,000  acres  of  land  in  Cuba  and  variou-s  town  sites,  including 
the  terminal  city  of  Antilla;  sugar  mills  and  plantations  in  the 
provinces  of  Camagtiey  and  Ori-ente. 

Central  Cuba  Sugar  Co.,    Incorporat-ed  in  New  York  in  1911. 

Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.    Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1906. 

Capital,    authorized,    $20,000,000;     issued,    $15,029,400.      Owns    367.000 

acre.s.  8  factories.   2  refineries.  336  miles 'railroads,  brickyards  houses^ 

electric  light  and  water  supply  plants  etc.    Office,  129  Front  Street, 

New  York. 

La  Maya  Valley  Land  and  Improvement  Co,  Incorporated  in 
Maine  in  1905.    Owns  about  60,000  acres  of  tiimber  and  cane. 

New  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Co.,  Xrtd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1887.  Main  office,  2  St.  Henel's  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital 
$2,500,000.  Owns  2,600  acres  freehold  land  and  exclusive  right  to 
remove  asphalt  Urom  a  pitch  lake  until  1930. 

Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Co.  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1904.  Offices 
at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  Capital,'  authorized,  $2,500,000;  Issued,  $1,- 
500,000.     Annual   production,    26,000,000  lbs. 

Tuinucu  iSugrar  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  York  in  1891.  Capital 
$500,000.     Owns  5,500   acres  of  sugar  land. 

The  Havana  Fruit  Co.  Incorporated  in  Havana  in  1813.  Capital, 
$300,000  in  shares   of  a  nominal  value  o6  $1,000  each. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Suprar  Coanpany,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
1'irjrp.«t.  was  recent Iv  authorized  at  general  meeting-  to  issue  bond« 
to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  used  in 
funding  the  company's  debts  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  $18,- 
000.000. 

TOBACCO. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  tobacco  industry  of  Cuba, 
ranged  in  importance  second   only  to  that  of  sugar  cane.     The 
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I 
annual  value  of  the  crop  under  normal  corcumstances  is  worth 

about  thirty-two  million  dollars. 

As  a  result  however,  of  the  practical  prohibition  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France,  and  the  cancelling  of  the  customary 
orders  sent  ^n  from  other  European  countries,  the  export  of 
tobacco,  especially  cigars,  fell  off  more  than  50%. 

However,  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  resumption 
of  normal  conditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  tobacco 
culture  again  will  assume  something  like  its  original  importance 
in  the  industries  of  the  Republic,  especially ,  as  Cuba  has  always 
been  able  to  produce  a  grade  of  tobacco  not  equalled  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Tobacco,  unlike  sugar,  seems  to  be  dependent  fo;*  its  quality, 
largely  on  some  peculiar  chemical  characteristic  of  soil  not.  easily 
determined,  hence  it  is  that  the  production  is  localized,  certain 
sections  being  ^  given  over  entirely  to  tobacco,  and  yielding  a 
product  many  times  more  valuable  than  that  grown  only  a 
few  miles  distant. 

The  best'  tobacco  is  grown  within  a  comparatively  short 
radius  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  the  central  western  sec- 
tion of  the  province.  This  tobacco,  known  as  "Vuelta  Abajo," 
is  celebrated  tjiroughout  the  world  and  brings,  together  with 
the  wrapper  tobacco  of  the  Tumbadero  and  Guayabal  districts, 
the  highest  prices  of  any  crop  in  Cuba.  1500.00  as  the  value 
of  the  product  of  an  acre  under  normal  conditions  is  quite  com. 
mon;  $1,000.00  is  not  unusual. 

Tobacco  known  as  "semi-vuelta,"  and  other  various  local 
names,  is  grown  throughout  the  province,  especially  on  the 
Guane  plains,  in  the  valley  of  Vinales,  and  in  ''sumideros"  or 
basins  scattered  throughout  the  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
level  country,  that  lies  south  of  the  range  and.  east  of  the 
celebrated  Vuelta  Abajo." 

The  most  important  tobacco-grbwing  district  in  the  Province* 
of  Santa  Clara  is  Manicaragua.  The  Manicaragua  leaf  is  famous 
for  its  fine  aroma,  flexibility,  and  excellent  burning  qualities, 
which  permit  an  advantageous  mixing  with  a  leaf  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  tobacco  manufactured  in  Cuba  in  1918  amounted  to 
the  value  of  133,829,627,  the  production  consisting  of  331,705,- 
125  cigars,  341,803,660  boxes  of  cigarettes,  and  378,426  pounds 
of  cut  tobacco. 

The  profits  of  the  tobacco  company  known  as  the  Habana 
Cigar  &  Tobacco  Factories  (Ltd.),  of  which  the  Henry  Clay 
Co.  and  Bock  &  Co.  form  a  part,  amounted  to  $280,000. 

The  Tobacco  Crop  in  1920  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 

COFFEE  AND  CACAO. 

The  growing  of  coffee  and  cacao,  for  the  homeseeker  of 
moderate  means,  offers  great  number  of  inducements.  First  of 
all,  coffee  is  most  successfully  grown  on  rolling  lands,  or  hill- 
sides, where  the  air  is  pure,  the  shade  grateful,  the  drinking 
water  fine,  and  the  climate,  especially  if  located  on  the  nortu 
coast  of  the  Island,  simply  ideal. 
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In  spite  of  its  superiority  and  the  demand  for  native  coffee, 
less  than  40%  of  the  amount  consumed,  isvgrown  m  Cuba.  Most 
of  it  is  imported  from  Porto  Rico  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  montain 
•sides,  valleys  and  foot-hills  belonging  to  the  range  that  extends 
through  Pinar  del  Rfo  from  Mantua  in  the  \^'est  to  Cabafias  in 
the  east,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  as 
also  are  the  mountains  of  Trinidad  and  of  Sancti  Espiritu,  in 
the  -Province  of  Santa  Clara,  the  Sierra  de  Cubitas  and  La 
Najassa  in  Camagriiey/  and  the  Sierra  Maestra  range  that  skirts 
the  full  length  of  the  southern  shore  of  Oriente. 

Unfortunately  most  of  these  lands  are  in  large  tracts,  from 
10,000  to  50,000  acres  in  extent,  and  held  often  by  non-resident 
owners  in  Spain  who,  paying  but  little  or  no  taxes,  are  reluctant 
to   divide   them. 

Until  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1878,  the  growing  of  coffee 
was  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Island,  but  with  the  conse. 
quent  complete  change  of  the  labor  system,  and  the  profitable 
returns  derived  from  sugar,  coffee  culture  rapidily  disappeared, 
and  tliousands  of  coffee  plantations  that  once  dotted  the  hills 
of  Cuba,  were  abandoned. 

The  Government  is  anxious  to  foater  the  coffee  industry, 
which  was  once  a  very  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Island.  The  first  protective  duty  was  imposed  by  the  American 
Government  of  Intervention  in  1906,  $12.15  being  collected  for 
each  100  kilos  (25  lbs.)  of  crude  coffee  if  not  imported  from 
Porto  Rico,  thart:  country  paying  only  $3.40.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  Cuban  Republic  this  duty  was  increased  to  $18.00 
per  hundred  kilos,  and  later,  30%  was  added,  making  a  total 
duty  paid  of  $23.40  on  every  220  lbs.  of  coffee  imported.  Porto 
Rico,  however,  is  favored  with  a  reduction  of  20%  on  the  above 
.amount  by  the  reciprpcity  treaty,  which  reduces  the  duty. 

The  growing  of  cocao,  from  the  bean  of  which  chocolate  is 
made,  can  be  carried  on  very  successfully  in  combination  with 
coffee;  since,  while  coffee  does  best  on  those  hillsides  and 
mountain  slopes,  where  fruit  trees  and  palms  furnish  a  grateful 
and  neccessary  shade,  the  cacao  is  adapted  to  the  rich  deep  soil 
found  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  that  lie  between  these  slopes. 

The  variety  most  commonly  grown  in  Cuba  is  known  as 
Theobroma,  and  begins  to  bear  the  fourth  year,  where  it  should 
continue  to  yield  for  a  half  century. 

The  yield  of  cacao  beans  in  Cuba  varies  from  four  to  twelve 
pounds  per  tree,  and  they  are  worth  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time,  about  $9.00  per  hundred  which  would  leave  a 
profit  conservartively  estimated  at   $100   per  acre. 

FRUITS. 

Many  varieties  of  citrus  fruit  are  indigenous  to  Cuba.  The 
orange  tree  is  found  growing  wild  in  almost  every  forest  of  the 
Island.  The  lime,  also,  is  found  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
scattered  over  rocky  hillsides.  Almost  everywhere  in  Cuba  are 
found   a   few   orange  trees,   whose   fruit   is   gathered   for   home 
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consumption,  but  only  with  the  coming  of -Americans  has  the 
growing  of  citrus  fruit  been  undertaken  as  a  commercial  in- 
dustry. 

Homeseekers  from  Florida  found  the  native  oranges  of  the 
Island,  all  of  which  are  called  "Chinas'*  or  Chinese  oranges  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  wild  oranges  of  the  woods,  to  be  of 
peculiar  sweetness,  and  superior  quality  to  those  grovfn  either 
in  Florida  or  California.  The  rich  soils,  requiring  comparativery 
little  fertlizer,  were  very  promising,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
the  First  Intervention,  large  tracts  were  planted  by  American 
colonies  in  every  province  of  Cuba.  Some  of  these,  as  in  the 
Bahfa  Honda  district,  fifty  miles  west  of  Havana,  cover  hundreds 
of  aores  within  one  single  enclosure. 

Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  Havana,  many 
beautiful  grov6s  are  located  but  the  crops  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  capital.  This  fruit  brings  in  the  local  market  from 
$6.00  to  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  yields  a  very  satisfactory 
return. 

The  cultivation  jof  grape  fruit,  not  only  in  Cuba  but  in  that 
section  of  Havanar  Province  known  as  the  Isle  of  Pines,  has 
been  'very  successful  as  far  as  the  production  of  a  high  grade 
fruit  is  concerned.  The  trees  are  prolific  and  the  crop  never 
fails.  Unfortunately  grape  fruit  shipped  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  has  not  always  found  a  profitable  market,  and 
there  have  been  seasons  when  the  crop  became  an  absolute  loss, 
since  the  demand  abroad  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation to  northern  markets. 

There  are  over  20,000  acrek  to-day  in  this  Republic  on  which 
citrus  fruit  is  grown.  The  total  value  of  the  estates  is  estimated 
at  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  but  with  each  year  it  becomes 
more  apparent  that  the  area  of  profitable  citrus  fruit  culture 
will  be  limited  to  a  radius  within  not  more  than  100  miles  from 
some  port  whence  frequent  and  regular  shipments  can  be  made 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  citrus 
fruit  industry. 

Pineapples  have  been  grown  in  Cuba  for  export  since  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Intervention,  and  to  some  extent  even 
before.  In  point  of  money  value,  the  industry  ranks  next  to 
that  of  the  citrus  fruit.  Most  of  the  pineapples  intended  for 
export  are  grown  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  Havana.  Over 
a  million  crates  are  annually  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Pineapples  may  be  grown  on  any  rich  soil  in  Cuba  and  are 
considered  one  of  the  staple  crops.  The  slips,  or  offshoots  from 
the  parent  plant,  are  set  out  in  long  ridges  some  four  feet  apart 
with  intervening  spaces  averaging  a  foot.  These  produce  fruit 
In  one  year  from  planting  and  from  each  original  stalk  an 
average  of  six  suckers  may  be  taken  for  planting  in  other  beds, 
so  that  with  a  very  small  start  the  acreage  may  be  easily  in- 
creased five  or  six  fold  each  year. 

AbQut  8,000  plants  are  considered  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  ground;  the  cost  of  same  when  purchased  averages  about 
$30  per  acre  while  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  pineapple 
culture   will   amount   to   somewhat   more.     The   returns,    under 
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favorable  circumfirtances,  will  vary  from  $75  to  $100.  The 
average  net  profit  from  pineapples  grown  near  Artemisa  and 
Campo  Florido  is  said  to  be  about  $50  per  acre.  The  high, 
price  of  sugar,  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  how- 
ever, caused  much  of  the  former  pineapple  acreage  to  be  con. 
verted  into  cane  fields. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  and  delicious  fruits  in  Cuba  is 
the  mango,  which  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  forests,  es- 
pecially in  the  hills  of  Bahfa  Honda,  as  well  as  in  almost  every 
yard  or  meadow  of  the  Island. 

With  the  advent  of  the  American  colonies  in  1900,  truck 
gardening  sprang  rapidly  into  prominence,  until  to-day,  it  forms 
quite  an  Important  part'  of  the  smalUfarmer's  revenue.  Most 
of  the  well  known  vegetables  of  the  United  States  are  grown 
in  Cuba,  not  only  for  the  local  markets,  but  for  shipment  abroad. 
They  are  usually  planted  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in 
October  or  November  and  are  brought  to  maturity  in  time  to 
reach  the  North  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  when  high 
prices  prevail. 

Those  vegetables  from  which  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained  are  sweet  peppers,  lima  beans,  okre,  white  squash,  toma- 
toes, egg-plants,  atring  beans  and  early  potatoes. 

A  large  area  of  land  In  Camagiiey  has  been  planted  to 
castor  beans  in  anticipation  of  producing  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  at  that  place  of  lubricating  oil. 

Wheat  cultivation  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Province  of 
Camagiiey.  The  wheat  sown  is  of  the  class  known  as  buck- 
wheat. 

A  Havana  firm  has  begun  the  importation  of  live  stock  from 
Central  American.  The  first  shipment,  consisting  of  1,001  head 
of  stock  from  Costa  Rica  reached  Havana  during  May,  1919. 

The  live  stock  in  Cuba,  according  to  latest  figures  obtain- 
able, consists  of  3,703,928  head  of  cattle,  720,040  horses,  63,264 
mules  and  2,882  donkeys. 

Cuba  has  about  1,250,000  acres  of  forest  lands  belonging 
to  the  Government,  besides  some  of  private  property.  These 
lands  contain  valuable  timber  and  hard  cabinet  woods,  especially 
mahogany  and  cedar.  The  latter  is  used  extensively  in  making 
cigar  boxes. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Except  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  Cuba  is  not  an  in- 
dustrial country.  However,  industrial  development  is  coming 
DOW  with  very  good  prospects. 

La  Companfa  Cubana  de  Zunchos  y  Gomas  S.  A.,  has  com- 
pleted a  new  building,  next  to  its  manufacturing  plant,  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  articles.  The  company  will  make 
surgeon's  rubber  gloves  and  other  articles  of  national  consump- 
tion. 

On  November  1st  the  Cuban  Quartz  Products  Co.  opened  a 
new  factory  in  Havana.  The  firm  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
glassware. 
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In  Matanzas  .a  company  has  been  organized  to  start  the 
manufacture  of  railroad  cars  to  supply  the  needed  rolling  stock 
to  Cuban 'railroads.  The  machinery  for  the  factory  will  be  of 
the  most  modern  type,  and  imported  from  the  United  States. 

^  An  ice  factory  is  being  constructed  on  the  outskirts  of  Havana 
in  'the  town  of  Guanabacoa.  The  factory  will  have  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  capacity  for  turning  out  150  tons  daily. 
The  machinery  will  be  imported  from  the  United  States. 

A  large  factory  for  canned  goods  known  as  the  **Criolla"  has 
been  started  at  Surgidero  de  Bataban6. 

The  firm  of  Amour  &  Co.  is  now  installing  a  great  packing 
plant  in  the  cattle-raising  coast  region  near  Cayo  Cruz  for  the 
preparation  of  meats  and  fish. 

Although  Cuba  is  not  a  large  producer  of  alcohol  at  present, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  make  this  one  jof  the  leading  In. 
dustries  of  the  island  because  of  the  large  production  of  sugar. 
From  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  sugar,  40  gallons  of  molasses, 
or  miel,  result;  from  the  latter,  16  gallons  of  alcohol  of  the 
first  quality  can  be  produced. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish  10  plants,  situated 
at  convenient  locations  on  the  island,  and  fitted  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  Large  quantities  of  mlel  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  tank  steamers  and  tank 
cars.  Before  the  war  it  sold  as  low  as  2  cents  a  gallon,  but 
since  then  the  price  has  been  as  high  as  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Alcohol  made  from  miel,  after  supplying  local  demand,  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  new  distillery'  with  a  capital  stock  of  $95,000  has  Just  been, 
established  in  Havana.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
open  branches  In  several  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  board  of  fisheries  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  the  amount  of  fish  consumed  in 
Havana,  from  June  1st,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  was  11,761,253 
pounds,  representing  a  value  of  1,941,863  pesos;  adding  to  this 
the  value  of  the  shellfish,  turtles,  and  moUusca,  the  total  is 
2^041,031  pesos.  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year,  a  decrease  of  138,276  pesos  is  shown  in  the  consumption 
of  fish  for  the  year  Just  given.  In  the  same  year  92,725  pounds 
of  frozen  hake,  cod  and  mackerel  were  imported  direct  from 
New  York  for  Havana  hotels. 

FOREIGX   TRABE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  comparatively  very  high,  and 
has  been  recovered  from  the  unfavorable  influence  that  it  suf- 
fered at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  The  trade  in  the 
last  four  years  was: 

Exports  ^  $254,291,763 

356.371.358 
366.846.510 
413,325.251 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  1918  was  $710,947,465,  as  against 
$639,418,565   in   1917 — an  increase  of  $71,528,900  in  favor  of 


1915 

Imports 

$155,448,233 

1916 

•* 

248.278.279 

1917 

*f 

272,673.005 

1918 

If 

297.622.214 
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1918,  of  which  increase  $25,049,159  worth  of  goods  were  im- 
ported and  $46,479,741  exported.  The  halance  in  ^favor  of 
Cuba  in  1918  was  $115,703,037  and  $94,272,455  in  1917.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  both  years  was  conducted  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  the  order  named. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  amounted 
to  794,242,578  pesos.  Of  this  sum  the  importation  was  $315,- 
587,167  and  the  exportation  $477,221,863,  while  the  re-exporta- 
tion amounted  to  $93,113. 

Imports  and  exports  of  coin  in  1917-18  amounted  to  $5,622,- 
978  and  $2,780,049,  respectively.  In  the  previous  year  these 
imports  and  exports  were  $26,545,455  and  $24,708,200,  re- 
spectively. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  the  exports  of  sugar 
amounted  to  19,47t,100  ba^s,  representing  a  total  of  2,782,443 
tons — a  considerable  increase  over  the  output  of  the  previous 
year.  During  the  same  period  of  1918,  18,108,729  bags  were 
exported,  a  total  of  2,586,960  tons,  while  in  1917,  the  exports 
amounted  to  18,477,970  bags,  or  2,691,590  tons. 

^The  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  through  the  port  of  Havana 
from  the  1st  of  January  1919  to  the  30th  of  September  amounted 
to  253,417  bales,  weighing  10,983,733  kilos.  Of  this  quantity 
183,054  bales  were  consigned  to  the  United  States;  26,770  bales 
to  Argentina;  11,491  to  (Spain;  7,632  to  Switzerland;  5,260  to 
Canada;  4,098  to  Uruguay,  and  the  rest  to  other  countries. 

The  value  of  Cuban  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  dur- 
ing the  year  1917  amounted  to  $3,220,726  gold,  a  sum  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  previous  years. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cattle  Cuba  has  been  im- 
porting from  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  other  Central  and  South 
American  points  through  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  the  President 
has  ordered  the  establishment  of  quarantine  stations  and  the 
installation  of  cattle  dips  for  imported  cattle  as  a  protection  to 
the  native  stock. 

A  presidential  decree  of  August  27  repealed  the  law  of  Oc- 
tober 29th  of  1917  regulating  the  sale  of  sugar  for  local  consump- 
tion;  fixed  the  maximum  sale  price  for  sugar,  raw,  crystallized, 
and  refined,  and  provided  that  the  exportation  of  these  sugars 
remain  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  decree  and  subject  to  the 
contract  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with  the 
"United  'States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  (Inc.),"  on  October 
24th,  1918,  and  the  decrees  and  resolutions  concerning  the  same. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Cuban  people  are  the  best*  costumers  of  the  Uiyted 
States.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  with  a  larger 
purchasing  power  per  capita,  actually  expended  in  American 
goods.  As  an  average,  every  Cuban  bought  in  1919  foreign 
goods  to  the  amount  of  over  $150.  and  since  the  bulk,  or  over 
80%  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  every  Cuban 
bought  over  $100  of  American  goods.  No  other  people  has  such 
wonderful  record. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  principal  articles  of  Cuban  prod, 
uction  that  were  imported  in  the  United  States  in  1918: 

Animalism  $2,831. — Art  works,  $11,875. — Asphaltum  and  bitumen, 
crud«,  $6.868. — Bones,  ihoofs,  and  horns,  and  manufactures  of,  $47,- 
748. — Brass,  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  $40,339. — Breadstuffs,  $2,207. 
— Cars,  carriagres,  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of,  $416. — Chemicals, 
drugrs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $211.181. — Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  $34,- 
261. — Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  $11,321. — Coffee,  $15,599. — Cop- 
per, and  manufactures  of,  $5,046,748. — Cotton  and  manufactures  of, 
$47,926. 

Dyewoods,  in  a  crude  state,  $4,000. — Fertilizers,  $8,356. — Fibers, 
vegretable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufactures  of,  $358,246. — 
Fish.  $4.709. — Fruits  an-d  nuts,  $1,789,406. — Furs  and  manufactures 
of,  $25.--Glass  a«nd  glassware,  $1,447. — Gold  and  silver  sweepings, 
$9,063.  —  Hair:  horse  and  other  animals,  $2,918. — Hats,  bonnets, 
hoods,  and  materials  for;  Hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  of  atraw,  chip,  grass, 
etc.,  $1,682.. — Hides  and  skins  (except  fuT  skins)  raw  or  uncured, 
$2,379,347. — Hide  cuttings,  raw-,  and  other  glue  stock,  $26,393. — 
Honey,    $438,872. 

Indlia  Rubber,  «tc.,  and  manufactures  of,  $30,882. — ^Iron  ore,  $1,- 
9  5.384. — Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  $128,274. — Ivory,  veg- 
etable, $7,722. — (Leather  and  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of, 
$2.432 — ^Manganese,  oxide  an  dore  of,  $1,479,314. — ^Mjeat  and  dairy 
products,  $7.955. — Oils,  $9,669. — Paper  stock,  orude  (except  wood 
pulp),  $10.125.' — Paper,  manufactures  of,  $48,298. — Photographic 
floods,  $1.146. — Plants,  t-rees,  shrubs  and  vines,  $1,250. — Precious 
stones.    $11,036. 

Seed.s.  $4.744. — 'Shells,  unmanufactured,  $58,389. — Soap,  $8,138. — 
Spirits,  wines  malt  llQUors,  and  other  beverages,  $140,125. — Sponges, 
$149.669. — Starch.  $3,741. — Sugar  and  molasses.  $227,846.190. — Tobac- 
co, and  manufactures  of.  $18,966,005. — Vegetables,  $631,024. — Wax, 
$69.247. — Wood,  and  manufactures  of,  $402,686. — Zinc,  block  or  pigs, 
and    old.    $4,551. 

The  following  American  goods  were  imported  hy  Cuba  in  1918: 

Abrasives.  $67.880. — Agricultural  implements,  $868,319. — Alumi- 
num. $53.557. — Animals.  $1,293.005. — ^Art  works,  $66,748. — Asbestos, 
manufactures.  $350.015. — Asphaltum,  manufactures,  $56,512. — Ath- 
letic and   sporting  goods.  $94,908. 

Babbit  metal,  $62,674. — Billiard  tables  and  accessories,  $18,973. 
— Blacking  (including:  ^hoe  pa»te.  etc.),  $75,149. — Bones,  hoofs  and 
horns,  unmanufactured,  $3,622. — Brass,  and  manufactuTes,  $713,397. 
— Breadstuffs,  $14.207.531. — Bronze,  manufactures  of,  $71,686. — Broom 
corn,  $256.356. — Broom;B,  $13,009. — Brushes,  $131.610. — Buttons  and 
parts  of.    $111,491. 

Candles.  $283.565. — Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles,  $8,- 
864.675. — Celuloid.  and  manufactures  of.  $45,812. — Cement,  hydraulic, 
$2,006.065. — Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  $6,423,758. — Chew- 
ing gum,  $37,610. — Clays.  $39,700. — Clocks  and  watches,  $187,060. — 
Coal  and  coke,  $8,411,  065. — Coal  tar,  $9,671. — Cocoa  and  chocoJate, 
prepared  or  manufactured  (not  Including!:  confectionery),  $102,365. — 
Coffee,  $3.691,219. — Confectionery.  $161.612. — Copper  and  manufac- 
tures, $1,206.817. — Cork,  manufactures  of,  $96,794 — Cotton  manu- 
factures.   $17,844,444. 

Earthen,'  stone  and  ohina  ware,  $879.115. — Eggs.  $2.793,746. — 
Egg  yolks,  etc..  $15.244. — 'Electrical  machineny  and  appliances  (ex- 
cept   locomotives),     $3,366.700. — Explosives,     $660,240. 

Feathers,  $20,364. — Fertilisers,  $3,217,866.  — ^Fibers,  vegetables, 
manufactures  of,  $1,385,837. — Fire  extinguishers,  $21,631. — Fish,  $2,- 
207.813. — Flavoring  extracts  and  friiit  Juices.  $79.710. — Fruits  and 
nuts,  $1,794,703. — Furniture  metal,  $641,206. — -Furs  and  fur  skins, 
S16  842 

'  Glass  and  glassware.  $2.184.863. — Glucose,  $183,884. — Glue.  $149,- 
431. — Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of  (Including  Jewelry),  $97,442. 
—Urease    SI  757  837. 

Hats'  aiid  material  for.  $376.661.— Hay,  $360,642. — ^Hops,  $120,- 
840. — ^Household   and   personal    effects,    $102,101. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  $2.377,884. — ^Ink,  $122.682. — In- 
struments and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $162,901. — Iron 
and   steel,    and   manufactuTCS.    $42,507,306. 
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Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc.,  (except  electric),  |195,290. — ^Lead  and 
manufactures,     $206,812. — Leather    and     manufactures,     $13,317,092 

MaJt,  $745.976. — ^M^tches,  $7,072. — ^Meat  and  dairy  products,  $34,- 
986,940. — Metal  polish,  $19,710. — ^Metals,  not  otherwise  classified, 
$25^856. — iMos>s,  $5,924. — iMotor  boats,  $5,301. — Mucilage  and  paste, 
$72,587. — >Musical    instrument^,    $525,783. 

Naval  stores,  $339,582. — ^Nicked  and  manufactures,  $7,671. — iNo- 
tlons.    not    otherwise    claissified,    $83,135. — -Nursery    stock,    $23,942. 

Oakum.  $27,563. — Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal.  $77.799. — Oilcloth 
and  linoleum,   $160,849. — Oils   and  manufactures,   $9,357,389. 

Paper  and  manufactures.  $9,828,299. — -Paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax.  $243.291. — Pencils  (except  slate),  and  lyencil  leads,  $133,987. — 
Penholders,  $5,990. — Pens,  $19,354. — Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc., 
$295.141. — Phonogiraphs,  graphophones,  etc..  and  records,  and  .ma- 
terial for,  $602.412. — Plaster,  builders  and  common,  $78.626. — Plated 
ware  , except  cutlery  and  jewedry),  $434,732. — Plates,  electrotype  and 
stereotype,  $22,348. — Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  manufactures.  $32,- 
941. — Refrlgeratoirs,  $73,924. — Roofing,  felt,  and  similar  materials, 
$261.   014. 

Salt,  $436,008. — Seeds.  $28,108. — Shoe  findings,  $84,206. — Silks, 
mandfaotures  of,  $353,121. — >Siilk,  artificial,  manufactures  of.  $87,- 
857. — Soap,  $1.037,$41. — Spices,  $31.968. — Spiritii,  wines,  malt  liquors, 
and  other  beverages,  $380.473. — Starch,  $312,941. — Stearin,  vegetable. 
$46.968. — Stone  and  manufactures,  $124,371. — Straw  and  palm  leaf, 
and  manufactures,  $397,698. — Sugar,  irefined,  $44,059. — Surgical  ap- 
pliances (not  including  instruments),  $314,547. — Suspenders  and 
garters,  $162,361. — Tin.  in  pigs.  bars,  etc.,  $3.224. — ^Tobacco,  manu- 
factures of,   $124,482. 

Vegetables,  $7,942,414. — ^Vinegar.  $4.604. — Wall  boards  (substi- 
tute for  plaster).  $77,210. — Wax,  manufactures  of,*  $12,563. — Wood 
and  manufactures.  $10.734,718. — Wool  and  manufactures,  $1,426,216. 
Yeast,   $20,913. — Zinc  and  manufactures,   $26,630. 

Cuba  presentes  unusual  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican jewelry,  silverware,  and  kindred  lines,  according  to  a  report 
by  Trade  Commissioner  6.  W.  Rosenthal  of  the  Bureau  of  For* 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Cuban  markets  have  been  open  to  American  manufacturers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  because  of.  curtailed  shipments  of 
jewelry  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply.  Germany  has  ship- 
ped nothing,  and  the  jewelry  from  other  European  countries  has 
been  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Although  Cuba  is  a  comparatively  small  country,  with  a 
population  but  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  a  good  field  for  American  manufacturers  who  are 
interested  in  foreign  trade — -first,  because  if  its  accessibility, 
Havana  being  within  eight  hours  of  Key  West  and  within  three 
days  of  New  York;  second,  because  it  is  a  wealthy  country; 
third,  because  it  is  developing  rapidly.  It  is  the  logical  place 
to  start  in  La  tin- American  trade,  because  of  the  preferential 
rates  of  duty  which  American  merchandise  enjoys  and  the  com- 
paratively low  cost  of  selling. 

Cuba  is  primarily  a  market  for  solid-gold  jewelry.  There  is 
a  limited  demand  for  gold-piated  and  gold.filled  articles  as  well 
as  for  goods  made  of  platinum,  the  latter  being  sold  mostly  in 
the  large  cities. 

The  West  Indies  absorb  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  automobile 
exports  from  the  United  States  of  Latin.America,  and  Cuba, 
takes  84  per  cent,  of  this  West  Indian  trade.  Large  returns 
from  sugar  have  made  the  Cuban  planters  prosperous,  and  they 
purchase  not  only  motor  trucks  for  use  on  their  estates,  but  the 
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higest-prlced  passenger  cars  for  pleasure  driving.  Fron  the  fiscal 
year  1913  to  1918  the  value  of  American  eicports  of  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  to  Cuba  multiplied  20  times. 

In  1913  the  number  of  automobiles  of  American  makes  im- 
ported in  Cuba  was:  commercial,  14;  passenger,  233;  and  the 
value  of  all  automobiles,  accessories,  tires  and  motor  cycles  was 
$323,578.  In  1917,  the  number  of  machines  reached  a  max- 
imum. The  automobiles  imported  in  that  year  was  very  little 
under  4,000,  and  the  total  value  of  cars,  parts  tires,  and  motor 
cycles  was  $5,109,730,  In  1918,  the  number  of  machines  de. 
creased  to  3,529,  including  commercial  and  passenger,  but  the 
total  value  increased  to  over'  six  and  a  half  million  dollars.  For 
the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1919,  the  number  of  cars 
was;  commercial,  456;  passenger,  1,326,  and  the  total  value  of 
csTrs,  accessories,  tires  and  motor  cycles  was  5,371,814. 

Auto  trucks  are  now  very  largely  used  for  hauling  near 
Havana,  rapidly  replacing  the  old-style  drays  and  wagons  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  a  large  number  of  the  heavier  Amer- 
ican trucks,  besides  a  general  use  of  lighter  trucks  of  different 
capacities  in  use  in  and  about  1,000  and  1,500  trucks  of  different 
capacities  in  use  in  and  about  Havana  in  1918,  and  almost  an 
equal  number  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  These  are 
largely  owned  by  transportation  companies,  large  wholesale 
dealers,  plantations,  etc.,  with  a  considerable  number  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  smaller  establishments  for  light  delivery  purposes. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  recently  in  the  highways, 
which  is  likely  to  continue;  but  the  country  roaas  as  a  rule  are 
not  adapted  to  auto-truck  hauling,  and  in  some  cases  are  almost 
impassable  in  wet  weather. 

Eighty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  very  fine  furniture  used  in 
Havana  is  said  to  be  manufactured  in  that  country  by  Spanish 
cabinetmakers,  the  designs  of  the  furniture  corresponding  to  the 
special  liking  of  the  cus-tomer.  Imports  of  the  standard  furniture 
are  largely  from  the  United  States. 

White  enamel  and  gold  furniture  is  popular.  Birch  wood 
is  usually  employed,  is  attractive,  and  well  suited  to  the  climate. 
So  far,  little  solid  oak  furniture  has  been  introduced,  although 
it  appears  that  the  market  could  be  developed  to  considesable 
extent. 

With  bedroom  furniture  wardrobes  should,  as  a  rule,  be  in- 
cluded, as  closets  are  not  ordinarily  buijt  in  the  Cuban  houses. 

Native  furniture  dealers  sometimes  state  that  American  woods 
Will  not  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  found  in  Cuba,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  sufficiently  proven  that  good  American  hardwood 
furniture  is  practically  immune,  and  gives  as  good  service  at  that 
made  from  the  native  woods. 

It  isr  of  much  importance  that  sets  of  furniture  be  shipped 
complete  and  that  they  be  carefully  inspected  before  packing. 
Delayed  shipments,  missing  parts,  imperfect  upholstering,  and 
improper  finishing  cause  dissatisfaction  and  retard  this  branch 
of  trade. 

The  packing  should  be  done  in  a  way  to  take  up  as  little 
space  as  possible,  each  box  or  case  being  numbered,  the  invoice 
showing  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
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for  the  importer  to  open  each  one  to  ascertain  what  it  contai];Ls. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  Havana,  owing  to  the  limited 
storage  space  of  many  of  the  importers. 

Several  important  Havana  firms  carry  stocks  of  well-known 
brands  of  steel  office  furniture,  which  is  now  extensively  used 
throughout  Cuba  and  is  recognized  as  superior  to  anything  else 
on  the  market,  particularly  since  furniture  of  this  type  is  im- 
mune to  the  ravages  of  worms,  which  attack  articles  of  wood 
in  this  climate.  The  sale  of  steel  furniture,  however,  is  consider- 
ably retarded  by  the  enormous  prices  asked  for  these  goods. 
The  average  cost  of  an  ordinary  three-drawer  metal  filing  cabinet 
has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $65.  For  this  reason  most  of 
the  small  provincial  officers  are  equipped  with  desks,  chairs, 
cabinets,  from  chests,  etc.,  made  from  native  hardwoods,  such 
as  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar,  which  cost  considerably  less 
than  the  metal  equipment.  At  more  favorable  prices,  the  market 
would  probably  expand. 

Cuba  follows  Mexico  in  the  purchase  of  tractors  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1919  fiscal  year 
Cuba's  imports  of  tractors  exceeded  those  of  any  other  Latin- 
American  country.  The  tractors  sent  to  the  West  Indies  are 
used  almbst  wholly  on  the  sugar  estates.  The  work  of  the  plow 
drawn  by  tractors  is  found  to  be  more  uniform  and  much  deeper 
than  that  of  the  oxen-drawn  plow,  and  this  better  preparation 
of  the  soil  more  than  compensates  for  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
chine.  Alcohol  is  often  used  as  fuel  in  this  section,  though  in 
other  localities  gasoline  is  available  for  the  motors.  The  use 
of  tractors  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  older  cultivated  lands  in 
the  Province  of  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara. 

The  tractors  used  on  the  sugar  estates  of  Cuba  are  of  two 
kinds — the  round  wheel  and  the  track-layer  or  caterpillar  style, 
and  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  plowing.  In  the  northern 
section  of  the  Cienfuegos  Province,  owing  to  the  hard,  sticky, 
clayish  soils,  the  caterpillar  type  seems  to  be  the  most  successful, 
as  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  use  of  round.wheel  tractor  there  is 
a  constant  slipping  of  the  wheels  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
power  and  breakdowns.  In  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
this  district  the  round-wheel  tractors  seem  the  most  successful 
and  they  have  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  economical 
— more  economical  when  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  gasoline. 

In  the  southern  section  tractors  of  8  to  16  and  12  to  25 
horsepower  have  been  used  to  some  extent  for  hauling  purposes 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  use  of  cane.planting  machines. 
Several  plantations  are  to  experiment  in  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  tractors,  and  especially  with  the  caterpillar  type,  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  cane. 

Cuba  is  the  United  States'  best  paint  customer,  except  Canada, 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The  paint  exports  to  Cuba  are  more 
than  to  all  of  the  other  Latin  Republics  of  North  America;  they 
are  50  per  cent,  more  than  Argentina,  the  best  customer  in 
South  America;  they  are  more  than  to  all  the  South  American 
countries,  excluding  Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  1913  exports  to 
Cuba  were  valued  at  $444,595;  in  1918  they  were  almost  four 
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times  this  amount,  the  total  for  that  year  being  $1,660,228.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  1919  fiscal  year  exports  of  this  commodity 
were  more  than  half  of  the  1918  figures,  indicating  a  continued 
increase. 

The  item  of  greatest  value  in  this  class  of  exports  to  Cuba 
is  ready-mixed  paints.  For  seven  years  Cuba  has  bought  more 
in  quantity,  though  their  value  is  only  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 
American  ready-mixed  paint  than  has  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  shipments  of  white  lead  to  Cuba  are  slightly  more 
than  mixed  pafnts.  The  exports  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  Cuba  are  also 
considerable,  and  the  shipments  of  miscellaneous  paints  and 
colors  amount  to*  more  than  a  third  of  the  total.  The  1919 
export  figures  show  a  particularly  large  gain  in  dry  colors,  white 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  paint  substances. 

The  textile  and  clothing  demands  of  Cuba  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  those  pt  an  equal  area  in  the  Central  or  South. 
Sentral  States  during  the  summer  season.  Frost  in  unknown 
on  the  island,  with  the  result  that  cottons  and  light-weight  are 
worn  by  both  sexes,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  woolens. 

Trade  in  this  branch  can  be  said  to  be  relatively  well  or- 
ganized. Some  well-knbwn  American  concerns  have  agents 
stationed  here,  while  others  send  salesmen  regularly  to  this  city, 
as  they  would  to  New  Orleans  or  other  cities  of  the  Middle  West. 
Many  local  concerns  send  their  buyers  to  New  York  or  to  New 
England,  just  as  is  done  by  merchants  of  t\ie  United  States. 

The  Cuban  market  for  phonographs  is  excellent.  Sales  de- 
pend solely  on  prices,  terms,  and  qualiy.  Phonographs  are  sell- 
ing  in  the  local  retail  stores  f;rom  $5  to  $181.  The  most  popular 
are  those  selling  from  $20  to  $30. 

THE  CHA3fBER  OP  COMMERCE. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Havana:  President,  Don  Carlos  de  Zaldo;  vice  president,  Don 
Sab&s  E.  de  Alvar^,  Don  Ernesto  B.  Calv6,  and  Don  Carlos 
Arnoldson;  treasurer,  Don  Charles  C.  Dufan;  and  general  secre- 
tary,  Don  Jos^  Dur&n. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  July  25th  regulates  the  drug  and 
medicine  trade,  providing  that  only  legally  licensed  pharmacists 
or  druggists  established  in  the  Republic  having  public  or  private 
offices,  or  connected  with  hospitals.  Infirmaries,  clinics,  or  other 
establishments  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  shall  be  allowed 
to  manufacture  or  import  certain  alkaloids  and  salts. 

The  Cuban  law  requires  that  a  sample  of  the  milk  to  be  im. 
ported  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  exam- 
ination. If  the  milk  is  approved,  importations  can  be  made 
thereafter  without  the  submission  of  further  samples.  Ordin- 
ances for  the  Government  of  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  also 
prohibit  the  importation,  selling,  or  placing  in  storage  of  adul- 
terated condensed  milk.  The  trem  "adulterated"  refers  to  a 
milk  in  which  the  percentage  of  butter  is  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  solid  matters  contained  in  i^,  and  to  which  there  has  been 
added   any  foreign  substance,  besides  sugar,   used  as  a  means 
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of  preservation.  Furthermore,  every  can  of  milk  must  have 
an  additional  label,  on  which  is  stated  in  Spanish  the  date  when 
it  was  placed  In  the  container  and  the  latest  date  the  milk  can 
be  used  as  being  good. 

All  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  Amer- 
ican  goods  were  abolished  on  May  20,  1919. 

MARK  REGISTRATION  BUREAU. 

With  the  opening  of  Havana  Bureau,  actual  operations  of 
the  International  Trade  Mark  Registration  Bureau  for  the  north- 
ern group  of  republics  have  commenced.  This  Bureau  is  the 
ou,tcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Convention  of  1919, 
to  protect  more  simply,  economically  and  efectively  the  regis- 
tration  of  the  marks  of  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  process  is  simpler  because  the  registration  of  a  trade 
ipark  at  home  may  be  extended  to  cover  other  countries  in  the 
group  by  registering  at  the  International  office.  The  expenses 
of  separate  registration  are  eliminated  and  one  fee  covers' all 
the  countries  of  the  group. 

Six  months  priority  are  granted  to  applicants  for  deposit 
through  the  International  Bureau,  thereby  making  protection 
more  effective.  Two  more  ratifications  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete  the  number  required  to  establish  the  southern  group. 

CUSTOM   REGULATIONS. 

The  following  information  about  the  requirements  of  ship- 
ping  documents  will  be  valuable  for  exporters  doing  business 
in  Cuba: 

Invoices,  of  which  five  sets  are  required  for  Havana,,  and 
four  for  other  parts,  must  be  written  in  ink,  and  may  be  either 
in  English  or  Spanish.  If  typewritten,  the  original  copy  must 
be  presented;  duplicates,  etc.,  may  be  carbon  copies.  Invoices 
must  contain  name  of  shipper  and  consignee,  name  of  vessel, 
marks  and  numbers,  description  of  merchandise,  specifying  the 
component  materials,  gross  and  net  weights  of  each  article  in 
Icilos,  detailed  price  and  total  value,  including  a  statement  of 
the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  merchandise  up  to  the 
time  it  is  packed  and  ready  for  shipment. 

Prices  should  not  be  stated  iji  bulk,  but  the  price  of  each 
article  or  class  of  goods  should  be  given  separately.  If  there 
are  no  expenses  this  fact  should  bo  clearly  expressed.  In  de- 
scribing the  merchandise,  particular  care  must  be  taken  in  stat- 
ing exactly  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  for  example:  in 
case  of  knives,  state  whether  made  of  steel  or  iron,  with  wooden 
handles  or  bone  handles;  in  case  of  shoes,  whether  of  leather, 
with  tops  of  cloth,  canvas,  etc.  Documents  covering  shipments 
of  fabrics  must  contain,  besides  the  marks,  numbers,  classes, 
quantity  and  gross  weight  of  packages,  the  following  particulars: 
Nature  of  fibre  (cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  etc.),  kind  of  tissue 
(plain,  smooth,  twilled,  damask-like,  dyed  by  the  piece  or  woven 
with  threads  dyed  before  being  woven;  number  of  threads  in 
six  square  millimeters    (H    inch);    length   and   width   in  meters 
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and  centimeters;  weight  per  100  square  meters;  price  of  the 
unity  and  partial  value  of  each  kind,  and  nature  of  same. 

At  the  bottom  of  invoice,  or  on  last  sheet,  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  the  manufacturer,  prqducer,  seller,  owner,  or  shipper 
must  write  in  Spanish  and  sign  one  of  the  declarations,  accord- 
ing as  the  article  shipped  is,  or  is  not,  the  product  of  the  soil, 
or  industry  of  the  United  States.  If  the  manufacturer,  etc.,  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  place  where  the  consulate  is  located,  a  local 
agent  must  be  appointed  to  present  the  invoice,  and  such  ap- 
pointment must  be  in  writing.  In  this  case  the  agent  must 
write  and  sign  the  following  declaration:  '*Declaro  que  soy  el 
agente  autorizado  por  la  persona  que  ha  suscrito  la  anterior  de. 
claraci6n,  para  preseQtar  esta  factiira  en  la  oficina  consular  de 
Cuba  en  esta  plaza,  a  fin  de  que  sea  certificada."  (I  declare 
that  I  am  the  agent  authorized  by  the  person  signing  the  preced- 
ing  declaration  to  present  this  invbice  at  the  consular  office  of 
Cuba  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  certification.") 

The  form  of  declaration  for  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
of  domestic  good  is:  "Declaramos  que  somos  los  fabrlcantes  (if 
the  goods  are  manufactured);  or  "productores,"  if  the  goods 
are  natural  products  de  las  mercanclas  relacionadas  con  la  pre- 
sente  factura  y  que  son  cfertos  los  precios  y  dem&s  particulares 
que  en  ella  se  cbnsignan  y  que  las  mercancfas  contenldas  en 
dicha  factura  son  producto  de  la  industria  (or  "del  suelo,"  if 
the  goods  are  natural  products),  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de'Am^- 
rlca.  The  declaration  for  sellers,  shippers  or  owners  are  th« 
same,  only  the  wgrd  "vendedores,"  or  "embarcadores"  or  "due- 
llos'* is  substituted  for  " fabrlcantes*'  or  "productores"  in  the 
previous  form. 

Freights  to  \he  port  of  shipment,  incidental  expenses,  custom 
house  and  statistical,  fees,  papers  and  stamps,  wharfage,  -etc., 
must  be  included  in  the  dutiable  value  as  an  actual  part  of  the 
cost  of  placing  the  merchandise  ready  for  shipment  to  Cuba,  and 
they  must  be  stated  separately. 

The  insurance  and  consular  fees  will  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  the  fee  for  consular  certifica- 
tion must  be  included  in  the  cost. 

In  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States,  invoices  under  $5.00  covering 
goods  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  this  country  should  be  certified. 

Each  invoice  must  represent  a  distinct  shipment  by  one  ship 
to  one  consignee  or  firm  of  consignees.  The  consolidation  of 
different  consignments  in  a  single  invoice  is  not  permitted. 

Invoices  as  well  as  the  declarations  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  paper  only.  No  corrections,  erasures,  additions  or  altera- 
tions are  allowed  unless  stated  in  a  signed  acknowledgement  in 
Spanish  or  English  preceeding  the  declaration. 

Goods  not  the  production  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  consular  and  com- 
mercial invoice,  as  only  such  goods  as  are  the  production  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  Reciplocity  Treaty 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Shipments  of  foreign  goods  under  $5.00  in  value,  consular 
invoice  not  required. 
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All  shipmeilts  over  $5.00  in  value,  consular  invoice  must  be 
presented. 

No  Invoice  will  be  accepted  by  the  Cuban  Custom  Houses, 
which  includes  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise. 

Besides  the  marks,  numbers,  classes,  quantity  and  gross 
weight  of  packages,  the  following  particulars  will  be  required 
on  invoices  covering  shipments  of  fabrics: 

Nature  of  fibre.  (Cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  etc.).  Kind  of 
tissue.  (Plain,  smooth,  twilled,  damask-like  or  whether  it  is  or 
not  embroidered,  bleached,  half-bleached,  stamped,  dyed  by  the 
piece  or  woven  with  threads  dyed  before  being  woven;  number 
of  threads  in  six  square  millimeters,  %  inch).  Length  and 
with  in  meters  and  centimeters,  weight  per  100  square  meters, 
price  of  the  unity  and  partial  value  of  each  kind,  and  nature  ©f 
same;  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  shipment  to  Cuba. 

Mixed  fabrics,  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  wool,  or  any  other 
mixture,  should  be  so  stated  in  the  invoice!  The  principal 
material  should  also  be  stated  and  proportion  of  the  principal 
material.  If  proportion  of  principal  is  silk  or  wool,  then  goods 
pay  duty  ad-valorem  and  not  by  threads  as  cotton  goods.  Also 
if  goods  contain  one-fifth  or  more  of  silk,  wool  or  other  material, 
goods  pay  duty  ad  valorem  as  silk  or  wool.  In  the  Custom 
Houses,  samples  or  cotton  fabrics  are  always  liaken,  and  sending 
samples  avoids  the  piece  of  goods  mutilated,  and  facilitates  the 
work  in  the  Custom  House. 

Ready-made  clothing,  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  and  of 
any  style  and,  generally,  all  articles  made  up  by  the  seamstress 
or  tailor,  shall  be  liable  on  their  total  weight  to  the  duties  on 
the  principal  and  most  prominent  outside  fabric. 

Gross  and  net  weight  of  box  or  package,  muse  be  given. 
When  ready-made  cotton  clothing  is  shipped  in  cardboard  boxes 
the  net  weight  of  these  cardboard  boxes  should  be  given 
separately. 

In  the  Invoices  for  ready-made  clothing  to  be  sent  to  Cuba, 
the  shipper  should  always  give  net  weight  separate  of  each  class 
or  lot  of  goods,  and  the  reference  mark  or  number. 

Two  copies  -of  each  set  of  bills  of  lading  are  required  by 
the  Consulate;  the  original  is  certified  and  returned,  and  a  not- 
negotiable  copy  is  kept  on  file. 

Bills  of  lading  for  short  shipped  goods  must  also  be  signed 
by  the  Cuban  Consul. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  bills  of  lading  may  be  obtained  without 
charge,  should  the  original  be  lost. 

Bills  of  lading  covering  merchandise  with  a  value  of  less 
than  $5,000  need  not  be  certified. 

Invoices  covering  shipments  of  automobiles  to  Cuba  requiere 
maker  and  name  of  car,  year's  model,  number  of  the  motor, 
number  of  cylinders,  H.  P.  type  of  car,  and  number  of  passengers. 

Invoices  of  merchandise  sent  by  mail  must  be  certified  by  the 
Cuban  Consul. 

In  those  cases  where  a  shipper  has  had  an  invoice  certified 
at  the  Consulate,  and  it  should  later  result  that  the  steamship 
company  has  "shut  out"  the  entire  shipment  or  part  of  same, 
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the  shipper  must  see  that  the  steamship  company  marks-  on  the 
bills  of  lading  alongside  of  those  goods  which  were  "shut  out," 
"Sbort  Shipped.**  The  consular  invoice  need  not  be  certified, 
but  it  is  well  to  notify  the  consignee  so  that  he  will,  therefore, 
make  his  entry  in  the  Custom  House  under  the  correct  name 
of  the  steamer. 


FREK  lilST. 

No  Charge  is  made  for  consular  certification  where  the  value 
of  the  shipment  is  less  than  $5.  For  invoices  valued  from  $5 
to  49.99  the  fee  is  50  cents;  from  $50  to  $200  the  fee  is  $2; 
over  $200,  $2,  plus  an  additional  charge  of  10  cents  for  each 
$100  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  $200.  Extra  copies  of  in- 
voice cost  50  cents  each,  and  invoice  blanks  may  be  obtained  for 
10  cents  per  set,.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  certifying  each  set 
of  bills  of  lading. 

The  following  articles  may  be  imported  into  Cuba  free  of 
duty  on  compliance  with  the  prescribed  conditions  and  the  for- 
malities  established  in  the  Custom  Regulations. 

Trained  animals,  portable  theaters,  panoramas,  wax  figures, 
and  similar  objects  of  public  entertainment,  imiported  temporarily 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  unless  extension  be  granted  by 
Collector  of  Customs,  provided  that  bond  be  given. 

Receptacles  exported  from  Cuba  with  fruits,  sugar,  molasses, 
honey,  spirituous  liquors,  alcohol,  and  coconut  oil,  and  reim- 
ported  empty,  including  iron  drudie  containing  cordage  oil. 

Used  furniture  of  persons  coming  to  reside  in  the  country, 
provided  the  same  has  been  in  use  for  one  year.  Includes  house- 
hold  effects  and  furnishings  such  as  pictures,  books,  pianos,  or. 
gans,  chinaare,  and  kitchen  utensils,  in  keeping  with  the  posi- 
tlon  of  the  importer;  likewise  a  carriage  or  buggy,  bearing 
evidence  of  having  been  used  for  one  year,  when  imported  by 
a  settler,  together  with  household  furniture. 

Wearing  apparel,  toilet  articles,  and  articles  of  personal 
use,  bed  and  table  linen,  books,  portable  tools  and  instruments, 
theatrical  costumes.  Jewels,  and  table  services  bearing  evident 
trace  of  use,  imported  by  travelers  in  their  baggage  in  quantities 
appropriate  to  their  class,  profession,  and  position. 

Plows,  hoes,  machets,  and  cane  knives,  exclusively  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  other  exclusively  agricultural  imple- 
ments,  not  including  machinery. 

Lithographs,  posters,  manufacturers'  catalogues,  calendars 
and  folders  for  advertising  purposes  only  having  no  commercial 
value  and  intended  for  fre  distribution. 

Baggage  and  personal  effects  accompanying  diplomat  and 
other  officials  of  foreign  countries  that  accord  the  same  treat- 
ment to  Cuban  officials. 

Articles  easily  susceptible  of  identification,  exported  for  re- 
pair, may  be  reimported  free,  on  proof  of  identity,  save  for  the 
repairs,  which  are  dutiable. 
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Articles  of  which  the  Importation  is  Restricted  (w  Prohibited. 

Foreign  coins  of  silver,  bronze  or  nickel,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  United  States  of  Amerida. 

Dynamite,  gunpowder,  and  similar  explosives,  unless  the  Im- 
porter  is  able  to  produce  a  special  authorization  for  landing  is- 
sued to  him  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Secretarla  de 
Gobernacidn). 

For  the  importation  of  long  arms  of  greater  caliber  than  .32 
or  5.5  milimeters,  .44  caliber  revolvers,  and  automatic  pistols, 
a  special  permit  is  required. 

The  importation  of  silencers  for  firearms  is  prohibited. 

Explosives,  arms,  and  ammunition  imported  without  official 
authorization  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations,  will  be 
subject  to  confiscation  upon  arrival  at  a  Cuban  port.  This  does 
not  apply  to  sporting  guns  and  rifles  for  shooting  galleries,  for 
the  importation  of  which  no  authorization  is  required. 

Firearms,  gunpowder,  cartridges,  dynamite  and  all  kinds  of 
explosives  and  munitions  of  war  found  maliciously  concealed  on 
board  any  vessel  and  not  contained  in  the  manifest,  shall  be 
confiscated  and  the  captain  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed  $2,000. 

Paintings,  publications,  figures  and  all  other  objects  offensive 
to  moralty  are  prohibited. 

Merchandise  whose  importation  is  prohibited,  shall  be  seized 
and  confisi^ated. 

^Merchandise  imported  by  passengers  when  found  concealed 
on  their  person  or  in  any  other  manner  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  revenue  shall  be  subject  to  seizure. 

PEXAIilTIES 

Consignees  of  merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
penalities  and  additional  duties,  in  the  cases  specified  below: 

If  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  exceeds  the  de- 
clared value  of  same,  it  shall  pay,  besides  the  regular  customs 
duties,  an  additional  amount  equal  to  1%  of  the  total  appraised 
valued  for  each  i  %  that  said  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared 
value:  and  if  said  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared  value 
by  more  than  50%,  except  in  cases  of  an  evident  clerical  error, 
the  declaration  shall  be  considered  as  attempted  fraud,  and  the 
merchandise  shall  be  held  and  confiscated  by  the  Gorernment. 

If  the  actual  weight  of  a  shipment  exceeds  the  declared 
weight  by  a  difference  of  from  1  to  15%  (both  inclusive)  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  shipment,  the  Customs  Collector  shall 
use  his  discretion  in  imposing  additional  duties  not  to  exceed 
1%  of  the  total  duties  on  the  merchandise  for  each  1%  of  dif- 
ference between  the  declared  weight  and  the  real  weight.  Such 
additional  duties  shall  not  be  imposed  by  the  Costums  Collector 
in  case  he  is  satisfied  that  the  discrepancy  was  unintentional. 

When  such  difference  exceeds  15%  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  merchandise,  but  does  not  exceed  50%  of  the  said  total 
weight,   an   additional  duty  of   1  %    for  each   1  %    of  difference 
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between    the    declared    weight    and    the   true    weight    shall    be 
imposed. 

Should  the  difference  exceed  50%  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
merchandise  the  declaration  shall  be  considered  as  attempted 
fraud,  and  the  merchandise  shall  be  held  and  confiscated  by  the 
Government. 

In  all  cases  of  additional  duties,  obligatory  or  discretionary, 
if  actually  imposed,  no  exemption  shall  be  made  except  with  the 
approval  in  writing  of  the  Chief  of  the  Customs-Service  in 
Havana,  to  whom  an  appeal  in  writing  may  be  addressed,  and 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

The  Cuban  Custom  House  will  impose  a  fine  amounting  to 
double  consular  fees  if  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  are  certified 
on  a  date  later  than  the  arrival  of  the  corresponding  ship  at  the 
first  Cubad  port  of  entry. 

The  Cuban  Custom  House  will  also  impose  a  flue  ol  double, 
the  fees  failed  to  have  been  paid  at  the  Consulates,  on  invoices 
whose  values  upon  appraisal  of  the  merchandise  are  found  to 
be  more  than  the  value  consigned. 

CUSTOM  HOUSES  OF  CUBA. 

The  following  ports  of  the  Republic  are  qualified  for  recep- 
tion of  merchandise: 

Havana  Matanzas,  C^Lrdenas,  Isabela  de  Sagua,  Caibari^n, 
Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Puerto  Padre,  Banes,  Nipe,  Baracoa,  Guantd,- 
namo,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Manzanillo,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  Jucaro, 
Tunas  de  Zaza,  Trinidad,  Cienfuegos,  Bataban6,  Nueva  Gerona, 
Los  Indios  (Isla  of  Pines),  Mariel. 

Also,  the  following  delegations  of  Custom  Houses  are  qual. 
if  led  for  the  reception  of  merchandise,  as  sub.ports: 

Jucaro,  delegation  of  the  Nueva  Gerona  (Isle  of  Pines) 
Custome  Hous^. 

Sagua  de  T&namo,  delegation  of  the  Nipe    Custom  House. 
Vita,  delegation  of  the  Gibara  Custom  House.    • 

Niquero,  delegation  of  the  Manzanillo  Custome  House. 

Manati,  delegation  of  the  Puerto  Padre  Custome  House. 

A  ^^l^sation  of  the  Baracoa  Custom  House  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Cananova  and  other  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  Nima- 
Nima,  for  the  entrance  direct  from  foreign  ports  of  ships  in 
ballast  for  the  exportation  of  national  products. 

By  a  Presidential  decree  of  February  27,  1919,  the  increase 
of  19  per  cent,  on  storage  rates  authorized  by  a  law  of  January 
13  was  abrogated  in  the  case  of  sugar. 

Cuban  consulates  are  located  in  the  following  cities  of  the 
United  States:  Aguadilla,  P.  R.;  Areciba,  P.  R.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brunswick,  Ga.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Fernandina,  Fla.;  Galveston, 
Tex.;  Gulf  port,  Miss.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Key 
West,  Fla.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mayagues, 
P.  R.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   Ponce,  P.  R.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San 
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Juan,  P.  R.;   Savanah,  Ga.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Wash- 
ington, D.  Q.;  Detroit,  Midi.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  and  Cle\^eland,  O. 

IMPORT    TAMFF. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  merchandise  of 
American,  production  is  entitled  tx)  a  reduction  in  custom  duties. 
The  percentage  of  reduction  is  stated  at  tlie  head  of  ea/;h  group 
in  the  tariff.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  duties  are  per  100  kilos, 
with  an  allowance  made  for  the  tare.  This  does  not  apply  to 
those  items  marked  gross  or  net  weight. 

j||nrbl<>,  .loMDor  anil  Alabaster.    (Goods  of  this   ^roup 
Imported  from  the  United  States,  are  entitled 
to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.) 
Rough    or    dressed,     squared,     or    prepared    for    shaping     (gross 
weight),  $0.50;  Slabs,  plates,  or  steps  (gross  weight),  1.25;  Sculpture, 
•3.875;    Alil    oth€*r    articles,    2.50. — Other   stones,    natural    or    artificial: 
Slabs,  plates,  or  steps,   (gross  weight)  0.625;  wrought  Into  other  arti- 
cles.   1.25;    dressed    ston«    for    paving-    and    curbing    (gross    weight) 
0.0625. — Earths    employed    in    manufactures  and   arts,    including   lime 
and    gypsum,    (gross    weight)    .25. — Cement    (gross    weight),    0.375. — 
Gypsum  manufactures:  statuett-es,   3.75;  other  articles,   0.9375. 

Shales,  Bltumenn  and  and  their  DerlTatlvea.  (Goods 
of  this  group  imported  from  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  a  reduotion  of  20%.) 
Tar  and  mineral  pitch,  asphalt,  bitumens  and  shales  (gross 
weight),  0.75.  (Asphalt  paving  blocks  and  rock  asphalt  for  paving 
purposes  ar«  dutiable  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  asphaltum 
ihey  contain,  provided  the  duty  be  not  less  than  $0.05  per  100  kilos, 
gross  weight). — Crude  oils  derived  from  shales,  including  crude  pe- 
troleum; axle  grease  (gross  weight),;  1.75. — Crude  lubricating  oils 
(gross  weight);  1.40. — Gas  oil,  used  excfluslvely  in  the  manufactu;re 
of  illuminating  gas  in  Cuban  gas  works,  0.875. — ^Petroleum  and  other 
mineral  oils,  rectified  or  refined,  for  illumination  (gross  weight), 
4.375. — Refined  lubricating  oils  (gross  weight),  3.50. — Benzine,  gciso- 
line,  and  mineral  oils,  not  specially  mentioned,  including  vaseline 
(gross  weight),  5.875. — Ores  (gross  weight),  0.125. — Cordage  oil.  im- 
ported by  and  used  In  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage  (gross 
weight),   0.875. 

Cry«ti|l  and  Glanii.      (Goods   of  this  group  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  a  re- 
duction of  25%.  Glass  windows,  30%.) 
Common  hollow  glassware.  Including  siphons  f»r  seltzer,  mineral, 
or  carbonated    water;    electric    Insulators.    1.30. — Ordlnarty    glass    re- 
ceptacles   for    Cuban    industrial    establishments.     1.00. — Crystal    and 
glass   iml^tatlng  crystal:   cut,    engraved   or   gilt,    18.20;    other  articles, 
9.10. — Sheet   glass   or  crystal:    Tiles,    paving   or   roofing,    2.145;    Arti- 
cles neither  poilished.  beveled,  engraved,  nor  annealed.  4.42;  Window 
glass  set  In  lead  and  polished  or  beveled  plate  glass,   6.87:  Articles, 
engraved  or  annealed,   12.74. — Giass  and  orystal,   tinned,   silvered,   or 
coated  with  other  metals:  Common  mirrors  not  exceeding  two  milli- 
metres in   thickness,  coated  with   red  or  dark  amalgam,  13.00;  Mir- 
rors,   other,    not    beveled,    19.50;    Mirrors,    beveled.    23.40. — Glass    and 
crystal:    Statuettes,    filower-stands,    vases,    and    similar    articles    for 
toilet  and  house  decoration,    (per  kilo)   0.325;  Lenses  for  eyeglasses 
and    watch    crystals,    imitations    of    precious    or    ornamental    stones; 
(•namel,    (per  kilo)    1.30:   Incandescent  electric  damps,   3.25. 

Pottery  Earthenware,  and  Porcelain.    (Goods  of  this 
group  im:ported  from  the  United  States,  are  en- 
titled to  a  reduction  of  20%.  Ceramic  tiles 
and  porcelain,  40%.  Hollow  earthen- 
i  ware,   25%.) 

Articaes  of  fire  clay  (gross  weight),  0.39;  Glazed  paving  brick, 
glazed    blocks,    glazed    brick    for   sewers,    glazed    invert    block,    and 
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glazed  invert  brick  for  sewers,  (gross  weight)  0.065. — Roofing  tiles 
of  clay,  not  glazed,  for  buWding  purposes  (p-er  100  sq.  feet)  1.50. — 
aiazed  clay  and  terra-cotta  sewer  pipe,  slabs  or  conduits  of  clay, 
cement  or  ston-eware  (gross  weight,  0.325;  Ceramic  tiles  and  glazed 
roofing  tiles  (per-  100  sq.  fe©t),  3.25. — ^Ho»llow  earthenware  and 
stoneware:  Hous-ehold  or  kitchen  utensils,  except  tableware,  neither 
gilded,  painted,  nor  ornamented  in  relief,  1.04;  Dishes  or  other  ar- 
ticles, neither  gilded,  iminted,  nor  ornamented  in  irelief.  3.90;  Com- 
mon bottles,  1.30;  Flower  pots,  common.  1.30;  Articles,  gilded,  paint- 
ed or  ornamented  in  relief,  .7.28. — Earthenware  (faience)  dishes  and 
hollow  ware;  Neither  painted,  gilded,  nor  ornamented  in  "relief, 
4.55;  Gilded,  painted  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  8.32. — Porcelain 
dishes  an-d  hollow  ware:  Neither  painted,  gilded,  nor  ornamented  in 
relief,  7.54;  Painted,  gilded,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  12.09. — 
Art  goods  for  the  dressing  table  and  house  decoration,  of  fine  clay, 
earthenware,   stoneware,    bisque   or  porcelain    (per   kilo),   0.325. 

Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  and  Alloy%  and  Gold  nnd  Silver  Plate. 

(Groods  of  this  group  imported  from  the  United  States, 
are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20%.  Plated  wai-e,  30%.) 
Gold  and  platinum  jewelry,  silver  jewelry  with  precious  stones 
or  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  seed  pearls  not  set  (net 
weight),  per  hectogram,  9.375;  Gold,  platinum,  or  alloys  in  any  other 
form  (net  weight),  per  hectogram,  3.50;  Silver  ingots,  bars,  plates, 
sheets  or  dust  (net  weight),  per  kilo,  3.26;  Silver  jewelry,  without 
precious  stones  or  pearls  (net  weight),  per  hectogram,  1.875;  Sliver 
In  any  other  form,  and  platinum  in  ingots  (net  weight),  per  kilo, 
10.00. — Gold  and  silver  plated  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  jewelry  mado 
of  metal,  gold  or  silver  plated,   32.5. 

Cn»t  Iron,  (Goods  of  this  group,  ir:«  ir'-^i   from  the  U.  "S., 
are    entitled    to    a    reduction    Oi.    -«•  Vr) 

Pigs  (gross  weight),  0.10. — ^Artloles  not  coated  nor  ornamented 
with  another  metal  or  porcelain,  and  not  polished  nor  turned :  bars, 
beams,  plates,  grates  for  furnaoes,  columns,  and  pipes  (gross  weight). 
0.65:  Lubricating  boxes  for  railway  trucks  and  carriages,  and  rail 
chairs  (gross  weight),  0.455;  other  articleo.  0.975. — Articles  of  all 
kinds  not  coated  nor  ornamented  with  another  metal  or  porcelain, 
, polished  or  turned,  1.56. — Articles  of  all  kinds,  enameled,  gilded, 
tinned,  or  coated  or  ornamented  with  other  metals  or  porcelain, 
0.299. 

^Vrouerht  Iron  nnd  Steel.  (Goods  of  thUs  group  Imported 
from  the  United  States,  are  enbled  to  a  reduction 
of  25%.  Cutleny,  307'r.) 
Tpon.  soft  or  wrought.  In  Ingots,  steel  ingots  (gross  weight). 
0.40 — Wrought  iron  or  steel,  rolled:  Rails  (gross  weight).  0.65;  Bars, 
of  all  kinds,  including  rods,  tires  and  hoops  (gross  weight).  1.17; 
Steel  bars  of  all  kinds.  Including  rods;  when  Imported  by  manufac- 
turers for  use  in  their  own  establi'Shments  (gross  weight),  0.90;  Bars 
of  alii  kinds  of  fine  crucible  steel  (gross  weight),  2  08. — Sheets, 
rolled:  Neither  polishel  nor  tinned,  3  millimeters  or  more  in  thick- 
ness (gross  weight)  $1.43;  Neither  pollsihed  nor  tinned,  iles-s  than  3 
millimeters  In  thickness,  and  hoop  iron  (gross  w>elght).  1.56;  Tinned 
(gross  weight),  1.95;  Tin  plate  (gross  weight),  1.50;  polished,  corru- 
gated, perforated,  cold-rolled  sheets,  galvanized  or  not,  and  bands 
of  polished  hoop  Iron  (gross  w^elght),  1.69. — Castings  of  wrought 
iron  or  »teel:  Rough,  not  turned  nor  fitted,  weighing  25  kilos  or 
more.  1.30;  Less  than  25  kilos  (gross  weight),  1.755.  Finished: 
Wheels  weighing  more  than  100  kilos,  fish  plates,  rail  chairs,  sleep- 
ers, and  straight  axles,  springs  for  railways  and  tramways;  journal 
boxes  (gross  weight),  0.78;  Wheels  weighing  100  kilos  or  less;  springs 
other  than  for  railways  and  tramways;  crank  axiles  and  cranks  (gross 
weight),  1.82.  Pip«s:  Coated  with  brass  (gross  welgiit),  1.82;  other, 
(gross  weight),  1.82. — ^Wlire,  galvanised  or  not:  2  millimeters  or 
more  In  diameter,  1.30;  When  Imported  by  manufacturers  of  iron 
beds  and  wire  bed  springs.  1.00;  More  than  one-half  and  not  more 
Jkhan  two  millimeters  in  diameter.  1.69;  When  Imiported  by  manu- 
facturers of  Iron  beds  and  wire  bed  springs,  1.30;  one-half  millimeter 
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or  less  in  diameter,  and  wire  covered  with  aiiiy  kind  of  fabric,  2.08; 
When  impotrted  by  manulPacturers  of  Iron  beds  an-d  wire  bed  springrs, 
1.60. — Structural  Iron,  (g-ross  welgrht)  2.34. — Anchors,  chains  for  ves- 
sels or  machines,  moorings,  switches,  and  signal  disks,  (gross 
weight),  1.04. — Anvils  (gross  weight),  3.26. — Wire  gauze:  Not  more 
than  19  threads  per  inch,  6.50;  of  20  threads  or  more  per  Inch,  per 
kilo,  0.13. — Cables,  fencing  (except  barbed  fencing  wire  and  staples), 
netting,   furniture  springs,    (gross   weight),   1.30. 

Tools  and  im:plements  (not  apparatus):  Pine,  for  arts,  trades,  and 
proffessions,  of  crucible  steel,  10.40;  Other  tools,  3.26. — Screws,  nuts, 
bolts,  washers,  and  rivets;  naiils,  spikes,  tacks,  and  brads.  1.95. — 
Saddlery  hardware:  Made  of  iron  or  steel,  bits,  spurs,  and  all  fittings 
^or  common  harness,  3.90.  Buckles:  Nickeled,  per  kilo,  0.26;  Other 
(per  kiilo),  0.195. — ^Needles,  sewing  or  embroidering,  pins,  and  pens 
(net  weight),  0.39;  Crochet  needles,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  hairpins 
(net  weight),  0.39. — Cutlery:  With  common  wooden  handles,  0.26; 
All  other  cutle-ry  (except  .pocket  cutlery),  including  scissors,  fishing 
hooks,  0  52;  Suirgicail  instruments,  including  dental  instruments,  pock- 
et cutlery,  side  arms  (not  firearms),  and  parts  of  same,  razors,  0.78. 
— Small  arms  and  barrels:  Barrels,  unfinished,  for  portable  arms 
(gross  weight),  0.325:  Barrels,  finished,  for  portable  arms  (gross 
weight),  0.78;  Smsull  airms,  such  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  also  sepa- 
rate parts,  except  barrels,  8.25. — Sporting  arms,  breech  and  muzzle 
loading,  and  separate  parts  thereof,  except  barrels,  (per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  32  5). — ^Manufactures  of  tin  plates,  6.20;  Tin  tops  for  bot- 
tles Imported  by  manufacturers,  4.00;  Articles  of  wrought  ii-on  or 
steel,  not  specially  mentioned:  Common,  3.90;  Pine,  polished,  enam- 
eled, coated  with  porcelain,  nickel  or  other  metals  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  lead,  tin  or  zinc),  or  with  ornaments,  borders,  or  parts  of 
other  metals,   or  combined   with   glass  or  earthenware,   5.20. 

Copper  and  .Vlloyv  of   Common  Metala  vrit^   Copper. 

(Goods  of  this  group  Imported  from  the  U.  S. 
are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20%.) 

Copper  scales,  of  first  fusion,  scrap,  brass,  etc..  (gross  weight), 
3.75;  ingots  and  copper  alloys  (gross  weight),  5.00;  Rolled  bars.  5.625; 
Sheets  (gross  weight),  6.25. — Wire,  galvanized  or  not:  1  millimeter 
or  more  In  diameter,  7.50  Less  than  1  millimeter,  9.375;  Gilded,  sil- 
vered, or  nickeled  (per  kilo).  0.625;  Wire  covered  with  insulating 
material,  and  cables  for  the  transmission  of  electricity:  not  armored, 
9.375;  the  same  armored.  2.50;  Wire  gauze:  not  more  than  99  threads 
per  inch,  (per  kilo)  0.25;  of  100  threads  or  more,  0.50. — Tubes  and 
pipes,  bearings,  plates  for  fire  boxes,  and  boiler-makers'  wares,  par- 
tially wrought  (gross  weight),  5.626. — ^Nails  and  tacks:  Gilded,  or 
nickeled  (per  kilo),  0.25;  other  (per  kilo),  0.15. — ^Plns,  pens,  crochet 
needles,  and  hair  pins,  (net  weight,  (per  kilo).  0.75. — Articles  not 
specially  mentioned,  (per  kilo)  0.20;  Articles,  gilded  or  nickel  plated, 
not  specialLy  mentioned,  except  those  used  exclusively  for  sanitary 
constructions  (per  kilo)  0.625;  Bronze  in  sheets  imported  by  litho- 
Kraphlc  and  printing  establishments  for  use  therein,  (per  kilo)  0.50; 
Artic'lea.  glided  or  nickeled,  used  exclusively  for  sanitary  construc- 
tions,   (per  kilo)    0.25. 

Other  Hfetala  and  Alloyn.  (Goods  of  American  manu- 
facture are  entitled  -to  a  reduction  of  20%.) 
Mercury  (gross  weight),  0.25. — ^Nickel,  aluminum  and  alloys  : 
Ijumps  or  Ingots  (gross  weight),  3.75;  Bars,  sheets,  tubes,  pipes,  and 
wire  (gross  weight),  8.75. — Other  articles  (per  kilo),  0.626;  Tin  and 
alloys:  lumps  and  Ingots  (»ross  weight),  5.00;  bars,  sheets,  tubes, 
pipes,  and  wire  (gross  weight),  8.75;  hammered  in  thin  leave*  (tin- 
foil) and  capules  for  bottles  (per  kilo),  0.04;  other  articles  (per  kilo). 
0.625. — Zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals  not  specialLy  mentioned,  and 
alloys  thereof:  In  lumps  or  ingots  (gross  weight).  1.25;  in  bars, 
sheets,  tubes,  pipes,  and  wire,  including  shot  (gross  weight),  1.875. 
.Article!?,  glided  or  nickeled,  except  those  exclusively  used  for  sani- 
tary constructions  (per  kilo),  0.375;  Same,  exclusively  used  for  sani- 
tary constructions  (per  kilo),  0.25;  Zinc  nails  and  tacks,  neither 
gilded  nor  nickeled  (per  kilo),  0.0876;  Other  artlcfles,  including  type, 
(per  kilo),  0.1875;  Lead  foil  and  capsules  for  bottles   (per  kilo),  0.06. 
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— Filings,   shavinss.  cutting-s  of  iTon  or  steel  o-r  common  metal,   fit 
only  for  resm^lting  gross  weight),  0.15;  slugs,  0.03. 

Sobfttances  Bmployed  tn  Pharmacy  and  Chemical  laduatrles.      , 

(Go-ods  of  this  group  Imported  from  th-e  United  States 
are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  30%.) 
Oil   s^eds,   copra   or  coconuts    (gross  weight),   2.60. — Rosin,   pitch 
(vegetable)    and    similar    products    (gross    weight.*     0.50. — Spirits    of 
turpentine,    3.25. — India    rubber    and    guUa-percha,    in    lumps    (gross 
weight),  3.90 — -Extracts  of  licorice,  camphor,  aloes,  and  similar  vege- 
table juices  (gross  weight)    (per  kilo).  7.80. — Other  simple  vegetable 
products,    not   specially    mention-ed    (gross    weight),    3.575. — Hops    for 
the  manufacture  of  beer   (gross  weight),  2.75. — Animal  proauots  em- 
ployed  in   medicine,   not   specially   mentioned    (gross    weight),    2.34. — 
Natural  colors,  in  powder  or  In   lumps   (ochers,  etc.)    (gross  weight), 
0  60. — Artificial   colors  of  metallic   bases:    In    powrfer  or  lumps,    2.55; 
Prepared  In  the  form  of  paste,  with  oil  or  water,  also  lead  or  coilored 
pencils,    5.00;    Other  artificial    colors.    In    powder,    crystals,   lumiiB    or 
paste.    Including  illthographlc    Inks    (per    kilo),    0.26. — Woods,    barks, 
roots,  etc.,  for  dyeing  (gross  weight),   (per  kilo).  0.20;  Madder  (gross 
w^eight),   4.50;   Indigo  and  cochineal    (gross  weight)    (per   kilo),  0.20; 
Extracts    from    logwood,    archil,    and    other    dyeing    extracts,    6.00; 
Writing,  drawing,  or  printing  Inks,  3.00;  Coal-tar  colors    (per  kilo), 
0  20:   Varnishes,    9.375;   same   Imported   by  lithographic  and  printing 
establishments.    7.50;    Blacking,    (gross    weight),    3.76. — Chemical    and 
pharmaceutical    products:    Sulphur    (gross    weight),    195;    Bromine, 
boron.    Iodine,  and    phosphorus    (gross   weight,   "except    phosphorous), 
(per  kilo),   0.234;   Phosphorus   for   the   manufacture   of  matches    (per 
kilo),    0.18. — Acids:    Hiydrochlorlc,    boric,    nitric,    and    sulphuric,    aqua 
regia   (gross  weight).   0.30:  Liquid  carbonic  acid    (net  weight),   5.00; 
Other  acids  (gross^  weight),  5.00;  Oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  carbolic 
acids   (gross  weight),   1  00;  Oleic,   stearic,   and  palmitic  acids,    (gross 
weight),   1.40;   Acetic  acids   (giK>S8  weight).   6.00;   Other  acids   (gross 
weight),    6.00. — Oxides    afid    hydroxides    of    ammonium,    potash,    and 
other  caustic  and  barilla  alkalis  (gross  weight),  0.25. — Common  salt, 
of   whatever   origin,    (gross   weight),   1.00;   Common   salt,   ground  or 
manufactured,  In  any  form   (gross  weight),  1.30. — Chloride  of  potas- 
sium,  sulphates   of  soda.    Iron    of   magnesia,    carbonate  of   magnesia, 
alum   (gross  weight).   0.45;    Sulphate   of  ammonium,   phosphates  and 
superphosphates  of  lime,  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda   (gross  weight), 
0.03;    Other    salts    of   ammonium,   salts   of    copper,    chloride    of    lime, 
sulphate  of  potash,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  borax,  sal  soda,   (gross 
weight),   0.75;   Chlorates   of  soda  and   potash,   (gross  weight),   1.80. — 
Acetates   and    oxalates    (gross   weight),    3.25;    Citrates   and   tartrates. 
3.90 — Alkaloids    and    their    salts,    chlorides    of    gold    and    silver    (net 
weight),    (per    kilo),    8.775. — Chemical    products    not    specially    men- 
tioned. 0.065. — Extract  of  lupulln  or  hop  meal  for  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  0.05. — Pills,  including  quinine,  capsules,  medicinal  dragees.  and 
the    like,    0  325. — Pharmaceutical    products,    not    specialty    mentioned^ 
0.13. 

Oll«,  Fatn,  AVax,  and  their  Dcrlvatlvem   (Goods  of  this  group 
imported    from    the   United    States   are    entitled    to    a    re- 
duction of  20';i  ;   Soap.   Glucose.   ZO<^.f  ;   Toilet  articles, 

and  dlxtrln,   40Cc.) 

Vegetable  oils:  Solid  (cocoanut,  palm,  etc.),  (gross  weight),  3.75; 
Linuld,  except  olive  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  (gross  '  weight),  3.75; 
<w<>ttonsecHl  oil.  to  be  u.sed  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
(gross  weight).  0.50. — Cod-liver  oil  and  other  medicinal  oils,  not  re- 
fined (gix).«s  weight).  1.875. — Glycerin,  olein.  stearin,  and  spermaceti, 
crude  (gross  weight).  1.40. — Other  crude  oils  and  fats,  including  olein 
and  tallow,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  (gross  weight), 
0.50. — -Mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  wax.  unmanufactured,  and  paraf- 
fin In  lumps  (gross  weight),  3.25;  Paraffin  In  lumps  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches  and  candles,  (gross  weight),  2.50 — Articles  of  stearin 
and  paraffin,  wax  of  all  kinds,  prepared,  6.50. — Common  soap  In  bars. 
Including  castlle  soap  and  ordinary  scouring  compounds,  3.90;  Ordi- 
nary toilet  soaps  in  cakes  or  tablets,  13.00;  Fine  toilet  soaps,  and 
all  others.  Including  medicated  soaps.  26.00. — Toilet  articles  and  es- 
sences:   Of   less   than    |1.25    (per    kilo)    in    value    (per    kilo    0.325;    Of 
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more  than  $1.25  (p«r  kilo)  In  value,  0.325  plus  32.5 9o  ad  val. — ^ATti- 
fioial  or  chemical  fertilizers  (gross  welg-ht),  0.05. — Starch,  3.90;  I>€x- 
trln,  1.40;  Glucose,  1.82. — Glues,  album-ens.  and  gelatin  (gross  weight), 
5.07. — Carbons  prepared  for  electric  lighting  (gross  weight),  3.90. — 
Gunpowdei*,  explosive  compounds,  and  miners'  fuses,  5.20. — Sporting 
powder,  and  other  explosives  not  intended  for  mines,  inc^luding  fire- 
works, (neit  weight),  (per  kilo),  fli^.26. 

Cotton,  Raiv  and  Yarn.  ,Goods  of  this  group  Imported  from 

the  United  States,  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  30%. ) 

-  Cotton,  raw  and  waste,  (gross  weight),  1.00;  Articles  manufac- 
tured of  raw  or  w^aste  cotton,  (gross  weight),  1.30. — Thread  or  yarn: 
On  spools  or  in  skeins  or  balls,  for  crocheting,  embroidering,  or  sew- 
ing (net  weight)  (per  kilo),  0.26 ;In  skeins,  spindles,  or  any  other 
form,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  (net  weight),  (per 
kilo),   0.15;   Cordage,    (gross   weight),   7.80. 

Cotton  Fabrics.  (All  are  dutiable  per  kilb,  net  weight.) 

Fabrics,    plain,   napped   or   not,   weighing   ten    kilos   or   more   per 
lOO  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed;  and  fabrics,  plain, 
napped  or  not,  measuring  not  over  65  centimeters  in  width,  weighing 
8  kilos  or  more  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached  or  dyed; 
having  (in  a  space  of  6  millinieters  square)  not  more  than  9  threads, 
0.156;   From  10  to   15   threads,  0.204;   From   16  to   19   threads.   0.276;   20 
threads   or   more,    0.42.    The    same    fabrics,    printed    pr    manufactured 
with    dyed   .yarns:    Dutiable   as   the    above,    with   a   surtax    of   30    per 
cent.   Fabrics,  plain,  napped  or  not,   weighing  less  than   10  kilos  per 
100  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  having  (in  a  space 
of   6  millimeters  .square)    not  more   than    6   threads,    0.10.;   from   7    to 
11  threads.  0.24;  From  12  to  15  threads,  0.324;  from  16  to  19  threads, 
0.444;    20    threads    or   more,    0.60;    Same   fabrics   printed    or   manufac- 
tured with  dyed  yarns  are  surtaxed  40%. — ^Fabrics  twilled  or  figured 
on  the  loom  ^leighlng  10  kilos  or  more  per  square  meter,  unbleached, 
bleacher:  or  dyed,  having   (in  a  space  of  6  millimeters   square),   not 
more   than   6    threads,   0.18;    from    7    to   11    thread.s.   0  216:    from    12   to 
15    threads,   0.24;   from    16    to    19   threads,    0.384;    20    threads   or   more, 
0.504.  The   same  fabrics,  printed   or   manufactured   wt.th   dyed   yarns, 
are  dutiable  as  the  above  with  a  surtax  of  30%. — Fabrics,  twilled  or 
figuired  on  the  loom,  napped  or  not,  weighing  less  than  10  kilos  per 
10(^  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  having  (In  a  space 
of  6  millimeters  square),   not  more  than   6  threads,   0.216;   from   7   to 
11  threads.  0.276;  from  12  to  15  threads,  0.384;  from  16  to  19  threads, 
0.516;  20  threads  or  more  0.66.  The  same  fabrics,  printed  or  manufac- 
tured with  dyed  yarns,  are  dutiable  as  the  above  with  a  surtax  of 
40%. — Quilted     fabrics,     0.28&. — Piques,     0.54. — Guarded     fabrics:     Un- 
bleached, half  bleached,  or  dyed  In  the  piece,  0.096;  bleached,  printed, 
or    manufactured    with    dyed    yarns,    0.24. — Velvety    fabrics,    such    as 
corduroys    and    velveteens,    plush    and    threeply    velvet,    cut    or    not, 
0.564. — Knit  goods,  0.36;  Undershirts  and  drawers  with  a  plain  finish. 
0.96;  Stockings,  socks,   gloves  and  other  small  articles  with  a  plain 
finish,  0.84;  same  with  a  fine  finish,  1.08. — Tulles:  plain,  0.84;  figured 
or  embroidered  on  the  loom.  1.104;  Lace,   blondes,  and  edging.   1.752. 
— Carpets  of  cotton,   0.18. — Fabrics  called   tapestry,   for  upholstering 
furniture    and    for   draping,    manufactured    with    dyed    jrarns;    Table 
covers  and  counterpanes  of  the  same   kind,  0.384. — Wicks  for  lamps 
and  candles,  0.18;  wicks  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  aoid  matches. 
0.16. — ^Bags  for  packing  sug^r  in  sugar  factories  or  refineries,   0.09. 
— Trinnnings  of  cotton;  ribbons  and  galloons;  0.598. — ^Braid  and  bands 
of  cotton  for  reins,  headstalls,  and  girths  0.1725. 

Hemp*  Flax,  Plta>  Jatc>  and  Otiier  Vesretable  Fibers^  Raw  and  Spva. 

(CJoods   of   this   group   imported   from   the   United   States 
are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20%.) 

Threads  and  yam:  on  spools  or  In  skeins  o»r  balls  (net  weight) 
(per  kilo),  0.125;  v«getable  fibers,  not  specially  mentioned,  (net 
wedght)  (per  kilo),  0.09375.. — Sugar  bags  (gross  wedglit),  2.00. — 
Rope  and  cord&g«:  Twine  and  rope  yarn  and  cord  of  hemp  not  ex- 
ceeding  3   millimeters  In   thickness    (net   weight),    7.50;   Cordage   of 
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hemp,  exoeedingr  3  mlUimetefrs  In  thickness  (n«t  weigrht),  7.60; 
Cordage  af  manilla  hemp,  sisal,  pita,  jute,  or  other  fibers  (net 
weight),    7.50. 

Fabrics   of  Hemp,  Etcs.    (are   dutiable  x>er   kilo,    net   weight,  • 

un'l'fesa  specified.)     (Goods  of  this  group  imported  from 

the   United   States,  are  entitled  to  a  reduction 

of  30  !per  cent.) 

Fabrics,    plain,    twilled,    or   dajnask,   weighing   35   kilos    or    more 
per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or  dy«d  in  the  p-iece,   having   (in 
a  spaoe  of  6  millimeters  square):  Not  more  tthan  5  threads  per  100 
kilos,    3.45;.  From    6   to   8   threads,    0.08625;    9   threads  or  more,    0.138. 
(The  isame   fabrics   bleached,   hailf   bleached,   or  printed,    are    subject 
to    a    surtax    of    15    jper   cent,;    if    made    with    dyed    yarns,    25%.) — 
Fabrics,   plain,  tw411ed,   or  damasked,   weighing   from   20   to   35   kilos 
per  100  squ<are  meters,   unbleached  oir  dryed  in  the  piece,  having   (in 
a  space  of  6  millimeters  square):  Not  more  than   6   thread-s,   0.1035; 
From   6    to    8    threads,   0.138;   From   9   to    12    threads,    0.207;    Prom    13 
to    16    threads,    0.276;    17    thireads   or   more,    0.845.    (The    same    fabrics 
bl-eached.  hailf  bleached,  or  printed,  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  25%; 
manufactured    with    dyed    yams,    40%.) — Fabrics,    plain,    twilled,    or 
damasked,  weighing  from  10  to  20  ktlos  per  100  square  meters,  un- 
bleached or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having   (in  a  spaoe   of  6  Tnillimetere 
square):    Not    more   than    8    threads,    0.138;    From    9    to    12    threads, 
C.207;  From  13  to  16  threads,  0.3105;  From  17  to  20  threads.  0.43126; 
21    t:htre«uis     or    more,     0.60375.     (The     same    fal^rics,     bleached,     half 
bleached,  or  !]>rinted,   are  subject   to   a   surtax   of   30%;   if   manufac- 
tured with  dyed  yarns,  50%.) — ^Fabrics,  pla>in,   tw!iU«d,   or  damasked, 
weighing  Jess   th-an    10   kilos   per   100  square   meters,    unbleached    or 
dyed  in  the  piece,  having   (in  a  space  of  6  m'ililimeters  square):  Not 
more  than  8  f breads,  0.1725;  From  9  to  12  threads,   0.2415   Ffrom   18 
•to   16   16  threads,  0.346;   From   17  to   20   threads,   0.60375;   21  threads 
or  more,  1.035.   (The  same  fabrics  bleached,  half  bleached  or  printed 
are  subject  to   a  suirtax  of  30%;   if  mianufactured  with  dyed  'yarns, 
subject  to  a  surtax  of  50%.) — Velvet  and  plush  of  linen,  jute,  etc., 
0.346. — Knit    goods   even   finished    by   hand:  dn   the   piece,'  or   In    the 
form  of  jerseys  or  drawers,  1.38;  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other 
small    articles,    1.725. — ^Tulles:    Plain,    1.035;    Figured    or   embtroidered 
on   the    loom,    1.29375. — Lace,    blonde,    atnd   edglmg,    3.45. — Cairpets    of 
jut^,    heiAp,    or   other   vegetable    fibers    without    admixture    of   wool, 
0.08625. — Fabrics  called  tapestry  for  upholstering  fulmlture  and   for 
draping',    table, covers   and  counterpanes  of  the  same   kind,   0.483. — 
Trimmings,   ribbons  and  galloons,  0.69. — Braids  and  bands,  for  reins, 
headstaJls,  and  g-irths,  0.1955. 

Wool,  BriMtlea,  Hair,  Horsekalr.   (Goods  of  this   group 
Imported  from  the  Un-ited  States,   are  entitled 
to  a  ireduction  of  20%;  wool  40%.)    (Duti- 
able ad  valorem.) 
Bristles,   10%;   Bristle   brushes.  In   which   the   bristles   determine 
in  value,  43.75%;  Hair  and  horsehair,  40%. — Wool,  raw,   20%;  Wood- 
en yarn  and  worsted,   28.75%. 

Fabrics   of  Wool,  Bristle,  ESte.    (Goods   of   this    group. 
Imported  from   the  United   States,   are  entitled 
I  to    a    reduction    of    40%.) 

Squansskln  of  pure  or  mixed  wool,   4  %;  Manufactures  of  wool, 
including   knit    goods,    46%. 

Silk  and  Manufactnren  Thereof.    (Goods   of  this   group, 
imported  from   the  United  States,   are  entitled 
to   a   reduction   of    40%.) 
Silk    or    floss    silk:    Twisted    on    spools.   In    skeins,    or    in    other 
form,    for  sewing    or    embroidering    (ad    valorem),    34.5%;    In   skeins 
or    other    form,    exclusively    for    weaving    (ad    valorem,    28.75%;    Fa- 
brics of  silk,  mixed  or  pure,   (ad  valorem),  51.75%. 

Paper  and  llfanafactnre*  Thereof.   (Goods  of  this  group, 

imported  from  the  United  States,  are  entitled 

to  a  reduction  of  30%.  Pulp,  40%.  Printing, 

wrapping  and  cigarette  paper,  20%.) 

Paper    pulp,    (gross    weight),    0.15;    Printing    paper    in   rolls    or 

sheets.   White   or  colored,    5.00;   Printing  papeir   for   periodicals,    5.00; 
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Paper,   glazed  or  not,   imiported  by  lithoffraphic  and  printing  estab- 
lishments,   4.00;    Wrapping:    paper    In    rolls    or    sheets,    not    including 
maniaa,  3.125;   (Paper,  except  manila,  manufactured  Into  bags  of  any 
kind  shall  be  subject,  when   without  printing,   to  a  sujrtax   of   Z{^%i 
if   printed,    to  a  surtax   of   50%.)~W.rrting  paper  l-n   sheets,   without 
printing.    Inclu-dmg  blank   books   of   the  same,    10.00. — Paper  printed, 
engraved,   or  photograph^:    Books,    bound   or  unbound,   and   similar 
printed    matter    (gross    weight),    1.626;    Printed   matter    Imported    by 
mall  is  subject  to  duty,  except  publications   in  the   form  of   folders 
and   periodicals;   Letterheads,    forms   for  Invoices,   labels,    car^s,  and 
the  like,   (per  kilo),  0.13;  Prints,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs,   engravings,    and    pictures;    lithographs,    chromolithographs, 
oleographs,    etc,    used    as    labels,    flags,    bands,    and    wrappers    for 
tobacco   or  other  purposes:   of   1    to   3   printings,    inclusive,    Including 
articles  printed   solely   In    bronze,    (bronze  printing  to   be  counted  as 
3   printings),    but   not   including  any   article   printed   in   whole   or   in 
part   in   metal   leaf    (per  kilo),    0.065;    same   of    4    to    7    printings,    in- 
elusive,    (per    kilo)    0.26;    same   of    8    to    13    .printings,   Inclusive    (per 
kilo)    0.52;    same,    of   more   tha.n    13   printings    (per   kilo),    1.04. — Wall 
paper,   printed:   on   natural  ground.    5.20;   on   dull   or   glazed   ground, 
7.80;    with    gold,    silveJr,    wool    or    glass     (per    kilo),    0.351. — Common 
packing  paper,   brown   paper  and   sandpaper,   2.275. — Blotting  paper, 
2.99 ;    other   paper,    not    especially    mentioned.    Including   manila,  5.98. 
— Cigarette    paper:    In    reams    or    sheets;    4.60;    Sam-e    cut    s-ize    or    on 
reels,    (ad   valorem)'.    50%. — ^Chrome   paper,    imported   by  lithographic 
and    printing    establishments,     4.60. — Bristol    board,     fine    cardboard, 
and    cardboard    covered    with    fancy    paper,    flowered,    painted,    em- 
bossed,   or    with    aniy    other  kind    of    fancy    work,    4.55;    Other    card- 
board,   and   cardboard   covered    with   ordinary   paper,    white   or   dyed, 
glazed    or    not.    1.30;    Boxes    manufactured    from    bristol    board,    or 
with    oirnaments   of  paper   or   other   materials   which   do   not   chiefly 
det-ermine  the  value,  9.10;  Boxes  manufactured  from  cardboard.  2.60; 
Cardboard,   in   sheets   or  otherwise,   reili forced   or  not  with  a   fabric, 
impregnated    with    tar,    pitch,    asphalt,   cement,    or   similar   material, 
and    used   as   roofing    (ad    valorem),    32.5%;    Other    manufactures    of 
Bristol  board,   or  of  fin-e  or  common  cardboard,   not  especially  men- 
tioned.   26.00. — Pulp  and   carton- pier  re:   UnmanufactuTed,    1.30;    Same 
manufactured,   finished   or   not,   including   moldings,    19.50. 

AVood  nnd  91anufaeturoM.  (Goods  of  this  group,  impor,ted 
from  the  United  States,  are  entitled  to  a  re- 
duction of  20%.) 
Staves  (per  ton),  0.80;  Ordinary  wood:  BoaTds,  deals,  rafters, 
beams,  roundwood,  and  timber  for  shipbuilding  (per  cubic  meter). 
0.50;  Same  planed  or  dovetailed,  for  boxes  and  flooring;  broomsticks 
and  cases  used  for  Importing  goods  (gross  weight)  0.20. — Cabinet 
wood:  Boards,  deals,  trunks,  or  logs  (gross  weight)  1.50;  Same 
sawed  in  veneers,  2.1875. — Coopers'  wares:  Fitted  together  (gross 
weight),  0.8125;  Same  In  shocks,  also  hoops  and  heading  (gross 
weight),  0.36. — Wood,  cut  for  making  hogsheads  or  casks  for  sugrar 
or  molasses  (gross  weight),  0.06. — Catticework  and  fencing  (gross 
weight),  0.75. — Parlor  and  house  furniture  of  wood,  wholly  or  part- 
ly finished,  and  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the 
compon'ent  mateirial  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for; 
wlck«r  and  cane  furniture  ad  val.  31.25%. — Charcoal,  firewood,  and 
ather  vegetable  fuel  (gross  weight)  per  ton,  1.876. — Cork:  In  the 
rough  or  in  sheets,  (gross  weight),  1.40;  Sanife  manufactured,  4.50. 
—Rushes,,  vegetablie  hair,  cane,  osleirs,  fln-e  straw,  palm,  genista 
and  esparto  in  the  rough,  and  baskets  and  other  common  wares  of 
esparto  (gross  weight),  2.3125;  Esparto  manufactured  into  fine 
articles,  rushes,  vegetable  hair,  can«  osiers,  fine  straw,  palm,  and 
genista,  manufactured,  not  specially  -mentioned,  16.25. — Straw  for 
the    manufacture    of    hats,    13.00. 

Animnlfi.  (Those  imported  from  the  United  States,  are 
entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20%.) 
Stallions,  not  exceeding  150  centimeters  In  height,  free;  Stallions 
exceeding  150  centimeters  in  height,  (each)  6.25;  Geldings  exceed- 
ing 150  centimeters  in  height,  (-each)  18.75;  Geldings  not  exceeding 
150  centimeters  in  height,  (each)  2.50;  Mares  suitable  fotr  breeding, 
(each)  3.75;  Mares  not  suitable  for  breeding  (each)  18.75;  Male 
donkeys    exceeding   130   centimeters   in   height,    free;   All    other  don- 
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keys,  (each).  6.25:  Cattle  of  any  kind,  size,  or  orlgrln.  (unless  im- 
ported for  breedlngr  purposes  (gross  weight)  2.925;  Swine  (each) 
1.25;  Female  sheep,  free;  Goats  and  mel«  sheep,  1.25;  An'lmate  not 
specially   mentioned,    (each)    1.25;   Singing  birds,   parrots,    etc.,   0.625. 

Hide«,    Sklnii,    li«ather»    and    Manufactares     Tliereof. 

(American   goods   of   this   group   are   entitled    to   a 

reduction    of    30%.) 

Fur  skins  in  their  natural  state  or  dressed,  (ad  valo»rem)  12.5%; 
Hides  or  skins,  green,  dry,  salted,  or  pdckled,  (ad  valorem),  12.5%; 
Hides  tanned  with  the  hair  (ad  valorem),  18.75%;  Hides  tanned, 
dressed,  and  finished,  without  »the  hair,  including  rough  leatheir, 
sole  l-eather.  sole  leather  cut  for  mending,  belting  leather,  harniess 
(arreos),  and  saddlery  leath-er,  (ad  v^orem),  18.75%. — Skins  tanned, 
dressed,  and  finl.<}hed,  including  calf,  kangaroo,  sheep,  lamb,  goat, 
and  kid  skins  (ad  valo»pem),  18.75%  ;•  Patent  or  enameled  leather 
and  figured,  engraved,  or  ennbossed  leather,  (ad  valorem).  25%; 
Leather  cut  imto  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  other  forms  suitable  for 
conversion  into  manufactured  articles,  and  also  manufactures  of 
leather,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  (ad 
valoreim),  31.25%;  Leather  gloves  per  kilo,  $4,375;  Common  baseta«tll 
and  boxing  glove«  (per  kilo),  1.25;  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers:  (per 
pair),  0.195:  Men's,  size  5  o^r  more,  American  measure,  plus  13% 
(ad  valorem).  It  is  the  practice  to  accept  No.  38,  Spanish  measxire, 
as  equivalent  to  No.  5,  American  measure. — Boys',  youths',  womem's, 
misses'  and  children'e,  0.13,  ad  valorem,  plus  13%.— Boots  and  shoes, 
si»e  9%  (children's)  and  under,  American  measure,  0.065,  plus  13% 
ad  valorem;  Other  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  fancy  or  ornamented, 
0.195  plus  13%  ad  valorem. — -Riding  boots.  2.50;  Not  applicable  to 
hunting  boots. — «andal>s  without  leather,  (per  dozen).  0.50. — ^Draft 
harness  other  than  for  carriages  (per  kilo),  0.0625;  Carriage  haJr- 
ness.  0.125;  Other  saddlery  and  harness  makers'  wares:  valises. 
hiait  boxes,  and  traveling  bags  of  cardboafd  or  leather,  0  25;  Other 
manufactures  of  leather  or  covered  with  leather  (ad  val.).  31.25%.. 
— Feathers  for  ornament,  in  thedr  natural  state  or  manufactured, 
(net  weight),  (per  kilo),  2.00;  Othe«r  feathers  and  feather  dusters, 
per  kilo.  0.50;  Intestines,  dried  (net  weight),' per  kilo.  2.50;  Animal 
by-products,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  mentioned,  (gross 
weight),    0.625. 


Inatrumenta  (Dutiable  ad  valorem).      (Cxoods  of  this  group 

imported   from   the   United    States,   are   entitled    to    a 

reduction   of  30%;   Watches,    40%;    Clocks,    20%.) 

Pianos:  Qrand,  52%;  Otlier  pianos,  52%;  Strung  frames  for 
pianos  are  liable  to  the  duity  leviable  on  pianos,  though  not  im- 
ported wnth  all  the  parts  constituting  that  instrument. — ^Harmoni- 
ums and  organs;  Harps,  violins,  cellos,  guitars  and  mandolins  with 
inlaid  work;  Flut.es  and  flageolets  with  the  Bohem  fingering  sys- 
tem; Metal  instruments  of  6  pistons  or  more;  Separate  (parts  for 
wind  Instruments,  of  wood  or  brass,  etc.;  52%. — Watches,  chro- 
nometers, and  movements^  32.5%. — Clopks  with  weights,  and  alarm 
clocks,  and  separafte  parts,  31.25%. 

Apparatus  and  Machines,   if  All  are  dutiable  ad  valorem.) 

(Goods    of    this    group     imported    from     the    United 

States,     have    a    reduction    of    25%     if    they    are 

made   of   coptper   or   copper   alloiys,    and    20% 

if  made  of  any  other  met^l.) 

All  weighing  appliances,  including  scales  and  separate  parts 
thereof:  25%. — ^Machinery  and  apparaitus  for  making  sugar  and 
spirits.  10%. — ^Agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus,  lOCr.— ^Steam 
engines,  stationary,  25%;  Marine  engines,  steam  pumps,  hydraulic, 
petroleum,  gas  and  hot  or  compressed  ai'r  motors.  25%. — Boilers. 
25%. — Locomotives  and  traction  engines,  turntables,  hydraulic 
cranes  and  columns.  25%. — Electric  dynamos,  inductors  and  sepa- 
rate parts,  sewing  machines  and  separate  rparts  thereof,  velocipedes, 
bicycles,  and  separate  parts  and  accesories.  Including  bicycle 
lamps;,  machines  and  apparatus,  other,  or  of  material  not  specially 
mentioned,  also  separate  parts  of  all  kinds,  ether  than  of  copper  or 
copper   alloys,    25%.        , 
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Vehicles.    (All    dutiable    ad    valorem.) 
Coaches  and   beTlins,   new,    used   or   re«p^aired;    railway   passenger 
cars    of  all    kinds;    baereragre    cars,    trucks,    and    freight    cars    of    all 
kinds;    tramway   cars   for   mines;   st^reet   railway   cars   of   all   kinds; 
wagons,    carts,  and   hand-carts;    31.257c- 

Veaii<^la.    (All    dutiable    per    gro«s    ton.)     (Ooods    of    this 
gtroup  imported  from  the  Uni'ted  States,  are  entitled 
to    a    reduction  'of    209^.    Steam    vesse-ls,    25%.) 
Sailing    vessels,    1.875;    Steam    vesseds    with    wooden    huiUs,    2.50; 
Steam   vessels,    3.125;    Salvage   from   wrecked   vessels,    (ad   valorem), 
107f. 

Meat*  Flub,  Butter  and  Fats.    (Goods  of   this   group   im- 
ported   from    the    United    States,    are    entitled    to    a 
reduction    of    20%.     Butter,    30%).    Cheese,    40%. 

Fish,    25%.) 

Poultny  and  small  game  (per  kilo),  0.104. — ^Beef,  pickled  or 
salted,  3.64. — Pork,  plctol-ed  or  «alted,  3.64. — Lard,  3.64. — Tallow, ex- 
cept when  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  2.60. — Bacon,  5.20. 
—Hams  and  shoulders,  7.15, — Jerked  beef,  (gross  weight),  4.74. — 
Beef,  canned,  6.50;  Beef,  fresh  (net  weight),  5.8SJ. — ^Multton,  fr«»h, 
(net  weight),  5.85. — Pork,  fresh,  (net  weight).  5.20. — Butt-er,  9.10; 
Ol-eomargarine,  9.10;  Oleo  oil,  imported  by  manufactu'rers  of  food- 
stuffs, 7  00. — Cheese.  6.50. — Condensed  milk,  (ad  valorem)  13%;  The 
importation  of  condensed  ekimmed  milk  is  prohibited. — SaJt  cod 
and  stock  fish,  hake  and  haddock.  •  1.30;  Herring,  pickled,  smoked, 
salted,  or  marinated,  and  skate,  salted,  1.30;  ^fiackerel,  pickled, 
smoked,  salted,  or  manlnated,  2.60;  Salmon,  smoked,  salted,  or  mari- 
nated, 6.50;  Oystera  of  all  kindsf  and  shellfish,  dried  or  fresh, 
(gross    weight),    1.30. — ^Eggs,    6.50. 


Cerealw.    (' 

States, 


[Goods  of  this  group  imported  from   the  United 
are    entitled    to    a    reduction    of    20%.    Rice, 
40%.        Corn     and     Wheat,      ^Q^/<^.) 
Rice,    (gross    weight),    1.20;    Wheat    (gross    weight),    0.60;    Corn, 
(gross  weight),   0.39;   Rye,    (gross  weight),  0.52;   Barley  for  brewing, 
(gross    weight).    0.50;    Oats,    (gross    weight),    0.52;    Flour    and    meal: 
Of    Wheat.    (gro«!»    weight),    1.30;    Of    rice,    (gross    weight),    2.60;    Of 
corn,    (gross  weight),   0.65;   Of  oats,    (gross  weight),   1.56. 

VearetableM    and   FmitK.    (Goods    of   'this    group,    imported 
from    the   United   States,   are  entitled   to  a   reduction 

of   20%.) 
Beans,    (gross   weight),   1.43;   Peas,    (gross   weight),   1.43:   Onions, 
OSS     weight),     0.91;     Potatoes,     and     other    fresh     vegetables     not 


eight), 
gross 
80. 

PreMer^-eM    and    Canne^l    Goods.     (Dutiable    ad    valorem.) 
(Goods    of    this    group    imported    from     the    United 
States  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  40%.     Fish, 
25%.  Vegetables,  30%.  Preserved  food,  20%.) 
Fish   or  shellflsii,  ipreseirved  in   oil  or   otherwise,   in  cans;  Vege- 
tables,    pickled    or    preserved    in    any    manner;    Fruits,    preserved; 
32.5%. — Preserved   food,   not  'specially  mentioned;   sausages,  truffles, 
sauces,  and  mustaird;  food   extracts   for  seasoning  purposes;  31.25%. 


OllM  and  BeveraireM.   (Goods  of  this 
the    United    States,    are    entitled 
20  ^i 


group  Imported  from 
to    a    reduction    of 


Wines  and   beer   In    barrels,    30%.   Liquors, 

25%.) 
Olive   oil;   cottonseed  oil    (except  for -the  manufaoture   of  soap): 
In    receptacles    of    earthenware,    wood,    or    tin,    3.00;    In    bottles,    in- 
cluding  the    weight    of   the    bottles,    3.75. — Alcohol, .  (per    hectoliter), 
18.20;    Spirituous    liquors,    liqueurs,    cordials,    and   all    mixed    spirits. 
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not  s-pecialLy  mentioned:  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels,  (per 
h-ectollter),  27.30;  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  similar  recep- 
tacles, (per  hectoliter),  44.20;  Whiskey,  rum,  and  gin,  in  caska, 
barrels,  or  half  barrels,  (per  hectoliter),  23.40;  Same  in  bpttles, 
flasks,  detmljahns,  or  similar  receptacles,  (per  hectoJiter),  29.90; 
Sparkling  wines,  (per  ll'ter),  0.85;  All  white  wines  (except  spark- 
ling), and  all  red  or  white  dessert  or  liqueur  wines:  In  casks,  bar- 
rels, or  half  barrels,  (per  liter),  0.07;  In  bottles,  flasks,  demiJohnB, 
or  arimllar  receptacles,  (per  liter),  0.20;  Other  wines:  in  casks,  bar- 
rels, or  half  barrels,  (per  hectoliter),  4.50;  In  bottles,  flasks,  demi- 
johns, or  similar  receptacles  (per  liectojiiter),  13.09;  Beer,  in  casks, 
(per  hectQltteir),  4.29;  Beer,  In  battles,  (per  hectoliter),  5.20;  Cider, 
and  other  fruit-juice  beverages,  and  other  non-alcoholic  beverages, 
not  otherwise  provided  for:  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels,  (per 
hectoliter),  2.08;  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  similar  irecepta- 
cles  (per  hectoliter),  3.90;  Vinegar:  In  casks,  barreliy,  or  half  bar- 
rels, (per  hectoliter),  3.00;  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  similar 
(receptacles    (per   hectoliter),   9.00. 

Other  Alimentary  Sabatanceii.  ((3oods  of  this  group  Imported 
from   the  United  States  are  enti-tled   to  a  reduction  of  207o.) 

Saffron,  saf flower,  and  flowers  of  "tobar";  cinnamon  of  all 
kinds,  cloves,  pepper,  and  nutmegs;  vanilla  and  tea;  (ad  vklorem), 
31.259c. — Coffee,  chicor>':  In  the  bean,  raw,  23.40;  Roasted,  in  the 
bean  oV  ground,  29.25;  Cocoa  of  all  kinds,  in  the  bean,  ground,  or 
in  paste,  cocoa  butter,  26.325;  Chocolate  and  sweetmeats,  pastes  and 
starches  (feculas)  for  soups  and  other  alimentary  purposes,  (ad 
valorem,  325%. — Biscuits:  Ordinary,  1.95;  Pine,  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  immediate  package.  4.55. — 'Honey  (per  gallon)  0.26;  Mo- 
lasses, (per  gallon),  0.078;  Sugar,  raw  (net  weight).  1.00;  Sugar, 
refined,  (net  weight),,  0.9375;  Sacohajrin,  (net  weight),  per  pound, 
1.96. 

Miaeellaneoua    Artlelea.    (Goods    of   this    group    imported 
from    the    Undted    States,    are    entitled   to    a    reduc- 
tion   of    20%.    Um'brellas   and    Parasols    are    40%.) 

Fans,  (ad  valorem),  39%;  Trinkets  and  ornaments  (except  those 
of  gold  or  stiver,  gold  or  si'lvetr  pilated,  and  those  in  which  the  com- 
ponent substance  of  chief  value  is  amber,  jet.  tortoise-shell,  coral. 
Ivory,  meerschaum,  mother-of-pearl,  horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,  bone, 
or  Imitations  thereof,  (net  weight),  (per  kilo).  0.975;  Amber,  Jet, 
toirtoise-shell.  coral,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  meerschaum  un- 
wrought  (net  weight),  (per  ktlo),  1.30;  Manufactures  of  (net  weighit) 
rper  kilo),  2.34;  Horn,  whalebone,  celluloiid,  and  bone;  also  imitations 
unwrought.  (net  weight)  0.78;  Manufactured  into  cinematograph 
films  and  similar  articles,  (net  weight),  5.20;  Manufactured  into  any 
other  articles  (net  weight),  1.56;  Walking  sticks,  and  sticks  for  um- 
brellas and  pairasols,  (ad  valorem),  32.5%;  Coffins  and  accessories 
thereof,  (ad  valorem),  32.5%;  Hair,  human,  manufactured,  (net 
\^elght),  (per  kilo),  6  50;  Cartridges,  primers  and  caps,  39.00;  Tar- 
paulins coated  with  sand,  for  vans;  feK  and  tow,  tarred  or  coated 
with  pitch  (gross  weig<ht),  0.364;  Oilcloths,  for  floors  and  for  pacK- 
Ing.  3.90:  Other  oilcloths,  (oer  kilo),  0.078;  Cases:  of  fine  wood  or 
leather,  lined  with  silk,  and  similar  casies,  (net  weight),  (per  kilo), 
0.975;  saime  of  common  wood,  cardboard,  osier,  and  the  like,  includ- 
ing letter  files  (net  weigbt),  (per  kilo),  0.26;  Artificial  flowers  of 
fabric  or  wax.  also  pistils,  buds,  leaves,  and  seeds  for  ttie  manufac- 
ture of  flowers,  fnet  weight),  (per  kilo).  1.00:  Matches  of  wax.  wood, 
or  cardboard,  (net  weight),  (per  kilo).  0.26;  Rubber  hose  and  piston 
packing,  (per  kilo),  0.065;  All  other  articles  of  rubber,  (per  kilo), 
0.26;  Games  and  toys,  except  "those  of  gold,  silver,  tortoise-shell. 
Ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  (per  kilo).  0.13:  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  and 
oil  and  water-color  paintings,  .(ad  valorem).  32  5%:  Hats  and  caps. 
flni«hed  or  not.  (ad  valorem),  26%:  Waterproof  or  rubber  fabrics. 
Including  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber:  Cotton.  (p6r  kilo)-,  0.325;  Same, 
Imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  raincoats, 
(per  kilo),  0.25:' Woolen  or  silk,  (per  kilo),  0.65:  Same  waiterproof 
fabrics  in  the  piece,  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  raincoats,  (per  kilo).  0.50;  (Made-up  articles  and  manu- 
factures of  their  materials,  except  boots  and  sho^s  of  rubber,  are 
liable   t6   a   surtax   of   30%.)    All    other   articles,   wares,    merchandise. 
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and  effects,  not  otherwiise  enumerated  or  provided  for,  <exc€pt  raw 
materials,  (ad  valorem),  32.6%;  Raw  products,  not  specified,  (ad 
valorem),   IZ^i. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco:  Plug-  and  twist  (andullo).  (net  w-eight),  10.50;  Snuff, 
or  other  manufactur-ed  tobacco,  (net  weight),  (per  pound),  0.12;  Lieaf 
tobacco,  st-emmed  or  unstemmied,  whether  wra>pper  or  filler,  (ne^ 
weight),  (per  pound),  5.00;  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all 
kinds,  25 7o   ad  valorem,  plus   (net  weight),   (per  pound),  4.50. 

FINANCE. 

The  budget  of  the  Govennjent  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918-19  estimated  the  receipts  at  64,460,000 
and  the  expenditures  at  $54,394,865.  Of  the  expenditures  $15,- 
099,170  were  for  the  account  of  the  department  of  war  and 
marine  and  $9,831,12     for  public  instruction. 

The. total  revenue  from  17  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
stamp  tax  from  the  1st  of  September,  1917,  to  the  31st  of 
January,  1919,  was  $4,697,735,  which  represents  an  approximate 
monthly  average  of  $275,102. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1918-19  the  customs  duties 
amounted  to  $39,546,560,  which  shows  an  Increase  of  $57,556 
over  the  revenue  of  1917-18  which  was  $39,489,004. 

The  customs  revenue  of  Havana  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1919  amounted  to  $5,517,749,  of  which  $2,800,284 
was  collected  during  the  first  month  and  $2,717,465  during 
the  second. 

The  greatest  customs  revenue  ever  taken  in  the  port  of 
Havana  in  oi^e  month  was  collected  in  the  month  of  October 
1919,  amounting  to  $3,511,442. 

According  to  the  latest  official  data  the  debt  of  Cuba  was: 

Exterior    d-ebt,    1904,     5       per  cent.  ^  128,808.000 

1909,     4%   per  cent.  16,500,000 

1914.     6       per  cent.  10,000,000 


Total  Exiterioir  Debt  $55,308,000 

Interior  Debt,  5  per  cent.  10,616.400 

Total  Debt,  $65,923,400 

In  March,  1918  the  United  States  Government  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  through  the  legation  in  Wash- 
ington, $15,000,000,  a  loan  guaranteed  by  5  per  cent,  interest- 
bearing  Cuban  bonds. 

The  registration  of  stock  companies  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19,  in  all  mercantile  registries  of  the  Republic  shows  a 
total  of  303,  with  a  total  capital  invested  of  $301,678,944. 

The  companies  cover  the  following  lines:  General  business, 
131;  oil  and  mines,  43;  sugar  industries,  22;  general  industry, 
94;  insurance  companies,  13. 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  operating  in  Cuba  are: 

Banco  de  la  Havana.  Havana.  (Butsiness  being  transferred  to 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.) 
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Bainco  Espanol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba.  Capital,  $8,000,000.  Forty 
branches. 

Banco  Xacional  de  Cuba.  Havana.  Established  In  1901.  Capital. 
$6,860,455;  surplus,  $1,500,000.  Branches,  35.  New  York  Airenov,  1 
Wall  Street.  ^  *»        - . 

Banco   Territorial   de   Cuba.     Havana.     Capital,    $5,000,000. 
Koyal  Bank  of  Canada.     Capital  and  surplus,  $25,000,000, 
The  Trust  Company  of  Cuba.     Capital..  $500,000;  su^rpius,  $33  5,000. 
Banco    Prestario    de     Cuba     (Pledge    Bank    of     Cuba).       Capital, 
$500,000. 

The  National  Qity  Bank  of  New  York  has  established 
branches  in  the  following  towns  of  Cuba:  Havana.  Santiago  de 
Cuba  Cienfuegps,  CamagUey,  Matanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  C^rde^ 
nas,  Guant&namo,  (Santa  Clara,  Uni6n  de  Reyes,  albari^n,  Galia- 
no,  Sanctisplritus,  Manzanillo,  Cuatro  Caminos,  Artemisa,  Ba. 
yamo,  Ciego  de  Avila,  Yaguajay,  Sagua  la  Grande,  aad  Reme- 
dlos. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1919  a  new  banking  house  com. 
.  menced  operations  in  Havana,  known  as  the  Banco  de  Prop];ie. 
tarios  Industriales  y  Arrendatarios    (Real   Estate  Bank),   . 

On  June  1,  1919  a  branch  of  the  International  Bank  of  Cuba 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  Matanzas,  on  September  of  the  same 
year  one  branch  of  this  bank  was  opened  at  Palacios  and  an- 
other at  Banes. 

The  first  part  of  September  a  branch' of  the  Banco  Nacional 
de  Cuba  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Cabanas. 

The  profits  of .  the  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1918,  amounted  to  $751,^43. 

The  Banco  Espaiiol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  obtained  profits  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounting  to  $1,102,060.  Of  this 
amount  $800,000  was  placed  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  added 
to  the  reserve  fund,  amounting  in  December,  1918,  to  $1,900,- 
000,  makes  a  total  of  $2,700,000. 

The  balance  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  on  the  30th  of 
June  1919  was  as  follows:  Assets — Cash  on  hand,  $55,534,774; 
bonds  and  securities,  $4,004,567;  loans  and  discounts,  $62,599,- 
166;  bank  buildings  and  real  estate,  $1,805,837;  miscellaneous 
accounts,  $352,097;  on  deposit  in  other  banks,  $5,175,780; 
safety  deposits,  $14,115,817;  amounting  to  a  total  of  $143,588,- 
0^11.  Liabilities-Capital,  $5,000,000;  reserve,  $7,000,000..  un- 
distributed profits  and  dividends,  $1,077,379;  deposits,  $107,- 
019,136;  owing  to  other  banks  and  bankers  (accounts  current), 
$4,109,927;  pension  fund  of  employees,  $90,000;  acceptances 
and  letters  of  credit,  $5,175,580;  safety  deposits,  $14,115,817, 
all  being  equal  to  the  assets. 

The  new  stock  exchange  in  the  national  capital  opened  for 
.    business  in  October  1918. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1st,  New  Year's  Day — ^February  24th,  Revolution  of 
Baire-May  20th,  Independence  Day-October  10th,  Revolution  of 
Yara-December  7th,  Death  of  Maceo-December  25th,  Christmas 
Day.  Dues  days  precede  Sunday  and  legal  Holidays.  July  4 
and  July  21    (Aniversary  of  Belgian  Independence)    were  made 
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Holidays  in  1918  by  special  act  of  Congress,  but,  were  not  ad- 
ded to  the  permanent  list  of  National  Holidays. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  coining  of  3,000,000  silver 
pesos,  with  their  respective  fractions  of  pesetas,  reales,  and 
nickels.  * 

SHIPPING. 

The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  S.  S.  Co.,  operates  a  service 
between  Key  West,  Bla.,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  daily,  except  Sun- 
day,  making  the  run  in  from  six  to  seven  hours.  Connection 
is  made  at  Key  West  with  solid,  fast  Pullman  trains,  via  the 
"Over-sea  Railroad,"  for  all  points  of  the  United  States. 

Other  steamship  lines  are  the  United  Fruit  Company,  the 
Cuba  Mail  &  S.  S.  Co.,  known  as  the  Ward  Line,  the  Southern 
Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Munson  Line,  the  United  Steamship  Co., 
the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  the  Compaflfa  Trasatl&ntica  Espafiola, 
tha  Sociedad  An6nima  de  Navegaci6n,  Trasatl&ntica  Line,  the 
Norway-Mexican  Gulf  Line,   and  the  Holland-American  Line. 

The  following  steamship  lines  are  about  to  be  established. 
The  Earn  Line  Steamship  Co.*s  freighters,  to  ply  between  Havana 
and  Philadelphia;  a  monthly  schedule  on  the  Italian  line  between 
Genoa,  Barcelona,  and  Havana;  the  Royal  Mail  between  Cuba, 
Spain,  and  England;  the  ships  of  Su&rez  &  Co.,  of  Havana,  to 
sail  between  Havana,  the  United  iStates,  and  ArgQtina;  and  a 
line  of  Dutch  freight  steamers  which  on  their  way  from  Holland 
to  Havana,  will  stop  at  some  northern  ports  of  Spain.  The 
steamers  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Steamship  Co.,  which  play  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York,  will  touch  at  Havana  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  between  both  Governments. 

The  Japanese  company  "Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha"  has  recently 
established  a  direct  line  of  steamships  between  the  ports  of 
Yokahama  and  Havana,  making  the  trip  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago  as  ports  of  call.  The  inaugural 
trip  was  made  by  the  steamship  Panama  Ma^u,  which  completed 
the  voyage  in  68  days,  arriving  at  Havana  on  August  13,  1919. 

A  direct  line  of  freight  steamers  was  established  in  August, 
1919  between  the  ports  of  Havana  and  Buenos  Aires. 

A  steamer  passenger  service  has  been  inaugurated  between 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  Jacksonville  Shipping  Co  ,  has  established  two  lines  of 
steamer  to  make  trips  from  JacKsonville  to  different  ports  of 
the  coast  of  the  north  of  Cuba,  and  from  Port  St.  Joe,  Florida, 
to  Havana,  respectively. 

Beginning  November  4,  1919  the  Munson  Steamship  Lines 
increase  a  services  to  Cuba  by  dispatching  ships  to  Havana  twice 
a  week,  and  to  Matanzas  once  a  week. 

Regular  French  mailboat  service  is  being  reestablished  be- 
tween the  ports  of  St.  Nazaire,  El  Havre,  La  Havana,  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

Beginning  July  1919,  the  boats  of  the  South  Atlantic  Mari. 
time  Corporation  (American),  established  weekly  service  be- 
tween Sanannha  and  Havana  and  monthly  service  from  Charles- 
ton,    Jacksonville,    Wilmington,    and    Brunswick,    to    Brazil    and 
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Argentina.  Six  steamships  were  selected  for  the  service,  two 
of  which  run  between  Cuba  an  Savannah. 

On  September  17,  1919  the  Cuban  Steamship  Co.,  Viajera 
Antillana  was  organized  in  Havana,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $4,000,000,  rejwresenting  by  20,000  shares  of  preferred  stock, 
with  a  fixd  dividend  of  8  p^r  cent,  and  a  nominal  value  of  $100 
each;  and  20,000  common  shares.  The  company  is  making 
arrangements  with  English  and  American  shipyards  for  the 
construction  of  seven  steamers. 

In  October  1918  an  express  and  transportation  company  en. 
titled  "Companla  General  de  Mensajerias  y  Transportes,"  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  ^as  orzanized  in  Havana  to  engage  in 
the  express  and  freight  business  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Havana  and  Matanzas. 

During  1918,  2,292  merchant  vessels  entered  the  port  of 
Havana,  as  against  2,481   of  the  previous  year. 

RAIIiROAI>S. 

The  railroad  system  of  Cuba  Consists  of  about  2,360  miles 
of  lines     The   principal  railway  companies  being  as  follows: 

Cuba  Railroad  Co.,  Incorporated  in  N-ew  Jersey  in  1912.  Author- 
ized  ca>pital,    $30,000,000;    issued.    $20,000,000.     Mjileage,    690. 

Cuban  Central  Railways.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1899. 
Capital.  $11,500,000.    Mileage,  353. 

Havana  Terminal  Railroad  So.  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1900. 
Capital.    $5,000,000. 

MarLanao  and  Havana  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registe>red  in  London 
in  1871.    Capital.  $500,000.    Mlleagre,  19. 

United  Railways  of  the  Havana  and  Regla  Warehouses.  Regis- 
tered In  London  in  1898.    Capital,  $54,800,000.    Mlleagre.  681. 

Western  Railway  of  Havana,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1892.  Capital,  $6,000,000.  Mileage,  147.  Controlled  by  the  United 
Railways  Co.  as  stated  abov«. 

Construction  work  was  ocmmenced  in  February  1919  on  a 
railway  from  Cienfuegos  to  Pomento,  via  Guaos,  Camanayagua, 
Barajagua,  Mosa,  and  Manicaragua.  This  line  will  traverse  a 
rich  agricultural  and  mining  section,  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
boom  to  sugar-cane  growers,  inasmuch  as  it  will  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  heretofore  had  to  contend  with  in  the  trans- 
portation  of  sugar  cane. 

In  January  1919  work  was  commenced  on  the  electric  rail- 
way of  Sancti  Spiritus,  which  will  connect  the  city  with  Guayos, 
Hevia,  Cabaiguan,  and  Santa  Lucfa. 

By  a  Presidential  decree  the  Cuban  Central  Railways  Co. 
lias  been  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  for  commencing  and 
three  for  completing  the  port  works  at  Isabela  de  &agua,  the 
construction  of  which  was  authorized  on  June  29,  1917. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  is  to  construct  a  branch  line  11 
kilometers  long.  It  will  start  from  the  Fomento-Casilda  line 
and  run  to  Manicaragua. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  has  approved  the  building 
of  an  electric  railroad  from  Sancti  through  GuXayos,  Neiva, 
Cabaiguan,  and  Santa  Lucia.  The  concession  has  been  granted 
to  the  Electric  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  of  Sancti  Spiritus. 
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Under  a  law  of  May  6,  1919,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  with  which  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  cart  road 
from  Nuevitas  to  Camagiiey,  via  the  town  of  Minas. 

The  Guantanamo  and  Eastern  Railroad  Co.  increased  Its  net 
capital  in  1918  by  $120,472.  The  gross  receipts  during  that 
year  were  $784,664,  as  compared  with  $555,950  In  1917.  The 
operating  expenses  in  1918  and  1917  amounted,  respectively  to 
$761,342  and  $526,220. 

The  net  profits  of  the'  Havana  Electric  Railway  Company 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  amounted  to  $1,574,397. 
This  total  shows  an  increase  of  $105,971  over  an  equal  period 
of  1918. 

A  subsidy  has  been  granted  to  the  Manzanillo-Niquero  Rail- 
road, amounting  to  $12,000  per  kilometer.  This  railroad  will 
go  through  Calicito,  Campechuela,  Ceiba  Hueca,  San  Ramdn, 
Media  Luna,  and  Vicaria.  The  company  will  begin  to  receive 
the  subsidy  after  constructing  the  first  five  kilometers. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors  in  London,  a  2  per  cent, 
dividend  of  the  United  Railways  of  Cuba  was  declared  out  of 
the  profits   of  the  fiscal   year   ending  June   30,   1919. 

POSTS   &   TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  658  Post-Offices  in  the  island,  and  over  six  thou- 
sand  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Nine  wireless  stations  are  oper- 
ated  by  the  Government. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  the  ne^  wireless  telegraph  station 
at  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  The  building  in  which  the 
installation  will  be  made  is  built  of  concrete  blocks,  villa  syle. 

The  Pan  American  Wireless  Teregraph  &  Telephone  Co.  has 
been  granted  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna, 
tional  wireless  telegraph  service  between  Cuba,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  the  company  agreeing  to  erect  a  number  of 
receiving   and    transmitting   stations   in    the   Republic. 

By  Presidencial  decree  of  August  2,  a  concession  was  given  to 
Sefior  Carlos  I.  P&rraga  to  establish  a  public  telegraph  and  tele, 
phone  service  by  means  of  cable  communication  between  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  the  American  Continent,  and  the  other 
Antilles.  The  cable  to  be  laid  between  the  Province  of  Havana 
and  the  United  States  must  be  in  working  order  within 
two  years. 

The  company  was  formed  on  October  27,  -919,  known  as 
the  Cuban-American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  with  a  sub- 
scribed  capital  of  $2,000,000  which  will  take  up  the  project. 

Under  the  name  "Cuban  American  Aircraft  Corporation"  a 
Company  has  been  formed  in  Habana  to  take  up  all  business 
connected  with  aviation.  It  will  establish  a  school  for  aviators 
in  the  Republic,  and  organize  a  mail  and  passenger  service  be- 
tween  the  United  iStates  and  Cuba,  and  between  Havana  and  the 
principal  Cuban  cities. 

On  October  28,  1919  an  Aerial  Freight  Service  was  estab- 
lished between  New  York  and  Havana.  The  hydroplane  leav- 
ing New   York   on   the   date  mentioned   made   stops   at  Atlantic 
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City,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Miami,  and 
Key  West. 

A  recent  executive  decree  fixes  $300  as  (he  maximum  amount 
of  a  postal  money  order  on  the  Vnited  iStates  that  any  one 
person  €an  draw  on  the  same  day,  and  $500  as  the  max^umm 
sum  that  can  be  sent  to  any  one  person  on  any  one  day.  The 
charges  for  postal  'money  orders  on  the  United  States  are  as 
loUows:  For  a  money  order  not  exceeding  $2,50,  3  cents;  more 
than  $2.50  and*  n^t  over  $5.  6  cents;  more  than  $5  and  not  in 
excess  of  $10.  12  cents;  more  than  $10  and  not  over  $20.  23 
cents;  more  than  $20  and  not  excess  of  $30, '35  cents;  more  than 
$30  and  not  exceeding  $40,  46  cents;  more  than  $40  and  not 
exceeding  $50,  58  cents;  more  than  $50  and  not  exceeding  $60, 
69  cents;  more  than  $60,  and  not  exceeding  $75,  ^83  cents,  and 
more  than  $75  and  not  exceeding  $100,  1.15. 

By  a  Presidential  decree  of  October  4  last  the  postal  rates 
on  first-class  mail  were  reduced  to  the  prewar  rate,  thus  re- 
pealing the  decree  of  October  29,1917,  by  which  the  rate  was 
increased. 

Parcels  mailed  to  Cuba  must  not  be  sealed. 

As  there  is  no  parcel-post  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  189,  on  page  154 
of  the  Postal  Guide  for  1918,  are  not  applicable  to  packages 
of  merchandise  mailed  in  the  United  States  and  addressed  for 
delivery  in  Cuba  under  the  provision  of  the  postal  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  stipulates  that 
articles  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form 
must  never  be  closed  against  inspection. 

INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  business  i^i  Cuba  is  growing  rapidly.  Among 
the  foreign  companies  operating  thei'e,  the  Equitable,  of  New 
York;  the  New  York  Life;  the  Sun  Life  of  Montreal;  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  all  have  headquarters  in  Havana. 

The  principal  Cuban  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  **E1  Iris," 
established  in  1855. 

The  profits  of  the  Compaiifa  Internacional  de  Seguros,  S.  A., 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  establishment  were  $385,000, 
most  of  which  will  be  turned  into  the  reserve  fund. 

A  general  insurance  company  has  been  organized  in  that 
city  under  the  title  of  *'La  Uni6n  Antillana,  S.  A.,"  dealing  in 
maritime  and  land  transportation  insurance. 

PUBLIC  AVORKS. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  for  the  following  ap- 
propriations for  Public  Works:  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,200,000  for  the  construction  of  a  central  road  connecting  all 
of  the  provinces;  $764,000  for  roads  from  Bartolome  to  Buena 
Vista;  from  Pipian  to  the  town  Vegas;  from  Santa  Clara  to 
Sagua  la  Grande;  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Sitiecito,  passing 
through  Rodrigo;  from  Rfo  Canimar  to  the  Linomar  or  Cardenas 
Road;  from  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  to  Puerto  Padre;  from  Kajagua 
to  Tamarindo;  and  from  Manzanillo  to  the  main  road  of  Vicana; 
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an  annual  appropriation  of  $380,000  for  three  consecutive  years 
for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Guantanamo;  $85,000  for  the 
drainage  of  the  lands  surrounding  the  village  of  Caimanera; 
$225,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  L#an  Animas  Hospital  of 
Habana;  $135,000  for  new  buildings  at  the  National  University; 
$24,000  for  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Nuevitas;  $60,000  for  a 
hospital  at  Jaguani;  120,000  for  repairs  to  the  streets  of  the 
town  of  Limonar;  $120,000  for  a  similar  work  in  Palma  Soriano: 
$30,000  for  the  construction  of  a  prison  in  the  town  Moron; 
and  $100,000  for  a  park  at  Baire. 

By  laws  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  25,  1919,  $655,000  were  appropriated  for  funds 
for  public  works,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  Suspension  bridge 
over  the  Saramaguacan  River,  municipality  of  Camaguey;  $60,- 
000*;  repairing  the  streets  of  Bolondron  and  Guira  de  Macurlges, 
Province  of  Matanzas,  $15,000;  rebuilding  and  extending  the 
Paseo  de  Marti,  in  Matanzas,  $50^000;  building  of  roads,  $250,- 
000  construction  of  a  prison  of  the  judicial  district  and  court- 
house at  Ciego  de  Avila,  $60,000;  construction  of  a  building  for 
the  city  hospital  of  Manzanillo,  $60,000;  for  the  equipment  of 
this  hospital,  $10,000;  construction  of  bridges  in  the  Province 
of  Matanzas,  $150,000. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  begun  the  construction 
of  a  new  zone  of  communications  to  connect  by  good  roads  the 
outlying  districts  of  Luyano  and  Atares  and  other  points  with 
Havana. 

The  summer  of  1920  will  see  the  opening  of  Marianao  Beach, 
a  summer  resort  to  be  constructed  by  the  Compania  Urbanizadora 
del  Parque  y  Playa  de  Marianao.  This  company  has  contracted 
with  the  Compania  de  Construcciones  y  Urbanizaci6n  to  build 
11  chalets  there. 

LIST    OF    PRINCIPAL     DEALBRS; 
ICWANA. 

Agrrlcultarnl    Iniplementii. 

VIzoso  V  CasteleJro,  Lamparina4:  Fair  &  Horter,  San  Ignacio  14; 
Frank  G.  Robbins  y  Co.,  Qblspo  55;  The  Mill  Supply  y  Co.,  Ricla  8. 

Automobile    Importers. 

G.  Canal  y  Co.,  Belaacoain  7;  Garcia  y  Carreras,  Morro  8  y  10; 
Compaftia  Cubana  Sud- Americana  "Sperber";  Kligio  y  Rvelio  Cuervo, 
Manrlque  84;  A.  H.  de  Diaz  y  Co..  Cuba  3;  Jose  M.  Dueftas.  Marina  18; 
"Fiat  Aimerica  Latina  Lang^e  y  Co.,  Belascoaln  4;  L.  Garel,  Marina  20; 
Havld  Namler,  Blanco  10;  Nicolas  Prieto  Facciolo,  Agruiar  50. 

Coal     Importers. 

Rojo  y  Aponte,   Oflcinas  33;  Compafifa  Carbonera  de  Cuba,  Mer- 

caderes  22:   Cuban   Coal  Co.,  Lonja  421  .y   422;  Havana  Coal^Co.,   San 

Pedro   2;    Andrea   y   Pell«ya,   Cristlna   3:   Pocahontas   Coal    Co..   Lonja 

213   y  214;   Regla  Coal  Co.,  Eliclo  del   Banco  Nacional  201;   The  West 

Indies  Coal  Co.,   San   Pedro   6. 

Coniitractloii    Contractora. 

Pedro  B.  Aleman.  Zanja  125;  Nicolas  AJmeida.  Neptuno  242; 
Jo84  Alonpo,  Cresrpo  25;  Alberto  Balmaseda,  Omoa  12;  Tomas  Barrero, 
Divisi6n   15;    Enrique  Blanco.    Prlmelles   12;   Rafael   Brito.    F&brlca   y 
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KOTMra;  Tomas  BustiUo,  Tejadillo  37;  Rlcardo  Caglgas,  Santa  Qer- 
trudis  4^&;  Fernando  Carro,  San  Jos6  168;  Antonio  Castell,  Santos 
Suar«z  li;  Antonio  Calete  y  de  la  Torre;  Manuel  Cuervo,  Molaja  47; 
Francisco  Diaz,  Chavez  12;  Alfredo  Estrada,  Campanario  186;  Anto- 
nio Fernand-ez  de  Castro,  Aguilar  50;  Esteban  Formoso,  Nejtuno  175; 
Manuel  Garcia,  14  entre  13  y-15;  Nicanor  Garcia.  £}strella  43;  Pablo 
6as<),  4  entre  17  y  19;  Antonio  Gonzalez,  Romay  56;  Pedro  Gonzalez  y 
Belmonte,  Manrlqu>e  27;  Rafael  Herrera,  Alambique  67;  Abelardo 
Lagro,  Refug:ios  32;  Tomas  Lopez,  Luyano  177;  Manuel  Mallorquin; 
Lealtad  230;  Rafael  Marco.  Anton  Recio  8;  Ceferino  Martinez,  Jove- 
llar  6;  Jose  Lagueruela.   Suarez  36;  Guillermo  Ordonez,  Villegas  37. 

Mnalcal   InstramentH. 

Bahamonde  y  Co.,  Bernaza  16;  Campa  y  Co.,  Compostela  112; 
Hnos.  Carballal,  San  Rafael  133;  Vda.  e  hi jos  de  Carre ras,  Aguacate 
53;  E.  Custin,  Habana  94;  Jos6  Glralt  e  hijo,  O'Reilly  61;  Anselmo 
Lopez,  Obispo  127;  Gabriel  Prast,  Neptuno  70;  Sucesores  de  Antonio 
Salas,  San  Rafael  14;  L.  John  Atowers,  San  Rafael  29;  Salvador 
Xlques,   Galiano   106;   Zarracina  y   Co.,    Co^mpostela   100. 

Machinery  Importer*. 

HIjos  de  T.  Alexander,  Lonja  bajos;  Enrique  Alio  y  Co.,  Arnar- 
ffura  96;  Francisco  Amat,  Cuba  60:  American  Trading  Co.  of  Cuba, 
LonJa  418  al  420;  A.  Aran  go  Rodil.  Bmpedrado  22;  Aspuro  y  Co., 
Mercaderes  22  y  24;  Hnos.  Basterrechea.  Lamparilla  9;  J.  F^  Berdens 
y  Co.,  Cuba  64;  Stefano  Calcavechia,  San  Juan  de  Dios  3;  Casteleiro 
y  Vizoso,  Lamparilla  4;  Jose  Fernandez.  Mercaderes  40;  J.  S-  Gomez  y 
<'o.,  Mercaderes  17;  Victor  Gonzalez  y  Mendoza,  Amargiira  23;  Carlos 
Hempel,  Aguiar  95;  J.  E.  Hernandez.  Inquisidor  5:  Jose  Lish,  Empe- 
drado  22;  Lombard  ly  Co..  O'Reilly  30;  Marina  y  Co.,  Mercaderes  26. 

MiUlnerfi. 

Pilar  Agustin,  G>dlfano  74;  Pilar  Alvarez  de  Alonso.  Compostela 
114  B. ;  Fernandez  y  Alvarez,  Galiano  70;  Anoro  y  Alvarez.  Obispo 
70;  Ramona  Basi,  Obispo  113;  Altagracla  Ben«tley  de  Orta,  Obispo 
94:  Charl-es  Berkwiitz,  San  Rafael  22;  Dolores  Busquet.  Prado  94; 
Alberto  Cabrera,  Monte  47:  Eugenio  Calmet,  Monte  65;  E^milia  Calvo. 
Luz  10;  Victor  Campa  y  Co.,  Monte  55;  Canedo  y  Supervllle,  Galiano 
87;  Fernandez  y  Carrodeguas,  Galiano  126;  Maria  Colome  de  amar, 
Factoria  25;  Diego  y  Fernandez.  Galiano  64;  Garcia  .y  Garcia,  San 
Rafael  19:  Florence  B.  Henm,  O'Reilly  81;  Jose  Incian  y  Alonso. 
T»eniente  Rey  19;  Dulce  Maria  Ituarte,  Neptuno  78;  Lopez  Rio  y  Co., 
Caliano  72;  Maribona  y  Rodriguez.  Monte  61;  Rosa  Morales  de  Basa- 
rrate,  Compostela  60;  Flora  Pedroso,  Gloria  100 ^  Mercedes  Rodriguez. 
Corrales  146;  Pedro  Salas.  Salud  2;  Stenberg  Bros.,  Obispo  102;  Tapie 
Socur.'s,  Obispo  121;  Trinidad  Orapi,  San  Rafael  26;  Isidoro  Vogel, 
Obispo    64. 

Chemical  Prodacta. 

Bins  y  Horn,  Cuba  51;  Vda,  de  Jorge  Fortun,  Galiano  69;  Babst 
GroBsmann  y  Co.,  Empedrado  10;  Agencies  Nitrate  y  Co.,  Banco  Na- 
clonal    510;    Tomas   F.   Turull,    Cuba    124. 

Rubber  Tyres. 

Mercedes  B.  Hamel.  Aramburo  6;  Eppinger  &  Paetzold,  San  Igna- 
cio  56. 

Toy  Stores. 

Garcia  Alvarez,  San  Rafael  28;  Rafael  Benitez  e  hijos,  Belascoatn 
32;  JestSs  Blanco  Salgado,  Mercado  de  Tacon  72.  73  y  74;  Fernandez 
Heno.  y  Co.,  Obispo  60;  Nemesio  Fernandez,  Obispo  96;  Riveron  y 
Herera.  Cuba  83;  Hierro  y  Co.,  O'Reilly  51;  Jos6  Lopez,  Rlcla  9  ly  11: 
Marcelino  MJartinez  Castrlllon.  Obispo  74;  Joaquin  Puga  Matos.  Monte 
77;  Jose  Roy,  Monte  27;  Rodriguez  y  Co.,  Obispo  36;  Romero  y  Toblo. 
Obl«po  85;  Hnos.  Sanchez.  Obispo  28;  J.  Wechsler.  Obispo  108;  Vi- 
cente (   Zabala,   Belascoain   16. 
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ShlrtM. 

Jo86  Acdo  Rivas,  Principe  Alfonso  388;  Mariano  Agrudo  Saro, 
Belasco'ain  50;  Alonso  y  l*elayo,  Neptuno  63;  Bernardo  Alonso,  El 
Tercer  Pueblo,  Principe  Alfonso  189;  Alejo  Alvarez,  Mercaderes  45; 
Manuel  Alvarez,  Eg^ido  41;  'Pedro  Alvarez  Mendez,  Rragones  44; 
Afirustin  Argruelles,,  The  Cuban  Herald,  I*.  Marti  109;  An^el  Arias, 
Belascoaln    36V^;    Casimira   Arismendi,    Principe   Alfonso    ISA. 

Corsets. 

La  Espirella»  O.  Reilly  81;  Eloisa  Garcia.  Com<postela  36;  Juana 
Garcia,  Asuiar  26;  Liuisa  Garcia  de  Lopez,  Lamparilla  31;  Oatalina 
MuLet.  Animas  20;  Adrlenne  Roy  de  Capipolecchia,  Agruacate  70;  Jose- 
fina  Vda.  de  QueraJt,  San  Rafael  Z$^. 

Glassware. 

P.  Alvarez.  8.  en  C.  La  America  Galiano  113;  Generoso  Oanizo 
Gomez,  Sta.  Clara  24;  Tiburcio  Ibarra,  El  Giobo,  Opraibda  17;  G.  Pe- 
droaarias,  S.  en  C.  El  Palacio  de  Criatal,  Teniente  Rey  26;Pomary 
Graino,  S.  en  C,  La  Cruz  Verd«,  Mercaderes  42. 

Leather  Goods. 

Arrojo  y  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Calzado  Luyano  150;  S.  Arrojo  .y  Co., 
Callejdn  de  S.  Martin  esq.  Calzada  Infan'ta;  Varas  y  Barcena,  Cuba 
79;  Nicanor  Yaras,  c.  de  S.  Martin  esq.  Calzada  Infanta;  M.  Carmona 

J  Co.,  O'Reilly  47;   Andres   Espantoso,    S,  en   C,  Calzada   Infanta   45; 
ob6  ■B'erran  y  Mas,  Teniente  Rey   50;  Matias  Varas,  La  Teneria,  Te- 
niente Roy  60. 

DrusKiwtN. 

Jos^  Gardano,  Belascoain  117;  Antonio  Gonzalez  Curquejo,  San 
Jos6,  Habana  112.  y  Laimparilla  36.  38  y  40;  Manuel  Johnson  ,y  La- 
rralde.  Pi  y  Margall  30;  MaJ6  y  Colomar,  Galiano  129;  Ernesto  Sarrfl., 
Teniente  Rey  41;  Francisco  Taquechel,  Pi  y  Margall  27;  Jos^  V. 
Aco9ta,  Empedrado  26  y  28;  Jos6  P.  Alacan,  Diez  y  siete  21;  Guiller- 
mo  Aldazabal,  Aramburo  23;  Antonio  Alonso,  Amistad  68;  Juan  Alui- 
Ja,  Bernaza  4;  Mi§cuel  Alvarez  Ortiz.  American  Drug:  Store;  Domingro 
Amador,  Lamparilla  74  esq.  a  Ville^a^;  Luis  Arisso,  Oficios  56;  D. 
. M.  Armand,  Churruca   16;   Aurelio   del   Barrio,   Industria   104. 

Sportlns:  Goodn. 

Luis  L.  Affuirre  y  Co.,  Ricla  98  y  Mercaderes  19;  F-  A.  Bav&, 
San  Rafael  20:  Octavio  Gonzalez.  S.  en  C,  S.  Rafael  4;  Aurelio  G.  y 
Alfredo  L.  Owens.  Principe  Alfonso  227;  Adolfo  Spinola,  El  Centro 
del  Sport,  O'Reilly  94. 

JeiivellerN. 

Nury  Abdelmur,  Teniente  Rf^y  83:  Vicente  Diaz.  Calle  de  Nep- 
tuno 63 A.;  Candido  Garcia.  La  Equldad,  Angreles  5:  Ouasch  .y  Miran- 
da, Muralla  61:  Hierro  y  Co.,  Versailles:  Jos6  Ruiz,  Neptuno '21;  San- 
tos y  AlVciroz.  Murallas  117:  Vazquez  Putiflo  y  Co.,  Bernaza  31:  Nuvy 
Alelmur,   Teniente   Rey  83;   Begninci   Alvarez,   S.   en   C,   Ricla   80. 

I'mbrellnN. 

Lucas  Caballero,  Callojon  de  la  ^Vrnrlna.  e.sq.  Cda.  do  Concha: 
Camporrodondo  y  Hno.,  Apruaca'te  112:  Ram^Sn  Canals.  O'Relllv  75;  F. 
Charavav;  O'Reilly  79:  Cardina  G.  de  DcJprado.  Galathea.  Pi  y  Margrall 
.S8:  Jf)s4  Gonzalez  Calzada  de  Vivos  101  y  103:  Lopez  y  Snchez, 
Americana.    Pi    y   Marpall   119. 

ShooM. 

Poloterfa  W^shinprton.  Obispo  31.  esq  a  S.  Ternacio:  Tosar  y  Vila, 
T-.UZ  UU:  .\t'(\o  Amavizcar  y  (^o..  La  RoiTiba.  Manzana  de  Gomez;  VI- 
rento  Ali;Hlin  y  Co.,  S.  en  C.  .<5an  Rafael  7;  Norberto  Alonso  y  Co., 
La  Corona.   Principe  Alfonso  233:  Marcolino  Arrinda.   San  Rafael  23; 
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Jos^  Bagrur,  £)!  Paquete  Baorcelones,  Zulueta  30;  Sebasti&n  Benejam. 
Washlngrton  >y  Bazar  Ing^l^s,  Obispo  31  y  S.  Rafael  124;  C.  R.  Caminor 
BeIa«coain  8;  Victor  Caniipa  y  Co.,  Firlnclpe  Alfonso  do. 

Perfamery. 

Bduardo  Plants,  La  Constancla,  Manrique  94  y96;  Arenl  y  Co., 
La  Dlamela.  Falfrueras  3;  Crusellas  y  Co.,  Estev-es  43;  Crusellas  y 
Hnos.,  Sta  Rosa  2  al  8;  Juan  Mayol.  Rodrigruez  66;  P\ranclsco  de  la 
Maza,  Agiiila  292;  Francisco  Sablo  ty  Co.,  Manrl&ue  94  y  96;  Carlos 
Terren,  Bernaza  60. 

J.  F.  Berndes  y  Co..  Cuba  64;  Carlos  Bidegraln,  Teniente  Rey  83; 
M.   Carmona  y  Co.,  O,  Reilly  47;   Santlagro  Garrldo,   Salud  5. 

Hard^rare. 

Alonso  Busto  y  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Agruacate  132;  Alvarez  <»arcia  y  Co., 
La  Mfi,»  Fermoeo.  S.  Rafael  28;  Amado  Paz  y  Co.,  Aguacate  112  y  114; 
Arrlola  y  Dur&n,  S.  en  C,  S.  Ig^naclo  76;  Victor  Campa  y  Co.,  La  Isla 
de  Cuba,  Principe  Alfonso  55;  Hnos.  Daly,  La  Batalla,  Principe  Al- 
fonso 17  y  19;  Fernandez  y  Co.,  Egido  €«&.  Principe  Alfonso;  H«rreo 
y  Co..  El  Iris,  Rlcla  28;  Martinez  Ca«tro  y  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Agruacate  59; 
Domingro  F.  Prieto,  Bernaza  71. 

Books. 

Jos6  Alvela,  Belascoain  32B. :  Roque  Antufiano,  La  Burgalesa 
Principe  Alfonso  45;  Jaime  Benavent,  Bernaza  48;  Candido  Benito, 
Agruiar  75;  Cao  y  Rivera,  Obispo  75;  Pedro  Carb6n,  Oblapo  63;  Andres 
Cueto,  La  Cosmopollta,  Obispo  25;  Antonio  Franquis.  Pedroso  15; 
Cayetano  Cordon,   O'Reilly   75;   Mauro   Perez,   Reina    47. 

Knrthen^vare,    Glass    and    Porcelain,    Importers. 

P.  Alverez,  S.  en  C,  La  America,  Galiano  113;  Vda.  de  F.  Calv6  y 
Co.,  Compostela  114;  Generoso  Caftizo  Gomez,  Santa  Clana  24;  Casa 
Blanea,  Neptuno  46:  Humara  y  Co.,  La  Bomba,  Ricla  85  y  87;  Tiburcio 
Ibarra,  El  Olobo.  Oprabia  17;  Louis  Juiick,  Principe  Alfonso  201  y 
209;  Otaolaurrucgri  y  Co,  Galiano  114  ly  116;  G.  Pedroarias.  3.  en  C, 
El  Palacio  de  Cristal,  Teniente  Rey  26;  Pomar  y  Graifto,  S.  en  C,  T^ 
Cruz   Verde,   Mercaderes   42. 

ModlHtes. 

Pilar  Alvarez  de  Alonso,  La  Parisien,  Compostela  114B.:  J.  L. 
Arsin  y  Hno .  Consulado  111;  Ramona  Basi,  Obispo  113;  Altagracia 
Rently  de  Horta.  Obispo  94;  Bruntshwi^  y  Co.,  Galarias  La  Fayette, 
O'RteilLy  37  y  39;  Carvajal  y  Co.,  Principe  Alfonso  77;  Emilio  Carv6, 
Luz  10:  Amilia  Dubernard,  Modas  Francesas,  O'Reilly  98;  Dolores 
Femina   Busquets,    P.   Marti   96;    Pedro   Fernandez,    PI   y   Margrall    117. 

Furniture.  , 

Alfonso  y  Afi^.  Zanja,  129:  Jos^  Beltran.  Belascoain.  41:  Ram6n 
Portas.  Anpeles.  15:  Manuel  Aedo  Garcia,  Principe  Alfgnso,  295:  G. 
R.  Alvarzl,  Villepras.  66:  Manuel  Aranero,  Indlo,  44:  Armas  y  Soto. 
T^  Nacional,  Principe  Alfonso.  481;  Bahamonde  y  Co,  Berna3}a.  16. 
[y  Obrapia  103.  105  y  107;  Barro  Soane  y  Co.,  Anj^eles,  53;  Charles 
Rlasoo  y  Co.,  O'Reilly.   6. 

CloekH  and  Watch eN. 

Manuel  Fuentes.  El  Rubi,  Palud.  18;  Alvarez  Cernuda  y  Co., 
S.  en  C,  Pi  y  Marpall,  123:  Beni^no  Alvarez.  S.  en  C.  Ricla,  80:  Fran- 
cisr()  Alvarez,  O'Reilly,  15^^:  -Allebasi  y  Riccardi.  Pi  y  Margrall,  56: 
Benito  F.  Andrade.  Bernaza,  24:  Jos^*  Andres.  Agruacate.  64:  Jos4 
Andres.  Belascoain.  46  iv  Pi  y  Marjrall.  90:  Juan  Aranguren.  Galiano. 
88:  Manuel   Barba.  La  Mina.  Galiano,  72. 
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Tatlora. 

M.  Cantero.  O'Reilly,  42;  Capr6  y  Solares.  San  Rafael,  15;  Del- 
gwdo  y  Rodrfsruez,  Vdll^gras,  69;  Albino  Fernandez,  Compostela.  97; 
Manuel  Lamas,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  12;  Jos6  Lt6i>ez  y  Hno.,  MuraUa,  9; 
Manuel  Otero,  American  Stile,  Bernaza,  29;  Alonso  y  Pelayo,  Neptuno, 
63;  Joa6  Alonso,  Neptuno,  230;  Modesto  Alonso;  La  Moda  Blegrante, 
Ricla.  48. 

Hatters. 

C.  R.  Camlno,  El  Gallo,  Neptuno  y  Concordia;  Felipe  CKallo  Alon- 
so. Lios  Aliados.  Habana.  79;  Jos6  Bagrur,  El  Paquete  Barcelon^s,  Zu- 
lueta,  30;  Faustino  Barros,  Manzana  d«  G>6mez,  esq.  a  Zulueta;  M.  Q. 
Bonaohea,  Pi  »y  Margrall,  4;  M.  Carballido,  San  Rafael,  1;  Josfi  Nfiflez, 
El  Pasaje,  Manzana  d«  Odmez  (interior);  Jos6  Presno,  La  Diana,  Be- 
lascoain,  29;  Antonio  Rodriguez.  Animas,  28;  Baldomero  Rubiera, 
Palais  Royal,  O'Reilly.  92. 

Dry  Goods   (H^'holesale). 

Vlctoriano  d-e  la  Sota,  La  Casa  Azul,  Belascoain,  75;  ^Ivare  Hno. 
y  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Amargura,  15;  Alvarez  y  VVnoro,  S.  en  C,  Obispo,  70; 
Alvarez  y  Fernandez,  La  Opera,  Galiano,  70;  Pedro  Alvarez  Men6n- 
d-ez,  Dragpones,  44;  Oastafios  Qalindez  y  Co..  €.  en  C,  San  Isnacio,  33; 
Diaz  Gutierrez  ly  Co.,  Amargrura,  28;  Garcia  Tufl6n  y  Co.,  S.  en  C, 
Aguiar,  95;  Izagruirre  Rey  y  Co..  Agruiar,  120;  Ramiro  de  la  Riva,  La 
Oriental.  Pi  y  Marg^aill,  72;  Valdes  y  Pfrnez^  El  Correo  de  Paris, 
Obispo,  80. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Stationery. 

EMuardo  BeKran.  Heredia  Alta  4  y  5;  F.  Detrell  ly  Co.,  "La  De- 
seada,"  Dubois,  8;  I.  Doaxiingro  y  Co..  Marina  Baja,  29;  Mir  y  Plossa, 
E.  Paflsna  Baja,  13;  Puigr  y  Pujol,  "La  Atlantida";  Juan  E.  Ravelo, 
Marina  Baja,  4;  Pedro  Rovlra,  Marina  Baja,  47;  VaiUant  y  Hno.. 
Saco  Alt^.  16. 

Jewelry. 

Cesar  Covani,  Estrada  Palma.  2;  S.  D.  Gramatgres.  Sa-so  Alta,  26; 
M.  Grematl.  Saco  Baja,  2;  Hnos.  Deleyto,  Estrada  Palma  ly  Saco:  Do- 
ming;o  Domingo,  J.  A.  Saco,  18;  Tlrso  Infante.  Estrada  Palma,  4; 
Vegra  e  Infante,  Estrada  Palma.  12;  Jos6  Maria  L6pez,  Dubois,  4; 
Magrin  Mel6ndez,  Estrada  Palma,  baja,  15;  Pelayo  Morell.  Estrada 
Palfma,  baja,  3;  Hno«.  Reeojo,  J.  A.  Saco,  al«ta,  17;  Jos6  Rev,  Sagrarra. 
baja.  4;  Hierrezuelo  y  Ruiz,  J.  A.  Saco,  alta,  21. 

Machinery-  Importers. 

Jorg-e  Druelle,  Sta.  Rita,  5;  J.  Francoli,  Gallo,  1  y  3;  Enrique 
Schumann  Cristina,  baja,  13;  Vall«  Rivera  y  Co.,  Jagruey,  19  y  21  y 
GNillo,  8. 

Fvmltnre. 

Julio  Alba,  Marina  baja,  13;  A.  Antonettl,  J.  A.  Saco,  baja,  34  y  36; 
Pedro  Artigras,  Sagrarra,  baja,  10;  Pedro  G&ndara  Gano,  Estrada  Pal- 
ma, alta,  11;  Pedro  Cano  L6pez,  Agruilera,  12;  Cano  y  Hnos..  Carmen, 
17;  Estevenell  y  De  la  Pefta.  "La  Gran  Bretafta,"  Lacret;  Luis  G6mez, 
Estrada  Palma,  32;  Jo84  Ma«tos,  J.  A.  Sacos;  Hnos.  Regiojo,  J.  A. 
Saco,  alta.  27;  Antonio  Veloso  Castro,  Marina  baja,  6. 

Hard^rare. 

Carlos  Abrahom,  J.  A.  iSaco,  24;  Nicolas  Abra/ham.  Saco,  24;  Do- 
mingro  Agrlf,  E>strada  Palma,  2;  Luis  Alonso,  Mercado.  200;  James 
Atuart,  Plaza  del  Mercado;  R.  B.  Bucher,  Plo  Rosado,  4;  R.  de  Bus- 
tlllo  y  Garcia,  Estrada  Palma.  baja.  5;  Pedro  Cano  G&ndara.  Elstrada 
Palma,  11;  Jos4  Cano  L6pez,  Mercado.  8;  Jo«6  Castro,  J.  A.  Saco,  alta, 
17;  M.  Crematl,  J.  A.  Saco,  baja,  7;  Alfonso  Cristoy,  Cristina  »y 
Marina:  Seng:  Chongr,  Estrada  Palma,  2;  Wengr  Chang:,  Estrada  Pal- 
ma,  8;   E.  Dangrer,  Estrada  Palma  y  San  Jer6nimo;  Deleyto  y  Hno., 
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Estrada  Palma  y  Saco;  Remlgrio  Fern&ndez,  J.  A.  Saco,  alta,  2;  Jos6 
H.  Fuentes,  Agruilera  15;  Goya  Gutierrez  y  Co.,  Sagarra,  baja,  '9  y  11: 
Julia  Hern&nd-ez.  Plaza  del  M^rcado;  Ellas  Jullano  Milki,  J.  A.  Saco, 
27;  I.  O.  Laonarche,  Saco,  alta,  11;  Soler  y  Lifter o,  San  Francisco  y  E. 
Palraa;  Isldro  Mustesier,  Plaza  del  Mercado;  Mianuel  Navacro,  E>s- 
trada  Palma,  58;  Ad&n  Paez,  Mlercado;  Aur«lia  Pagr6s,  Mercado;  Cinca 
y  Panellos,  Saco,  alta,  10;  O.  R.  Prioe,  Maine  y  Estrada  Palma;  Santos 
y  Hnos..  Estrada  Palma  ly  Maceo;  Dooningo  Velazco,  Cristina,  alta,  56; 
Chang:  Weng:,  Estrada  Palma,  baJa,  3. 

American  Clothing"  Store,  Saco  alta,  19-B;  Rubero  R.  Ibarra. 
Marina,  baJa,  22;  Secundlno  P6rez,  "Los  Estados  Unidos";  O.  R. 
Price,  Maine. 

MlUlBera. 

Ram^n  Felitk,  Estrada  Palma,  baja,  3;  Santos  y  Hermanos,  Es- 
trada Palma  y  Maceo;  Fern&hd«z  Vidal  y  Co.,  Saco  y  Estrada  Palma. 

Mcm's  Hats. 

G.  Arias  y  Co..  Estrada  Palma,  8  y  16;  Juan  Blanco,  Estrada 
Paltma,  12;  S.  Catalfi,  y  Co.,  £}strada  Palma.  1;  Juan  Corredor,  Estra- 
da Palma,  20;  Muftoz  y  Dewelde,  Saco,  atta,  9;  P.  Duany,  Ehstrada 
Palma,  1;  Ferrer  y  Co.,  Agruilera,  17;  Juan  Garcfa,  Estrada  Palma,  16; 
Garcia  y  Hno.,  Sagarra,  baja.  8;  Carlos  Ginesta  y  Ruiz,  Saco,  alta,  78; 
German  Herrera,  Estrada  Palma,  baja,  3;  Pedro  Migruel.  AguUera  y 
Plaza  de  la  Libertad;  Rubirosa  y  Co.,  Gallo,  80;  Martin  Salas,  Barran- 
cones,  4;  Ernesto  Vel&zquez,  Mercado,  72  y  77;  Viuda  de  Bartolom6 
Vidal,  Barrancones,  7. 

Dry  Goods. 

Vidal  y  Arredondo,  Gallo,  10;  Juan  Roboum,  Padre  Pico,  alta,  8 
Jos6  Battle,  Plaza  del  Mercado;  Jo86  Caba,  Saco,  alta.  6;  Canto  y  Co. 
Saco,  alta.   1;  Jos6  L6pez  Caxjio,   Plaza  del  Mercado;  L.  Cobian,  Saco 
alta,  11;   Elena  Fadel,   Plaza  del  Mercado;  Agustfn  Ferrer,  Agruilera, 
17;   Torrens   y   Ferrer.    Carlos  Dobois,    12;   Lisardo   Garcia.   Saco.    32 
Natallo  Gatas,  San  Carlos.   22;  Carlos  Ginesta,   Enramadas,   78;   Gon- 
zalez Hno.   y  Co..   San  Tadeo,   13;  Tom&s  Gonzalez,   Barrancones,   10 
Antonio  Guyol,   Enramadas,  alta,  32;  Elias  Juliano  Mulki,  Saco,  alta 
27;   Fausto   Magrans,    Estrada  Palma,   4;    Jos6   Marina   Fernandez,   E 
Palma.  baja,  97;  Feliclano  Mfindez.  Gallo,  35;  Pedro  Miguel,  AgullersL, 
72;   Raimundo  Navarro,  Plaza  del  Mercado;   Concordio  Pujols,  Nepo- 
muceno.  alta.  74;  Roses  y  Hno,   Estrada  Palma,  39;  Rubirosa  y  Co.. 
GaVlo,    80;    Mantln    Salla.    Barrancones,    4;    Santos    y    Hnos.,    Estrada 
Palma   y   Maceo:    Miguel    Schifftle.    Plaza   del    Mercado;    Mirabent    y 
Soler,  Estrada  Palma,  88;  Jos6  Vfizquez  Rodriguez,  Matadero,  27.  . 

ShoeH. 

Enrique  Armalprnac,  Gallo.  66 r  Jos6  del  Barrio,  Estrada  Paln^a, 
73;  Jos6  Castillo,  Pozo  del  Rey,  66;  T411ez  Cause,  Calvario,  1;  Mi- 
guel Gonz&lez  C^spodes.  Macep,  8:  Ernesto  Guillen,  Pozo  del  Rey, 
152;  Francisco  P6rez,   Gallo.   16;    Rubirofia  y  Co,,   E)strada  Palma,    46. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Quisqueya,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
18,045  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  the  iStates  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  combined.  It  is  less  thickly  populated,  how- 
ever, since  its  population  according  to  official  estimates,  is  about 
708,000,  and  this  estimate  is  considered  rather  high. 

The  population  Is  formed  mainly  of  a  mixed  race  of  European 
African  and  Indian  blood;  -but  there  are  many  Creoles  of  Span- 
ish descent  and  a  number  of  Europeans  specially  Turks  and 
Syrians. 

The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  was  founded  by  Bartolomeo 
Columbus  in  1494,  so  that  it  is  the  oldest  European  City  in  the 
continent. 

The  census  of  iSanto  Domingo  commune  taken  in  April,  1918, 
Fhowed  a  total  of  38,920  inhabitants,  of  which  26,870  are  urban 
and  12,060  rural.  Of  this  population  38,339  were  Catholics,  461 
Protestants,  and  70  of  other  denominations. 

The  rural  census  of  the  commune  of  Santiago,  taken  in  Oct. 
1918,  shows  the  following  results:  Sections  of  the  commune  of 
Santiago,  112;  number  of  inhabited  houses,  9,204,  and  number 
of  inhabitants,  52,266.  This  population  consisted  of  females, 
26,668,  and  males,  25,598.  There  were  275  foreigners  in  the 
commune  and  51,991  natives.  The  cultivated  lands,  in  tareas 
(a  tarea  is  slightly  in  excess  of  628  square  meters)  were,  ap- 
proximately, as  follows:  Tobacco,  93,542;  cacao,  23,840;  coffee. 
13.125;  sugar  cane,  75,557;  guinea  grass,  261,275;  and  small 
fruits,  91,439.  The  stock  of  the  commune  consisted  of  beeves. 
I  8024;  horses,  11,057;  hogs,  36,075;  goats,  20,900;  sheep,  1,225; 
and  horses,  8,538.  The  census  shows  47  municipal  schools,  10 
private  schools,  and  3,644  matriculates  3,12  of  which  were  in 
the  municipal  schools.  The  commune  had  383  stores,  128  fac- 
tories, and  39  shops. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  country  in  1918,  were  41,072  births 
(21,136  boys  and  19,936  girls)  and  10,0^1  deaths  (5,276  males 
and  4,795  females),  making  a  total  increase  of  31,001  in  the 
population.  Marriages  recorded  during  the  year  numbered  3,737. 
The  provinces  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  births  were  re- 
corded in  1918  were  iSanto  Domingo,  6.165;  La  Vega,  5,560; 
Azura,  5,206.  The  provinces  with  greatest  mortality  were  Santo 
Domingo,  1,617;  Seybo,  1,384;  Santiago,  1.162;  La  Vega.  1,049; 
and  Pacificador,  1,040. 

The  number  of  immigrants  to  the  Republic  in  1918  were 
4,988,  showing  a  falling  off  in  immigration  in  comparison  to 
previous   years,    with    the   exception    of    1914.    where   there   was 
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less.  In  1918»  4,005  males,  and  983  females  entered  the  coun- 
try,  of  whom  1,425  were  married  and  3,563  single;  2,157 
white  and  2,  831  of  other  races;  4,606  could  read  and  382  were 
illiterate;  4,616  were  foreigners  and  372  were  Dominicans.  The 
difference  between  the  number  of  entries  and  departures  shows  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  population  of  2,706  persons. 

An  executive  order  promulgated  on  April  4,  1919  prescribed 
that  until  April  1,  1921,  it  is  prohibited  without  express  author- 
ity of  the  Executive  power  for  anyone  to  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  laborers  to  leave  th^  country  for  employment  abroad  by 
means  of  the  offer,  general  or  specific,  of  any  material  considera- 
tion or  compensation;  and  for  any  vessel  to  undertake  a  voyage 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,'  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
transport  laborers  for  employment  abroad  in  countries  of  which 
such  laborers  are  not  citizens  or  subjects,  or  in  which  they  have 
no  domicile  or  residence.  Violations  of  this  order  are  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  |500,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
The  fines  in  the  latter  case  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  vessel 
and  on  any  property  of  its  owner  or  agent  and  the  imprisonment 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  agent  thereof. 

The  country  is  nominally  a  Republic.  Its  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed in  1844,  was  amended  in  different  years,  the  last  amend- 
ment having  been  made  in  1908.'  The  last  elected  President  was 
Dr.  Francisco  Henrlquez  Carbajal,  whose  term  commenced  on 
July  25,  1916,  and  was  to  last  for  six  years.  On  November  29, 
1916,  however,  a  military  government  was  proclaimed  by  United 
States  naval  officers.  The  ipilitary  governor  assumed  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers.  United  Slates  naval  officers 
are*  at  the  head  of  the  administration  departments. 

srciiAU. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country. 

The  1918-19  sugar  season  in  the. Dominican  Republic  closed 
up  in  August. 

A  grand  total  of  1,166.761  bags  of  320  pounds  each,  or  166,- 
680  long  tons,  were  produced,  as  compared  with  143,430  tons 
made  during  1918.  Although  the  actual  total  is  23,250  tons 
ahead  of  the  previous  year,  very  few  mills  were  able  to  grind 
as  much  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  total  output  is  con- 
siderably below  the  estimate  made  at  tlve  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  failure  to  approach  this  estimate  is  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  early  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  which  com- 
pelled several  estates  to  close  down  with  considerable  ripe  cane 
still  standing  in  the  fields.  The  persistent  wet  weather  which 
prevailed  throughout  May  and  June,  the  most  important  grinding 
months,  is  blamed  for  the  unsatisfactory  extraction,  which  in 
some  instances  ran  as  low  as  9  per  cent. 

As  usual,  sufficient  Dominican  labor  was  not  available  to 
take  care  of  the  crop  and  many  of  the  negro  cutters  ordinarily 
brought  in  from  Haiti,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Martin.  Antigua,  and  other 
near-by  islands  were  •either  kept  at  home  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  and  the  stringent  travel  regulations  or  were  attracted 
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to  Cuba  iby  tlfe  higher  scale  of  wages  prevailing.  In  order  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  cane  cutters  for  the  new  crop  some 
plantations  have  decided  to  extend  the  piecework  system  now 
in  vogue  to  a.limited  extent  while  others  hope  to  attract  men  by 
thb  payment  of  small  bonuses  upon  the  completion  of  the  season. 

The  Canadian  Food  Board  purchased  practically  the  entire 
crop  of  1919  at  a  figure  equal  to  $5.76  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  While 
some  cargoes  were  transhipped  a^  American  ports  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  skipped  direct  to  Canadian  refineries.  Toward  the  close" 
of  the  season  several  shipments  were  dispatched  to  France,  and 
inquiries  recently  received  from  Spain  and  Algiers  were  under 
consideration.  Sufficient  tonnage  was  available  throughout  the 
year  to  move  the  crop  without  undue  delay. 

The  sugar  crop  for  the  season  1919-1920  is  estimated  as 
follows: 

Macoris  district,  866,000  bags;  Santo  Domingo  district,  310,- 
000;  Azua  district,  52,000;  La  Romana  district,  185,000.  Total, 
1,412,000  bags.  This  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  about  246,. 
000  over  the  last  season,  or  a  little  over  twenty  per  cent. 

The  estimate  is  based  on  a  total  of  15  mills  working,  of  which 
7  are  in  the  Macoris  district,  4  in  the  iSanto  Domingo,  3  in  the 
Azua,  and  one  in  the  La  Romana  district.  The  output  of  the 
largest  mill,  the  Consuelg,  is  estimated  for  1920  at  225,000  bags. 

The  work  of  installing  a  sugar  central  at  Barahoma  by  a 
Puerto  Rican  company,  which  proposes  to  invest  $10,000,000  in 
the  enterprise,  is  underway.  A  considerable  part  of  the  level 
area  of  the  province  will  be  used,  and  especially  the  greater  tPart 
of  the  rich  Neyba  valley.  Irrigation  works,  and  water  'supply 
tor  which  will  be  taken  from  the  Taque  del  Sur  River,  have 
also  been  commenced.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  central  on^ 
of  the  largest  in  the  Antilles. 

TOBACCO. 

The  leading  tobacco-growing  Provinces  are  in  the  order 
named:  SantiiCgo,  Puerto  Plata,  I>a  Vega,  and  Espaillat.  The 
town  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  is  the  center  of  this  industry, 
where  most  of  the  tobacco  is  brought  in  to  be  sorted  and  re- 
packed, and  Puerto  Plata  is  the  port  through  which  most  of  it  is 
exported.  Moca,  in  the  Province  of  Espaillat,  La  Vega,  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  and  Navarrete,  in 
Santiago,  are  also  important  centers  of  the  tobacco  trade.  About 
75  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  grown  In  the  Province  of  Santiago 
and  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  Puerto  Plata,  and  the  remainder  is 
about  equally  divided  between  La  Vega  and  Espaillat. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  usually  bought  from  the  growers  through 
brokers  who  work  for  account  of  packers  or  exporters  in  the 
towns,  charging  them  $0.50  a  bale  commission.  There  are  from 
300  to  400  brokers. 

There  are  two  types  of  tobacco,  one  known  as  "criollo,"  the 
other  as  "tabaco  de  olor,"  which  latter  is  made  into  cigars  and 
cigarettes  for  domestic  consumption.  The  type  known  as  "crio. 
llo"  usually  comprises  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Prior   to   the   war   the   tobacco   Industry   was   controlled   by 
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German  firms  in  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  They  advanced  money 
to  the  packers  and  the  latter  through  brokers  to  the  farmers. 
The  prices  obtained  were  so  low  that  they  hardly  covered  the 
cost  of  production. 

iSince  the  war  most  of  the  tobacco  has  been  shipped,  either 
direct  or  through  New  York  to  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Algiers, 
Holland,  -  and  Switzerland.  It  seems  probably  that  Dominican 
tobacco  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
consuming  markets  of  Europe  instead  of  through  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  as  formerly. 

There  are  no  large  or  scientifically  managed  tobacco  planta- 
tions in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  average  farm  has  frpm 
3  ta  4  acres  under  cultivation.  A  few  have  up  to  50  acres,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions. 

The  methods  of  cultivation,  curing,  and  packing  are  most 
primitive.  iSeed  is  sown  by  hand,  as  planting  machinery  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

Practically  all  of  the  tobacco  farms  are  owned  and  worked 
by  Dominicans.  Wages  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  as  follows: 
on  the  farm,  from  $0.60  to  $0.70  per  day;  peon  labor  in  the 
warehouses,  from  $0.80  to  $1  per  day;  and  foremen,  $l  per  day 
and  up;     All  wages  are  for  a  day  of  12  hours. 

The  average  value  of  land  suitable  for  tobacco  may  be  placed 
at  $30  an  acre,  alhough  near  the  towns  it  is  often  held  as  high 
as  $60  and  may  be  purchased  as  16w  as  $6  in  Inaccessible  sec 
tions.  The  average  yield  in  recent  years  has  been  about  22,000,- 
000  pounds,  although  it  is  estimated  that  the  growing  region  of 
this  island  is  capable  of  producing  at  least  110,000,000  pounds 
annually. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  1919-20  which  promised  to  be  very  large 
did  not  come  to  expectations.  It  did  not  exceed  27,500,000  pounds 
falling  about  one  million  pounds  under  earlier  estimates.  The 
low  yield  was  attributed  to  long  dry  spells  although  the  area 
under  cultivation  was  larger  than  the  average. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  crop 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Santiago, 
15  per  cent,  in  the  Province  of  Puerto  Plata,  and  5  per  cent,  each 
in  the  Provinces  of  La  Vega  and  Espaillat.  The  annual  yield  of 
Dominican  tobacco  is,  approximately,  11,000  tons,  most  of  which 
finds  a  market  in  Europe. 

Other  Agricultilral  Products. 

Cacao,  coffee,  bananas  and  castor  bean  are  the  principal 
agricultural  products  besides  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  society  of  apiculturists  recently  met  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo -to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  beekeeping  industry  and  to 
encourage  measures  tending  to  increase  the  production  of  honey 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A  project  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Banegas  agricultural  sec- 
tion has  been  taken  under  consideration.  It  is  believed  that  with 
the  necessary  irrigation  this  territory  could  be  made  one  of  the 
most  productive  parts  of  the  country  for  stock  raising  as  well  as 
farming. 
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With  the  object  of  experimenting  with  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  an  agricultural  substation  has  been  established  in  Cons- 
tanza  on  land  above  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
first  sowing  was  in  February  1919,  and  monthly  since  that  date. 

There  was  a  large  yield  of  cocoa  in  1919.  The  principal  area 
devoted  to  this  crop  lies  between  Santiago,  toward  Moca,  La 
Vega,  and  on  to  Sanchez,  the  port  from  w^hich  most  of  the  cocoa 
from  this  State  is  shipped.  The  cocoa  growers  had  a  very  pros- 
perous year  and  recover  from  the  poor  year  of  1917,  when  they 
had  to  accept  as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound  for  their  commodity. 

Shipments  of  cocoa  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  to  the  United  iStates  for  the  last  two  years  have  been 
between  forty  and  fifty  million  pounds  annually.  Exports  to 
other  countries  have  been  reduced  to  a  minin^um  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  transportation. 

The  military  government  has  declared  an  agricultural  zone 
the  territory  composed  of  the  section  of  Jamao  and  the  Comun 
and  Province  of  Moca  comprised  between  the  following  bound- 
aries: South  to  the  summit  of  Cordillera  Central  range;  east  to 
the  Arroyo  Blanco  river;  north  to  Rico  Jamao ;<  and  west  to  the 
Arroyo  Frio  river. 

On  September  20,  1918.  the  Government's  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  at  Haina,  17  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  was  officially  opened.  A  gift  was  recently  made  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  a  tract  of  land  near  Puerto  Plata 
for  use  as  an  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Due  to  the  fine  results  obtained  by  the  department  of  agrl- 
culture  in  raising  corn  at  an  altitude  of  1.200  meters,  and  to  the 
many  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  raising  the  grain,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  all  the  municipal  governments  that  have  high 
land  in  their  jurisdiction  give  Information  and  assistance  to 
those  interested  in  its  cultivation. 

A  cooperative  cacao  society  has  lately  been  formed  in  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris  to  help  the  development  of  the  industry.  The 
society  is  departmental  and  has  four  subdivisions — at  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris,  Pimentel,  Villa  Rivas  and  CastiHo.  The  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris  subdivision  has  10  sentional  associations.  The  society 
will  establish  an  experimental  station  near  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
where  new  scientific  systems  of  cultivation,  drainage,  and  farm- 
ing will  be  tried.  A  stock-breeding  station  will  also  be  estab- 
lished by  the  society  to  improve  the  live  stock  in  the  province. 

MINER.AL   RESOURC  ES. 

The  military  government  of  the  Republic  engaged  the  services 
of  James  R.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Washington,  to 
carry  out  a  radical  change  of  the  mining  code. 

Active  exploration  work  took  place  recently  and  borings  were 
made  on  petroleum  lands,  about  four  kilometers  from  the  city 
of  Azua,  with  the  result  that  oil'  was  found  at  a  (iept  of  990 
feet,  the  flow  being  estimated  at  150  barrels  per  day.  Other 
shafts  were  sunk  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  proposed  to  drill  much 
deeper  in  the  hope  of  encountering  a  greatly  increased  yield 
of  oil. 
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FOREIGX   TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  1918  amounted  to 
$32,108,496  of  which  $19,736,152  were  imports  and  $22,372,344 
exports.  Compared  with  the  year  1917,  there  figures  show  an 
Increase  in  imports  of  $2,336,088  and  a  decrease  in  exports  o€ 
$72,236,  or  a  net  increase  of  $2,263,852. 

In  1916  it  was  $33,192,303.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1917  was  $17,581,814,  as  compared  with  $11,664,430  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  value  of  exports  during  1916  adn  1917 
was  $21,527,873  and  $22,444,580,  respectively. 

Because  of  lack  of  transportation  to  Europe  in  recent  years, 
the  major  part  of  the  Dominican  products  have  gone  to  the 
United  States,  the  total  exports  amounting  to  $21,500,000  in 
1916,  and  to  $22,400,000  in  1917,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
since  the  pre-war  period.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  risen 
proportionately,  from  $8,000,000  in  1912  to  $17,5000,000  in 
1917. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  had  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  remainder 
of  the  trade  having  been  held  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain.  In  1917  the  United  -States  took  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Dominican  exports,  and  supplied  82  per  cent,  of  the  Republic's 
imports. 

The  Dominican  products  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1918,  were: 

Animals,  $10,897;  Brass,  fit  only  for  rexnanufacture,  $62,921; 
Br«ad8tuffs-Oorn,  $966. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicinee,  $22,697;  Cocoa  or  cacao, 
crude,  $3,660,091;  Coffee.  $184,306;  Coipper,  in  ore.  «tc.,  $2^200 ;  Copper 
and  manufactures  of:  Pig^,  ingots,  bars,  plates,  and  old,  $27,126; 
Cotton,  and  inanufactut<e8-  of,  133,896. 

Dyewoodfl,  in  crude  fltate,  $122,712. 

Fruits  and  nuts,  $101,600. 

Hats,  etc.,  and  materials  for,  $21,607;  Hides  and  skins  (except 
fur  ekins),  raw  or  uncured,  $306,004;  Hide  cuttings,  raw,  and  other 
glu«  fltock.  $4,862;  Honey.  $184,607. 

India  rubber,  crude,  scrap,  etc.,  $3,649;  Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $9,744. 

L^eather  and  tanned  iskins,  $24,734. 

Salt,   $4,822;   Sugar  and  molasses,   $734,021. 

Tanning  materials,  crude:  Mangrove  bark,  $18,330;  Tobacco, 
leaf.   $1,633,169. 

Ve&retables    $51    184. 

Wax,    $148,353;   Wood,   and  manufactures  of,    $18,428. 

«. 
The  American  products  imported  by  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1918,  were  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implements,  and  parts  of.  $119,535;  Animals,  $7,958; 
Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $28,883;  Athletic  and  sportlng^  goods, 
$8,732. 

Blacking  (including^  shoe  paste,  etc.),  $13,408;  .Brass,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $32,687;  Breadstuffs.  $6,60,241:  Bronze,  manufactures  of. 
$7,310;  Brooms,  $2,758:  Brushes,  $9,721;  Buttons,  and  parts  of  $14,205. 
Bicycles,  trleycles.  etc,   $10,393. 

Candle®,  $7,139:  Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $210,746; 
Carriages.  $1,524;  Cars  for  steam  railways — feight  and  other,  $102,183. 
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Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  S6,915;  Cement,  hydraulic,  $144,354; 
Chemicals,  drug-s,  dyes  and  medicines,  |293,363;  Chewing:  grum,  |7.115; 
Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of,  $9,407;  Coal  and  coke,  |159,497: 
Cocoa  and  chocolate,  iprepared,  etc.,  $9,429;  Coffee,  careen,  roasted, 
or  prepared,  $4,788;  Confectionery,  $82,312;  Copper  and  manufactures 
of,  $57,239;  Cork,  manufactures  of,  $3,026;  Cotton,  manufactures  of, 
$3,013,967. 

Dental  goods.  $3,093. 

Karthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $156,861;  Electrical  machinery 
and  appliances  (except  locomotives)  $187,287;  Explosives,  $10,542; 
Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $751,949;  Fine  clay,  $3,547;  Fish, 
$281,368;  Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  juices,  7,0P2;  Fruits  and  nuts, 
$70,269;   Furniture    of  onetal,    $37,435. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $61,546;  Glue,  $3,596;  Oold  and  silver,  man- 
ufactures  of.   including  jewelry,    $.162;   Grease.   $18,404. 

Ha^t-s,  and  materials  for,  $54,164;  Household  and  personal  effects, 
$20,206. 

India  rubber,  and  manufactures  of,  $114,795;  Ink,  Printers'  and 
other,  $10,791;  Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  puppose.s, 
$14,025;   Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of,   $3,853,427. 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  and  all  devices  for  illuminating  purposes, 
(except  electric), $14, 367;  Lead  and  manufactures  of,  $5,933;  Leather, 
and  manufactures  of,  $821,046;  LYeather,  Imitation,  $4,480;  Lime, 
$7,161. 

Matches,  $19,325;  Meat  and  dalny  products,  $509,537;  Musical  in- 
struments, $24,073. 

Naval   stores,    $4,723;    Notions,    not   otherwise    classified,    $10,742. 

Oilcloth  anl  linoleum,   $12,572;  Oils,   $672,578. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes,  $120,370;  Paper  and 
manufactures,  $263,074;  Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $6,514;  Pencils 
(except  slate)  and  pencil  leads,  $6,968;  Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc., 
'$27,455;  Phonog'raphs,  graphophones,  gramophones,  and  records,  and 
materials  for:  Phonographs,  etc.,  records,  etc.,  $15,274;  Photographic 
goods,  $25,742;   Plated  ware — gold,  silver,  and  all  other,  $17,126. 

Refrigerators,  $5,206;  Roofing  felt  and  similar  materials,  $25,543. 

Shoe  findings,  $20,199;  Silk,  manufactures  of,  $35,870;  Soap.  $813,- 
028:  Spices.  $6,638;  Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  beverages, 
$195,831;  Starch,  $3,514;  Stone,  and '  manufacturer  of,  9,231;  Straw 
and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of,  $11,358;  Sugar,  refined,  $31,111; 
Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instruments).  $15,542;  SusT>end- 
ers  and  garters.   $19,248. 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of,  $30,380;  Toys,  $13,169;  Trunks,  valises, 
and   traveling    bag^,    $5,072. 

U<mbrellas  and  parasols,  $27,963. 

Vegetables,    $96,202. 

Wagons.  $3,351:  Wheelbarrows,  push  cart.s,  etc..  $4,990;  Wood  and 
manufactures  of,  $514,671;   Wool  and   manufactures   of,    $69,612. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1919  amounted  to  $2,666,- 
350,  an  increase  of  |539.896  over  the  figures  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1918  With  the  exception  of  honey  and  molasses 
the  sales  prices  of  all  commodities  show  an  appreciable  in- 
crease in  value. 

The  remarkable  increase  In  the  value  and  quantity  of  hides 
and  skins  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  is  due  to  the^  removal  of 
the  American  import  restrictions  which  prevailed  during  the  war. 

The  decline  in  the  exportation  of  coffee  to  American  markets 
is  due  to  the  stringent  import  regulations  which  became  effective 
early  in  the  present  year  and  which  have  tended  to  aivert  this 
commodity  to  France,  the  principal  pre-war  buyer. 

The  principal  articles,  with  their  value,  v/ere  as  follows: 
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To    United    States. 


Article* 

Article*. 

VaiaeH. 

ValucM. 

Castor  beans 

$6,149 

Honay 

$7,678 

Cocoa 

226,101 

Mietals.    old 

737 

Coffee 

14,97 

Molasses 

3.745 

Cotton 

506 

Rosin 

17,335 

l>ivi-divi 

1,102 

Sugar 

2.147.672 

Hide«  and  skins: 

Vanilla    beans 

574 

Cowhides 

97,138 

Wax.    "bees" 

25.073 

Goatskins 

97.281 

Other   ex?parts 

3.773 

Sheepskins 

7,812 

Returned  Aanerican 

groods   9.677 

Total 

$2,666,350 

To    Porto    Rico. 


Beans 
Cocoa 
Corn 


$11,981 

2.779 

22.759 


Leather  7,637 

Other  iexports  9.252 

Returned  American  Rbods  9.677 


Total 


$67,110 


To   The  VlrKTln    Inlandii. 


Cigarettes 


$1,838 


The  exports  of  automobiles  to  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
increased  very  much  In  the  last  few  years.  In  1912  only  13  cars, 
including  commercial  and  pleasure,  were  shipped  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo,  of  a  value  of  nfearly  $13,000.  During  war  years,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  the  trade  remained  practically 
stationary,  as  only  12  cars,  were  shipped  in  1914,  and  30  in 
1915.  In  1916,  however,  the  number  of  cars  shipped  Jumped  to 
4  commercial  and  131  passenger  cars;  In  1917,  22  commercial 
and  191  passenger  cars  were  sent  to  'Santo  Domingo,  and  in 
1918  the  number  of  commercial  cars  was  21,  and  the  pleasure 
cars  were  148,  with  a  value  of  nearly  $200,000.  The  total  value 
of  automobiles,  accessories  and  motor  cycles  of  American  manu- 
facture shipped  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1918  was  $273,918. 

The  largest  item  of  increase  in  exports  of  American  motor 
vehicles  to  the  Uominican  Republic  has  been  passenger  cars  of 
moderate  price.  The  shipments  of  motor  trucks  showed  a  notice, 
able  growth  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  exports  of  parts  and 
motor  cycles  were  fairly  steady.  About  680  automobiles  have 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  1911.  The  American  consul  at  Santo  Domingo  reported  in 
December,  1918,.  that  there  were  about  650  automobiles  in  use 
in  that  southern  district.  In  the  northern  district  of  Puerto 
Plata  200  automobiles  were  estimated  in  March,  1919.  As 
^these  are  the  principal  districts  with  road  facilities,  it  is  prob- 
able  that  there  are  not  more  than  1,000  cars  in  the  Republic. 

The  introduction  of  automobiles  and  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Republic  has  led  to  an  active  interest  in  the  extension  of 
good  roads.  At  present  there  are  only  about  150  miles  of  road 
available  for  motor  travel.  Three  fine  boulevards  lead  out  from 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  different,  directions. 

Automobiles,  as  well  as  other  conveniences  and  luxuries,  are 
popular  with  the  native  Dominicans,  and  also  with  the  rather 
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large  foreign  colonies  in  the  Dominican  cities.  The  automobile 
market  has  been  best  in  Santo  Domingo,  30  different  models 
being  in  use  there,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  American 
consul.  The  buying  power  of  the  public  promises  to  be  larger 
as  the  crop  outlook  is  better  than  usual. 

There  is  in  quite  an  extensive  market  for  all  kinds  of  shirts, 
from  the  cheap  workingmen's  shirts  to  the  better  class  of  fancy 
and  silk  garments.  While  there  are  a  few  small  factories  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  moderate-priced  shirts,  the  great  bulk  of 
this  class  of  goods  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

CUSTOM    REGULATIONS. 

Four  copies  of  the  consular  invoices  and  four  copies  of  the 
bills  of  lading  must  be  presented  by  the  shipper  for  consular 
certification.  The  invoices  should  be  made  out  in  Spanish  and 
must  contain  the  names  of  the  shipper,  captain,  consignee,  im- 
porter,  ports  of  shipment  and  destination,  also  name  of  steamer, 
and  its  nationality,  and  the  mark,  gross  and  net  weights,  con- 
tents, kind,  and  value  of  each  package.  A  separate  invoice  is 
required  for  each  consignment,  and  for  each  mark,  even  when 
applied  only  to  a  part  of  a  consignment.  Packages  of  uniform 
contents,  weight,  form,  mark,  and  number  may  be  included  in 
one  item  in  the  invoice. 

The  bills  of  lading  must  show  the  marks,  numbers  and 
gross  weight  of  packages.  iShipments  of  firearms,  ammunition, 
etc.,  require  a  special  government  permit.  Shipments  must  not 
be  consigned  **to  order."  The  consignee  can  claim  goods  upon 
presentation  of  the  consular  invoice,  and  to  protect  the  shipper 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  consign  shipments  to  banks  or  to 
shippers'  agents,  so  that  the  shipping  documents  are  not  turned 
over  to  the  ultimate  consignee  until  his  acceptance  or  tne  draft. 

The  consular  fees  for  certification  of  invoices  are  payable 
at  the  port  of  entry  at  the  following  rates:  Invoices  $50  or  less 
in  value,  $1;  $51  to  $200  invalue.  $2;  $201  to  $1,000  in  value, 
$3:  $1,000  to  $2,000  in  value,  $4;  $2,001  to  $4,000  in  value,  $5; 
over  $4,000  in  value.  $5.  plus  $1  for  each  additional  $1,000  or 
fraction  thereof.  Invoice  blanks  are  sold  by  the  consulate  at  10 
cents  the  set  of  four,  the  small  form  and  15  cents  the  set  of 
four,  the  big  form. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  16.  1918  provides  that 
wharfage  dues  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  at  each  port  of 
entry,  unless  waived  in  accordance  with  the  law,  on  all  articles 
imported  from  abroad  landed  on  a  wharf  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  10  cents  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  and  if  not 
landed  on  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  100« 
kilos  gross  weight;  on  articles  exported  over  a  government  wharf 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  and  on  articles 
exported  which  do  not  pass  over  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate 
of  1  cent  per  100  kilos  gross  weight.  Coastwise  shipments  over 
government  wharves.  2  cents  per  100  kilos. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  consuls  at:  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  New  York.  N.  Y,;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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CUSTOM  TARIFF. 

A  commission  was  created  in  1919  under  the  name  of 
"Dominican  Tariff  Commission"  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Dominican  customs  tariff.  The  commission  was  directed  to  sub- 
mit  its  report 'not  later  than  (September  1,  1919,  in  such  form 
that  the  new  tariff  would  be  published  not  later  than  October 
1,  1919,  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1920. 

The  new  tariff  added  a  considerable  number  of  items  to  the 
free  list,  including  machinery  and  implements  intended  for  the 
agriculural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  also 
reduced  the  duties  on  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity.  The 
new  tariff  is  more  favorable  to  American  exporters,  in  general, 
than  the  old  one.  The  commission  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Presidenjt,  J.  H.  Edwards,  deputy  receiver  gen- 
eral; Sres.  Alfredo  Ricart,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Santo  Domingo;  Julio  Senior,  special  customhouse  inspector; 
R.  Alburquerque,  auditor  o^  the  customhuose  of  iSanto  Domingo; 
R.  H.  Worfeld,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  secreary,  Sr.  Luis  E. 
Lavandier,  official  translator  of  the  general  customhouse  re- 
ceivership. 

The  Dominican  tariff  of  1919  has  been  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  importation  of  kerosene  of  less  than  150°  fire 
test  is  forbidden  except  when  imported  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, by  a  municipality,  or  by  private  parties  for  exclusive  use 
as  fuel.  When  imported  shall  furnish  a  bond  amounting  to 
double  the  value  of  the  quantity  imported.  This  bond  will  be 
forfeited,  without  requiring  any  legal  formalities,  should  the 
kerosene  imported  exclusively  for  fuel  purposes  be  used  for  il- 
lumination purposes  by  the  importer  or  by  any  other  person." 

FINANCE. 

In  the  budget  for  1919,  general  receipts  were  estimated  at 
$7,973,000.  The  expenditures  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner:  Interest  and  payment  of  the  Dominican  loan,  interest 
and  payment  of  the  debt  of  1918,  appropriation  for  public  in- 
struction, expenses  of  the  municipal  government,  public  works 
and  reserve  fund,  $3,550,500;  legislation,.  $8,280;  executive 
department,  $28,360;  judiciary  department,  $558,630;  interior 
administration  and  4)olice,  $1,175,095;  foreign  relations.  $65,- 
583;  commerce  and  finance,  $487,304;  justice  and  public  in- 
struction, $462,500;  agriculture  and  immigration,  $198,545;  pub- 
lic works  and  communications,  $532,516.  The  figures  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  show  a  surplus  of  $33,686. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  customhouse  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  was  $485,529  gold  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1919 
collected    as    follows:     January,     $42,879;     February,     $75,302 
March,    $71,021;    April,    71,261;    May,    $60,741;    June,    $63,467 
July,  $100,858. 

The  Internal  Revenues  of  the  Government  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1919  amounted  to  $762,505.  The  collections  by 
months  were  as  follows:  January,  $122,099;  February,  $124,734; 
March,  $168,836;  April,  $140,307;  and  May,  $206,529.     Of  these 
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revenues  $261,509  wtere  collected  on  alcohol.  The  internal 
revenues  of  the  City  of  Santiago  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  were  $243,005. 

A  recent  governmental  decree  established  a  municipal  tax  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  lawful  wagers  made  in  the  hip- 
podrome of  the  commune  of  Santo  Dt)mingo,  or  in  any  other  sport 
in  which  the  law  authorizes  betting. 

On  April  10,  1919,  the  military  government  passed  a  pro- 
perty tax  law  which  went  into  effect  July  1.  The  law  levied 
a  tax  on  permanent  improvements  to  property  and  on  land. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  concerning  concessions  for 
state  properties,  passed  June  5,  1905,  has  not  met  requirements 
satisfactorily,  the  military  government  of  the  Republic  has  de- 
Glared  its  suspension  until  a  new  law  may  be  promulgated. 

According  to  decree  issued  recently  the  municipalities  having 
exceeding  10,000  pesos  annually  shall  set  aside  not  less  than  15 
per  cent,  of  such  receipts  for  sanitation. 

The  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  public  buildings  during 
the  period  between  July  1,  1917,  and  November  30,  1918,  totaled 
$84,963.39.  During  the  same  period  $2,960.85  was  used  in  the 
repairing  of  wharves  and  $18,774.56  in  the  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  station  at  Haina. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  1917  was  as  follows: 

Five   per  cent.   Customs   Administration   Slnkingr 

Funds  Cold  Bonds  of  1908  Awthorised  amount     $20,000,000 


Amount    issued    to    December,    1917  17,779.960 

Less   redeem-ed  4.093,750 


$13,686,200 


According  to  data  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Dominican 
•Claims  Commission,  relating  to  its  work  since  its  organizatiou 
in  1917,  the  number  of  claims  settled  from  that  date  to  June  30, 
1919,  aggregates  2,279  valued  at  $1,152,619.  The  number  of 
claims  rejected  were  348.  valued  at  $874,669. 

At  the  beginning  of  July.  1919,  the  National  Bank  of  Santo 
Dojningo  informed  the  public  that  it  would  buy  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Dominican  Government  of  the  issue 
of  1918  of  the  following  denominations:  $1,000  bonds.  $500 
bonds,  and  $1000  bonds. 

In  July,  1919,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the  terms  of  which 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  were  to  be  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  liquidation  of  the  claims 
already  awarded  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  some  other  expenses.  The  bonds  were  to  bear 
five  per  cent,  interest,  dated  back  from  January  first,  1918.  The 
bonds  will  mature  in  1933,  but  the  bonds  would  be  gradually 
paid  by  annual  drawings.  For  this  loan  the  consent  of  the 
American  government  was  necessary  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  convention  of  1905  by  which  the  United  States  took  charge 
of  the  finances  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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On  the  first  of  August,  1919,  a  contract  was  made  by  the 
Government  with  the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New 
York  City,  whereby  the  latter  becomes  the  Government  Deposit- 
ory. The  bank  engages  to  maintain  some  40  branches  in  the 
towns  designated  by  the  Government,  and  to  receive  deposits  and 
honor  checks  of  the  Government;  to  pay  an  annual  interest  of 
2  %  per  cent,  on  the  daily  balance  of  the  current  account  as  it 
appears  on  the  books  of  the  main  office  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public,  and:  a  4  per  cent,  interest  on  special  deposits  for  a  period 
to  be  fixed  by  the  general  accounting  section  of  the  treasury. 
Moreover  the  bank  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  no  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  funds  to  be  checked  against,  and  no  less  than 
121/^  per  cent,  of  temporary  deposits,  whether  of  the  Government 
or  other  depositors.  The  Government  promises  to  pay  the  bank 
lor  its  services  a  commission  of  %  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  total 
taxes  collected  and  deposited  every  month  by  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury,  including  the  amortization  fund  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  issue  of  1918. 

BANKING. 

On  July  1,  1897  the  American  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as 
money  unit.     There  is  no  Dominican  gold  or  paper  in  circulation. 

The  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  was  established  in 
1892  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,000.  The  Rpyal  Bank  of 
Canada  has  branches  in  the  principal  towns.  The  International 
Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  has  four  branches. 

The  Territorial  and  Agricultural  Bank  opened  recently  for 
business  in  the  national  capital. 

During  1917  the  International  Banking  Corporation  estab- 
lished branches  in  Puerto  Plata  and  in  the  most  interior  town 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  the  trade  center  for  the  northern 
half  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  7-mile  branch  completed  by  the  Samaca  and  Santiago 
Railroad  betw^een  Moca  and  Salcedo  links  that  railroad  with 
the  Dominican  Central  Railroad  and  connects  the  ports  of  San- 
chez and  Puerto  Plata  by  rail.  A  cut-off  three  miles  long  between 
Barrabas  and  La  Sabana  was  completed  by  the  Dominican  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
The  grade  is  thus  reduce^  from  9%  to  3  per  cent,  and  the 
maximum  curvature  to  32°.  The  new  line  is  laid  with  60-pound 
American  rails,  all  stone  ballasted.  Bridges  and  culverts  are  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  change  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  train  tonnage  will  be  in- 
creased fivefold. 

By  an  Executive  decree  of  the  21st  of  February  last  the 
military  Government  established  the  following  modifications  in 
the  commercial  code  of  the  Republic:  Companies  heretofore 
denominated  compaiilas  an6nimas  (corporations)  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  compaiilas  por  acciones.  Such  companies  as  desire 
to  change  their  names  in  accordance  with  the  new  nomenclature 
will  do  so  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  code  which 
stipulate  the  method  for  making  changes  in  names  of  corpora- 
lions.     The  compafiias  por  acciones  may  adopt  whatever  names 
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the  partners  choose,  providing  that  no  company  by  the  same 
name  has  been  established  already,  and  providing  it  contain  the 
term  compania  por  acciones  or  the  letters  C.  por  A.  The  names 
of  companies  of  limited,  partnership  shall  contain  the  letters 
C.  en  C.  por  A.  In  announcements  and  advertisements,  compa- 
nlas  por  acciones  or  companies  of  limited  partnerships  will  use 
their  legal  names  as  well  as  the  ones  by  which  they  are  general- 
ly known,  and  if  they  have  exercised  the  prerogatives  granted 
by  the  code  they  shall  add  the  words  **De  capital  variable" 
(variable  capital).  All  companfas  por  acciones  and  companies 
of  limited  partnership  are  to  be  regarded  as  commercial,  what- 
ever may  be  thfeir  object  as  set  forth  in  their  rules  and  by-laws. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1,  New  Years'  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany;  February 
27,  Founding  of  the  Republic;  April  1,  Holy  Thursday,  April  2. 
Good  Friday;  May  13,  Ascension  Day;  June  3,  Corpus  Christi;, 
June  29,  St.  Peter  and  ISt.  Paul;  July  7,  Memorial  Day,  August 
15,  Assumption;  August  16,  War  for  Independence;  September 
24,  Las  Mercedes,  October  12,  Discovery  of  America ;  November- 
1,  All  Saints'  Day;  December  8,  Immaculate  Conception — Decem- 
ber 25th,  Christmas  Day.  As  October  12  falls  on  Sunday,  the 
following  Monday  will  probably  be  obsefved. 

SHIPPING. 

The  merchant  marine  consists  of  one  small  steamer  and  28 
schooners  the  largest  of  which  is  of  193  tons. 

In  1918,  863  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  618,567,  entered  and 
sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  Republic  as  against  1,168  ships, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,006,511,  during  the  previous  year.  Accord- 
ing to  nationality,  the  classification  of  these  vessels  was  as  fol- 
lows: American,  508;  English,  50;  Norwegian,  16;  French,  14; 
Spanish,  2;   Cuban,  47;   Dominican,  175;   other  nationalities,  51. 

Of  the  ships  arriving  and  sailing  during  1918,  624  were 
steamers  and  239  sailing  vessels. 

During  1918  the  coastwise  trade  was  carried  on  by  native 
ships  in  competition  with  foreign  ships.  The  following  entries 
of  foreign  ships  in  ports  of  the  Republic  were  registered;  For- 
eign ships,  365,  with  486,266  registered  tonnage,  of  which  82 
were  sailing  vessels  and  283  steamships.  According  to  the  clas- 
sification of  the  customs  they  carried  in  coastwise  trade  45,347 
packages,  of  which  11,061*  were  foreign  products  and  34,286 
native  products.  The  national  vessel  which  carried  on  the  same 
coastwise  service  registered  7.658  port  entries,  of  which  6,931 
were  sailing  vessels  and  726  steamers.  The  native  shipping 
carried  1,227,209  packages,  of  which  212,451  were  foreign 
products  and  1,041,758  native  products.  Sailings  in  the  dif- 
ferent national  ports  were  registered  as  7,572  ships,  of  which 
6,847  were  sailing  vessels  and  725  steamers.  Coomparing  these 
figures  the  grand  total  of  national  and  foreign  ships  entering 
and  sailing  from  ports  of  the  Republic  anff"  running  Jn  coast- 
wise trade  were:      Sailing  vessels,  native,  6,931^   foreign  sailing 
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vessels,  82;  native  steamers.  727;  foreign  steamers,  283;  total 
8,023,  ships.  The  tonnage  registered  at  the  various  native 
ports  was  as  follows:  San  Pedro  da  Macoris,  2,767  ships,  with 
226,874  registered  tonnage;  ,Sdnchez,  549  ships,  with  97,387 
tonnage;  Puerto  Plata,  787  ships,  with  96,371  tonnage;  and 
Santo   Domingo,    854   ships,,  with    79,130   tonnage. 

The  Latin-American  Steamship  Line  of  New  York,  has  estal}- 
lished  a  service  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Colombia. 

A  wharf  built  of  reinforced*  concrete  was  finished  and  opened 
to  traffic  in  Puerto  Plata,  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  It  is 
400  feet  by,  96  feet,  and  has  an  approach  800  feet  long.  There 
is  a  depth  of  20  feet  alongside  which  will  accomodate  two  ves- 
sels, one  at  either  side. 

RAILROADS. 

Th§  country  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads.  There  are 
two  railways  one  is  the  Samana  to  Santiago,  with  branches, 
having  a  total  mileage  of  95  miles,  and  tb^  other,  owned  by  the 
Government,  runs  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  and  Moca, 
and  is  sixty  miles. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1918  the  traffic  and  freight 
movement  of  the  Dominican  Central  Railway  reached  a  total  of 
11,090,545  kilograms  of  merchandise  and  products  transported. 

The  first  section  of  the  Eastern  Highway  has  been  entirely 
completed.  It  is  16^  kilometers  long,  and  connects  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  with  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Dominican  Central  Rail, 
way  were  |487,657  and  $295,765,  respectively,  in  1918,  com- 
pared with  $381,824  and  $271,988  in  1917.  The  profits  of 
1918  were  $191,894   and  of  1917,   $109,836. 

Several  capitalists  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the 
project  of  constructing  a  railway  which,  extending  from  the 
port  of  Manzanillo  harbor,  shall  traverse  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory, passing  near  Santiago  and  along  the  southern  part  of 
the  Yaque  and  extending  nearly  to  the  pines  region,  terminat- 
ing at  La  Vega. 

rOvST  &  TKLECiRAPHS. 

The  telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  352  miles.  There 
are  92  post-offices,  and  telephone  offices. 

Two  small  wireless  stations  at  La  Romana  and  San  Pedro, 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  naval  radio  station*  at  Santo  Domingo  City,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  were  opened  May  1,  1919 
to  commercial  service  for  points  in  the  United  States  via  the 
Naval  Radio  Station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  thence  via  cable 
from  Guantanamo  to  destination.  The  same  routing  apply  on 
traffic  field  in  the  United  States  for  delivery  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  Port  au  Prince  or  Santo  Domnigo  City. 

The  rates   governing   this   traffic   are   the   usual   cable   rates 
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between  points  In  the  United  States  and  Guantanamo,  plus  $0,20 
per  word  between  Guantanamo  and  Port  au  Prince  or  Santo 
Domingo  City. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  Republic  hitherto 
under  separate  management,  were  consolidated  January  1,  1919. 

Telephonic  communication  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  established. 

The  military  Government  has  declared  the  telephone  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Republic  a  public  utility,  and  has  ap- 
propriated through  the  secretaryship  of  industry  and  com- 
munications the  sum  of  $200,000  gold,  for  the  installation  of 
a  telephone  system  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  a  telephone 
and  telegraph  line  between  that  city  and   Cibao. 

pubijIc  works. 

A  recent  executive  decree  authorized  the  general  accounting 
section  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  the  sum  of  $521,928  in  the 
bank  designated  by  the  Dominican  Government  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  to  be  used  as  a  special  fund  for  public  works 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  fund  and  the  accrued  interest 
will  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
to  pay  for  undertakings  duly  authorized  by  the  Government. 

The  charitable  society,  "Padre  Billini,"  of  Santo  Domingo, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  contract  a  loan  of 
$15,000  gold,  with  an  interest  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  insane  asylum  of  that  city. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $75,000  have  been  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Yaqui  River.  The 
completion  of  the  bridge  and  the  opening  of  same  to  traffic  will 
be  a  great  factor  in  developing  the  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Monte  Cristo. 

Construction  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  important 
highway  from  Sabana  de  la  Mar  to  Hato  Mayor.  This  road 
will  connect  with  one  which  is  being  built  from  the  last-named 
pJace  into  the  district  of  Cibaco,  thereby  putting  that  region 
in  direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 

Sixteen  and  half  kilometers  of  macadam  highway  between 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Los  Alcarrizos  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  50  kilometers  of  the  road  between  Monte 
Cristo  and  Santiago.  The  macadam  section  of  the  national 
highway  between  La  Vega  and  Moca  was  built  under  contract. 
The  section  between  Santiago  and  Navarrete,  which  Is  being 
constructed  by  the  Government  out  of  macadam  and  gravle  is 
a'bout  to  be  completed  as  this  book  goes  to  press. 

A  bridge  over  the  Camu  River  at  La  Vega  was  recently 
apened  to  public  traffic,  thereby  placing  that  progressive  city 
in  easy  communication,  via  S&nchez,  with  the  coast. 

A  weather  station  established  in  Puerto  Plata  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  is  one  of  a  system  of  20  maintained  by 
the  bureau  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

A  wagon  road  is  being  completed  between  Puerto  Plata  and 
Santiago   at   the   expense   of   the   municipalities   involved.      The  • 
road  will  cross  the  North  Ridge,  traverse  the  fields  about  San- 
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tiago,  cross  the  Yaque  River  on  a  bridge,  and  terminate  at 
Janico  in  the  Central  Mountain  Range.  It  will  be  72  kilometers 
long,  42  of  which  are  already  completed  and  opoened  for  traffic. 
A  commission  of  engineers  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  acqueduct  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  cost 
of  the  undertaking  will  be,  according  to  estimate,  $1,036,595, 
gold.  It  is  the  most  important  public  work  yet  undertaken  in 
Santo  Domingo. 


LIST    OF    DEALERS.  N 

The  principal  dealers  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  are: 

Importem    and    tSxportem. 

P.  Aguilar;  J.  B.  Alfonseca,  Comercio;  A.  Aybar  y  Co.,  Atara- 
nana  12  y  13;  Armando  BuQols,  SeparaclCn;  M.  Calero  y  Co.,  Con- 
sistorial  nUm.  76;  M.  Campillo  hijp,  Atarazana  4,  y  Aitercedes;  J. 
C&mpora,  3eparaci^n;  J.  Cass&,  Arzobispo  M«rifio  y  Comercio;  £. 
<Johen    y   Co.,   SeparaciCn;    P.    Diaz,    Atarazana. 

Leather   Goodji. 

»  '^ 

Ricardo  Alvarez,  Separacidn  103;  Ceara  ty  M-eJias,  Greneral  Cam- 
biazo;  Garrigosa  y  Co.;  F.  J.  Lugo,  Separaci6n  81;  R.  Pifteiro  y  Co.; 
Marcoe   Polanco,    Consistorial    78. 

• 
DruKsivts.  { 

Abelardo  M.  Piflelro,  La  America,  Santo  Tohi^s;  Del  Asilo  Bl- 
lllnl;  Jos6  Mleses,  Suor.  Central  Separaci^n;  B.  Ooussard.  Francesa, 
Mercado;  Rafael  E.  Galvan,  La  Legalidad,  Separaci6n;  Albaro  Lo- 
groflo.  La  F6,  Separaci^n;  Alfredo  Rodriguez,  Las  Mercedes,  6epa- 
racidn;  F.  Baehr,  La  Nacional.  Comercio;  Diogenes  Miesea,  Nueva 
Separacidn;    Juan    Velazquez.    San    Jos6,    Separacidn. 

NoireltieB. 

Oh.  Le6n;  J.  M.  Leyba  y  Co.;  Francisco  A.  Palau;  L.  Pardo: 
Miguel   Pou   y  Co. 

Hardware. 

Ba&uero   y   Co.:   La    Industrial   y   Comercial;    P.   L.   Nadal. 

Booknellera. 

Rociues  tv  Polanco.  La  Cuna  de  America,  Separaci6n  esA.  a 
Duarte;  Garcia  y  Felix;  J.  R.  Vda.  d<»  Garcia,  Separacidn  15;  Fede- 
rlco  H«nriquuez,  Comercio  36;  Felix  E.  ^feJIa.  Separacl6n  35;  Cons- 
tantino   Suarez    Gom^z.    Mercedez    20. 

Watches  and   Cloekii. 

Ullsea    Albino;    Ellis   Geraldino;   Manuel   Medina;    Prota   y   Co. 

Dry    Goods. 

Adolf o  Cabral;  Juan  Elmudesl;  Hnoa.  Elus  J.  C.  Garcia;  JesQs 
M.  Gom-ez;  Manuel  de  J.  Gom'ez,  Marcos  A.  Gomez;  Antonio  Guz 
man;   Jos4  Menendez   y  Co.;   PedTo  Nadal. 

Slioes. 

A.  Batista;  M.  Matto;  D.  Perez. 
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A  partial  list  of  merchants  of  Monte  Cristo  is: 

Importer*    and   Kxporters. 

Augusto  Arzeno;  J.  Arzeno  e  hijos;  A.  Barrera;  J.  M.  Battle  y 
Co.;  Brugal  y  Co.;  Migruel  Caba;  M.  A.  Cisneros;  Gomez  Dacosta; 
Ciriaco  Dloanna  ly  Co.;  Jorge  de  Lemos;  C.  H.  Loinaz  y  Co.;  J. 
Marchena  y  Co.;  S.  >£Ichelena  y  Co.;  Hnos.  Papaterra;  i.  B.  Pimen- 
to!; C.   M.  Puyans;   J.   Simon   y   Co.;   Sergrio  Toro;   Vinelli   y   Co. 

The  merchants  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  doing  Import  and 
export  business  are: 

W.  Biederman;  S.  de  F.  Castillo;  F.  Elhera  y  Co.;  S.  de  F. 
Forreccio;  Claningr  »y  Heim;  F.  Hult;  R.  Pasques;  O.  Reyes;  E. 
Rljo;   J.   C.   Robles;   M.   de  Soto;    K.    Valdes;    Vldaurra  Mufloz   y   Co. 


ECUADOR. 


The  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of 
Arizona;  but  its  population  is  seven  times  bigger,  being  as  thick- 
ly populated  as  Florida.  Its  area  is  about  116,000  square 
miles  (300,440  square  kilometers),  and  its  population,  estimated 
in  1911,  is  1.500,000,  equal  to  13  per  square  mile. 

Following  are  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Government, 
with  their  capitals  and  populations: 


Pro%'lnoe 

Population 

132,400 

Capltnl 

Cuenca 

Inhabitanta 

Azuay 

30,000 

Bolivar 

43.000 

Guaranda 

6,000 

Caftar 

64.000 

Azogues 

5.000 

CarchI 

36.000 

Cllulcan 

4.000 

.Chimborazo 

122.000 

Riobamba 

18.000 

Galapagos 

500 

San   Cristobal 

300 

Guayas 

98.000 

Guayaquil  -  - 

75.000 

Imbabura 

68.000 

Ibarra 

10.000 

L.e6n 

60.000 

Tiatacunda 

15.000 

Loja 

66.000 

Loja 

10,000 

Manabi   ^ 

64,000 

Portovlejo 

10.000 

Orlente 

80.000 

Archidona 

5.000 

Oro 

32.000 

Machala 

5,000 

Pichlmba 

205,000 

Quito 

60.000 

Los  Hi  OS 

32,000 

BabaWayo 

5.000 

Tun^urahua 

103,000 

Ambato 

10.000 

The  Galapagos  Islands  about  730  miles  (1,175  kilometers) 
off  the  coast,  have  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles  (6,216  square 
kilometers),  and  a  population  of  a  little  over" 500. 

The  capital  is  Quito  with  about  70,000  inhabitants,  situated 
among  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  9,371  feet  (2,856 
meters)  on  a  fertile  plateau.  The  largest  seaport  of  Ecuador  is 
Guayaquil  with  100,000  population. 

Ecuador,  under  the  present  constitution,  promulgated  Decem- 
ber  23,  1906,  is  a  centralized  Republic,  with  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches.  Foreigners  enjoy  the  same 
guarantees  and  civil  rights  as  the  citizens.  Women  have  the 
free  administration  of  their  property  even  after  '  marriage. 
Aliens  may  acquire  property,  also  public  lands,  and  may  estab- 
lish banking  institutions  under  the  same  conditions  as  Ecua- 
dorians. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate,  and  Chamber 
qt  Diputies.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  32  members.  2  for 
each  Province,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  48  members,  1 
for  every  30,000  citizens  or  fraction  over  15,000.  Senators,  as 
well  as  deputies,  are  elected  by  direct  vote;  every  citizen  over 
21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  being  entitled  to  vote. 
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Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and- deputies  for 
two  years.  Congress  meets  at  Quito,  on  August  10  of  each 
year  for  a  period  of  60  days,  which  may  be  extended  for  an- 
other 30  days,  When  deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  may  also  call  an  extraordinary  session. « 

The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  direct 
vote,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  except  after  a  lapse  of  two  terms. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  1906,  in  case  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Chamber  of  Diputies,  in  their  respective  order,  exercises  the 
executive  power.  There  Is  a  council  of  state,  in  addition  to  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  five  ministers,  appointed  by  the  President, 
which  is  consulted  by  him  in  all  important  matters,  and  which 
represents  Congress  when  not  in  session.*  It  consists  of  the 
cabinet,  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  president  of 
the  Court  of  Accounts,  two  senators,  two  deputies  and  three 
other  citizens,  the  last  seven  members  being  elected  b^  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  is  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo 
Morena,  who  assumed  office  September  1st,  1916. 

Don  Agusto  Aguirre  Aparicio,  ex-minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Ecuador  in  Chile,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
in  March,  1919.  / 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  concluded 
in  the  city  of  Washington  on  August  26,  1918,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  governments  of  Ecuador  and  Japan. 

On  March  31,  1919,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  friendly  relations,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  made 
between  Japan  and  Ecuador.  The  treaty  was  arranged  in  Wash- 
ington August  26,  1918,  and  was  promulgated  in  Ecuador  on 
July  22.  1919. 

Commissions  from  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Ecua- 
dor met  at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  on  June  9.  1919,  and  signed 
for  their  governments  a  treaty  defining  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  countries.  This  matter  had  been  in  dispute  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  negotiation  of 
a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  purchasing  and 
installing  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Pelileo. 

MINERAL    PRODICTS. 

Ecuador  has  been  divided  by  nature  into  three  distinct 
regions,  the  coast,  the  Montana,  and  the  Oriente,  or  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  embracing  the  headwaters  of  many  of  the 
most  important  tributaries  of  the  Amaon.  Of  these  three  re- 
gions, the  coast  is  probably  the  most  Important  commercially. 
Its  metropolis,  and  practically  the  only  important  port  of 
Ecuador,  is  Guayaquil.  Much  of  the  coast  region  is  overflowed 
during  the  wet  season,  which  commences  usually  in  December. 
The  Oriente,  though  perhaps  richer  in  possibilities  than  any  or 
all  of  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  is  wholly  undeveloped, 
and  accessible  only  to  expeditions  specially  equipped  for  ex- 
pForation  of  the  wilderness. 

The  inter-Andean  region  of  Ecuador,  except  a  small  portion 
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south  of  Cuenca  is  something  less  than  250  miles  long,  and  is 
from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  very  difficult  western  chain  of  mountains,  pierced 
by  gorges,  with  such  precipitous  walls  and  so  rugged  as  to  be 
impracticable  as  outlets  for  railroads,  wagon  roads,  or  even 
trails.  With  the  exception  of  one  railroad  of  recent  construc- 
tion there  are  nothing  but  trails  as  means  of  access  from  the 
coast  to  the  valley-plateau. 

As  Ifar  as  known,  this  region  is  without  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  though  an  inferior  grade  of  coal  and  what  seems  to 
be  a  irood  quality  of  kaolin  and  marble  are  found  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Azogues.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  country  has  been  prospected  only  to  the  most  limited  extent, 
and  as  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  Oriente  are 
auriferous,  it  is  possible  that  the  eastern  of  the  two  ranges  that 
bound  the  valley  will  be  found  to  be  goldbearing  when  they  will 
have  been  more  thoroughly  explored. 

The  manganese  mines  of  Ecuador,  which  are  becoming  known 
in  the  United^  States  as  a  number  of  shrpmehts  of  the  product 
have  been  sent  there  recently,  are  located  near  the  town  of 
San  Antonio,  Province  of  Plchincha,  Ecuador.  The  claims 
cover  an  area  of  about  1-1/3  square  miles. 

The  principal  deposit  consists  of-a  blanket  vein  of  manganese 
3  to  9  feet  thick,  and  an  extension  of  some  21,000  square  feet, 
a  portion  being  exposed.  Samples  from  many  other  deposits 
In  the  vicinity,  of  undetermined  extent,  appear  to  be  of  ^equal 
quality,  from  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  available  quantity  of 
ore  reaches  many  thousands  of  tons. 

Work  was  begun  at  the  principal  deposit  in  February,  1918, 
with  a  limited  force  and  in  a  primitive  manner,  about  5  tons 
being  the  daily  output  with  lo  men  working  The  ore  extracted 
was  dried  in  the  open  air  and  bagged  for  export,  resembling 
gravel  In  appearance. 

An  assay  made  in  New  York,  showed  these  products  were 
present  in  the  following  percentages:  Manganese,,  46.36;  iron, 
1.55;  copper,  .02;  phosphorous,  14;  silica,  6.44.  Other  samples 
showed  53.2  per  cent,  of  manganese;  some  have  a  higher  per- 
centage  of  silica,  and  still  others  show  limestone.  The  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus  is  remarkable. 

Gold  seems  to  be  the  only  mineral  of  commercial  importance, 
at  the  present  time,  although  copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  and 
platinum  all  exist  in  unknown  quantities.  Petroleum  has  also 
been  located. 

The  Zaruma  mines,  in  Southern  Ecuador,  are  the  best 
known.  They^  were  discovered  by  Spaniards  in  1549,  since 
which  time  they  have  been  worked  In  a  haphazard,  spasmodic 
manner.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  -century  a  large 
population  was  supported  by  the  mines.  In  the  latter  years 
the  gold  production  decreased  and  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry steadily  declined. 

English  and  French  companies  have  in  later  years  worked 
Important  mines  in  the  district,  including  the  Compafifa  Mineral 
Nacional  F^lix,  formed  in  France  in  1889  and  the  Zaruma  Oold 
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Mining  Co.,  of  Great  Britain,  formed  in  1880,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  250,000.  The  Companfa  Exploradora  was  also  a  factor 
in  the  field.  The  Zaruma  company  has  been  reorganized.  The 
present  Zaruma  Mining  Corporation  was  registered  in  1913  with 
a  capitalization  of  110,000  preferred  and  10,000  deferred  stock. 
The  South  American  Development  Co.,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
companies  carrying  on  mining  operations. 

There  are  copper  deposits  in  the  Department  of  Loja.  A 
little  mining  h^s  been  carried  on  without  success. 

Because  of  the  successful  development  of  petroleum-bearing 
zones  in  Peru  and  the  fact  that  oil  deposits  are  know  to  exist 
in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
Ecuador.  Bituminous  seams  in  which  fair  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  been  found  to  exist  have  been  variously  located 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  Republic.  In  El  Oro  also,  not 
far  from  the  boundary  with  Peru  oil  has  been  located,  this 
field  holding  very  good  prospects,  It  is  claimed.  Santa  Rosa 
is  the  town  nearest  to  this  prospective  petroleum  field. 

The  principal  oil  deposits  thus  far  located  in  Ecuador  lie 
about  90  miles  southwest  of  Guayaquil. 

At  the  present  time  the  method  employed  in  collecting  the 
petroleum,  about  25,000  barrels  of  which  are  secured  annually, 
is  to  dig  small  holes  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  50  feet  down 
to  the  impermeable  sandstone.  The  life  of  these  "wells"  is 
anywhere  from   three  months  to  three  years. 

Most  of  the  oil  concessions  are  held  by  Ecuadorians.  In 
1910,  an  Anglo-French  company  known  as  the  Ancon  Oil  Co., 
with  250.000  authorized  capitalization,  of  which  81,060  has 
been  subscribed  and  fully  paid  up,  was  incorporated  to  acquire 
five  oil  claims  of  800  acres  each.  The  well  on  the  Ancon  prop- 
erty has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  approximately  2,180  feet, 
and  an  agreement  has  been  enered  into  with  another  company, 
the  Ecuador  Drilling  Co.,  for  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

NEW   OIL   L.E(;iSLATIOX. 

A  new  oil  decree  was  issued  by  President  Baquerizo  Moreno, 
on  January  20,  1920,  concerning  petroleum  mines.  The  decree 
was  issued  in  conformity  with  law  passed  by  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1919,  by  which  the  President  w^as  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  taxes  which  should  be  paid  for  the  explotation  of 
petroleum  deposits.  • 

The  most  essential  features  of  the  decree  are  as  follows: 
During  the  year  1920,  the  oil  wells  in  operations  shaU  pay  to 
the  Government  6%  on  the  gross  production,  as  licence  fee. 
Oil  fields  not  in  actual  operation  shall  pay  as  any  other  'mining 
property.  Wells  in  operation  are  required  to  be  registered  at 
the  office  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  office  will  issue  licence  for  the  extraction  of  the 
number  of  gallons  of  oil  in  proportion  with  the  tax  paid.  Any 
oil  extracted  in  excess  of  the  amount  shall  be  considered  a 
centraband.  No  well  shall  be  permitted  to  be  in  operation 
without   being  previosly  registered   at    the  Government   office. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Ecuador  has  a  treasury  of  wealth   in  her  cacao  groves. 

Ecuador  produces  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  world  cacao 
crop,  and  is  probably'  the  largest  individual  producer  of  this 
bean  among  the  nations.  It  forms  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  exports.     It  gives  Ecuador  Ks  principal  buying  power. 

The  Association  originally  organized  for  commercial  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cacao,  has  become 
a  quasi  public  association. 

^  One  of  the  principal  companies  engaged  in  the  development 
of  naturitr resources  in  Ecuador  4s  the  Asociaci6n  de  Agricultores 
del  Ecuador  (Cocoa  Planter's  Association  of  Ecuador)  (Cooper- 
ative Society). 

The  income  of  the  Society  is  derived  from  k  tax  of  three 
sucres  per  quintal  on  all  cocoa  exported  from  the  Republic  of 
-Ecuador. 

With  the  cancellation  of  the  enormous  debt  of  nearly  $5,000,- 
000  contracted  by  the  Agricultural  Association  owing  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  cacao,  the  finances  of  that  organ- 
iation  are  becoming  very  satisfactory,  which  is  having  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

©ince  practically  all  the  cacao  produced  is  exported,  the  ex- 
ports of  cacao,  as  shown  under  Foreign  Trade  will  give  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  annual  production. 

Owing  to  the  bad  effects  of  disease  on  Ecuador's  cacao 
plantations,  which  has  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause 
the  growers  to  employ  an  expert  to  study  the  situation,  special 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  all  branches  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. One  immediate  result'  of  this  interest  has  been  the  re- 
organization of  the  agricultural  school  at  Ambato.  By  a  recent 
decree  the  school  is  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  more  directly  under  the  Director  of 
-Agriculture.  Funds  for  its  support  are  provided,  and  students 
are  no6  only  not  required  to  pay  for  their  tuition  but  re- 
ceive wager. 

The  coffee. crop  in  1919  was  very  small.  In  consequence 
the  price  rose  to  about  30  cents  gold  a  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Guayaquil. 

The  director  for  the  development  of  agriculture  is  arrang- 
ing for  perennial  live-stock  fairs  at  the  "  principal  centers 
throughout  the  Republic,  to  include  all  animals  related  to  agri- 
culture. The  boards  in  many  of  the  cantons  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  the  movement. 

Cantonal  committees  charged  witlx  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  industry  throughout  Ecuador  are  established 
by  a  law  recently  passed  by  Congress.  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  supervision  over  these  committees,  whose  ac- 
tivities are  principally  the  construction  of  roads,  the  canalization 
and  cleaning  of  estuaries,  the  providing  of  water  for  irrigation, 
the  gathering  of  statictics  of  agriculture  and  industry,  enforce- 
ment of  the  labor  laws,  protection  of  the  Indian  race,  and  all 
other  branches  that  have  to  do  with  the  stimulation  and  develop- 
ment   of    agriculture    and    national    industries.     Funds    for    the 
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committees'  use  are  to  be  derived  from  taxes,  especially  taxes 
under  the  public-highway  law. 

The  cantonal  committees  are  empowered  to  negotiate  loans 
(guaranteed -by  taxes)  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  work,  such 
loans  to  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  executive  authorities 
and  be  notified  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  Machinery, 
tools,  seeds,  and  other  supplies  imported  by  these  committees 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  will  not  be  subject  to  fiscal 
or  municipal  taxes. 

Samples  of  silk  flower  from  Guayaquil  were  introduced  in 
the  United  States  by  Frederick  W.  Goding  in  December  1918. 
The  plant  called  *'flor  de  seda,"  or  silk  flower,  is  a  small  rapid 
gy'owing  plant.  The  product  resembles  kapok  but  is  much  su- 
perior in  all  textile  qualities,  as  it  is  finer  and  more  brilliant. 
It  is  locally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  not  being 
separated  in  the  local  market  from  kapok.  Silk  flower  has 
great  future  commercial  and  Industrial  possibilities,  and  would 
well  repay  B^lentific  investigation  and  experiment. 

Peonage  has  been  abolished  in  Ecuador  through  a  legislative 
decree  of  October  20,  1918,  which  also  ends  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Prior  to  this  decree  a  peon  was  compelled  by  law  to 
remain  on  an  estate  as  long  as  he  was  indebted  to  the  owner, 
who  arranged  that  the  peon  was  always  owing  more  than  he 
could  pay,  a  condition  that  was  practicaly  slavery.  -The  decree 
also  forgave  all  debts  owed  by  i^eons,  thereby  making  their 
emancipation   complete. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  VUd  throughout  the  lowland  region 
of  Ocuador.  Kopak  and  other  fibers  from  various  cotton-pro- 
ducing plants  are  gathered  for  the  market  in  limited  quantities, 
but  the  wild  cotton  extending  over  enormous  areas  is  entirely 
neglected.  Although  some  cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  Ecua- 
dor since  1904,  the  low  prices  received  discouraged  the  people 
from  extending  their  acreage  until  1916  when  the  price  became 
very  attratstive  owing  to  war  conditions,  and  several  new  textile 
factories  were  established  in  the  interior.  The  prices  offered 
for  cotton  caused  the  farmers  to  Increase  the  production  which, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  Importa- 
tions were  made  from  the  United  States  and  Peru.  In  1918  the 
production  exceeded  the  consumption  so  that  137  tons  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  and  *to  England. 

The  crop  for  1919  was  about  3»600  tons. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Indutrially,  Ecuador  is  still  to  be  developed,  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  eight 
textile  mills,  one  a  woolen,  and  seven  cottdn.  In  the  Province 
of  Pinchincha  there  are  four  factories;  in  the  Province  of  Im- 
babura,  two;  in  the  Province  of  Tungurahua, .  one;  and  in  the 
Province  of  Chimborazo,  one.  Two  plants  in  chillo  Valley,  a 
woolen  and  cotton  mill,  both  operated  by  the  same  company, 
produce  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  including  bedspreads,  towels, 
ui^derwear,  hosiery,  shirts,  scarfs,  white  piece  goods,  and  flannel. 
Most  of  the  goods,  especially  the  whlt^  goods,  are  made  to  cater 
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to  the  poorer  trade  and  therefore  not  of  a  very  fine  quality.  • 

These  mills  consume  annually  about  608, 4Q0  ponds  of  cot- 
ton and  202,800  pounds  of  wool.  Most  of  the  wool  is  obtained 
in  Ecuador,  but  the  cotton  is  imported,  chiefly  fronT  Peru.  The 
yearly  production  of  the  -cotton  mill  is  approximately  600,000 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  5,000  shawls.  The  woolen  mill  turns 
out  about  70,000  yards  of  woolen  cloth  and  6,000  shawls  each 
year.  Practically  all  the  output  is  sold  in  Ecuador;  however, 
a  small  percentage  is  exported  to  Colombia. 

Another  establishment,  also  located  in  the  Chillo  Valley, 
about  9  miles  from  Quito,  produces  cotton  goods  exclusively, 
such  as  towels,  thread,  handkerchiefs,  underwear,  hosiery,  and 
white  piece  goods.  AH  the  cotton  used  is  native  grown  and 
amounts  to  about  30,420  pounds  per  month. 

Manufacturing  will  be  the  next  of  Ecuador's  national  in- 
dustries to  be  developed  on  a  larger  scale.  The  smaller  factory 
of  primitive  design  is  giving  place  to  more  modern  installations. 

Of  recent  years  there  are  textile  mills  in  operation  at 
Quito,  Ambato,  Riobamba,  and  Guayaquil.  There  is  a  big  mod- 
ern  shoe  factory  at  Guayaquil,  with  more  than  100  employees, 
which  is  making  about  ten  thousands  pairs  of  shoes  per  month, 
and  there  is  a  big  ricehuUing  mill  which  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion,  while  a  very  modern  cotton  mill  has  just  been  inaugurated 
at  Riobamba  for  the  manufacture  of  "ponchos''  and  other  cloth- 
ing.    There  are   several   old-time   flour-mills   in   the   country. 

In  the  Province  of  Manabi,  Ecuador,  the  straw  hat,  called 
'the  "Panama"  is  manufactured.  It  is  called  "jipi-japa"  by  the 
natives.  The  most  skiled  hat  weavers  are  women  and  children, 
although  men  are  sometimes  found  with  sufficient  deftness  of 
fingers  to  be  successful  in  the  art.  The  famous  Montecrlsti 
and  Santa  Ana  brands  come  from  the  Provinces  of  Manabi  and 
Guayas,  Ecuador.  Large  quantities  of  toquilla  straw  are  ex- 
ported to  Piura,  Peru,  there  to  be  made  up  into  a  special  style 
head  covering. 

An  Ecuadorian  firm  has  started  a  cheese  factory  in  the 
Province  of  Le6n. 

In  June  1919,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
and  matches  was  opened  in  Quito,  as  well  as  a  factory  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  from  potatoes.  Both  these  industries 
give  promise  of  becoming  very  productive. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  5  last  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  exhibits  of  Ecuador's  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  in  the  consulates  of  the  Republic.  These 
exhibits  are  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda.  They  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  consuls.  The  principal  articles  on  ex- 
hibition are  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  vegetable  ivory,  lum- 
ber, chocolate,  and  toquilal  straw  hats,  known  commonly  in  the 
market  as  *'Panama"  straw  hats. 

FOKKIGN   TRADE. 

The  growth  of  Ecuador's  commerce  during  the  ten  years 
between  1907  and  1916,  inclusive,  has  been  gradual,  showing  a 
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uniformely    favorable    balance    of    trade.      The  following  table 
shows  the  foreign  trade  in  ten  years,  in  Ecuadorean  money. 

Year  ^  Importu  Exports 


1908  ^9,989,599  $12,907,774 

1909  9,090.262  12,091.096 

1910  8.0a7.629  13,638,308 

1911  11,489,104  ]2,692,237 

1912  10.354,564  13,689.696 

1913  S. 836.689  15.789.367 

1914  8,402,767  13,061,566 

1915  8,408.143  12.895,069 

1916  9,330,171  17,669,631 

1917  10.194.789  16.337,886 

The  products  exported  from  Guayaquil  during  1918  were  (in 
Ecuadorean   money). 

Achiote,  $3,397;  Brooms,  $20,753;  Cabulla  fiber,  $2,685;  Cacao, 
$11,445,043;  Ca»tor  beans.  $596:  Chocolate.  $22,233;  Cinchona  bark, 
$16,429:  Coffee.  $1,014,602;  Condurang:o  bark,  $1,660;  Cotton.  $121,083; 
Cottonseed.  $3864;  Cow  hair.  $17;.  Gold  products,  $691,551;  Ham- 
mocks, $2,168;  Hammock  straw,  $34,064;  Hats,  Panama,  $684,799; 
Hides:  A.llgator.$l,097;  Calf.  $413;  Cattle,  $366,343:  Hog.  $389;  Llama, 
$1&5;  Sheep,  $25,866;  Other,  $5,672;  Ivory  nuts,  $3,012;  Leather,  sole. 
$19,445;  Lumber:  Oak. $2,080;  Bamboo,  $1,193;  Mangrle  l)ark,  $15,731; 
Orchil'la,  $952;  Pitch.  $172;  Pumice  stone,  $226;  Rubber,  $14,192; 
Soap,  $1,326;  Starch,  $1,999;  Tamarinds,  $10;  Tannin  extract.  $4,871; 
Toasted  coffee.  $183;  Tobacco,  leaf,  $80,732;  Wool.  $477,355;  All  other 
articles.    $14,141;    Total,    $15,102,501. 

The    export   trade    was    distributed    In    1918    as    follows: 

Chile.  $994,324;  Colombia.  $60,926:  Costa  Rica.  $3,972;  Honduras. 
$295;  Italy.  $11,057;  Mexico,  $34,298;  Pan»ma,  $27,803;  Peru.  $269,648; 
Salvado.r  $10,599;  Spain.  $362,573;  United  Kingdom,  $1,132,617;  Uni- 
ted  States.    $12,194,389;   Total.   $15,102,501. 

Of  the  total  amount  exported,  the  United  States  received 
78  per  cent.;  United  Kingdom.  5.8  per  cent.,  and  Chile,  7.8  per 
cent,;   Spain  and  Peru  following  with  considerably  less. 

The  exportations  of  cacao  through  Quayaquil  for  May,  1919 
amounted  to  a  tptal  of  40.424  sacks,  weighing  3.301,822  kilos, 
of  which  1,877,950  kilos  were  sent  to  France.  751,874  to  Great 
Britain,  and  672,088  to  the  United  States.  Adding  this  amount 
to  the  amount  exported  from  the  Isl  of  September,  1918.  to 
the  30th  of  April  of  the  year  1919.  the  result  shows  that  in  8 
months  shipments  dispatched  for  foreign  markets  from  the  port 
of  Guayaquil  were  38.389,286  kilos,  of  which  21,878.387  were 
handled  by  the  Agriculturalists  Association  and  16,510,899  by 
individual  exporters. 

During  the  month  of  May  1919,  10,529  cow  hides  were  ex- 
ported through  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  showing  a  great  increase 
over  the  previous  month,  when  only  7,172  hides  were  exported. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   UXITED   STATES. 

The  exports  from  Ecuador  to  the  United  States  in  1918  were 
as  follows: 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  (medicines,  $87,938;  Cacao,  crude. 
$7,975,868;  Coffee,  $8,439;  Copper,  and  manufactures  of:  Old  and 
clippings  for  remanufacture,  $45;  Cotton,  unmanufactured,   $65,918. 
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Fibers,  veg-etable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  'manufactures  of  not 
el-sewih-ere  specified,   $2,394;   Fruits  and   nuts:   Olives,    $15,598. 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for,  1448,754;  Hides  and 
skins   (except   fur  skins),  raft   or   uncured,  $630,098. 

India  rubber,  etc., '$258,016;  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of, 
$7,976;   Ivory:   Vegetable    (tagrua  nuts),   $642,691. 

Deather  and   tanned  skins,    $67,515. 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  Cheese  and  substitutes  for,  $34,   216. 

Sugar  cane,  $239,035. 

Tung;6ten->bearlng  ore,  $12,559.  * 

Wool,  hair  of  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals:  Un- 
manufaotured — Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  and  other  like 
animals,   $364,5.99. 

The  Amerioan  goods  imported  in  Ecuador  in  1^18  were  as 
follows:  , 

Agricultural  Implements,  $43,814;  Aluminum  and  manufactures, 
$7,100;  Animals,   $3,425;  Abestos  and  manufactures^  $1,147. 

Blacking  (including  shoe  paste,  et<;.,  $4.00,;  Brass,  and  articles 
made  from,  $10,572;  Breadstuffs.  $187,514;  Bronze,  manufactures  of, 
$2,912;   Brushes.   $2,564;   Buttons,  and  parts  of,   $8,380. 

Candles,  i$5,360;  Cars,  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of. 
$165,833;  Celluloid  and  manufactures,  $2,967;  Cemen«t,  ih.ydraullc,  $47,- 
344;  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $238,674;  Chewing  gum, 
$3,816;  Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of,  $2,908;  Coal  and:  coke, 
$48,578;  Confectionery,  $9,437;  Copper  and  manufactures,  $7,088; 
Cork  and  mtianufactures  of,  $3,016;  Cotton  and  manufactures,  $866,205. 

Dental  goods,   $1,328. 

Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware,  $20,825;  Electrical  machinery, 
appliances,  and  instruments,   $168,896. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $24,809;  Fish,  $51,322;  Fruits, 
and  nuts.  $9,062;  Furniture  metal,  $13,590;  Furs  and  fur  -skin's, 
dressed,  and  manufacures  of.   $448. 

Glass  and  glassware,   $43,923;   Grease,   lubricating,   $5,088. 

Hats  and  materials  for,  $4,815;  Hops,  $7,199;  Household  and  per- 
sonal effects.  $2,649. 

India  rubber  and  manufactures,  $83,875;  Ink,  $10,743;  Instru- 
ments and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposres,  $3,625;  Iron  and  steel 
and  manufactuires,   $860,225. 

Lead  and  Tnanufactures,  $12,910;  Leather  and  manufactures. 
$177,885.  • 

Malt.  $24,750;  Meat  and  dairy  products,  $624,290;  Musical  instru- 
ments, $66,939. 

Naval  stores,  $17,647;  Nickel,  manufactures  of,  531;  Notions,  not 
otherwis-e  classified,  $4,294. 

Oilcloth   and   linoleum,   $7,676;   Oil   and  manufactures,   $219,902. 

Paper  and  manufactures.  $191,186;  Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax, 
$42,316;  Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil  leads.  $6,718;  Perfumeries, 
cosmetics,  etc.,  $20,426;  Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc.,  and  records, 
and  materials  for,  $3,274;  Phonographic  go(^s,  $7,347;  Plated  ware 
(except  cutlery  and  ^welry),  $14,596. 

Seeds,  $5,841;  ®ioe  findings.  $11,063;  Silk,  mianufaotures  of,  $12,- 
726;  Soap,  $127,580;  Spices.  $3,270;  Spirits,  wines,  malt  llquons.  and 
other  beverages,  $51,549;  Stone,  and  manufactures  of.  $9,074;  -Straw 
and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of,  $2,121;  Surgical  appliances  (not  in- 
cluding Instruments).  $15,028;  Suspenders  and  garters.  $5,181. 

Toys,  $7,615;  Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bags,  $708. 

Vegetables,  $5,707. 

Wood,  and  manufactures,  $25,249;    Wool    and    manuf.,  $54,869. 

Zinc,   manufactures  of.  $7,859. 

All  Oither  articlles,  $51,671. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  the  30th  of  January  1919,  author- 
ized the  exportation  of  peanuts  through  the  warehouses  of  the 
Republic  upon  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  fixed 
according  to  the  price  of  the  product  in  the  ^arket  from  which 
is  is  shipped. 

The   Governor    of   Guayaquil   has   requested    the   consuls   or 
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Ecuador  in  Panama  and  New  Orleans  to  permit  the  depositing 
of  goods  shipped  to  Ecuador  in  Panama  upon  orders,  that  they 
may  be  taken  to  Guayaquil  by  boats  of  any  company. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guayaquil  and  New  York 
have  signed  a  commercial  arbitration  agreement,  and  the  Bank 
of  Ecuador  is  said  to  be  about  to  restore  exchange  rates.  These 
two  developments  will  greatly  aid  In  bringing  this  Republic  into 
closer  commercial  connection  with  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  governing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the.  tobacco  law  and  repealing  the 
decree  of  November  24,  1917,  on  the  same  subject.  An  export 
tax  of  5  centavos  per  kilo,  gross  weight,  is  imposed  on  leaf  and 
fine  cut  tobacco  shipped  abroad. 

On  October  28  last  the  internal  tariff  or  transit  law,  was 
promulgated.  Under  this  law  sales,  transactions,  etc.,  made  in 
the  country  are  taxed. 

Custom  tariff  beginning  with  January  1,  1919,  the  Custom 
Houses  and  Post  Offices  throughout  the  Republic  shall  collected 
one-fourth  oentavo  per  kilo,  gross  weight,  or  $0,055  ♦per  100 
pounds,  on  exports  and  imports.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  it 
used  for  the  construction  of  educational  buildings  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Guayaquil  Fire  Department. 

CUSTOM   REOUIiATIONS. 

The  following  information  will  be  of  value  to  shippers  doing* 
business  with  Ecuador: 

Consular  invoices,  as  well  as  manifests,  must  be  made  out 
in  6  copies.  The  Consul  returns  one  signed  copy  to  the  ship- 
per. A  separate  invoice  is  required  for  each  mark.  Shipments 
may  be  consigned  direct  or  to  order.  Packages  should  show 
gross  and  net  weight  in  kilos.  Consular  invoices  must  be  made 
out  in  Spanish  and  contain  the  names  of  the  shipper,  the  con. 
signee,  the  steamer  and  her  captain  and  flag;  port  of  destina- 
tion,  total  value  of  merchandise  covered  by  the  invoice;  marks, 
numbers,  kinds  and  number  of  packages,  etc.,  gross  and  legal 
weight  in  kilos  (legal  weight  includes  inner  container  or  wrap- 
ping) of  each  package  or  of  a  number  of  packages,  specifying 
the  kind  of  merchandise,  according  to  the  custom  tariff.  The 
fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  up  to  $50  in  value  is 
$1,  for  invoices  of  more  than  $50,  3  per  cent,  of  the  declared 
value.  Consular  blanks  cost  50  cents  per  set  of  6.  The  stem- 
ship  companies  make  the  following  additional  charges:  For 
invoices  not  exceeding  $50  in  value,  $0.50;  for  invoices  *  more 
than  $50  in  value,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  Invoice  value. 

There  are  consuls  in  the  following  cities:  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;   San  Francisco,  Cal.;   Philadelpihia,  Pa. 

The  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Manta,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Esme- 
raldas  and  Puerto  Bolivar  are  first-class  ports  according  to  the 
new  customs  law  which  went  Into  effect  November  1,  1917,  and 
are  authorized  to  transact  aill  kinds  of  export  and  import  trade 
as  well  as  the  transfer  and  reshipment  of  cargoes;  the  ports  of 
Ballenita,  Manglar,  Alto,  Cayo  and  Machalllla  second-class 
maritime    ports,    to    be    used    only    in    the   exportation    of    com- 
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modities,  and'  the  ports  of  Tulcan  in  the  Province  of  Carchi, 
Chacras  in  the  Province  of  El  Oro,  and  Macara  in  the  Province 
6f  Loja,  frontier  ports  for  carrying  on  the  export  and  import 
trade  with  neighboring  countries.  The  Custom  Houses  are  di- 
vided into  maritime  and  land  Custom  Houses  by  the  same  law 
which  also  prescribes  that  they  be  open  for  business  on  working 
days  from  7  to  11  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  5  P.  M. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  steamers  entering  and  clearing  Ecuadorean 
ports  in  1918  was  377,495,  as  compared  with  492,553  in  1917, 
showing  a  considerable  decrease. 

The  number  of  nationality  of  the  steamers  entering  Guayaquil 
in  said  year  were  as  follows:  Chilean,  l;  Danish,  1;  Ecuadorean, 
25;  Japanese,  2;  Norwegian,  2;  Peruvian,  36;  British,  84;  Amer- 
ican, 9.     Total,  160. 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  with  40,234  tons  of 
imports  and  cleared  with  40,531  tons  of  exports.  The  imports 
of  the  previous  years  aggregated  62,321  tons,  the  exports  45,792 
tons,  which  was  nearly  36  per  cent,  more  imports  and  nearly 
11.5  per  cent,  more  exports  than  were  shipped  in  1918.  The  con- 
siderable decrease  in  steamer  tonnage  in  1917  over  that  of  the 
previous'  year  continued  during  1918,  and  showed  a  difference 
of  26  per  cent. 

A  new  steamship  line  is  to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  with  Guayaquil  as  one  of  the 
ports  of  call.  Vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  again 
include  Guayaquil  in  their  itinerary,  and  the  Peruvian  Line  la 
sending  its  steamers  here  on  each  voyage  both  north  and  south. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Ecuadorean  Government  by  an 
English  company  to  organii^e  a  company  called  the  Marina  Mer- 
cante  Ecuatoriana  to  be  registered  in  Ecuador  and  to  navigate 
its  ships  under  the  flag  of  Ecuador  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
Ecuadorean  rivers.  The  company  is  to  be  devoted  solely  to 
Ecuadorean  commerce  and  business.  The  Government  of  Ecuador, 
it  is  proposed,  will  issue  20-year  bonds  to  pay  for  the  service 
and  the  company  will  annually  pay  a  suitable  sum  to  provide 
for  interest  and  amortization.  The  (Government  of  Ecuador  is  to 
have  one-fourth  of  the  company's  profits.  The  proposal  was  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  October  11,  1919. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  have  established  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

FINANCE. 

The  government  suffered  financially  to  a  great  extent  dur- 
ing tlie  war  on  account  of  reduced  foreign  trade,  which  resulted 
in  reduced  revenues.  The  revenueis  and  expenditures  during  the 
three  years  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  wre: 

Yearn  Re%'enae  Bxpendltare 


1915  10.498.225  10.880,225 

1916  9.124.325  8.882,480 

1917  9.414,330  8.972.480 
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The  fiscal  revenues  for  1918  amounted  to  14,015,015  sucres, 
incl tiding  the  balances  on  hand  in  the  tre^si^ry  and  consulates 
of  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  plus  the  profits 
derived  from  the  mintage  of  nickel  coin  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  fiscal  expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  15,887,718 
Bucres,  causing  a  deficit  of  1,872,173  sucres.  The  fiscal  revenues 
were  made  uo  as  follows:  Import  duties,  3.868,490  sucres;  ex- 
port  and  additional  duties,  3,401,245;  internal  taxes,  6,490,125; 
and  sundry  receipts,  255,585  sucres,  or  a  total  of  14,015,445 
sucres. 

In  1918  the  groes  revenues  from  salt  amounted  to  1,157,020 
sucres,  and  the  net  revenues  to  700,714,  or  a  gain  of  201,784 
sucres  over  the  returns  of  1917. 

The  revised  revenue  for  1919,  in  Ecuadorean  money  was, 
import  Duties,  6,089,307;  Export  Duties,  3,506,317;  Inland  Taxes 
and  other  Kevenues,  7,264,180.     Total,  16,859,804. 

The  revised  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was:  LiegislatUr'e 
and  Executive  Powers,  227,410;  Ministry  of  Interior,  Public 
Works,  etc..  Salaries,  Pensions,  etc.,  340,324;  Police,  ^,200,000; 
Railways  in  Construction,  804,000;  Local  Public  Works,  60,000; 
Sanitation,  1,027,200;  Government  Audit  Office,  19,800;  Embel- 
lishment of  Guayaquil,  40.000;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1,- 
009.570;  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  2,568,570;  Ministry  of 
War  and  the  Navy,  3,907,875;  Ministry  of  Finance,  Public  predit, 
Salaries  of  Minister  and  Staff,  101,280;  Public  Debt,  3,765,000; 
Government  Treasury  Offices,  Customs,  etc.,  1,731,492;  Sundries, 
57,093.     Total,  16,859,804. 

In  1918  payments  were  made  on  the  public  debt  as  follows: 
To  sundry  creditors,  1,S25,500  sucres;  and  interest  and  sinking 
fund  for  account  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway,  remitted  to 
London  from  December,  1918,  to  July  of  the  present  year,  £120,- 
500.  or  1,205,000  sucr*es. 

The  text  of  the  law  making  effective  the  salt  monopoly 
established  in  Ecuador  by  the  legislative  decrees  of  October  13, 
1916,  and  September  26,  1918,  was  published  recently. 

This  law  provides  that  sea  salt  shall  be  handled  exclusively 
by  the  ^obernment  and  that  owners  of  salt  mines  may  sell  only 
to  the  Government.  It  fixes  the  price  which  the  Government 
will  pay  and  for  which  it  will  sell  salt  in  the  Republic.  The  law 
also  limits  the  amount  of  salt  that  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person. 

With  regard  to  foreign  salt,  its  importation  is  prohibited, 
"except  in  case  it  should  appear  for  any  reason  to  be  impossible 
to  supply  the  Republic  with  salt  from  the  national  mines.  This 
proscription  does  not  apply  to  refined  salt,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment should  establish  refineries  for  that  purpose." 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Ecuador  in  January  1,  1919,  totaled 
$17,216,896.  distributed  as  follows: 

Bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  of  Ecuador r 

?ix  per  cent.  Prior  Lien  Mortgage  Bonds.  $1,953,000.  In- 
terp«»t  «"  arrear:  Coupons  of  January,  1917,  to  January,  1919, 
$292,950. 
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Five  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  $10»732,000.  Interest 
in  arrear:  Coupons  of  January,  1913,  to  January,  1919,  |3,487,^ 
900.   • 

Four  per  cent.  Salt  Bonds,  $636,480.  Interest  in  arrei^r: 
Coupons  of  January,  1915  to  January,  1919,  $114,666. 

From  August,  1914,  to  July,  1918,  no  payments  were  made 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  on  account  of  any  of  its  foreign 
obligations,  but  in  August,  1918,  daily  deposits  of  1,000  sucres 
were  commenced,  which  were  increased  to  3,000  sucres  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  and  80,000  was  remitted  by  the  middle  of  February. 
The  Coupon  due  July,  1915,  on  the  outstanding  Prior  Lien  Bonds, 
was  paid  out  of  funds  remitted,  prior  to  August,  1914,  for  the 
general  service  of  the  Railway  Bonds,  and  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  Coupons  due  January  and  July,  1916,  on  the 
same  Bonds  was  provided  by  the  Railway  Company,  the  Sink, 
ing  Fund  being  in  default  since  January,  1915. 

Since  August,  1918,  the  Ecuadorian  Government  has  remitted 
to  London  about  $450,000  to  apply  on  the  debt  past  due  owing 
to  the  bondholders  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  That 
sum  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  arrears  of  interest  and  26  per  cent, 
of  the  sinking  fund  on  the  prior  lien  bonds. 

In  July,  1919,  the  city  government  of  Guayaquil  contracted  a 
loan  of  200,000  sucres  from  the  Banco  Agricola  to  build  a 
municipal  market. 

By  the  terms  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Quito-Eameraldas  Railroad  with  the  Banco  del  Pichincha  of 
Quito,  the  railroad  promised  to  deposit  all  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  work  by  the  legislative  decrees  in  the  bank;  the  bank^ 
in  return  is  bound  to  make  a  loan  of  200,000  sucres,  for  which 
the  aforesaid  funds  shall  be  security  until  its  cancellation. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  500,- 
000  sucres  with  the  Commercial  &  Agricultural  Bank  of  Quito, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  account  of  the  Sibambe 
to  Cuenca  Railway. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  October  20,  1919, 
authorizing  the  executive  to  contract  for  a  loan  in  the  exterior 
of  $5,000,000  at  interest  per  annum  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  1 
per  cent,  for  amortization,  and  a  discount  not  exceeding  ^5  per 
cent,  for  placing  the  loan.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  sanitation,  and  canalization  of  Gua- 
yaquil,  service  of  interest  and  amortization  of  amount  due  hold- 
ers of  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway,  and  one-half 
due  to  the  national  l^anks. 

A  commission  of  English  bankers  visited  Ecuador  recently 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  100,000,000  sucres  to  be  used  in 
the  amortization  of  all  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway,  in 
the  payment  of  the  respective  coupons,  and  in  the  payment  of 
the  internal  debt,  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  ^the  railroad 
lines  under  construction  In  the  Republic  at  present. 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  are: 

Banco  Comerclal  y  Agrfcola,  Guaya&uil,  Ecuador,  S.  A.  Capital, 
5.000,000  sucres;  Reserv-e  fund,  3,200.000  sucres;  Undivided  profit,. 
536.006.10  sucres.    It  is  a  bank  of  issue. 
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Banco  Territorial,  OuaJyaauil,  Ecuador,  S.  A.  Capital,  paid  up, 
$700,000;   Reserve,   $654,000;  Undivided  profit,   $135,000. 

Ban<co  de  Cr^dito  Hipotecwrio,  Ouaya&uil,  Kcuador,  S.  A.  £}8tab- 
lished  in   1871.    .Capita:!,   1,000.000  sucres;   Reserve,   378,950,00  sucres. 

Banco  del  Ecuador,  Ouayaquil.  Established  in  1868.  Capital, 
authorize  and  issued.  3.000.000  sucres.     Bank  of  issue. 

Banco  del  Pinchincha.  Head  office,  Quito.  Capital,  1.000,000 
sucres.    Bank  of  issue. 

The  state  of  the  banks  of  issue  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  may  be 
known  by  the  following  data:  Banco  del  Azuay:  Capital,  $243,- 
427;  circulation,  $252,259;  deposits,.  $130,818.  Banco  del  Pl- 
chincha:  Capital,  $778,968;  circulation,  $1,490,889;  deposits, 
$777,103;  Government  debt,  $605,332.  Banco  del  Ecuador, 
Capital,  $1,460,565;  circulation,  $697,222;  deposits,  $2,325,316; 
Government  debt,  $1,954,822.  Banco  Comercial  y  Agrlcola: 
Capital,  $2,434,270;  circulation,  $3,511,042;  deposits,  $3,254,- 
452;   Government  debt,  $4,063,873. 

Tl^e  Loan  &  Construction  Co.,  of  Ecuador,  increased  its 
capital  in  July  last  by  200,000  sucres,  making  its  total  capital- 
ization  400,000  sucres. 

A  Bank  is  to  be  established  at  Latacunga  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  real  property  owned  by  the  Vicente  Leon  College, 
that  Institution  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  the  remainder 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  public.  The  sale  of  the  property  is  not 
to  be  made  until  the  public  subscribes  the  50  per  cent  referred 
to.     The  bank  will  have  mortgage  issue,  and  discount  sections. 

The  loan  section  of  the  Quitena  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Co.  (Compafifa  Quitena  de  Cr^dlto  Agrlcola  e  Industrial)  has 
been  very  active  in  the  past  year.  The  balance  drawn  up  Januray 
1,  1919,  shows  that  3,296,967  t)esos/silver  were  lent  during  the 
year,  for  which  mortgage  bonds  (c4dulas)  to  the  value  of 
3,049,575  were  issued.  In  1917  loans  of  2,993,907  were  made, 
with  2,655,975  pesos  in  mortgage  bonds  Issued. 

The  banking  establishment  "Banco  Suramericano,"  recently 
founded  in  Quito,  was  authorized  to  start  on  May  8,  1919. 

The  Agricultural  Association  of  Guayaquil  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  appointing  this  bank- 
ing house  as  its  general  agent  for  the  sale  of  cacao  throughout 
the  world.  The  bank  promised  through  its  New  York  office,  its 
branches,  and  affiliated  firms  throughout  the  world,  to^  bring 
this  Equadorean  product  before  buyers  and  to  increase  the  sale. 
All  the  expenses  of  loading,  transportation,  storage,  brokerage, 
and  the  sale  of  cacao,  including  maritime  insurance,  war  risk 
and  fire  insurance,  handling,  weighing,  etc.,  will  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  association.  It  will  send  annually  to  the  bank 
an  unstated  quantity  of  cacao  to  be  sold  at  the  risk  of  the 
association,  but  it  will  have  the  right  to  ship  to  the  most  con- 
venient markets.  The  bank  will  receive  a  commission  of  1^ 
per  cent,  on  sales  effected  by  the  bank  or  its  branches,  and  1 
per  cent,  commission  on  sales  effected  by  the  association.  Ac- 
cording to  a  clause  of  the  contract,  the  bank  will  open  a  current 
account  in  favor  of  the  association  for  $2,000,000  gold  on  which 
it  can  draw  at  three  days  sight  for  operations  in  buying  cacao. 

The  year  1918  witnessed  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  bank  exchange.     During  the  first  nine  months  the  rate 
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was  2.43  sucres  to  the  dollar,  rising  gr^ually  to  3.2,  and  for  a 
few  days  even  to  3.3.  Owing  to  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs, 
the  Government  in  December,  1918,  established  an  advisor^r^ 
council  of  financiers  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  em* 
powered  to  fix  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  on  all  exterior  centers, 
which  he  promptly  placed  at  2.43  sucres  to  the  dollar;  but 
the  rate  dropped  to  2.11  before  the  end  of  the  month,  soma  ex. 
porters  selling  one  or  two  points  below.  The  true  cause  of  the 
decline  was  the  heavy  movement  of  cacao,  during  November 
and  December,  aggregating  10,500   tons  valued  at  $2,800,000. 

On  account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  consulting  finance  board,  the  banks  suspend- 
ed the  sale  of  drafts  on  the  exterior  during  May,  1919,  the 
result  being  that  the  rate  of  exchange  advanced  from  213  to  220 
per  cent,  and  drafts  could  be  bought  only  fram  merchants. 

By  decree  of  October  26,  1919,  Ecuador  fixed  the  official 
rates  of  exchange  upon  foreign  countries  at:  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  243  per  cent.;  Panama,  244  per  cent.;  London,  231 
per  cent.;  Paris,  222  per  cent.;  Spain,  260  per  cent.;  ©wltzer- 
land,  248  per  cent.;  Italy,  191  per  cent.;  Peru,  12.50  sucres 
per  pound,  Peruvian;   Chile,  34  per  cent,  discount. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany;  February 
14,  National  Holiday;  April  1.  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good 
Friday;  April  3,  Holy  Saturday;  May  24,  National  Holiday 
(Battle  of  Pichincha);  May  29,  Ascension  Day;  June  3,  Corpus 
Christi;  August  10,  National  Holiday  (Independence  of  Quito); 
August  15,  Assumption;  September  18,  National  Holiday  (iSepar- 
ation  from  Chile);  October  9,  National  Holiday  (Independence 
of  Guayaquil);  October  12,  Discovery  of  America;  November  2, 
All  Soul's  Day;  December  8,  Immaculate  Conception;  December 
25,  Christmas  Day.  A%  October  12  falls  on  Sunday,  the  following 
Monday  may  be  observed. 

MONEY.      . 

The  unit  of  value  in  the  currency  of  Ecuador  is  the  sucre 
of  100  centavos — $0,487.  Ten  sucres  make  a  condor  which  is 
equivalent,  in  normal  times,  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  Republic 
adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1898.  and  has  coined  a  10-sucre 
piece.  The  coins  current  are  of  silver,  a  sucre,  a  peseta  (20 
centavos),  a  real  (10  centavos),  and  medio  real  (6  centavos). 
There  are  also  coins  of  nickel,  of  5,  2  and  %  centavos  respect, 
ively. 

On  January  1,  1919,  there  were  27,248,980  sucres  in  oircula. 
tion  in  the  country,  in  the  following  denominations:  Gold. 
5,381,288  sucres;  silver,  3,244,475;  and  bills,  18,623,217  sucres. 
Of  the  latter,  8,211,000  sucres  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
IScuador,  7,105,551  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  3,062,279  by  the 
Bank  of  Pichincha,  518,140  by  the  Bank  of  Azuay,  a  total  of 
18,896,970;  but  of  this  amount  273,753  remained^  in  the  coffers 
of  the  banks,  leaving  in  circulation  the  amount  stated. 
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The  rate  of  exchange  on  drafts  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  fixed  by  the  President  at  205  per  100,  has  been  modified 
by  the  Government  to  215  per  100. 

RAILROAI>S. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  in  Quito  is  about  400 
miles.     The  following  are  the  most  important  lines:  ' 

Central  Railway  of  Ecuador,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1910.     Capital,  $500,000.     Mileage,  38.   ^ 

Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Co.  Incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  i^  1897.     Capital,  $12,283,000^    Mileage,  290. 

According  to  the  latest  message  of  the  President  the  work 
of  building  the  Quito  to  Esmeraldas  Railway  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts, — namely,  survey  and  construction.  The  survey 
of'  the  line  between  Pailon  and  the  city  of  Ibarra,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  length  of  the  line  between  Quito  and  Ibarra 
is  167  kilometers,  on  84  of  which  work  has  been  done.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  23,431,000  sucres  made 
up  as  follows:  Quito  to  Ibarra,  8,029,000  sucres;  Ibarra  to 
San  Lorenzo,  including  interior  port  works,  14,60^,400;  and 
exterior  port  works,  etc.,  800,000  sucres.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19  the  amount  expended  on  this  enterprise  was  249,477 
sucres,  and  the  total  sum  disbursed  to  date,  1,077,308  sucres. 

The  Sibambe  to  Cuenca  Railway  has  been  surveyed  between 
3anta  Rosa  and  San  Antonio.  During  the  first  hair  of  1919, 
190,000  sucres  were  spent  in  this  work,  and  300,000  sucres  were 
available  for  expenditures  during  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

The  main  line  of  the  Railway  from  Guayaquil  to  the  Coast 
has  been  built  to  kilometer  75,  and  the  Playas  branch  has  been 
completed.  These  two  sections  have  a  total  of  101  kilometers. 
There  are  still  75  kilometers  to  be  constructed  before  Salinas, 
the  terminal  point,  is  reached. 

In  July,  1919,  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railroad  Co.  reestablished 
the  forthnightly  passenger  train  service  between  the  two  cities. 

In  1918  the  Railways  of  Ecuador  disbursed  the  following 
amounts:  Ambato  to  Curaray,  147,558  sucres;  Sibambe  to 
Cuenca,  146,708  sucres;  Quito  to  Esmeraldas,  249,477  sucres; 
Guayaquil  to  the  coast,  3,000  sucres;  Bahia  to  Quito,  9,334 
sucres;  and  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  for  the  correction  of  the  S'an 
Juan  Chico  to  Riobamba  section,  24,200  sucres,  or  a  total  of. 
580,277  sucres. 

The  telegraph  system  consists  of  about  5,400  miles  of  lines, 
with  204  offices.  Nearly  half  a  million  messages  are  handled 
annually.  ^ 

Two  wireless  stations  are  operated  in  Guayaquil. 

The  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Sociedad  Francesa 
Radio  El^ctrica  of  Paris  for  the  installation  of  three  wireless 
telegraph  stations. 

PUBIilC  miilTIES. 

Public-Utility  development  in  Ecuador  has  been  relatively 
unimportant.  In  Quito  there  Is  an  electric  tramway  line,  installed 
by  J.  G.  White  &  Co.     This,  together  with  the  Quito  Electric 
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Lighting  &  j^ower  Co.,  which  furnishes  light  and  power  to  the 
city,  is  owned  by  the  Ecuadorian  Corporation,  a  British  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1913  with  a  capital  of  (500,000  shares, 
partially  issued  and  500,000  authorized  6  per  cent,  first  debent- 
ures, also  partially  issued).  The  Ecuadorian  Corporation  also 
owns  water  power  rights  near  Quito,  the  Inca  «9prings  Co.,  and 
interest  in  the  Banco  del  Pichincha  at  Quito,  lands  at  Quito  and 
Duran,  etc.  This  company  met  with  temporary  financial  dif- 
ficulties during  the  early  days  of  the  European  war  owing  to 
adverse  exchange  conditions,  but  its  position  has  since  improved 
and  all  subsequent  coupons  have  been  duly  paid  at  maturity. 

There  are  two  street-car  lines  in  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  electric 
lighting  and  gas  plants.  The  water  supj^ly  of  the  city  is  brought 
through  mains  from  a  point  in  the  mountains  some  53  miles 
away.  There  are  one  or  two  mule  tramway  lines  in  the  interior, 
small  electric  lighting  plants  have  been  established  in  a  few  of 
the  cities,  and  there  are  some  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  this  service.  Water  service  is  far  below  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  sewerage  svstems  are  needed  in  almost  every  city. 

There  are  about  3,00\) '  telephone  instruments  installed  in 
Ecuador,  mostly  in  Guayaquil,  the  leading  company  in  the  field 
being  the  National  Telephone  Co.,  capitalized  at  $125,000.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  the  telephone  systems  of  the  Republic 
is  said  to  be  |181,687. 

On  November  14,  1917,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
parcel-post  convention,  concluded  on  January  28  of  that  year 
between  Ecuador  and  Panama,\was  made. 

PUBLilC  WORKS. 

The  concession  for  the  construction  and  conservation  of  the 
mountain  road  from  Punto  de  Portavelo  to  Santa  Rosa,  granted 
to  the  American  Development  Co.,  has  been  extended  for  an 
additional  period  of  six  years. 

Late  in  March  a  campaign  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  ot 
Duran  was  aggressively  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Connor,, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
object  is  the  suppression  of  yellow  fever.  . 

The  cost  of  the  Sanitation  of  Guayaquil  from  January  1, 
1914,  to  December  31,  1918,  was  3,298,570  sucres  of  which 
472,279  sucres  were  paid  to  the  contractors  in  1918. 

The  total  expended  in  public  works  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19  aggregated  1,238,143  sucres. 

/  PRINdPAJj    DEAIiERS. 

I 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  merchants  and  dealers  of 
Imported  goods  in  Guayaquil: 

Custom  House  Brokers. 

Lorenzo  Alberton.  Malecdn,  508;  Bejarano  y  Alvarado,  Mal-ec6n, 
507;  Gijon  Caaxnafto  y  Co..  Malec6tt,  1000;  M.  Campod6iiico,  Pinohln- 
cha,  528;  L.  Guzman  e  hijos,  Junin,  106;  W.  Hlgfflns,  Oreiaana;  Li6pes 
7  Guzman.  MaJ«c6n.  902  a  904;  Carlos  H.  de  Murieta.  Plchinoha, 
218;   Hnos.   R€yre.   Malec6n,    408;   Ricker    y    Co.,     lUingworth,     106; 
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Hohde  <y  Co.,  Mal«c6n,  1003;  E.  Stagrgr,  Malec6n,  908;  Icaza  y  Zevallos, 
Malecdn,  607. 

jShoea. 

Antonio  Bague,  Calle  11,  119;  Luis  Bruzzo,  Av.  Ira.,  1605;  Evan- 
Kelista  Calero.  Av.  Sa.,  708;  Calv»»ras  y  Co.,  Av.  2a.  323;  Luis  F. 
Zacarias  Daniello,  Av.,  Ira,  1504;  Rizzo  y  Dl  Puglia,  Av.  2a.,  405; 
Juan  Dumanl,  Av.,  Ira.  1502;  Miguel  A.  Dumani,  Av.  2a.  417;  Fabrica 
Naclonal  de  CaJzado,  Av.  3a.  1306;  Freres  Farah,  Av.  2a.  410;  Fayad 
y  Co..  Av.  Ira.  1,507:  A.  y  L.  Garcia.  Av.  2a.  613:  Hublo  Gonzalez  y 
Co.,  2a.  Av.  319:  Hubio  Gonzalez  y  Co..  2a.  Av.  319:  F.  Hanna  ly 
Ya»bak,  Av.  la,  1506;  Nos.  Hannaonl,  Av.  2a.  320;  Miguel  G.  Hurtado, 
Av.  Ira.  1603;  Pow  King,  Av.  2a.  423;  Leon  King  y  Co.,  Av.  2a.  401; 
Antonio  Mteiisto,  Av.  Ira,  1401;  Juan  Molinari,  Av.  Ira.  1501;  Hnos. 
Macho,  Av.  Ira.  1606;  Juan  F.  Rivas,  Av.  3a.  620;  Manual  A.  Salazar, 
Calle  12:  Sanchez  y  Co.,  3a.  622;  Antonio  Vieena,  Av.  2a  211;  Jo«6 
Ziad6,  Av.  2a.   601. 

DrafiTgrliit. 

Aleman  y  Co.,  Av.  Ira.  1306;  R.  T.  Angrulo,  Av.  2a.  425;  Begnino 
Astudlllo.  Calle  9,  226;  C.  Lopez  Lescano,  Pi-chincha  206;  M.  B.  Mi- 
randa y  Co.,  Av.  3a,  300;  Luis  M.  Months,  9  d-e'  Octubre  112. 

Hardirare. 

F.  A.  Cevaaios,  Sucre  221;  Maiiuel  Defranc,  calle  11a.  114;  Descai- 
zu  y  Co.,  Malecon  1109:  Andres  Dunn,  call«  11a.  107;  Durftn  y  Co., 
Av.  Ira.  1130:  E.  N.  Figu<eroa,  P«dro  Carb6:  Muiricio  Garrier,  Av. 
iTa.  1204;  Gonzalez  Rublo  iy  co.,  Av.  2«..  319;  Carlos  L.  Herrog,  Av. 
2a.  314  y  316;  R.  B.  Jones.  Ave.  2a.  329;  GuLllermo  Kaiser,  Av.  2a. 
118;  Miranda  y  Martinez,  Av.  la.  1202;  Sues.  d<e  Fortunate  Mortola, 
Pedro  Carb6  720;  Muller  y  Co.,  Av.  Ira.  1403;  A.  R.  Parra,  Pedro 
Carbfl  803;  Enriqu«  Rivaa,  Av.  Ira.  1400;  Martin  Riera,  Av.  3a.  812; 
Alfonso  Roggiero,  Av.  2a.  123;  Sola  y  Co.,  Av.  2a.  1209;  Lucas  Tra- 
montana,  Plchincha  y  Sucre;  S.  B.  Viggianl,  Malecon  2100;  Bartolo- 
m6  Vlgnolo,  Av.   2a.   313. 

Dry    (Sooda. 

Jos6  Agulrre  y  Hnos.,  Av.,  2a.  505;  Salomon  Albagli,  calle  2a.  109; 
Jacobo  M.  Attlas,  Av.  la.  1504;  J.  Eliodoro  Avlles,  calle  9a.  115;  An- 
tonio Begu6,  calle  11a.  119;  Carlos  A.  Borja,  calle  9a.,  203;  Luis 
Bruzzo,  Av.  Ira.  1605;  Calveras  y  Co.,  2a.  Av.  823;  Antonio  Casas, 
Av.  3a.  700;  Antonio  D&vUa  Zabala,  calle  9a.  221;  Juan  Dumani, 
Av.  Ira.  1506;  Luis  S.  G«arcia,  Av.  14a.  213;  Jorge  Huesped.  calle  18a. 
127:  Jos6  Iza.  ealle  12a.  119;  Juan  Lombeida,  calle  13a.  217;  Antonio 
Maisto,  Avenida  Ira.  1401;  Jos6  Maldonado  y  Co.,  calle  12a.  209;  Da- 
mi  an  Miranda,  A  v.  2a.  322:  Hnos.  Nadho.  Av.  Ira.  1606;  Jo«4  Palacios 
Torres,  Av  2a.  306:  Adolf o  Poppe,  'Av.  2a.  306:  A.  M.  Roiz,  Av.  2a. 
425;  Jos6  D.  Salcedo,  Av.  2a.  519;  Emilio  M  Silva,  Av.  2a.  212;  R. 
Tapia  y  Co.,  Av.  3a.  504;  Jose  Ziade,  Av.   2a.  601. 


Jewelry* 

Felipe  R.  Agulrre,  calle  11a.  104;  Jos6  Allleri.  Malecon  1609; 
Antonio  Atc«,  CAlle  9a.  108;  J.  S.  Arce.  Sucre  205;  J.  P.  Bedoya,  PI. 
de  S.  Francisco;  S.  Agustin  Calero,  call«  14a.  600;  L.  Cavanna.  calle 
12a.  106;  Augusto  Fagglanl.  Av.  2a.  216:  M.  Flores,  Vlllamil  109; 
Gujsman  y  Co.,  Munlcipalidad  21,^:  J.  M.  Hernandez.  9  de  Octubre  225: 
Hernandez  y  Co..  calle  11a.  126:  Carlos  L.  Herzog,  Plchincha  314; 
Jos6  A.  Jimenez,  oalle  13a.  215;  Carlos  Marrmol  iy  r!o ,  calle  10a.  19; 
L.  Miguel  Marquez,  calle  15a.  113;  B.  Mufloz,  Vlllamil  121;  Ellas 
Paez,  calle  3a.  513:  Manuel  A.  Perelra;  Cfurlos  S.  Philips.  Plchincha 
409:  J.  M  Samaniego,  Clemente  Bellen  615:  Esteban  Vlnelli,  call<» 
9a.   220;   Manuel  B.  Zufilga,  Av.   2a.   510. 

Furniture. 

J.  Camafto,  Industria  1300:  Veloz  v  Chavez.  Pedro  Carbft  421: 
C.  A.  Freire,  Agurre  216;  C.  Palome&ue.   Industria  606. 
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Stationery. 

Luis  Oontr«ras;  Encalada  y  Co.;  Anutonio  F-errand;  Jan«r  e 
hijo,  Pichlnciia  415;  Jacinto  A.  Jouvin;  Santiago  Martinez  G.;  MoIbs- 
tina  y  Maruri;  Sues,  de  Marin  Quintana;  Hnos.  Santos;  Uzcategul 
y  Co.  f 

Hats. 

Pedro  Anchundia  calle  16.  314;  Manuel  Calveras  y  Co.,  Av.  2a. 
325;  Rubio  Gonzalez  y  Co.;  Luis  F.  Guerrero,  calle  11a.  209;  Manuel 
Jaramillo,  Av.  2a.  233:  A.  Moises  Lopez.  Av.  2a.  200;  MJedina  (y  Co.; 
Luis  -F.  Mera,  calle  15a.  304;  Manuel  Moscoso,  Av.  2a.  306;  Andr6«i 
Murillo.  Av.,  3a.  406;  Jo86  A.  Noblecilla;  Eliseo  Pa^laclos,  Ave.  2a. 
1012;  Jos4  Torres  Palacios;  Cesario  Palis,  calle  13a.  735;  Juan  Elfas 
P6rez;  Francisco  Peeantes;  Adolf o  Poppe,  Av.  2a.  306;  L.  E.  Rlos, 
Av.  2a.  404;  Gabriel  Ruiz.  Av.  2a.  118  Ram6n  Sato,;  Vda.  de  Tonesi, 
Av.  2a.  517;  Gregorlo  Valverde.  calle  6a.  304;  Isaac  Vargas;  Rosarlo 
Villacrfis,  Av.  2a.  134;  Inocencio  Villalva,  Av."  2a.  706;  Domingo  Ze- 
vallos,   Av.   2a.   308. 

The  following  are  among  th^e  principal  dealers  of  imported 
goods  in^  Quito: 

Drasfflsts. 

Antonio  Aleman,  Morten^en:  Alejandro  Altuna;  Teodomlro  An- 
drade;  Pablo  S.  Baca;  Jos6  M.^Bataila;  Teodoro  Calderon;  Manuel 
Calixto;  Francisco  U.  Cartagenova;  PI.  del  Teatro  Central;  Fer- 
nando Ceballos;  Del  Comercio,  Venezu'ela  60. 

'  Jevvelry. 

F.  Ceballos  y  Co.,  de  Bolivar;  S.  Rafael  Clsnteros;  Juan  Cornejo; 
Rafael  Echeverrla;  Llorencio  Gonzalez;  Emllio  Guerrero;  Emiliano 
Hinojcsa;  La  Internaclonal  y  Co.,  Chile  24;  G.  Lopez  N.  y  Co.,  de 
Venezuela,  62;  L.   F.  Mino,  Co.,  de  Garcia  Moreno  63. 

Book-»eller«. 

HnD.i.  Acosta,  Garcia  Moreno,  ConcepciCn  46;  Roberto  Cruz. 
Portal  Arzobispal,  letras  J.  y  K. :  El  Comercio,  Carr.  Chile;  Luis, 
Guerra  L.  ly  Co.,  Escribanias;  A.  Lucio  Paredes,  Co.  de  Garcia  Mo- 
reno 52;  N.  Mrntedcoca.  Pi.  de  la  Independencla;  C.  Mos&uera,  Chile; 
Bonifacio  Muftoz;  Jos6  Maifa  Ortiz.  Apartado  99;  El  Tiempo,  Vene- 
zuela 77. 

TnllorlnflT. 

Jos4  F.  Aguirre;  Nicanor  Arauz;  Manuel  M.  Ayala;  Ramdn  Baca; 
Nicol&s   Bayas;    Federlco   F.    Bedoya;    Jose    Carrera.  , 

Hats. 

N.  Oruz:  Alberto  Dobron-kl;  Alejandro  Eguez;  B.  Alfonso  Naa-- 
yaez;  Victoriano  Orejuela;  Juan  J.  Toledo. 

Dry  Croods. 

N.  Acevedo,  Co.  de  Ckircla  Moreno  67;  L.  F.  Andrade,  Co.  de 
Sucre  y  C.  de  la  Oaniipifia;  L.  Baca  y  Hnos.,  Co.  de  Garcia  Moreno  y 
Sucre;  R.  Barba  N.,  Co.  de  Garcia  Moreno  51;  J.  Ba;rriga,  Co.  de 
Venezuela  70;  A.  M.  Beltran,  Co.  de  Garcia  Morenr  61;  J.  B.  Cabezas, 
Co.  de  Venezuela;  L.  A.  Caballos,  Co.  de  Venezuela  66;  A.  Ferrl. 
Co.  de  Guaiyaqull  y  Bolivia;  J.   F.'Game,  Cla.  de  Guaya&ull   Bolivia. 

.  Skoe«. 

Carlos    Aguirre;    Lorenzo   Alb^n;    Antonio   Balarezo;   Ricardo    B 
Bccerra;    Alejandro    Benalcazar;    Dandel    Cadena;    Dooningo    Cafias; 
Belisarl.-)  Cerrlllo;   Rafael  Flores;  Rosendo  GuerreTo. 


GUATEMALA. 


The  estimated  ar^a  of  Guatemala  is  48,290  square  miles* 
and  the  population  was  2,003,679  inhabitants  on  December 
31,  1914.  About  Biikty  per  cent,  of  inhabitants  are  pure  In. 
dians,  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  half-caste. 

Guatemala  City  is  the  capital  of  Guatemala  and  has  a 
population  of  90,000  inhabitants,  fixe-sixths  of  whom  are  of 
European  origin.  Quezaltenango  has  a  population  of  28,940; 
Cuban,  30,770;    and  Totonicapan,  28,310. 

Guatemala  City  was  partially  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
in    1917. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Guatemala  has  a  republican  constitution. 

Manuel  Estrada  Gabrera,  who  bad  been  dictator  of  Guate. 
mala  for  22  years,  by  succeeding  himself  &t  the  end  of  each 
presidential  term,  was  deposed  by  the  newly  elected  national 
Assembly  in  March,  1920,  and  after  resisting  for  few  days 
surrendered   and   abdicated. 

Carlos  Herrera,  a  wealthy  coffee  planter,  was  elected 
provisional   president,    and    he    formed    his   cabinet    as    follows: 

A.  A.  Saravia,  Secretary  of  Justice 

LuiB  P.  Aguirre,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Arroyo,   Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 

Alberto  Mencos,  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 

Adrian  Vidaurrl,  Secretary  of  Treasuiy. 

Jos6  A.  Beteta,  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy. 

A  law  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  March  18,  1919  fixed 
December  15  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  thex  Republic  which  is  opened   March  1.   1920. 

The  new  government  which  is  backed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  has  expressed  its  decision  to  conduct  public  affairs  demo- 
cratically and  at  the  same  time  in  a  strictly  business-like  way. 
The  new  President  has  announced  his  decision  to  undertake  the 
reorganisation  pf  the  country,  which  had  suffered  very  much 
under  an  absolute  dictatorship. 

AGRICUIiTUKE. 

The  wealth  in  live  stock  is  as  follows: 

Cattle.  556,383  head;  horses,  63,704;  mules,  32,924;  sheep, 
10,790;    goats,    10,790;    hogs,   188,390    head. 

Approximately  100,000  cattle  are  marketed  annually  in 
Guatemala,  and   20,000   of  these  would  be  available  for  export 
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under  (avorable  conditions.  These  cattle  average  about  900 
pounds  In  weight. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  are  1,500  coffee  plant- 
ations under  cultivation  in  Guatemala,  covering  an  area  of 
96,000,000  ^square  yards.  These  plantations  produce  about 
1,000,000  quintals  of  coffee  and  give  employment  to  about 
100,000    laborers   annually. 

An  American  firm,  in  combination  with  a  banking  com- 
pany of  Guatemala,  is  advancing  large  sums  of  money  at  870 
per  annum  to  the  coffee  growers  for  the  purchase  of  Guate- 
mala coffee  on  a  large  scale.  If,  when  the  time  comes .  to 
liquidate  this  account,  the  planter  should  not  accept  the  price 
offered  by  the  company,  he  remains  at  liberty  to  sell  to 
whomever  may  offer  a  better  price,  taking  advantage  of  com- 
petition, by  paying.  2  J^  per  cent,  more  on  the  sum  advanced 
to  him.  That  is  to  say,  the  coffee  growers  pay  10*/^  per  cent, 
annually  on  such  sums  as  have  been  advanced  to  them  in 
case   they   decide   not   to  sell   their   prod^ct   to   the   company. 

The  area  of  cereals  under  cultivation  in  1919  was  distri- 
buted as  follows:  Corn,  about  200,000  » acres;  beans,  about 
6,000  acres;  wheat,  35,000  acres;  rice,  5,800  acres;  potatoes, 
1,900    acres;    yuca,   289   acres;    manzanas,   500    acres 

1*he  President  has  authorized  the  board  of  agriculture  of 
the  Department  of  Huehuetenango  to  collect  annually  10  per 
cent,  of  the  product  of  the  communal  crops  of  that  district  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  seeds  to  be  used  in  a  new  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  on  public  land  at  the  capital  of 
this  department,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  hemp-produc- 
ing   fibers   and    preparing   selected   seeds.  , 

MINING. 

Gold  is  mined  in  Guatemala  only  in  the  form  of  placers, 
although  it  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of  Spanish  domination 
there  were   several   gold   mines   in   operation. 

There  is  a  large  area  in  Guatemala,  principally  along  the 
Motagua  River,  where  gold  is  known  to  exist  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  two  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  explota- 
tion  of  this  field. 

A  number  of  silver  mines  are  »ald  to  have  been  worked 
many  years  ago.  Formerly  Guatemala  mined  and  coined  silver. 
The  Departments  of  Huehuetenango  and  Chiquimula  show 
indications  of  mining  operations  in  former  times.  At  present 
there  are  no  silver  mines  in  operation  in  Guatemala,  although 
there  are  several  localities  which,  it^  is  said,  could  be  ad- 
vantageously  exploited. 

Lead  deposits  are  numerous  in  Guatemala,  principally  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Republic.  At  present  local  de- 
mands for  lead  are  being  supplied  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
working  some  of  the  deposits.  There  is  also  one  small  com- 
pany  mining  lead,  which  employs  a  blast  furnace. 

This  lead  occurs  in  veins  in  the  limestone,  and  also  on 
the  "lime  serpentine  contact."  In  general,  the  lead  also  car- 
rles  low  silver  values. 
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Zinc  U  found  principally  in  the  Department  of  Chiquimula, 
where  it  occurs  in  replacep:ients  in  the  "altered*'  limestone  and 
likewise  in  contact  veins.  It  is  generally  associated  with  lead 
and  some  copper. 

In  other  Departments  there  are  evidences  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  ore  bodies  containing  zinc,  and  it  is  probable  that  lead 
and  silver  likewise  were  mined  there. 

Traces  of  copper  are  found  in  various  sections. 

There  are  several  deposits  of  good-grade  iron  in  Guatemala, 
but  at  no  place  does  it  exist  in  bodies  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attract  attention  at  present. 

Limestone  is  found  in  great  quantities.  A  siliceous  volcanic 
ash  is  frequently  found  with  the  limestone  which  can  be 
roasted  with  the  lime  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  result- 
ing in  a  good-grade  product. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  small  quantities,  but  in  no  locality 
as  yet  has  it  been  exploited  on  a  considerable  scale.  Graphite 
has  also  been  found  in  several  places  in  Guatemala. 

A  good -grade  of  marble  has  been  found  in  very  large 
quantities  for  the  exploitation  of  which  a  company  was  formed. 
This  company  commenced  preparatory  operations  on  a  large 
scale  and  constructed  a  railway  line  to  the  quarry,  but  finally 
were  forced  to  cease  operations  because  of  shipping  condi- 
tions. 

Niter-bearing  ground  is  found  in  numerous  regions  in  Gua- 
temala.  but  the  principal  deposits  are  along  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  Motagua  Valley.  The  exploitation  of  the  deposit  on  a 
commercial  basis  has*  not  yet  been  attempted.  The  natives 
are  working  the  deposits  in  their  own  manner,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  niter  consumed  by  the  local  market  is  obtained  from 
this   field. 

Large  amounts  of  sulphur  are  brought  to  the  market  by 
the  Indians,  who  extract  the  sulphur  from  the  numerous 
volcanic   craters. 

Titanium,  mercury,  antimony,  and  molybdenum  ar^  all 
known  to  exist  in  Guatemala. 

Prospecting  present  unusual  difficulties  in  Guatemala  be- 
cause of  the  thick  vegetation  in  some  places  and  the  heavy 
9apping  of  volcanic  ash  in  other  places,  both  of  which  hide 
the    rock   very   effectively. 

An  exceptional  pure  chromite  are  containing  54  per  cent, 
of  chrome  ozide  was  discovered  recently  in  the  Department 
of  Progreso.  About  600  tons  of  this  ore  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Mine  Loreta. 

Other  deposits  of  dhromite  have  been  found  in  the  De- 
partment of  Jalapa,  w^hich  at  present  are'  being  worked  by 
the  International  Railways.  They  have  been  shipping,  aproxi- 
mately.  500  tons  a  month  to  New  York.  This  chromium  field 
extends  over  an  area  15  miles  square.  Mining  is  being  done 
by  hand  labor,  and  only  a  hand-picked  producted  exported. 
Zones  of  low-grade  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  not  being  worked 
at  present  because  of  high  cost,  may  prove  a  valuable  asset 
in   the   future   when   machinery   is   installed. 

A  good-grade  of  mica  has  been  located  In  the  Department 
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of  Quiche.  Three  or  four  tons  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  an  experimental  way.  The  workings  at  present  are 
all  at  the  surface.  The  mica  confains  a  very  low  percentage 
of  Iron  and  splits  into  large  cheets. 

The  total  number  of  mines  that  have  been  declared  or 
registered  is  approximately  135.  Of  this  total  probably  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  are  worked.  The  mining  laws  of 
the  Republic  are  extremely  liberal,  a  concession  being  neces- 
sary  only  in  the  event  that  machinery  is  to  be  installed.  A 
mining  claim  covers  approximately  25  acres  of  surface  and 
allows  the  holder  to  mine  as  far  beneath  the  surface  as  desired. 
During  the  year  1918  mineral  exploitation  was  carried  on 
extensively  in  the  Republic,  as  4,000  tons  of  iron  and  chro- 
mium were  produced  in  the  Departments  of  El  Progreso  and 
Jalapa;  60,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  mined  in  the  Las 
Quebradas  gold  mines.  Department  of  Izabela;  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Huehuetenango  17  seanjs  of  lead  were  exploited 
profitably. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  annual  production  of  white  sugar  in  Guatemala  is  un. 
officially  placed  at  24,000,000  pounds  and  of  brown  sugar  at 
100,000,000  pounds.  Of  this,  some  30,000,000  pounds  of  white 
sugar  were  exported  in  1918,  as  well  as  approximately  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  The  brown  sugar,  or  panela,  is 
consumed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
and  also  sells  heavily  in  the  local  retail  market  in  the  place 
of  the  white  sugar. 

Brown  sugar  estates  are  numerous  throughout  the  Re- 
public, whereas  white  sugar  is  produced  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Department  ef  Escuintla,  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  the 
order  of  their  importance,  by  nationalities,  the  principal  pro- 
ducers  of  white  sugar  last  year  were:  Italian,  1,000,000  pounds; 
English,  3,800,000  pounds;  American,  4,500,000  pounds;  Ger- 
nian,  9;800,000  pounds;  Guatemala,  22,000,000  pounds.  As 
indicated,  German  interest  furnish  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
crop.  Jt  is  estimated  that  this  year's  crop  will  amount  to 
only   35,000,000    pounds. 

Although  in  1918  exportation  of  sugar  was  prohibited  ex- 
cept by  special  license  from  the  President  of  the  Republic; 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  was  sent  to  foreign  markets. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  sugar  went  to  Mexico,  some 
to  British  Honduras,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

GuateT^ala  manufacturers  annually  about  100,000,000  ciga- 
rettes, worth  approximately  $185,000  United  States  currency. 
The  principal  factories  are  in  Guatemala  City  and  Quezaltenango. 

The  cigarette-making  machines  used  in  manufacturing  are 
largely  German  made,  the  most  popular  mark  being  the 
"Calverlas,"  of  which  there  are  five  in  use.  Only  two  Amer- 
ican machines  are  at  present  in  use,  although  American  cutters, 
dryers,   and   other   auxiliary   apparatus   predominate. 

The   greater  part  of  the  tobacco   used  in   the   msmufacture 
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of  these  cigarettes  is  produced  in  Honduras,   although   a  small 
amount  is  raised  in  Guatemala.     One  company  imports  a  small' 
quantity   of   Virginia    tobacco    for    mixture    with    native    leaf. 

Approximately    3,000,000    cigars    are    produced    each    year, 
with  a  value  of  1 7 5,000  United  States  currency.     No  fnachinerjj. 
Is  used  in  the  manufacturing. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  1918  was  valued  at  $19,785,021 — 
an  increase   of   $2,919,990   over  the  year   1917. 

The  products  exported  from  Guatemala  to  the  United  States 
in    1918    were   as   follows: 

Coffee.    $6,052,551. 

Dyewoods,    all    other,    $35,347. 

Fibers,    textile    gra«»es,    etc.,    $33,216;    Fruits.    $786,015. 

Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or  uncured,  $490,523; 
Honey,   $19,784. 

India  rubber,    crude,    $20,765. 

Leather:  Belting  and  sole,  $9,485;  Leather — All  other,$4.997; 
Lead,  $569. 

Minerals:  Chroma'te   of   iron.    $29,563; 

Oils,  distilled  and  essential.  $4,247. 

I'liotographic    goods — ^Motlon-pi-cture    films,    $25. 

Sugar-Cane,    $103,720, 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of,  $34,485;  Wool,  unmanufactured, 
1134,539. 

The  American  products  imported  by  Guatemala  In  1918 
were  as   follows: 

Agricultural    implements,    $30,517:    Animals,    $2,624. 

Blacking,  ^sihoe  paste,  etc..  $4,886;  Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 
$10,891;  Breadstuffs.  $1,272,773;  Brooms,  $2,090;  Brushes,  $3,603 
Buttons  and   parts  of,    $3,546. 

Candles,  $4,806;  Cars,  au'tomobilcs.  and  other  vehicles.  $114,629; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $4,942;  Cement,  Hydraulic.  23.808; 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $146,4  28;  Chewing  gum. 
$8,173;  Coal  and  coke,  $3,739;  Confectionery.  $11,140;  Cop^jer,  $10,217; 
Cork,    and    manufactures   of,    $2,409;    Cotton,    $1,155,853. 

Dental   goods,   $1,604. 

Karthen,  stone,  and  china  ware.  $26,577;  Ele<?trical  machinery, 
appliances,    and    Instruments,    $47,741;    Explosives.    $41,203. 

Fibers,  vegetables,  manufactures  of,  $69,175:  Fish,  $561,576; 
Fruits   and    nuts.    $21,822;    FurnWure   of  metal.    $6,390. 

Olass  and  glassware.  $36,225;  Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  'of 
(Including    Jewelry).    $238;    Grease.    $2,883. 

Hats   and   materials   for,    $8,803;   Hops.    $440. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  $25,231;  Tnstrument-s  and  appa- 
ratus   for   scientific  puroses.    $4,344;    Iron    and    ste^^l.    $1,077,185. 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc,  (  except  electric),  $8,713;  Lead,  and 
manufactures   of.    $3,377;    Leather,    $131,961. 

M(alt.  $25,172;  Matches.  4,094;  Meat  and  dairy  products.  $113,252; 
Musical    instruments,   and    parts  of,    $6,836. 

Notions,    $7,601. 

Oilcloth    and   linoleum.    $3,680;    Oils,    $169,801. 

Paints,  (pigments,  colours,  and  varnishes,  $28,161:  Paper,  $165,759; 
Paraffin  and  naraffln  wax.  $38,822;  Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pen 
ell  leads.  $2,622;  Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc,  $13,197;  Phonographs, 
gran-hoDhones.  etc..  And  records,  and  "materials  for,  $16,838:  Photo- 
graphic goods,  $16,966;  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  Jewelry), 
$4,967. 

Hoofing  felt  and  similar  <material.  $7,405.  , 

Seeds,  $3,829;  Shoe  findings.  $7,728;  Silk,  manufactures  of, 
$7,187:  Soap.  $28,333;  Kplces,  $3.(502;  Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors, 
and    other    beverages,    $59,294. 
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Toy«,    $4,335;    Trunks,    valises,    and    graveling    bags,    $1,106. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  $8,791. 

Vegetables,  $40,280. 

Wood.   256.749;  Wool,   manufactures  of,   $12,414. 

Zinc,  and  in4nufac'ture8  of,   $1,409, 

Banco  d-e  Guatemala,  Gtuatemala.  Bstabaished  1895.  Directors: 
Adolfo  Stahl,  D.B.  Hodgsdon,  JosC  R.  Camacho,  Carlos  Gallusser. 
Authorised  capital,  $10,000,000.00.  Capital  subscribed  and  paid-up, 
$2,500,000.00  Correspondents  in  New  York.  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.,  Mexico,  Paris,   London,   Barcelona.   Milan,  and  Madrid. 

.Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala.  Established  1895.  Capital  sub- 
scribed and  paid-up.  $4,000,000.00.  Correspondents  In  London,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Barcelona.  Milan.  Genoa,  New  York  City,  New  Orleans.  La.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Mexico.  Agents  and  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of   Central  America   and   in   all  cities  of   this   Republic. 

Banco    Agrlcola    Hi<potecarlo.     Guatemala.      Established    in    1894  . 
Capital,    $5,000,000.     Correspondents,    $1,388,888. 

Banco  d€  Occid«nte.  Established  in  1881.  Capital,  $1,650,000. 
Reserve  fund,   $15,750,000. 

Banco  Internacional  de  Guatemala.  Established  in  1877.  C^^pital, 
$2,000,000.     Reserve    fund,    $2,253,303. 

The  dollar  sign  In  ea<ch  case  represents  Guatemalan  dollar  or 
peso. 

A  convention  concerning  commerdal  travelers  was  concluded 
in  Washington  on  December  3,  1918,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Vnited  States  and  Guatemala.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  treaty:  "In  case 
either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  engaged  in 
war,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  rig^t  to  prevent  from  operating 
within  its  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  or 
otherwise,  enemy  nationals  or  other  aliens  whose  presence  it 
may  consider  prejudical  to  public  order  and  national  safety/* 
"Peddlers .  and  other  salesmen  who  vend  directly  lo  ine  con- 
sumer, even  though  they  have  not  an  established  business  in 
the  country  in  which  they  operate,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
commercial  travelers,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  license  fees 
levied  on  business  of  the  kind  which  they  carry  on. 

On  August  25,  1919.  ratifications  of  the  Commercial  Trav- 
elers Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala, 
signed  December  3,  1918.  were  exchanged. 

CUSTOI    REG11.ATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  about  shipping  are  now  in  force: 
For  shipments  to  Guatemala  a  set  of  five  invoices,  in 
Spanish,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Consul  before  the  steamer 
or  vessel  leaves  the  port  The  invoices  must  contain  the 
names  of  shipper  and  consignee,  place  of  origin,  por  of  destl. 
nation,  name  of  vessel;  marks,  number,  gross  and  net  weights, 
contents,  and  character  of  each  package;  total  value  of  the 
invoice;  details  of  contents  of  each  package,  and  also  a  sworn 
and  signed  declaration  of  the  shipper  as  to  the  correctness  of 
said  value.  Each  package  must  be  numbered.  Different  marks 
require  separate  invoices,  even  when  shipped  to  the  same  con. 
signee.  Packages  destined  for  different  ports  cannot  be  in- 
61uded  on  the  same  invoice.  Importations  of  firearms,  am. 
munition,  and  electrical  goods  require  a  special  permit  from 
the  Guatemala  Government.  Bills  of  lading  must  accompany 
the    consular    invoice    when    presented    for    certification.     Four 
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copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  are  certified  without  charge. 

Steamship  companies  require  from  three  to  five  copies  of  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  charge  for  certifying  invoices  is  2  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  for  the  legalization  of  ship  manifests,  $10;  for  the 
certification  of  sets  of  bills  of  lading  (four  copies)  $1,  and  $1 
for  each  additional  copy;  for  legalizing  health  certificates,  $1; 
for  certifying  signatures  of  documents  required  by  the  Guate- 
malan government,  $3. 

Guatemala  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United  estates: 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Galveston,  Tex.; 
Jersey  City,  N.  J,;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mobile, 
Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San 
Juan,  P.  R. 

SHIPPING. 

Puerto  Barrios  and  Livington  are  the  principal  ports  in  the 
A-tlantic  side  and  San  Jose,*  Champirico  and  Ocos  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  are  visited  regularly  by  steamers  doing  service 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  iSan  Francisco  to  the  Chilean  coast, 
and  by  ships  plying  on  the  Caribbean  sea. 

A  quarterly  steamship  service  just  established  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  between  San  FranMsco,  Cal.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  touching  at  San  Jos^  de  Guatemala 
and  other  Central  American  ports. 

FINANCE. 

The  legislative  assembly  approved  the  national  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  amounting  to  81,119,294 
pesos  currency,  distributed  as  follows:  Administration  and 
justice,  7,885,530;  foreign  relations,  3,539,356;  treasury,  4,- 
974,702;  public  credit,  23,139,148;  industry,  7,514,482;  public 
instruction,  8,974,547;  war,  9,770,611;  pensions,  875,917;  and 
for  reconstruction  of  Government  buildings,  15,000,000  pesos. 
The  appropriation  for  public  instruction  shows  an  increase  of 
800,000  pesos. 

In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
central  post  office  and  national  telegraph  and  telephone  build- 
ing in  Guatemala  city,  the  President  issued  a  decree  in  April, 
1919,  establishing  a  reconstruction  tax  of  two  "reconstruction 
stamps"  12%  and  25  centavos  in  denomination.  The  former 
was  to  be  attached  to  every  letter  and  package,  whether  regist- 
ered or  not,  sent  through  the  postal  offices  of  the  Republic, 
for  either  local  service  or  otherwise,  while  the  25-centavo  stamp 
is  to  be  attached  to  all  telegraphic  or  cable  messages  sent 
through  the  Government  offices,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates 
of  telegraphic  transmission. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  invited  Mr.  Edwin  Walter 
Kemmererr,  professor  of  economics  and  finance  at  Princeton 
University,  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  of  Guatemala,  and  to  act  as  advisor  in  the  matter. 

The  following  statistics  are  reported  concerning  real  property 
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for  the  year  1918:  Sales  and  donations,  12,897,267  pesos  paper 
money;  mortgages,  92,586,607  pesos  paper;  and  cancellation  of 
mortgages,  53,818,687  pesos  paper. 

♦The  tax  on  raw  brandy  produced  the  sum  of  11,307,471 
pesos  in  191^  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  bottle,  but  the  regular 
tax  diminished  by  2,890,813  pesos,  owing  to  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  liquor. 

Interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt  was  paid  to  the  amount  of 
1300,000  during  the  year  1918. 

In  1918  the  national  treasury  withdrew  the  sum  of  309,972 
pesos  in  bank  bills  from  circulation,  which  made  a  total  of 
3,631,166  pesos  withdrawn  so   far. 

The  outstanding  foreign  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  as 
follows: 

Four  per  cent,  external  debt,  issue  of  1895,  £1,512,470; 
Deferred  certificates  issuable  in  respect  of  unpaid  interest  under 
agreen^ent  of  May  10,  1923,  £844,603;    total  £2,357,063. 

The  internal  debt  is  about  136,000,000  Guatemalan  pesos. 

The  firm  of  Charles  E.  boddige  &  Co.,  of  New  York  proposed 
to  invest  $20,000,000  gold  in  the  reconstruction  of  Guatemala. 
The  company  will  build  houses  costing  from  $1,000  to  $200,000 
or  more,  so  that  any  person  may  buy  a  home  upon  the  pay. 
ment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  price  of  the  house,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  paid  in  installments  extending  over  a  long  period. 

The  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Guatemala 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  a  year  in  advance,  in  July 
1,   1919. 

On  April  12,  1919  the  President  signed  a,  law  authorizing 
a  plan  of  arbitration  by  which  the  municipality  of  Guatemala 
City  shall  meet  its  obligations. 

The  President  has  granted  the  municipality  of  Guatemala 
City  a  loan  of  600,000  pesos  for  repairs  to  be  made  on  the 
Mexico  and  Pinula  aqueducts. 

BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks: 
• 

B9,nco  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Established  1895.  Directors: 
Adolfo  Stahl,  D.  B.  Hodpsdon,  Jos6  R.  Camacho,  Carlos  Gallusser. 
Authorized  capital,  $10,000,000.00.  Capital  subscribed  and  paid-up, 
$2,500,000.00.  Correspondents  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.,  Mexico,   Paris,  London.  Barcelona,  Milan,  and  Madrid. 

Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala,  Established  1895.  Capl-tal  sub- 
scribed and  paid-up,  14,000,000.00.  Correspondents  in  London.  Paris. 
Madrid.  Barcelona.  Milan.  Genoa,  New  York  City,  New  Orleans,  La.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Mexico.  Agents  and  correspondents  in  all 
partfl  of  Central  America  and  In  all  cities  of  this  Republic. 

Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario.  Guatemala.  Established  in  1894. 
Capital,  $5,000,000.    Correspondents,  $1,388,888. 

Banco  de  Occidente.  Established  in  1881.  Capital.  $1,650,000. 
Reserve   fund.    $15,750,000. 

Banco  Internacional  de  Guatemala.  Established  in  1877.  Capital, 
$2,000,000.      Reserve    fund,    $2,253,303. 

The  dollar  sign  in  each  case  represents  Guatemalan  dollar  or 
peso. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  banks  of  Guatemala  for  the 
second    half   of    1918,    the   profits    of   the   bank    of   Guatemala 
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amounted  to  2,123,132  pesos  national  currency,  of  which  127,- 
387  pesos  were  distributed  among  the  organizers;  1,000,000 
were  paid  in  dividends,  106,156  to  charitable  institutions,  304,- 
975  for  an  increase  in  the  reserve  fund,  and  584,612  for  an 
increase  in  the  emergency  fund.  The  Banco  ^de  Occidente  re- 
ports profits  of  2,553,212  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  Reserve 
fund,  1,000,000;  emergency  fund,  650,000;  dividends,  40  pesos 
per  share,  660,000;  additions^i  dividend  of  5  pesos  per  share, 
82,600;  tax  for  charitable  institutions,  126,247;  loss  and  gain 
account,  34,465   pesos. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Bank  Of 
Guatemala  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1919,  the 
board  of  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  400  pesos  a  share  for 
the  tirst  six  months  of  the  year. 

On  April  22,  1919,  the  legislative  assembly  passed  the  law 
which  provides  that  every  bank  in  the  country  will  set  aside 
the  sum  of  10,000,000  pesos  of  a  new  issue  of  notes,  represent- 
ing  national  currency,  for  a  fund  to  be  caHed  the  agricultural 
and  linancing  loan  fund,  the  fund  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to 
lend  money  at  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  and 
to  persons  who  were  injured  by  the  recent  earthquakes,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstruction.  Interest  on  the  fund  is  collected  at 
4  per  cent,  annually,  and  the  loans  will  be  for  periods'  of  not 
less  than  two  years. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany;  February 
2.  Purification;  February  16,  Monday  before  Lent;  February  17, 
Tuesday  before  Lent;  March  25,  Annunciation. April  1,  Holy 
Thursday-April  2,  Good  Friday-April  3,  Holy  Saturday-May  13. 
Ascension  Day-June  3,  Corpus  Christi-JJune  24,  St.  John  the 
Bapist-June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul- June  30,  Reform  Day- 
July  4,  Anniversary  of  American  Independence- July  25,  St. 
lago  (St.  James) -August  15,  Assumption-  Septiember  8,  Na- 
tivity-September  15,  Independence  Day-October  12,  Discovery 
of  America-November  1,  All  Saints'  Day-November  2,  All 
Souls'  Day- December  8,  Immaculate  Gonception-December  25, 
Christmas  Day.  The  Fiesta  de  Minerva  occurs  on  the  three 
days  following  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

MOXEy. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso,  nominally  one  dollar, 
weighing  25  grammes,  of  .900  fine,  and  divided  into  100 
centavos.  There  are  no  silver  pesos  iu  circulation.  The  money 
now  in  use  in  paper  and  fractional  nickel  and  copper  coins. 
The  nickel  coins  are  the  real,  the  half  real  and  the  quarter 
real.  Copper  coins  were  coined  in  the  last  years,  of  nominal 
value  of  25   and  12i/^   cents. 

I  CREDIT.    SYSTEM. 

The  ordinary  method  used  by  importers  in  Guatemala  is 
to  establish  a  credit  with  some  certain  bank  or  banking  house 
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in  the  United  (States,  who  then  notifies  the  exporter's  banki 
in  Guatemala,  that  upon  presentation  of  shipping  documents 
of  any  certan  article  the  exporter  is  to  be  given  the  priyilege 
of  drawing  at  a  certain  rate.  The  usance  on  such  bills  is 
generally  50  points  below  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day 
of  drawing.  They  are  negotiated  through  the  banks,  banking 
houses,  and  money  brokers,  who  will  quote  the  day's  rate 
of  exchange  upon  request.  The  bills  are  domiciled  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  san  Francisco.  The  banks  receive 
dally  cables  of  the  New  York  rate  of  discount  and  exchange. 
"Forward"  rates  of  New  York  discount  are  quoted  at  6  per  cent. 

No  fixed  margin  of  profit  is  calculated  in  the  purchase 
of  first.class  trommercial  bills,  their  purchase  is  competitive 
between   the  various   banks,   banking   houses,   and   brokers 

In  the  import  trade  the  commission  charged  for  collecting 
clean  or  documentary  item^  on  Guatemala  City  varies  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent. 

The  stamp  charges  on  both  clean  and  documentary  items 
is  50  centavos  per  $1,000  (equal  at  present  exchange  to  about 
114  cents  gold).  This  charge  is  paid  by  the  acceptor  or 
consignee.  No  deductions  are  ever  made  for  Stamps  by  the 
banks  here  on  the  amounts  collected  or  no  checks  remitted  by 
them  in  payment. 

Charges  for  the  protest  of  drafts  are  $2.50  gold  and  it  is 
paid  by  the  acceptor.  There  are  no  other  fees  on  dishonored 
items.  The  law  of  the  country  covering  protest  of  items 
provides  simply  that  the  bank  hands  the  draft  to  a  licensed 
attorney,  who  presents  the  item  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
drawn.  If  the  party  says  that  he  has  not  the  money  for  pay- 
ment  of  the  item  or  refuses  to  accept  it  for  ai)y  reason,  the 
attorney  then  draws  up  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  stamped 
paper,  attaches  it  to  the  draft,  and  returns  it  to  the  bank. 
Nothin  else  is  done,  except  that  the  bank,  for  itself  or  on  ac- 
count  of  the   drawee;    may   bring  suit   and   obtain  judgment. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Guatemala  for  the  merchant  or  importer 
to  pay  the  collection  charges  on  all  items  drawn  against  him. 
However,  he  always  objects  to. doing  so,  making  strong  protest. 
Whether  or  not  the  collection*  charges  should  be  paid  by  the 
importer  should  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  Amer- 
ican  exporter  and  the  Guatemala  importer.  All  other  sup- 
plementary  and  subsequent  charges  are  paid  by  the  importer 
without  no  protest.  No  local  bank  or  banking  house  will 
guarantee  the  payment  of  a  draft  drawn  against  any  nrm  in 
the  Republic,  even  after  it  is  accepted.  None  of  the  banks 
in  Guatemala  accept  goods  on  consignment  or  aid  the  im- 
porter in  any  way.  The  only  service  they  render  to  the  Ameri. 
can  exporter  for  the  charges  they  make  is  the  holding  of  the 
documents  attached  to  the  draft  until  it  is  paid;  and  the 
only  protection  they  offer  for  his  goods  is  the  holding  of  the 
documents  necessary  to  obtain  the  goods  from  the  Custom 
House  until  the  draft  is  fully  paid.  Consequently,  the  only 
way  that  the  American  exporter  can  be  sure  of  having  his 
draft  paid,  after  It  is  accepted,  is  to  make  the  draft  a  sight 
draft   and    instruct   the    bank   to   hold   the   documents   until    it 
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is  paid;   or,  if  a  60  day  or  90  day  draft  is  attached,  to  instruct 
the  bank  to"^  demand  guarantee  that  is  will  be  paid  at  maturity. 

PUBMC-UTUilTIES. 

Public-utility  development  in  Guatemala  has  made  moderate 
progress.  The  cities,  except  Guatemala  City,'' are  comparatively 
small  and  their  needs'  are  limited.  The  capital  is  the  only 
city  possessing  tramways.  The  system  in  Guatemala  City  is 
operated  by  mules  although  plans  have  been  laid  to  electrify- 
ing the  line.  9.24  miles  of  lines  are  operated.  There  is  also 
an  interurban  system  operated  by  steam. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central  America  owns  7,500 
common  and  190  preferred  shares  of  the  Guatemala  Tram- 
way, Light  &  Power  Co.,  carried  at  a  valuation  of  $14,000. 
The  railway  company  has  advanced-  to  the  public-utility  com- 
pany  the    sum    of    $231,166. 

Huehuetenango,  Quezaltenango,  Totonicapan,  San  Marcos, 
Puerto  Barrios,  and  several  other  towns  and  cities.  There 
are  also  telegraph  and  telephone  services,  the  latter  in  opera- 
tion in  Guatemala  City  and  in  a  number  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  The  telephone,  systems  w^ere  construoted  as  private 
enterprises,  while  the  telegraph  lines  are  mostly  under  State 
control.  Upward  of  1,000,000  private  telegrams  are  handled 
annually. 

The  electric  lighting  and  power  plant  of  Guatemala  City 
(Empresa  El^ctrica  de  Guatemala)  was  granted  a  30-year 
concession  some  25  years  ago  for  electric  lighting  and  power 
service  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  The  enterprise  has  always 
been  a  German  institution,  and  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  was  held  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin.  By  executive 
decree  No.  742  of  October  16,  1918,  this  property  was  taken 
over  by  the  Guatemala  Alien  IProperty  Custodian  and  by  later 
decree  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Guatemala  Government 
and  nationalized.  By  executive  order  this  property  has  now 
been  leased  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Catlin  of  New  York,  for  the'  term 
of  10  years,  at  a  cash  rental  of  $40,000  per  annum,  together 
with  the  option  of  extending  th^  lease  for  an  additional  like 
period.  The  Government  concession  under  which  the  old  com- 
pany operated  has  been  extended  for  the  life  of  contract  and 
any  prorogation.  The  lessee  also  becomes  the  preferred  bid- 
der in  any  future  sale  of  the  property. 

The  plant  was  erected  by  the  iS«lmens-Halske  (Berlin)  Co., 
and  is  hydroelectric,  with  a  present  capacity  of  2,000  kilowatts 
at  4,000  volts  triphase  alternating  current,  which  is  transmit- 
ted from  the  power  station  at  Palin,  28  miles  distant  .from 
Guatemala  City.  Some  16,000  incandescent  lamps,  280  open 
are  street  lamps,  and  2,000  horsepower  in  motors  are  served: 

Before  the  earthquakes  of  1917-18  about  30,000  incan- 
descent lamps  were  connected. 

The  leasing  company  also  acquires  the  right  to  an  incom- 
pleted additional  water  power  and  central  station  at  San  Luis, 
about  6  miles  from  palin,  the  present  operating  station  which, 
when  completed,  will  give  an  additional  3,000  kilowatt. 
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GOMMUNIOATIONS. 

There  are  432  post  offices  through  which  passed  17,285,844 
pieces  of  correspondence,  not  including  printer  matter,  and 
238.163  registered  letters. 

There  are  261  first-class  telegraph  and  telephone  offices 
in  operation.  The  telegraph  system  covers  a  length  of  about 
7,000  kilometers.  The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  is  857 
kilometers. 

The  International  Railway  of  Central  America,  incorporated 
in  1912,  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  following  lines: 
Guatemala  Railway,  195'  miles;  Guatemala  Central  Railway, 
139  miles;  Occidental  Railway,  51  miles;  Ocos  Railway,  22 
miles. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  and*  ^Salvador  give  a  subsidy 
to  the  Company. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  Incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey  in  1904,  has  an  authorized  and  issued 
capital  of  $40,000,000.  • 

The  company  operated  a  S-foot  gauge  line  from  Puerto 
Barrios,  an  the  Atlantic  coast,  passing  through  Guatemala 
City,  to  to  San  Jos^,  an  the  Pacific  coast.  From  a  point  near 
^San  Jos^  the  railway  branches  north,  running  to  the  Mexican 
frontier.  This  road  has  three  branch  lines:  One  to  the  port 
of  Champerico,  one  to  the  village  of  San  Felipe,  and  the  third 
to  the  closed  port  of  Ocos. 

The  distance  between  Guatemala  City  and  Ayutla,  on  the 
Mexican  frontier,  is  covered  in  about  12  hours.  Across  the 
8uchiate  River  from  Ayutla  is  the  railhead  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Railroad.  The  system  comprises  a  total  of  about  500 
miles  of  track,  in  good  condition. 

The  railways  have  on  hand  the  following  rolling  stock  in 
good  condition:  Engines,  66;  freight  cars,  1,251;  passenger 
cars,  98;   service  coaches,   5;   work  cars,  etc.,  49;>  cabooses,  16. 

The  Director  General  of  the  International  Railroads  of 
Central  America  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  recently  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  the  following 
matters:  Means  of  encouraging  traffic  between  Mexico  and 
Central  America;  transportation  of  oil  Cor  the  use  of  the 
Guatemalan  railways;  and  the  construction  of  the  international 
bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River.  It  was  decided  to  share  all 
expenses,  taxes,  fees,  and  advertisements  and  to  construct  on 
both  banks  of  the  Suchiate  storehouses  for  oil. 

The  international  bridge  was  constructed  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  it  measures  400  meters,  and  was  completed 
in  six  months  at  an  approximate  cost  of  500,000  pesos,  snarea 
equally  by  both  Governments.  Across  the  bridge  runs  a  three- 
railroad  to  accomodate  wide  and  narrow  gauge,  since  the  Gua- 
temala roads  are  of  this  latter  type.  There  is  a  driveway 
across  the  bridge  for  carriages  and  automobiles.  Thus  traffic 
will  be  facilitated  greatly,  the  systems  of  both. 

To  facilitate  communication  th<e  railways  of  both  countries 
will  extend  to  the  bridge  <and  merchandise  be  carted  across,  and 
passengers  in  automobiles  will  no  longer  undergo  the  risks  nor 
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delays  to  which  they  are  subject  to-day  on  board  the  small  craft 
which  cross  the  river.  The  bridge  was  solemnly  opened  in  March, 
1920. 

A  president&l  decree  of  June  29,  1919,  approved  the  contract 
made  by  the  Department'  of  Public  Works  with  Mr.  Summer 
Farnham  Shaw  to  survey  and  located  a  railroad  line  to  run 
from  Villa  de  San  Felipe,  Department  of  Retalhuleu,  to  the 
city  of  Quezaltenango. 

By  the  terms  of  a  recent  agreement  between  the  postal 
authorities  of  the.  United  ^tates  and  Guatemala,  the  maximum 
weight  applicable  to  parcel  post  packages  exchanged  beeween 
the  two  countries  is  22  pounds  instead  of  11  pounds,  and  the 
postage  remained' the  same,  at  12  cents  per  pound  or  fraction 
thereof.     This    agreement    became    effective    May    1,    1919. 

PRIXClPAIi   DEALERS. 

The  principal  dealers  in  Guatemala  City  who  handle  im- 
ported  goods  are: 

Automobiles. 

Compaftia  de  Au'tom<5viles  de  Guatemala.  4a.  C  P.,  25;  Garage 
Emerson's  City,   4a.  Av.  Sur  y  15  Ponlent'C. 

GlasMvrare. 

Kerrer  y  Co.,  Frente  al  Mercado;  Widarver  y  Guttmann;  Sal- 
vador Koenlgsberger,  9a.  Oriente;  Antonio  L.  del  Valle,  7a.  Av.  del 
Sur  5. 

Fors  and   Sklaa. 

Widarver  y  Guttmann,  8a.  Av.  Sur  4;  Jorge  Laghoff,  8a.  Av. 
Sur  17;  Lemcke  y  Co.;  Schutt  y  Co.,  en  la  esq.  opuesta  el  Hot&l 
Uni6n. 

Dmsfflats. 

P.  Aguirre.  Sta,  Clara  6a.  A.  S.;  La  Moderna.  J.  Alcantara.  8a. 
Av.  Sur;  Alvarez  .y  Co.,  Ca.  de  Poniente  20;  Daniel  Alvarez,  6a.  S. 
P.  y  4a.  A.  N. ;  L.  F.  Amado,  6a.  C,  O.  y  ^.  A.  N.;  E.  Arroyave, 
San  Rafael,  5a.  Av.  Sur;  Matias  >'Calderon,  9a.  A.  N.  y  6a.  C.  O.; 
Victor  Castaing.  7a,  C.  O.  y  9a.  A.  S.;  Jose  Cordon,  Av.  San  Jose  34. 
A.   B.   Coronado,   9a.  Av.   Sur  y   8a.   de   Poniente. 

Ij^ardivare. 

Furrer  y  Co.,  8a.  de  Oriente;  J.  Godoty,  6a.  Av.  Sur  27;  B.  Her- 
mann, 9a.  Av.  Sur  2;  Max  Hengstemberg,  5  A.  S.  y  15  C.  P.;  L. 
Klussmann.  9a.  Av.  Norte  4;  C.  Lasker,  9a.  Av.  Norte  6;  Briglda  A. 
de  Lisama,  5  A.  S.  82;  Juan  Put.  7  A.  S.  y  8  C.  O.;  Nazario  Rivera, 
6  A.  N.  y  6  C.   P.;  San  Miguel,  8a.  de  Oriente,  y  8a.  Av.  Sur. 

Maeklaerr. 

Compaflla    Belga    de    Cen-tro- America;      Furrer     y     Co.,     8a.     de 
Oriente;  Lemcke  ly  Co.,   11  Oriente,   6;  H.  Noer^bel;  Payens  y  Co.,  8a. 
Av.   Sur;   Maximo   Nobersdhaer,    6a.    Av.   Sur,    27;   Augiiflto   Scharocfh, 
S   A.    S.    12;    Topke   y   Co.,    7   A.    S..    2;   Carlos  Tummler,    7    A.    S.,    4; 
Van  de  Putee  y  Co.,  El  Calzador,  7a.  Av.  ^ur,  y  8a.  de  Oriente. 

IVotloaa. 

Peyr4  Bonduase  y  Co..  Av.  Sur,  6;  Compaftfa  Belga  de  Centro> 
Americano;    Salvador   Koenlgsberger,    9a.    de   Orianta. 
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Fumltiire. 

Pio  Guerra,  9a.  A.  S.,  46;  E.  Minera,  9a.  A.  S.,  88;  Jos4  Palz.  9a. 
A.  S.  18;  Nicolfis  Ramos,, 8.  C.  O.;  Joaquin  Tol-edo,   15  C.  O.,  28. 

Noveltiea. 

Julio  Aboto,  8  C.  O.,  14;  Jorgre  Abularach.  8  A,  S.,  2;  Cayetano 
Altono  y  Co.,  9  A.  S„  4;  M.  Astegule^a.  ^  C.  O..  1;  Adolf o  Biener,  9a. 
Oriente  3;  Maria  CastUlo,  8  C.  O.,  4;  Federlco  Chacon,  9  A.  N.,  y  6 
C.  O.;  Emilio  Chinchilla,  6  A.  S„  63;  Wah  Chong  y  Co.,  8  C.  O.,  12; 
Ouillermo   Granados,    8   A.    S.,   2. 

Perfnimery. 

W.  Banninnnger  y  Co.,  Real  2;  Peyrfi  Bonduose  y  Co.,  Av.  Sur, 
6;  H«rman  Hoepfner,  9a.  Oriente  21%;  David  Rosemberg,  bajos 
del  Gran  Hotel;  Pablo  Wavner,  7a.  Av.  Sur,  10.       -  t 

Ready  Made   Clothes. 

Antonln  Chang  y  Co.,^8a.  Oriente  8;  Catalina  Iglesias;  Cecilia 
Loarca,  10  C.  O..  8;  Isabel  Obando,  8  A.  S.,  35;  Hermlnla  Palz.  9  A.  3., 
30;  Hno9.  PassarelH,  9a.  Av.  Sur  entre  8a.  y  9a.;  On  Lon  Quon  or 
Co.,  5a.  Av.  Sur,  17  y  50.  y  9a.  Av.  Sur  1;  Saru  de  Truda,  8  A.  S.,  2; 
Wo  Hlng  y  Co.,  8a.   Oriente  frente  al   Sagrarlo. 

Tallon.  ^ 

Catarino  J.  Aceituno,  10  C.  O.;  Juan  Aguirre,  16  C.  O.,  44;  Fe- 
lipe H.  Alvarez.  5  C.  O.,  27;  Nerl  Alvarez,  5  C.  O.,  27;  Vicente  Alva- 
rez, C.  R.  Cemeniterio  18;  Alberto  M.  Antlllon,  C.  C6rdoba  2;  An- 
tonio Antillon,  10  C.  O.,  5,  13  C.  O.,  y  A.  S.,  41;  Hertindo  G.  Aven- 
dafio,  8  C.  O.,  28;  Felipe  Barlos  Valdes,  8  A.  -S.,  21;  Andres  Bedolla, 
6  C  P..  3. 

Hatter*. 

Oscar  C.  Farfan,  8  C.  O.,  18;  Otto,  7  A.  S.;  Dem^trlo  Garcia,  7 
C.  O*  5;  Francisco  Hernandez,  6  C.  O.,  1  C;  J.  Felix  G.  IJeal,  5  CO., 
48;  Cleof&s  Z.  Reynosa,  6  A.  S.,  11;  ConcepcI6n  Z.  R€(ynoso,  6  A.  S., 
32. 

I  Dry    Goods. 

Ascoli  y  Co.,  7a.  Av.  Sur;  Bonduose  Peyr6  y  Co.,  Av.  Sur,  5; 
S.  Clur6.  7a,  Av.  Sur;  H<erman  Hoepfner,  9a.  Oriente,  ntim.  21%; 
LnlB  Ja,lade,  10a.  C  O.,  5;  2Sadik  Marcus  y  Co.,  8a.  Av.  Sur.  entre 
8a.  iv  9a.;  Schutte  y  Co.,  -esq.  opuesta  al  Hotel  Union;  Lon  San  Ton 
y  Co. 

'  Jewelry. 

Jose  Abularach,  6  A.  S.  y  9  C  O.;  J.  Altembach,  La  Joya,  9a. 
fle  Oriente  4;  Jose  Arriola,  5  A.  S.,  88;  Khin  Auri,  9a.  Av.  Sur  y 
9a.  de  Ponlente;  J.  Barrlentofi,  8a..  A  v.  Sur.  12:  I>edro  Beltran,  9 
A.  S.  y  9  C  O.;  A  C&ceres,  6  A.  S.,  40;  Hnos.,  Comedera  Latun,  12 
A.  N.,  9;  Isaac  Coron-ado,  7  A.  S.  69;  Rafael  Chinchilla,  3  A.  N.,  31. 

Book-sellem. 

Anderson  ^  Amor,  10  C.  O.;  G.  Arguedas,  6a.  Av.  Sur:  B.  Gou- 
baud  y  Co.,  6a.  Av.  Sur;  J.  P.  Guirola  y  Co.,  6a.  Av.  Sur;  Lara  y  Co., 
8  A,  S.  y  11  C.  O.;  J.  M.  Lardlz^bal.  7a.  Av.  Sur,  y  10  de  Oriente;  F. 
Martinez,  9  A.  S.,  13;  Padllla  y  Co.,  P.  de  A.,  15;  A.  Parteg^s,  8a. 
Av.   Sur  21;  La  Espafiola,   A.   Rodriguez. 

Skoes. 

Julio  Abrll,  7  C.  O.  ly  11  A.  N.;  Felipe  Aldana.  19  C.  C.  21;  Wen- 
ceslao  Alvarez,  Moson  Modelo;  Jo84  AntL116n,  6  A.  S.;  Justiano  Ber- 
cian.  A.  Golfo  21;  Maria  G.  Blanco,  8  A.  S.;  Adolf o  R.  Bolaftos,  Ca- 
llejon  de  Adm.  11;  Eusebio  Castillo,  6  A.  S.,  17-19;  Antonio  Chang  y 
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Co.,  8a.  do  Oriente  n(im.  8;  F.  Olenfuegros,  10  A.  S.,  10;  MT.  Cienfuegos, 
8  A.  S.  4a.;  Eduardo  Contreras,  11  A.  N.  y  11  C.  P.;  Antonio  Cosenia, 

7  A.  N.,  2;  Fidel  Diaz,  5  C.  O.  y  9  A.  N.;  Carlos  Bsti^da,  42.  Av.  a  2; 
Sismon   Francisco,    9   C.   C.   16;   Adriano  Franco,    8   C.    O.,   18;   Manuel 

B.  Gallardo,  12  A.  N.  8;  Antonio  Jimenez,  C.  Matamoros  6;  J096 
Juan  y  Co.,  8  C.  O.,  10;  Kduardo  Leon,  C.  R.  Ofiarda  Viejo  2;  Ju»to 
R.  Martinez,  6  A.  S.,  68;  Jos6  Mllian,  6  C.  P.,  17;  HnoB.  Molina,  10 
A.  S.  37;  Federico  Mollinedo,  8  A.  N.,.  2;  Lulo  Morelra,  3  C  P..  3; 
A.  Ortis,  11  C.  O.,  9;  Julio  Paiz,  Av.  San  Jos^  33; /Vicente  Ramirez. 

8  C.  O.;  Ro&ue  Rosito,  8  A.  N.  y  5  C.  O.;  Leoncio  Qalas,  9  A.  S.  59; 
Victor  Sanchez,  7  C.  O.,  4;  Angrel  Santos.  6  C.  P.  y  4  A.  N.;  Alfonso 
Trejo.  6  C.  P.,  27  y  6  A.  N..  3;  Julio  F.  Vazquez,  13  C^  P.  y  5  A.  S.; 

Importem   asd    Exporters. 

Jos^  Luis  Amer,  14  a.  C.  P.  14;  Adolf o  Biener,  9a.  Oriente  3; 
Ernesto  Boesche;  Luis  Chang;  Amadeo  Garcia,  9a.  Av.  Sur.  3;  Fede- 
rico Oerlach,  11a.  C.  P.;  E.  Gouband  y  Co.;  Carlos  Hegrel;  Alfredo 
Herbrugrer;  £>rnesto  Koller.  Real  3;  Antonio  Lavagrnino.  11a  Av. 
S.  5;  Maegli  y  Co.;  Antonio  Martinez  y  Hno.;  Hnos.  Monteroe,  14a. 
C^   Ponien«te  7;   J.   Tomas   Og^irrio,   9a.   Av.   Norte;   Jorgre   Ort-egra,    8a. 

C.  O.,  22;  Payens  y  Co.;  G.  C.  Peyans;  I.  Rivera  »y  Co.,  9a.  Av.  Sur  12; 
Rafael  Rodezno,  8a.  Av.  Sur,  113;  Juan  Luis  Saravfa,  6a.  Av.  Sur  8; 
Schwa tz   y   Co.,    Real;  Maximo   Stahl   y   Co.,    6a.   Av.   Sur    15. 

StAtlonerT-. 

Anderson  ly  Amos,  10  C.  O. ;  G.  Argruedad,  6a.  Av.  Sur;  Francisco 
Aviles,  Av.  Sur  16;  Gouband  y  Co..  Ltda .  6.  A.  S.;  Guttmann  &  Wi- 
daw«r,  8a.  Av.  Sur  4;  Lajra  y  Co..  8a.  A.  S.  y  10  C.  O.;  Jos4  M.  Lardl- 
aabal,  7  A.  S.  y  10  C.  O.;  F.  Martinez,  9  A.  S..  13;  Padllla  y  Co.,  P. 
de  A.,  13;  Antonio  Partegr&s.  8  A.  S.,  1;  Antonio  Rodriguez,  8  C.  O., 
3;  Arturo  H.  Rodriguez,  8  C.  O..  18;  Sanchez  &  Guise,  8a.  Av.  Sur^ 
24   y  Carmen;  Alfredo  Sosa,  9a.  Av.   Sur  63. 

MlUtnem. 

Mme.  Artaud,  P  de  A.,  3-5;  Ana  Maria  de  Garcia,  6  A.  S .  21; 
Gabrielle  Piot  6  A.  S.,  17;  C.  e  Santiago  Bertha,  6  A.  N.,  2;  Maria 
Ydigoras,   6  A.   S.,   2. 


HAITI 


The  Republic  of  Haiti,  which  embraces  the  western  portion 
of  the  Islapd  of  Santo  Domnigo,  has  an  area  of  about  10,204 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,500,000.  Its  size 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  its  popultaion 
is  about  double.  It  is  populated  mostly  by  negroes,  although  a 
great  number  are  Mulatto  Haitians.  There  are  about  5,000 
foreigners. 

The  general  census  taken  in  the  Republic,  between  Septem. 
ber,  1918,  and  August,  1919,  shows  a  total  population  of  1,631,- 
250.  However,  according  to  a  statement  made  public  by  the 
authorities,  this  figure  should  not  be  taken  as  accurate,  as  it 
appears  that  for  various  reasons  thousands  of  people  were  not 
included  in  the  returns. 

The  population  of  Port-au.Prince  is  100,000  inhabitants; 
Cape  Haiti,  30,000;  Cayes,  12,000;  Gonaives,  13,000;  Port  de 
Palx,  10,000. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  country. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Haiti  has  a  republican  Constitution.  The  government  con- 
sists of  a  President  and  a  Congress  formed  by  two  Chambers. 

The  President  is  S'udre  Dartiguenave,  elected  August  12, 
1915,  for  seven  years.  » 

llie  Cabinet  of  the  Haitian  Government  is  as  follows:  M. 
Constantin  Benoit,  Secretary  of  foreign  relations  and  justice; 
M.  Fleury  F^quiere,  Secretary  of  finance  and  commerce;  M. 
Dantes  Bellegarde,  Secretary  of  public  instruction  and  worship; 
M.  LouiS'Roy,  Secretary  of  agriculture  and  public  works;  M.  B. 
Dartiguenave,  Secretary  of  interior. 

The  text  of  the  new  election  law  was  published  August 
27,  1919.  This  law,  which. grants  suffrage  right  to  every  male 
Haitian  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  several  new  constituencies.  After  the  results  of  the 
census  are  known  the  number  of  representatives  in  the^  legis- 
lative assembly  will  be  established  on  the  basis  of  one  m'ember 
for  60.000  inhabitants:  until  then  their  number  will  be  limit- 
ed  to  36. 

$>VL  June  19,  1918  the  New  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was 
submitted  to  a  plabiscite  and  was  approved  by  85,775  votes  to 
850.  The  most  important  modification  of  the  new  fundamental 
law  relates  to  the  power  given  to  foreigners  to  acquire  .real 
estate.  Article  5  of  this  law  grants  foreigners  residing  in 
Haiti,  societies  formed  by  foreigners  because  of  the  requirements 
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of  their  residence,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
educational  enterprises,  the  right  to  own  real  property.  This^ 
right  expires  five  years  after  the  foreigner  in  question  ceases  to 
reside  in  Haiti  o/  after  the  suspension  of  operations  of  said  com- 
panies.  The  new  constitution  was  published  under  date  of  June 
19,  1918. 

On  June  13,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated 
a  law  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  in  accord  with  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Pan-American  Conference  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  The  law  provides  that  a  bureau  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  in  Haiti  be  established  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Port-au-Prince. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Haiti  have  not  been  developed  to 
any  large  extent.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony, 
tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum,  limestone,  marble  and 
other  products  are  found  in  the  country,  but  so  far  only  a  few 
concessions  for  working  copper,  coal  and  iron  mines  have  been 
taken  advantage  of. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
important  product  is  coffee,  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  prod- 
uced in  several  districts.  Cocoa  is  also  grown  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  cane  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years.  A  large  sugar  mill,  with  American  capital,  has  Just  been 
built  near  Port-au-Prince.  Cabinet  and  dye  woods  are  produced 
and  exported. 

Owing  to  the*  drought  which  materially  reduced  the  crops 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
by  a  decree  dated  September  12,  1919  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  corn,  rice,  millet,  cassava,  potatoes,  beans,  bananas,  white  and 
sweet  potatoes,  st&rch,  fowls,  and  coal.  The  decree  covers  in  a 
general  way  all  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  country. 

The  export  of  castor  beans  has  largely  increased,  and  at  this 
time  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  their  cultivation,  to  which 
none  was  previously  given.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  industry  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  one. 

.  A  large  sugar  company  has  expended  more  than  2,000,000 
dollars  in  erecting  an  extensive  plant,  providing  buildings  for 
the  employees,  and  clearing  for  cultivation  large  tracts  of  land, 
principally  in  the  plains  of  the  Cul-de-S^c.  This  company  gives 
employment  to  about  1,500  laborers,  in  addition  to  the  skilled 
workmen. 

Two  other  large  sugar  plants  will  be  established  sttiortly  in 
the  Quartiermorin  and  Fort  Laliberte. 

An  experimental  farm  has  been  established  at  Thor,  commune 
of  Port-au-Prince,  by  the  Government.  A  number  of  boai^er 
students,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  department  of  state, 
are  already  attending  the  agricultural  courses  given  at  the  farm, 
and  a  circular  has  been  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  municipal. 
Ities  throughout  the  country  requesting  them  to  send  additional 
students.     The  boarding  rate  is  only  |11.  per  month. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Rockwell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Sayler,  Chief 
Engineer,  have  made  an  extensive  report  on  a  project  for  the 
irrigation  of  a  large  territory  in  the  region  of  Cul-de-^Sac.  The 
cost  of  building  a  modern  system  of  irrigation  in  this  region  is 
put  at  1,400,000  gourdes. 

The  Government  will  undertake  at  once  extensive  irrigation 
work  in  the  'plains  of  L'Arcachaie  and  Leogane. 

An  analysis  made  in  France  of  the  seeds  of  the  sand-box  tree 
(Huracrepitans)  has  shown  that  a  much,  larger  quantity  of  oil 
can  be  extracted  from  these  seeds  than  from  the  castor  beans. 
Should  the  sand-box  oil  prove  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  industry 
as  the  castor  oil — and  some  experts  believe  it  will — Haiti  would 
largely  benefit  by  the  discovery  of  this  new  vegetal  product,  for 
the  tree  thrives  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Carib- 
bean Agency  of  New  York,  whereby  the  latter  receives  for  a 
period  of  nine  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  gathering  the 
bark  of  all  the  mangroves  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
communes  of  Fort  Liberte,  Terrier  Rouge,  Caracol,  and  Limon- 
ade;  the  Caribbean  Agency  agreed  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton 
of  bark  exported. 

TRADE    WITH   THE   UMTED   STATES. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  shows  considerable  progress, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Ameiicmi  uroods  Kxportfi  to 

Yeiirii  Imported  the   Infted   Stateei 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 


13.937.359 

$525,947 

4,498.449 

790.579 

5.358,761 

813,713 

7.271,999 

800.178 

6.640,265 

874.731 

5,540.705 

691.807 

3.184,618 

1,542.836 

6.542.979 

2.560.340 

7.370,396 

4^34,531 

8.359,922 

4,815.544 

In  1917,  Haiti  exported  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  as 
follows: 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines.  |1.539;  Cocoa,  or  cacao, 
crude,  $406,068;  Coffee,  $2,311,618;  Copper,  and  manufactures  of, 
$8,768;    Cotton:   Unmanufactured,    $$75,956. 

Dyewoods.  in   a  crude  state,  $594,714. 

Fertilizers.  $6,809;  Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  un- 
manufactured— 6isal    grass.    $18,497;    Fruits    and   nuts.    $3,243. 

Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  sikins),  raw  or  uncured,  $251,530; 
Honey.   $93,644. 

Oil    cake.    $3,401;    Oils,    $75,972. 

Seeds,    $322,778;    Sugar-Cane.    $164. 

Wax,    $17,098;    Wool,    and   manufactures    of.    $78,383. 

Haiti  imported  American  products  in  1918,  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implements,  and  parts  of,  $24,710;  Asbestos,  manu- 
factures  of,    $11,575. 
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Blacking',  shoe  past'C,  etc,  $15,448:  Brass,  manufactures  of 
$9,909;  Breadstuff s,  $165,793;  Brusihes.  $2,677;  Button's,  and  parts 
of,    $3,730. 

Candles,  $6,071;  Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $227,220; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,879;  Cement,  hydraulic,  $83,473; 
Chemical,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicln^s^  $64,964;  Coal  and  coke,  $11,- 
924;  Copper,  and  (manufactures  of,  $33,365;  Cotton,  and  manufac- 
tures  of,    $2,696,510. 

lEarthen,    stone,    and    china    ware,    $34,308. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  etc.,   $146,311. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $253,549:  Fish.  $200,645; 
Fruit  and   nuts,    $13,263;    Furniture   of  metal,    $3,798. 

Class    and    glassware,    $17,739;    Grease,    lubricating,    $5,834. 

Hats,   $17,028. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of  $24,913;  Instruments,  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  purposes,  $3,409;  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  $1558.196. 

Jewelry.  $1,149. 

Lamps  (except  electric),  $6,861;  Lea'ther  and  manufactures  of, 
$176.0<64. 

Mlatches,  $8,375;  Meat  and  dairy  products,  $572,059;  Musical  in- 
struments,  and  parts   of,    $3,760. 

Naval  stores,  $5,005;  Nickel,  nickef  oxide,  and  matt«,  $42;  No- 
tions,   net.  otherwise    classified.    $11,165. 

Ookurfi,    $6,523;    Oilcloth   and   linoleum.    $13,088;   Oils,    $250,797. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes,  $31,632;  Paper  and 
manufactures  of.  $68,893;  Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc..  7,766:  Phono- 
graphs, graph ophon<es,  and  gramaphones,  and  records,  and  materials 
for,    $7,709;    Photographic    goods,    $6,884;    Plated    ware,    $4,580. 

Roofing  felt  and   similar  material,   $4,433. 

Shoe  findings,  $27,105;  Silk,  manufactures  of,  $7,753;  Soap, 
$746,426;  Spices,  $6,242;  Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  etc.,  $90,731: 
Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufaictures  of,  $1,591;  Sugar,  refined. 
$6,185;  Surg'ical  appliances  (not  Including  instruments),  $6,131: 
Suspenders   and   garters.    $5,028. 

Tobacco,   and    manufactures    of,    $210,684;   Toys,    $2,133. 

Vegetables,   $11,683. 

Wood  and  manufactures  of,  $184,044;  Wool  and  manufactures 
of,   $8,544. 

« 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1917,  amounted  to  $15,826,34.  Of 
this,  $8,606,055  were  the  imports  and  $7,220,289  the  exports. 
The  chief  countries  of  export  were:  United  States,  $3,926,953; 
France,  $3,023,691;  and  United  Kingd6m,  $61,182.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  were:  Coffee,  46,384,084  pounds,  valued 
at  $4,620,553;  logwood  and  logwood  extract,  93,574,169  pounds, 
valued  at  $769,679:  cocoa.  3.891,997  pounds,  $489,694;  cotton, 
2,517.880  pounds.  $355,367;  honey.  1,760,998  pounds,  $191,095; 
goatskins,  355,090  pounds,  $181,884;  hides,  355,587  pounds, 
?109,621;  lignum-vitae,  15,592,106  pounds,  $107,112;  cotton 
seed,  3,731,754  pounds.  $76,808;  corn,  1,114,202  pounds,  $53.- 
516;  cotton  oil,  940.911  pounds,  $53,023;  castor  beans,  853,467 
pounds,  $49,540.  The  principal  countries  of  imports  were  United 
States,  $7,478,228,  nearly  87  per  cent,  of  the  total;  France, 
$395,317;   and  United  Kingdom.  $591,777. 

The  steamship  Juno  left  Port-au-Prince  in  March.  1919. 
with  a  cargo  of  5,000  sacks  of  sugar.  This  was  the  first  export 
of  Haitian  sugar  since  the  declaration  of  independence. 

SmPPING. 

The  several  steamship  lines  operating  vessels  between  Haiti 
and  the  foreign  ports  have  resumed  their  regular  service.   Among 
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them  is  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  one  of  the  most 
important  lines  touching  at  Haitian  ports.  Steamers  of  this  com- 
pany usually  go  from  New  York  to  Amsterdam,  via  the  West 
Indies.  The  service  is  bimonthly,  both  freight  and  passenger. 
The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  maintains  a  monthly 
passenger  and  cargo  service  between  Havre,  France,  and  the 
principal  Haitian  ports.  The  Raporel  Line,  has  a  bimonthly 
service  between  New  York  and  all  the  Haitian  ports. 

The  first  direct  steamship  service  between  Great  Brit'aln  and 
Haiti  since  1899  began  November  12,  1919. 

CUSTOM  REGVIiATIONS. 

Requirements  for  shipping  documents  are  as  follows: 
Six  copies  of  each  invoice  are'  required  to  be  presented  for 
certification,  the  consul  retaining  four  copies  and  returning  two 
to  the  shipper,  who  must  send  one  to  the  consignee  by  the  boat 
which  carries  the  shipment.  Each  copy  of  the  invoice  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which  must  also 
be  certified  by  the  consul.  Packages  must  bear  consecutive 
numbers,  the  net  weight  in  pounds,  the  counter  marks,  and  the 
name  or  initials  of  consignees.  The  declaration,  invoices,  and 
bills  of  lading,  as  well  as  all  other  papers  used  in  connection 
with  the  manifest,  should  bear  the  same  marks,  names  and 
countermarks.  Shipments  of  cordage  and  beer  require  a  certific 
ate  of  origin  (English  or  French)  from  the  manufacturers.  No 
special  form  is  provided  for  such  certificates,  which  must  be 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  and  certified  by  the  consul  to- 
gether  with  the  invoice.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  certifying 
set  of  six  consular  invoices  and  six  bills  of  lading,  and  50  cents 
for  legalization  or  vise  of  certificate  or  origin.  Consular  blanks 
cost  6  cents  per  set  of  six.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  consular  vise 
fee  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  collected  at  port  of  destination, 
from  the  consignee. 

Haiti  has  the  following  consulates    in    the    United    States: 
Boston,  Mass.;   New  Orleans,  La.;   New  York,.  N.  Y.;    Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

FINANdE. 

The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  was  $3,999,^ 
646  gourdes  for  the  revenues  and  3,057,803  gourdes  for  the 
expenditures.  The  expenditures  were  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  Department  of  foreign  relations,  48,240  gourdes  and 
$87,973;  treasury  and  commerce,  649,530  gourdes  and  $11,949; 
interior,  491,049  gourdes  and  $1,204,191;  public  works,  226,900 
gourdes  and  $464,730;  agriculture,  37,872  gourdes  and  $8,288; 
public  instruction,  1,490,691  gourdes  and  $41,116;  justice  842,- 
180  gourdes  and  $35,772;  worship,  40,681  gourdes  and  $59,850; 
bank,  59,696  gourdes  and  $45,639;  expenses  collector  general's 
department,  95,850  gourdes  and  $148,717;  and  public  debt,  16,- 
958  gourdes  and  $949,578. 

A  law   promulgated   on  September   2,   1919,  authorized   the 
President  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in 
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charge  of  the  public  departments  credits  totaling  4,602J74 
gourdes  and  $3,748,498.  These  credits,  which  will  be  employed 
to  cover  departmental  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
20,  are  distributed  as  follows:^  Foreign  relations,  46,140  gourdes 
and  $89,277;  finances  and  'commerce,  814,180  gourdes  and 
$9,688;  interior,  494,727  gourdes  and  $1,306,788;  public  works, 
223,900  gourdes,  and  $622,380;  agriculture,  60,236  gourdes  and 
$8,110;  public  instruction,  1,652,665  gourdes  and  $65,969; 
Justice,  1,069,935  gourdes  and  $31,772;  worship,  40,680  gourdes 
and  $59,850;  public  debt  reserve  fund,  $1,000,000;  various  gov- 
ernmental services  200,309  gourdes  and  $554,573. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  by  which  the  whole  foreign  debt 
of  Haiti  is  to  be  taken-  over  by  American  interests.  The  finances 
of  the  country  are  now  undpr  American  supervision,  and  the 
negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  the  debt  were  initiated  by  the 
financial  adviser,  Mr.  John  Molhenny,  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Haiti,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  about  120,000,000  francs,  and 
is  mostly  held  in  France.  The  internal  obligations  amount  to 
about  $7,000,000  and  the  loan  made  by  the  City  National  Bank 
would  cover  also  about  five  million  dollars  for  the  development 
of  the  country. 

BANKING. 

The  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Republique  of  Haiti  (National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti)  is  the  principal  banking  institu- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  established  in  1910,  with  a  paid 
capital  of  ten  million  francs.  In  1916,  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  bought  the  control  of  the  bank. 

The  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  well-known  French  financial  cor- 
poratiion  will  soon  estabheh  a  branch  In  Port-au-Prince. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  to  establish  a  bran!ch  office  in  Port-s^u-Prince  and 
transact  a  general  banking  business  in  the  country. 

The  Banque  Nationale  d''Haiti  (National  Bank  of  Haiti), 
has  been  authorized  by  the  council  of  state  to  issue  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  20  millions  gourdes. 

The  Gourde,  or  dollar,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  1  dollar. 
Is  the  standard  value  of  Haiti.  There  are  also  nickel  coins  of 
50.  20,  10  and  5  centime  pieces,  and  bronce  of  3,  2,  and  1 
centime  pieces. 

The  money  in  circulation  consists  of  paper  money,  8,289,812 
gourdes;  nickel  coins.  7,000.000  gourdes;  bronze  coins.  225,000 
gourdes;  total,  15,514,812  gourdes. 

Banking  Holidays*. 

January  1.  New  Year's  Day;  Independence  Day;  April  1, 
Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday,  May  1,  Agriculture  Day 
(Labor  Day);  May  13,  Ascension  Day;  June  3,  Corpus  Christi; 
August  15,  Assumption;  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day;  November 
2,  All  Souls'  Day;  December  25,  Christmas  Day. 
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COMMUXICATIOXS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Haiti  is  64  miles. 

From  Port-au-Prince  to  Lake  Assu^i  (a  distance  of  28  miles), 
and  to  L^ogane,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  a  light  railway  has  been 
constructed.  •  A  concession  was  granted  the  "National  Railroad 
Company  of  Haiti,*'  for  a  railroad  from  Cape  Haiti  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  it  is  now  in  construction.  Port-au-Prince  has  5 
miles  of  tramway.  ^ 

The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  projected 
railway  line  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Mariani  has  completed  his 
work. 

A  recent  decree  appropriated  a  further  sum  of  $2,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  being  constructed  betVeen  Thomazeau, 
Mirebalais,  and  Hinche. 

Under  date  of  September  18,  1919,  the  first  delivery  of  a  bag 
of  dispatches  by  an  airplane  at  Port-au-Prince  took  place.  This 
was  the  first  air  mail  trial  ever  attempted  in  Haiti. 

'A  presidential  decree  of  September  6,  1919.  appropriated  a 
sum  of  $25,000  for  the  construction  of  a  road  linking  the  town 
of  Ennery  and  Hinche  through  St.  Michel  and  Maissade. 

PRINClPAli   DEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  of  Port-au- 
Prince: 

Hard^Tar« 

H.  Brteson;  Dellnois  y  Co.;  Th.  Doasows;  Borbes  y  Edeline; 
Augusto  Gabriel;  Eduardo  Gabriel;  V.  Nevete;  H.  Prfezeau;  Koux 
y  Co.:  Salomon. 

Dresaunakers. 


R.  Bastien;  H.  Clarier;  Chapoteau  v  Co.;  A.  L.  Guerin;  A.  Guyot 
y  Co.';  Nord  Fr.  Joseph;  Ph.  Kieffer;  Moliere;  Panison;  G.  Serre. 

Perfumery. 

Oreste  BaJlonl;  A.  Guyot  y  Co.;  PhlUipp  Karlation;  Alatteia  y 
Co.;  Arturo  Rosso. 

Notions. 

Aux  arm«s  ide  Paris;  Orestes  Ballonl;  Bibliotheque  Haitianne; 
H.  Brisison;  Delinols  y  Co.;  H.  Dossows;  Borboos  \y  Kdelin«;  Augus- 
to Gabriel;  Eduardo  Gabriel;  A.  Guyot  y  Co. 

Dry    Goods. 

.    Remy  Basti«n;   A.   y   E.   Boutin;    Enri<iU'e    Brisson;    Chapoteau   y 
Co.;  eliz  Cheriez;  L.  d'Espinose;  Oh.  Gauthier;  Lucas  Oloffson  y  Co. 

Glassivare. 

Enri&ue  Brisson  ;  Chapoteau  y  Co.;  Felix  Cheriez;  Delinols  y 
Co.;  D'Ennery  Dejoie;   Evans  y  Co.;   Fritz  Jaeger;   H.   Prezeaw. 

Dmsfflsta. 

.     ^  ,  "682-182 

Bayard;  Central;   L.   Parisot;   Loul   Saint:  Nouvelle;   F.   Sejourn^. 

Hardiprare    Store. 

Green  Knaebel  y  Co.;  Carlos  Mews;  F.  E.  Mews;  L.  Mews  y  Co.; 
P.  E.  Palnson;  L.   Peloux  y  Co.;   Enrique   Starch  y  Co. 
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Bookfi    and    Stationery. 

Aux  a;rm««  d€  ParJs;  BIblioth6que  Haltienne;  Alberto  Horell«; 
Moderaa;   M.   Robelin. 

Cklnatvare. 

Enrique  Brl»8on;  Chapoteau  y  Co.;  Felix  Chertez;  D'Ennery 
J>ejoi«;  Delinola  y  Co.;  Evans  y  Co.;  Fritz  Jaeger;  Clebi6  Martin; 
H.   Pr^ceau. 

Importers    and    Exporter*. 

Adolf o  Allien;  Reony  Bavtien;  A.  y  E.  Boutin;  Victor  Bouav: 
Enri&ue  Bri&son;  H.  Brisson;  Jor^e  Coby;  Chapoteau  y  Co.;  Felix 
Cheriez:  D.  Ennery  Deioie*.  I>e1inoiR  y  Co.:  Tli.  Dobsou-s;  Borhes  w 
Edeline;  L.  ESspinosa;  I'::duardo  Ks-'-eve  y  Co.:  Etienne  e  hljos;  An- 
dres Faubert;  Aususto  Gabriel;  Ch.  Gauthier;  H.  H.  Gordon;  F. 
Hermann  y  Co.:  A.  Holelle:  G.  Kietel  v  Co.:  Ph.  Kleffer  y  Co.: 
V.  L.  Langendon;  Langruendonk  ly  Co.;  L.  Laraque;  H.  L.aville;  N. 
Lemoyne  y  Co.;  A.  Litorelle  y  Co.;  Clebi6  Martin;  Carlos  Mews; 
L.  Mews  y  Co.;  Emmahuel  Molses  y  Hnos;  Volclns  Nerette;  J.  R. 
Nortz  y.Co.;  Oloffson  Lucas  ly  Co.;  P.  E.  Painson;  L.  Peloux  y  Co.; 
Hduardo  Polynice;  Enrique  Prezean:  G.  Revest;  A.  Rlcco;  Rouro  <y 
Co.;  Hnos  Sommonds;  Enrique  Starch  y  Co.;  H.  y  A.  Stecher;  Jus- 
tino  Thomas.  4 


HONDURAS. 


Honduras  is  the  third  largest  of  the  Central  American 
Repuhlics  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
but  more  sparcely  populated.  It  has  an  area  of  46,250  sq. 
miles,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  is  has  a  popula. 
tion  of  553,446  inhabitants. 

Honduras  adopted  the  unitary,  republican  'form  of  gov- 
ernment  when  she  seceeded  from  the  Central  American  Fed- 
eration. The  constitution  expressly  provided,  however,  that 
the  said  instrument  should  not  bar  the  Republic  from  again 
becoming  a  State  of  the  Federation,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion may  at  any  time,  for  that  purpose,  be  abolished  or  amended 
by    Congress. 

The  usual  division  of  the  Government  into  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches  is  retained.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  the  only  branch  of  Congress,  and  consist  of  42 
members.  They  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four 
years  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  10,000  inuaDltants. 
The  Chamber  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

All  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  or  over  18  years  of  age, 
married,  and  who  read  and  write,  have  the  vote.  Congress 
meets  annually  at  the  capital.  Tegucigalpa,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  for  a  period  of  60  days.  This  may  be  extended 
40  days  at  its  discretion  or  at  that  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, who  may  also  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  either  the  President 
or  Vice-President,  three  designados  are  elected  to  take  their 
places. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  be  reelected  for 
the  next  consecutive  'term,  .A  Cabinet  of  six  ministers  assists 
the  President.  They  are  appointed  by  him  but  responsible 
to  Congress. 

President  Francisco  Bertrand,  whose  term  expired  in  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  was  overthrow^n  by  a  revolution  In  September 
1919.  He  fled  and  left  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry.  On  October  5,  1919,  the  Vice-President,  Francisco 
Bogran,  was  sworn  as  acting  President  and  organized  his 
Cabinet.  He  called  an  election  and  general  Rafael  L6pez  Gu- 
tierrez was  elected  President,  with  Dr.  Jas6  Maria  Ochoa  Ve- 
iwzquez    as    Vice-President.     Both    of    them    were    inaugurated. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

Honduras  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  although  it 
is  certain  to  have  mineral  resonro^^s. 
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About  700  mines  in  all  have  been  denounced.  Denounce, 
ments  have  been  made  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  kaolin, 
crystal,  iron,  opals,  marble,  saltpeter,  aluminum,  chalk,  coal, 
antimony,   zinc,   nickel,   and    asphalt. 

While  numerous  mining  claims  are  held,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  develop  many  of  them,  there  is  only  one  im- 
portant  mining  property  being  operated  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.*s  mine 
at  San  Juancito.  This  long-established  American  company  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  its  record  of  silver  production  is 
probably  the  best  for  any  silver  mine  in  Central  America  dur- 
ing modern  times.  In  addition  to  its  Roeario  properties  at 
San  Juancito  the  company  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
prospecting  concessions  at  Chile  Mountain,  Guasucaran,  De. 
partment  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  Santa  Ros^  de  Potosi,  Depart- 
ment of  Choluteca.  The  Chile  Mountain  concession,  located 
about  20  miles  east  of  San  Juancito,  was  prospected  during 
1916,  but  without  sufficient  encouraging  results  to  make  fur- 
ther investigation  desirable.  Development  work  was  also  car- 
ried forward  in  the  Guasucaran  and  Santa  Rosa  de  Potoi^ 
prosperties. 

Dividend  payments  for  the  calendar  year  1917  totaled  $400,- 
000  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  $2,000,000  stock  outstanding. 

A  number  of  other  properties  are  being  or  have  been 
operated  in  a  small  way  during  recent  years.  The  'Santa  Lucia 
Mine  near  Tegucigalpa,  a  famous  producer  during  the  Spanish 
period,  is  now  under  the  management  of  local  interests.  It 
is  claimed  that  large  returns  could  be  realized  from  in:s  prop- 
erty, if  it  were  extensively  developed.  The  Socorro  Mine,  in 
the  district  near  Tegueigalpa,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
300  acres  and  produces  gold  and  silver,  is  the  property  of  the 
Socorro  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  a  British  concern  capitalized 
at  120,250.  The  Antigua  Gold-Copper  Co.,  an  American  com- 
pany incorporated  in  1917,  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000, 
acquired  531  acres  at  Minas  de  Oro,  Department  of  Comayagua. 

Copper  ores  are  found  in  almost  every  Department  or  Hon- 
duras, but  the  mines  are  usually  small  and  development  has 
been  very  limited.  Thus  far  the  most  promising  deposits  have 
been  located  in  the  Departments  of  Teguicigalpa,  Comayagua, 
and  Yoro.  In  the  latter  Department  a  vein  is  said  to  have 
been  located  with  a  width  in  places  of  as  much  as  14  feet, 
extending,  it  is  claimed,  for  miles  and  giving  ores  "assaying 
15  to  16  per  cent,  copper." 

Mineral  traces  and  abandoned  Spanish  workings  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  Republic.  An  extensive  iron  deposit 
exists  at  Agalteca,  about  48  miles  northwest  of  Tegucigalpa, 
this  ore  body  being  said  to  contain  100,000,000  tons.  Efforts 
made  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  develop  this  ore  body, 
have  thus  far  been  unavailing.  Iron  is  found  in  other  sections 
of  the  mountain  ranges. 

Gold  washing  is  carried  on  In  many  of  the  streams,  and 
sometimes  1,000  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  are  dally  engaged 
in  the  work. 

The   rich    gold    and    silver   mines   of   the   Opoteca   region   in 
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the  Department  of  Comayagua  will  soon  be  actively  developed. 
An  automobile  road  to  Siguatepeque  and  the  Tojoa  is  now 
under  construction,  by  which  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  will  be  obtained. 

The  San  Antonio  Mine,  distant  about  30  miles  from  Tegu- 
cigalapa,  and  which  is  believed  to  contain  rich  deposits  of 
silver  ores,  is  being  worked  on  a  small  scale  by  Honduran 
capitalists  with  the  object  of  fully  determining  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  deposits  before  attempting  to  exploit  same  on  an 
extensive  scale.     Tlip  mine  was  formerly  very  productive. 

Under  a  contract  made  by  the  Executive  Power  with  Anto. 
nio  Rivas,  Rofoel  Alduviri  L.,  Casimiro  C&lix,  Antonio  M. 
CallejjCs,  and  Humberto  Ferrari  G.,  they  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  extract,  refine  and  export  petroleum,  coal,  naphtha, 
and  other  hydrocarbons  in  the  Departments  of  Col6n,  Olancho, 
El  Parafso,  and  the  Mosquitia  Territory.  Each  exploitation 
zone  will  have  an  area  of  1,600  hectares  and  is  t\}  be  surveyed 
by  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Executive.  The  concession- 
aires may  bring  into  the  country  free  of  duty  such  machinery 
and  utensils  as  may  be  necessary  for  use  in  the  work.  They 
also  have  the  right  to  use  Government-  lands  and  the  timber 
found  thereon  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  required  for  the 
extablishment  and  development  of  the  business.  The  sale  and 
export  of  the  products  produced  are  exempt  from  Government 
taxes  and  duties.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  sink  a  shaft 
at  least  2,000  meters  deep  within  two  years  from  the  approval 
of  the  contract  by  Congress,  and  to  cede  to  the  Government 
10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  out  put  of  crude  petroleum  or  other 
hydrocarbons  that  it  may  extract.  The  rights  acquired  may  be 
transferred  to  any  person  or  company,  but  in  no  case  to  for- 
eign Governments  or  States  corporations.  ^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  1919,  three  American 
enginieers,  employed  by  the  Honduras  Petroleum  Co.  to  pros- 
pect its  petroleum  concession  in  the  Departments  of  Coma- 
yagua, Yoro,  Atlantida,  and  Cortes,  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 
Two  of  these  enginieers  will  have  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  highway  from  Siguatepeqiie  to  the  South  bank  of  the 
Yojoa  Lake.  Eighteen  kilometers  of  this  road  have  been 
opened  to  public  service.  The  duration  of  the  contract  is  25 
years,  and  the  concessionaires  or  their  successors,  even  thought 
they -be  foreigners,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  has  granted  concessions  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Henderson  for  the  production,  exploitation,  refining,  and  ex- 
portation of  oil,  coal,  naphtha,  and  other  minerals  discovered 
in  the  Departments  of  Teguicigalpa,  Olancho,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Mosquitia. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  the  exploitation  of  nitrate 
deposits  in  the  Departments  of  La  Paz,  Intubuca,  Comayague, 
Gracias,  and  Teguicigalpa.. 

AGRICUIiTUBAIi  PRODUCTS. 

The  territory*  of  the  Republic  is  mountainous  throughout, 
and  resembles  that  of  Costa  Rica,  with   a  similar  diversity  of 
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climate,  soil  and  products.  Its  large  and  fertile  plateaus  and 
valleys  produce  nearly  all  the  tropical  crops  and  offer  excellent 
pasturage  to  cattle.  The  plain  of  Comayagua  is  40  nailes  (65 
kilometers)  in  length.  Mahogany  is  the  most  important  wood 
of  the  several  varieties  contained  in  the  forests.  While  coffee, 
cocoanuts,  rubber,  indigo,  cattle,  hides,  and  other  agricuituarl 
products  are  shipped,  bananas  are  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port.  Considerable  quantities  of  sarsaparilla,  for  which  Hon. 
duras  is  noted,  are  exported  annually  .to  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  zone  tributary  to  and  through  which 
the  National  Railways  of  Honduras .  padses  could  be  made  to 
produce  annually  2,400,000  bunches  of  bananas,  12,000  tons 
of  dyewoods,  and  10,000  tons  of  corozo  nuts.  That  section 
of  Honduras  contains  large  quantities  of  cork,  which  could 
be  easily  collected  and  made  ready  for  export  to  the  marekts 
of  the  United   States  and  Europe. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  Honduras.  This  company  had  in- 
vested  over  $7,000,000  in  the  Republic,  this  including  $917,130 
in  lands,  $849,641  in  cultivation;  $805,028,  in  houses  and 
other  buildings;  $,777,408,  in  railways;  $253,651,  in  wharves 
and  lighters,  etc.  The  company  owns  18,435  acres  of  improved 
and  144,702  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  leased  170  acres 
of  improved  and  16,938  acres  of  unimproved  land.  Of  the  land 
under  cultivation,  12,914  acres  were  used  for  raising  bananas; 
97  acres  for  coconuts,  and  21  acres  for  rubber.  In  addition, 
1,531-  acres  were  used  for  pasturing  live  stock,  420  head  of 
cattle,  977  mules  and  horses,  and  143  animals  being  owned. 
The  railway  and  tramway  lines  serving  the  company's  prop- 
erties   totaled   183   miles,  and   9   miles,   respectively   . 

In  addition  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  extensive  plantations 
are  owned  by  Vaccaro  Bros,  g^  Co.,  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co., 
etc.     There   are   also   a   number   of   Independent   planters. 

Up  to  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet,  the  banana  in 
Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of  tne  country. 
The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  for  export  is  confined  to  the  rich, 
hot  lands  along  the  north  coast  and  not  extending  farther 
inland  at  any  point  than  50  or  75  miles.  The  main  shipping 
points  are  Puerto  Cortes,  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo. 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hil]  country  at  altitudes  of 
from    1,500   to   3,000    feet    (about   500    to   1,000   meters). 

Honduras  would  become  a  great  producer  of  sugar  if  there 
were  better  means  of  communication  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  yield  of  cocoanuts  in  Honduras  is  esteadily  increasing 
and  planting  is  going  on  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  near- 
by islands.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  from  the  Bay  Islands, 
which  produce  over  10,000,000  nuts.. 

The  President  promulgated  recently  a  law  under  which  the 
Government  offers  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  Henequ^n 
(cabulla  sisal),  and  other  fibrous  plants  recommended  by  the 
Department/ of  agriculture,  the  cultivation  to  be  made  at  places 
indicated  or  approved  by  the  Department. 

No  bounty  will  be  paid  unless  5  or  more  hectares  are  culti- 
vated,  each   hectare  to  contain   not   less   than   2,500   plants   not 
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more  than  4,000,  the  distance  between  the  plants  to  be  such  as 
experience  has  proved  to  be  proper.  The  bounty  offered  is  15 
pesos  per  hectare,  one  half  of  which  is  due  one  year  after  the 
plant  is  set  out  and  the  remainder  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
leaves  for  the  production  of  fibre.  Persons  engaging  in  this 
industry  under  said  law  are  exempt  from  national  and  municipal 
taxes,  customs  duties  on  imports  of  machinery  and  supplies  di- 
rectly  used  in  connection  with  the  industry,  and  from  export 
duties  on'  fiber  shipped  abroad. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  low  coast  land  adapted  to 
tropical  fruits,  a  great  part  of  Honduras  is  admirably  suited 
the  raising  of  cattle.  Most  of  th«  interior  is  excellent  grazing 
country,  said  to  rival  the  plains  of  Argentina.  With  its  even 
climate  and  ever-growing  vegetation  cattle  thrive  almost  with, 
out  care. 

Owing  to  the  present  slight  demand  only  ^  few  cattle  find 
their  way  out  to  the  coast,  merely  sufficient  to  supply  the  local 
demand  for  beef  and  the  limited  number  exported  on  foot,  princi- 
pally  to  Belize,  British  Honduras.  There  has,  therefore,  been 
but  little  incentive  to  develop  the  industry  and  practically  no 
effort  made  to  improve  the  breed  or  to  produce  any  great  num- 
ber. Native  cattle  are  generally  small,  not  weighing  over  400 
to  500  pounds.  These  can  be  purchased  and  brought  to  the 
coast  for  about  $26  a  head  (United  States  currency).  However, 
the  number  now  produced  is  considerable  even  with  the  limited 
demand. 

A  liberal  estimate  for  the  existing  herds  is  about  500,00 
head. 

The  cohune  or  corozo  nut  industry  dates  out  from  the 
World  War.  W^ith  the  demand  for  combating  the  use  of  poison 
gas  in  the  war,  it  was  found  that  the  shell  of  the  cohune  nut 
when  carbonized,  acted  as  a  preventive  against  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  gas.  The  United  States  Government  organized 
the  machinery  for  handling  the  industry  on  a  large  scale,  but 
Vith  the  termination  of  the  war  the  demand  ceased.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  the  cohune  nut  for  war  purposes,  however,  served  to 
bring  to  light  an  industry  which  may  be  permanent,  namely,  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

The  cohune  or  corozo  nut  is  a  product  of  the  manaca  palm, 
indigenous  to  tropical  countries,  and  is  found  mostly  on  low, 
damp  lands,  along  creeks  and  rivers.  It  thrives  best  in  the 
deep  forest,  and  the  greatest  supply  is  found  in  virgin  forest 
lands  in  Honduras. 

The  oil  is  high  grade,  said  to  be  superior  to  ooconut  oil,  and 
finds  a.  ready  sale  for  cooking  purposes,  the  preparation  of  foods, 
or  any  use  to  which  a  good  cooking  oil  may  be  put.  * 

Honduras  is  said  to  be-  at  present  the  most  important  source 
of  cohune  nuts  in  Central  America.  The  greatest  supply  is  found 
on  the  lowlands  toward  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north  coast. 

FISHING. 

Honduras  waters  from  Trujillo  to  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  com- 
prise one  of  the  richest  maritime  fish  producing  zones  in  the 
world.     These  waters  also  abound  in  turtles,  including  the  ma- 
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rfne,  green,  and  other  varieties,  as  well  as  shellfish,  such  as 
periwinkles  and  crabs.  The  zone  referred  to  offers  remarkable 
natural  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  a  company  to  engage 
in  fishing  and  preparing  the  catch  for  the  market.  The  fisher- 
men of  Bahia  Islands  could  supply  the  labor  for  such  an  un. 
dertaking  in  so  far  as  providing  the  sea  food  is  concerned,  and 
the  ports  of  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  and  Granaja  could  be  used  as 
factory  sites. 

MANUFACTURING. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Promotion  of  the  Hon- 
duras Government  show  that  the  industrial  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Department  of  Tegucigalpa.  Two  small 
shoemaking  plants;  two  small  soap  and  candle  factories,  three 
makers  of  bottled  soft  drinks;  one  ice  plant,  two  small  breweries; 
one  factory  making  sugar  and  rum;  one  small  gristmill;  one 
small  sawmill;  two  small  cigar  and  cigarette  factories;  one  hat 
factory;  two  brick  factories;  one  marble  yard;  two  small  bakeries; 
one  small  candy  factory;  one  leather. working. 

Department  of  Atlantida: — One  factory  of  soda  water;  two 
soft  drink  and  two  ice  factories,  and  one  distillery. 

Department  of  Valle: — One  soap,  and  four  soda  water  fac- 
tories; one  ice  factory,  and  one  tanning  plant. 

Department  of  Choluteca: — Four  soft-drink  bottling  estab- 
lishments;  one  brick  and  cement  factory;  one  tanyard,  and  two 
stills. 

Department  of  Cortes: — One  soap  and  candle  fatcory;  two 
distilleries;  one  soft  drink,  and  three  ice  factories. 

Department  of  La  Paz: — ^Two  distilleries,  and  one  wine  fac- 
tory. 

Department  of  Islas  de  Bahia: — One  soft-drink  factory;  one 
ice  making  and  ice  cream,  and  two  boat-building  yards. 

Department  of  El  Paralso: — Four  stills  and  one  soft-drink 
factory. 

Department  of  Copan: — ^Thirteen  factories  making  cigars,  and 
four  stills. 

Department  of  Col6n: — One  ice  factory. 

Department  of  Yoro: — Three  stills. 

Department  of  Santa  B&rbara: — Five  stills;  one  sawmill,  and 
one  soap,  candle,  and  ice  factory  combined. 

Department  of  Ocotepeque: — One  gristmill,  and  one  still. 

Department  of  Olancho: — Two  straw-hat  factories,  and  two 
stills. 

Department  of  Gracias:  One  straw-hat  factory,  and  two  stills. 

Department  of  Intabuca: — One  hat  factory  (straw  or  palm), 
and  one  still. 

Department  of  Comayagua: — ^Four  stills. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  Ing. 
Ruben  Bermudez  H.  to  establish  a  flour  mill  in  San  Pedro  Sula 
to  operate  for  the  period  of  10  years,  with  a  capacity  for  mill- 
ing 25  barrels,  of  200  pounds  each,  of  wheat  daily,  the  plant 
to  be  exempt  from  all  fiscal  or  municipal  taxes  in  operation  or 
to  be  established  during  the  term  of  the  concession. 
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The  Government  has  also  granted  privileges  and  concessions 
for  the  establishments  of  the  following  new  factories:  In  La 
Ceiha,  one  of  perfumes  of  all  kinds;  in  San  Pedro  iSula,  of 
perfumes,  sugar,  and  alcohols;  in  the  Department  of  Cortes,  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  both  strong  and  light  wines;  and  a  shoe  factory 
with  a  tannery  for  hides  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula 

FORKING  TRADE 

Covering  the  10-year  period  from  1907-8  to  1916-17,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Honduras  amounted  to  $76,088,713  Amer- 
ican money;  made  up  of  imports,  $44,375,520,  and  ex- 
ports,    $31,713,1SL3. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1919,  4,038  tons  of 
merchandise  were  imported  through  Amapala  in  39  vessels,  37 
of  which  were  United  States  ships  and  2  British.  During  this 
same  period  500  tons  of  products  were  exported,  597,997  pounds 
of  coffee  constituting  the  major  part  of  the  shipments.  Of  the 
total  coffee  exportation  50  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  Havre,  over 
48  per  cent,  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  remaining  amount  to 
London.  Bullion  value  at  $873,533  an(l  concentrates  valued  at 
$63,642  were  exported  to  New  York.  Small  quantities  of  indigo', 
hides  and  skins,  and  ruTiber  were  also  shipped. 

The  Hundurean  products  exported  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  were  as  follows: 

Chemicals,   drugs,   dyes,   and  medicines.   $130,012;   Coffee,   $38,828, 

Dyewoods.   in  a  crude  state.   $126,042.  ^  • 

Fruits  and  nuts   (except   fur  skins),   raw   or  uncured,   $233,867, 

India  rubber,   crude.    $13,880* 

Supar-Cane,    $809,071. 

Vegetable — Beans  and  lentils,   $5,902. 

Wood,   unmanufactured,    $13,574. 

Honduras  imported  the  following  products  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1918: 

Agricultural  impleanen'ts  and  parts  of,*  $27,998;  Aluminum,  and 
manufactures  of,  $190;  Animals,  $5,459;  Athletic  and  sporting  godds, 
$2,735. 

Blacking  (including  shoe  paste,  etc.),  $2,986;  Brass,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $7,634;  Breadstuffs,  $348,991;  Broom  icorn  manufactures 
of.   $10,787;   Bruslies.   $2,960;   Buttons,   and  parts  of,   $4,289. 

Candles.  $26,224;  Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles,  $51,904; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $4,030;  Cemen«t.  hydraulic,  $26,482* 
Chemicals,  drugs,  diyes,  and  medicines*  $193,517;  Ohe.wing  gum! 
$9,846;  Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of,  $2,360;  Coal*  and  coke 
$35,680;  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  etc.,  '$4,860;  Confectionery' 
$14,719;    Capper,    manufactures    of,    $10,808;    Cotton,    $1,261,208. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware.  $29,749;  Eg^,  $10,720;  Electrical 
machinery,    appliances,    etc.,    $44,753;    Explbslves,    $77,307. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of.  $30,560;  Fish,  $21,026-  Fla- 
voring extracts  and  fruit  juices,  $3,882;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $22,178- 
foy^il,"^®^  °'  (metal,  $3,306;  Furs,  etc..  dressed  and  manufactured' 
$89;   Glass  and   glassware.   $31,156;  Grease,    $4,317.  utacturea. 

Hats.    $17,539;  Hay,    $3,004. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  $42,086;  Instruments,  etc..  for 
scientific    purposes.    $5,312;    Iron    and    steel,   '$571,703. 

Lamps.  Chandeliers,  and  all  other  devices  for  illumlnatlne-  nnr- 
pose.j  (except  electric).  $6,623;  Lead,  and  manufactures  of.  $7  364- 
Leather.  $315,024;  Lime,  $1,882.  '    ♦'•^'**' 
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Malt,  12,957;  Matches,  $28,162;  Meat  and  dairy  products,  |160,866; 
Mu-sical    instruments,   and    parts   of.    $5,276. 

Notions,  not  elsewhere  specified,  $3,88g 

Oil-cloth  and  linoleum,   $6,262;  Oils,   $337,774. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes,  $41,998;  Paper,,  $106,798: 
Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax.  $8,932;  Pencils  and  pencil  leads,  $4,078; 
Perfumeries,  coometics,  and  o«ther  toilet  preparations,  $21,142;  Pho- 
nogrraphs,  grraphophones,  gramaphones,  records,  materials  for,  etc., 
$4,096;   Plumbago,   manufactures  of,   $4,508. 

Roofing    felt,    and    similar    materials.    $1,020;    Rosin,    $1,587. 

Salt,  $12,160:  Stioe  findings,  $3,277;  Silk,  manufactures  of.  $6,784; 
Silk,  artificial,  $4,463;  Soap.  $47,968;  Spices,  $3,848;  Spirits,  wines, 
malt  liquors,  and  other  beverages,  $71,759;  Stones,  and  manufactures 
of,  $449;  Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufaotoires  of,  $449;  Sugar,  refined, 
$402;    Surgical   appliances    (not    including    instruments),    $7,649. 

Tobacco,  cigarettes,   $3,691. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,   $8,183. 

Vegetables.  $50  913 

Wood,  $201,729;'  Wool,  manufactures  of.  $7,266. 

Zinc,  manufactures  of,  $150. 

CUSTOBf    REGULATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  requirements  for  shipments 
to  Honduras:  (Shippers  of  merchandise  to  Honduras  must  submit 
to  the  Consul  at  the  port  of  shipment  four  copies  of  an  invoice, 
made  out  in  Spanish,  stating  the.  name  and  the  address  of  the 
shipper,  class  and  name  of  the  vessel,  name  of  the  captain,  name 
of  the  consignee,  port  of  destination,  date  of  departure  of  the 
vessel;  marks,  number  of  each  packages,  gross  weight  of  each 
tn  kilos,  kind  of  each  package,  total  value  of  invoice,  giving  in. 
detail  value  of  each  package  or  lot  of  packages  of  uniform  con.-^ 
tents,  name  of  the  merchandise  contained  in  each  package,  weight 
and  origin*  of  goods,  and  their  value  in  American  currency,  and 
the  declaration  sworn  to  and  signed  by  the  shipper  as  to  weight, 
values,  etc.  In  case  of  wines  or  liquors,  the  percentage  of  alco. 
hoi  must  be  stated. 

Should  there  be  neither  Consul,  vice  consul,  nor  consular 
agent  at  the  port  of  shipment,  the  invoices  may  be  signed  by  a 
Consul  or  consular  agent  of  any  other  Central  American  Re. 
public,  or  any  other  friendly  nation,  and  the  signer  shall  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  charge  the  established  fees.  Should 
there  be  at  the  port  of  shipment  none  of  the  above  mentioned 
officials,  the  shipper  must  prepare  himself  three  copies  of  the 
invoice,  of  which  he  must  send  one  by  registered  mail,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  of  Honduras  and  another  to  the 
chief  of  customs  of  the  port  of  destination,  obtaining  from  the 
post  office  the  corresponding  receipts.  He  must  indicate  on  the 
envelopes  the  date  and  port  of  departure  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  port  of  destination.  The  third  copy  of  the  invoice,  toegther 
with  the  receipts  issued  by  the  post  office,  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  .consignee. 

Shipments  to  Honduras  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  commercial  invoice,  which  will  be  certificated  by  the  Con- 
sul, without  charge.  This  copy  is  forwarded  to  the  consignee 
for  presentation  at  the  Custom  House.  Steamship  companies  re- 
quire shippers  from  interior  points  to  furnish  two  copies  of  the 
commercial  invoice.  Goods  may  be  consigned  direct  or  "to  or- 
der."    'Separate  invoices  must  be  made  for  each  mark,  even  if 
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the  different  marks  represent  the  same  consignee.  Each  pack- 
age  should  be  numbered.  The  consular  fees  are:  For  certifying 
four  invoices,  not  exceeding  $25,  $1;  more  than  $25  but  not 
exceeding  $50,  $1.50;  more  than  $50  but  not  over  $100,  $3; 
more  than  $100  but  not  over  $500,  $6;  over  $500  but  not  over 
$1,000,  $10;  above  $1,000,  $10  for  the  first  $1,000  and  25 
cents  for  each  additional  $100  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  $10,000. 
Above  $10,000,  $32,50  plus  50  cents  for  each  additional  $100 
or  fraction  thereof.  For  certificate  of  loss  of  a  consular  in- 
voice, $2.     Invoice  blanks  are  sold  at  30  cents  per  set  of  four. 

There  are  Consuls  of  Honduras  at  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago, 
111.;  Detrlot,  Mich.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Diego,  Cai.;  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.;  Tampa,  Fla.;   and  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  month  is  allowed  after  arrival  of  goods  for  making 
•  Custom  House  entry.  iStorage  at  a  per  diem  rate  is  charged 
against  the  goods  after  the  lapse  of  this  period.  Goods  not 
trom  the  customhouse  after  two  years  are  sold  at  auction.  The 
storage  is  2  cents  per  half  kilo  for  the  next  month,  and  double 
this  charge  for  each  additional  month  or  fraction  thereof.  It  is 
customary  for  the  consignee  to  pay  these  charges,  but  disputes 
often  arise.     There  is  no  organized  private  storage  business  here. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  insurance  while  in  warehouse, 
if  desired.  The  rates  range  from  %  to  1  ^  per  cent.  The  charged 
of  both'  storage  and  insurance  are  borne  by  the  goods.  Goods 
never  arrive  in  Honduras  before  the  related  documents.  But  in 
case  of  loss  of  documents  they  can  be  replaced. 

All  packages  must  be  opened  in  the  customhouse  before 
delivery  to  the  drawee,  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
drawee's  examining  the  goods. 

If  bills  of  lading  are  made  to  the  order  of  the  consignee  he 
may  obtain  the  goods  without  producing  the  bills  of  lading,  but 
this  cannot  be  dotie  if  they  are  made  "to  order."  To  give  the 
exporter  absolute  control  of  the  goods  the  bills  of  lading  should 
be  made  out  '*to  order'*,  indorsed  in  blank,  and  kept  in  blank 
with  proper  instructions. 

A  law  of  the  National  Congress  of  February  17,  1919,  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  strong  or  light  alcoholic  liquors  in  bar- 
rels  or  other  containers  except  bottles.  Table  wines  are  excepted 
from  the  list. 

A  decree  of  the  National  Congress  dated  March  28,  prorogued 
the  one  which  permitted  the  importation  of  carbide  of  calcium 
in  solid  or  granulated  form,  carboline,  and  creoline  free  from 
government  and  city  taxes  for  five  years.  The  importation  of 
''Garrapaticida"  (Bug  poison)  and  similar  articles  is  permitted 
free  by  this  decree. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Honduras  a  steamship  service  has  been  established 
Detween  New  Orleans  and  the  eastern*  section  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Honduras. 

The  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.,  has  established  a  weekly  maritime 
freight  and  passenger  service  between  Puerto  Cortes,  Tela,  Ceiba, 
and  Trujillo.     One  of  the  vessels  of  this  company  leaves  Puerto 
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Cortes  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  visits  the  port*  mentioned,  and 
returns  to  the  port  of  departure  on  the  following  iSunday. 

NEW  TRADE-MABK  LAW. 

A  new  trade-mark  law  was  put  into  effect  from  August  1, 
1919.  Under  the  new  law  there  is  a  registration  fee  of  $50  gold 
for  each  mark,  hut  this  increased  fee  will  not  apply  to  applica. 
tions  filed  before  that  date. 

According  to  the  new  law  the  following  trade-marks  cannot 
be  registered  in  Honduras:  Those  identical  or  similar  to  others 
already  registered,  or  whose  principal  charasteristics  are  so  pro- 
nounced  as  to  cause  confusion  at  first  sight;  coats  of  arms, 
emblems,  or  government,  municipal,  or  public  corporation  seals, 
either  domestic  or  foreign; .  generic  and  geographic  names,  or 
{he  names  of  persons  or  objects,  except  when  accompanied  by 
drawings  or  phrases  describing  same;  the  names  of  photographs 
of  living  persons,  without  their  consent;  all  signs  or  words  which 
may  be  contrary  to  morals  or  which  ridicule  corporations  or  per- 
sons in  the  opinion  of  the  patent  and  trade-mark  office  or  the 
Secretary  of  Fomento. 

To  obtain  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  trade-mark,  the 
name  of  the  petitioner  must  be  stated  in  the  request,  as  well  as 
the  name  and  place  of  manufacture  or  the  headquarters  of  the 
business,  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  trade-mark, 
stating  whether  it  has  been  registered  or  not  in  other  countries, 
the  class  of  the  trade-mark,  and  the  name  of  the  products  to 
which  it  applies.  The  registration  of  the  trade-mark  must  be 
under  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  petitioner  and  without 
injury  to  third  parties.  The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  requires 
the  payment  to  the  Government,  once  only,  of  a  tax  of  50  pesos 
silver,  and  ia  valid  for  10  years. 

On  March  1,  1919,  the  President  approved  the  bill  authoris- 
ing the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
trade-marks  signed  at  the  Fourth  International  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1910. 

FINANCE. 

« 

In  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  new  receipts  reached  4,805,781 
pesos,  or  801,678  pesos  less  than  In  the  year  1916-17.  As  the 
expenditures  of  1917-18  amounted  to  5,423,073  pesos,  a  deficit 
of  617,292  pesos  remained,  which  "was  met  "by  the  213,107  pesos 
which  were  available  July  31,  1917,  and  404,184  pesos  which 
the  Atiantida  Bank  left  the  Government  for  meeting  obligations. 

The  general  expense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  was, 
6,471,661  pesos.  The  principal  estimated  sources  of  the  revenue 
In  pesos  were  as  follows:  Imports,  2,200,000;  exports,  370,000; 
tax  on  aguardiente,  1,500,000;  tax  on  sealed  paper  and  steamps, 
$150,000;  postal,  telegraf)h,  and  cable  receipts,  219,000;  tax  on 
land  products,  125,000;  national  railways,  534,00;  roaa  tax,  430,- 
000,  and  other  revenues,  943,661.     Total  6,471,661. 

The  general  budget  of  Government  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  1919-1920  estimates  the  receipts  at  6,482,487  pesos, 
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and  the  expenditures  at  a  like  sum.  The  estimated  expenditures 
in  pesos  are  as  follows:  Department  of  Home  Government,  841,- 
929;  Justice,  230,559;  Foreign  Relations,  256,823;  Public  In- 
struction, 600,895;  Fomento,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture, 
969,055;  War  and  Marine,  1,997,920;  Finance,  521,306;  Public 
Credit,  100,000;  National  Railway,  534,000;  and  Public  High- 
ways, 430.000. 

The  Customhouse  receipts  at  Ceiba  during  1918  amounted  to 
1,700,000  pesos,  and  at  Puerto  Cortes,  to  1,031,000  pesos. 

DEBT. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  shouldering  a  national  debt  far 
beyond  its  resources,  interest  on  which  is  neither  earned  nor  paid. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  attempted  construction  of  an  "Inter- 
oceanic"  railway  from  Puerto  Cortes  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Amapala  B«iy  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  scheme  had  its  origin 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  at  about 
the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  It  was 
largely  the  idea  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squire.  He  formed  a  company  to 
carry  oiit  the  enterprise,  but  met  with  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  Finally  in  1858 
some  survey  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  William 
W.  Wright,  an  American,  the  cost  being  approximately  $400,000. 
The  length  of  the  line  as  located  was  to  have  been  about  250 
miles.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
caused  the  colapse  of  the  company. 

In  1867  the  Government  of  Honduras,  following  extended 
negotiations  with  contractors,  ga\«  a  concession  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  issuing  1,000,000  10  per  cent,  bonds,  which 
were  offered  publicity  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope by  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  &  Goldschmidt  at  80  per  cent.  The 
Government  agreed  to  provide  an  annuity  of  140,000  during  the 
years  1870  to  1884,  inclusive,  also  promising  the  subscribers 
one-half  of  the  railway  profits  for  the  years  1885  to  1899,  in- 
clusive. 

Prior  to  the  marketing  of  the  above  bond  issue,  the  debt 
of  the  Republic  was  90,000  representing  a  loan  dated  1867,  bear- 
ing annual  interest  at  5  per  cent.  These  bonds  had  been  issued 
largely  to  Liquidate  this  Republic's  share  of  the  debt  of  the 
former  Central  American  Federatit)n  dissolved  in  1882,  and  cer- 
tain floating  obligations. 

In  1869  Messrs.  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  sold  for  the  account 
of  Honduras  2,490,108  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6-2/3  per  cent. 

These  bonds  were  publicly  offered  at  75  per  cent.,  and  were 
intended  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
They  were  secured  on  the  railway  property  and  on  the  nation's 
forest  domains. 

The  contractors  prevailed  upon  Honduras  authorities  to  issue 
another  loan,  this  time  for  2,500,000.  The  bonds  were  offered 
in  London  in  1870,  at  80  per  cent,  and  bore  interest  at  10  per 
cent.  As  an  addditional  attraction  it  was  agreed  that  the  bonds 
would    be    paid    off    at    par    in    34    semiannual    drawings.     The 
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designated  security  for  the  loan  wa«  the  railway,  its  revenues, 
and  the  produce  of  State  Domain.  Messrs.  B  i  sc  h  off  shed  m  g^ 
Goldschnidt  were  the  bankers,  acting  for  the  account  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Leievre. 

l^arly  in  the  year  1873  the  interest  on  the  various  loans, 
which  until  that  time  bad  been  paid  out  of  principal,  was  de. 
I'auUed  A  total  of  57  miles  of  the  line  had  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  probably  not  more  than  $1,500,000.  To  cover  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  mileage  a  debt  of  5,990.108  had 
been  contracted.  Sinking-fund  operations  had  reduced  the  total 
to  5,398,570.  No  interest  has  since  been  paid  on  these  bonds 
or  on  the  90,000  bonds  of  186T. 

The  foreign  debt,  in  January  1,  1919.  was  as  follows,  in 
Sterling  pounds: 

Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1867.  £78,800;  Coupons  In  »rrear  (April, 
1873,  to  Oct.,  1918).  £181.240;  Ten  per  Cent,  l^oan  of  1867.  £900,700; 
Coupons  In  arrear  (Jan..  1873.  to  Jan..  1919).  £4.188,255;  Six  and  two. 
thirds  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1869,  £2.176,570;  Coupons  In  arrear  (Sept., 
1873,  to  Sept.,  1918),  £6.602.262;  Ten  per  <Vnt.  Loan  of  1970,  £2,242.600: 
Coupons  in  arrear  (Jan.,  1873.  'to  Jan.,  1919),  £10,427.625;  TotaR 
£26.797.955. 

In  March,  1909,  an  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  the 
External  Debt  w^as  entered  into  between  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  British  Minister  in  Central  America,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Bondholders;  but  before  the  proposals  could  be  sub. 
mitted  to  the  Bondholders,  the  United  States  Government  in. 
tervened,  and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  their  own  scheme 
of  settlement.  Under  this  s*^heme,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co. 
agreed  to  purchase  the  Bonds  of  the  External  Debt,  on  or  before 
the  4th  August,  1910,  at  the  rate  of  15  cash  per  100  of  Bonds 
with  all  arrears  of  interest,  provided  that  an  arrangement  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Debt,  satisfactory  to  themselves,  was  in 
the  meantime  entered  into  between  the  United  (States  and  Hon. 
duras.  The  Council,  at  Messrs.  Morgan's  request,  invited  the 
holders  to  deposit  their  Bonds,  in  assent  to  the  agreement, 
against  the  issue  of  negotiable  deposit  receipts,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  Bonds  was  promptly  deposited.  In  July,  1910, 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  notified  the  Council  that  they  were. not 
prepared  to  pay  the  15  cash,  and  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Certificate  Holders  on  the  26th,  of  that  month  it  was  resolved 
to  extend  the  time  to  the  4th  February,  1911,  provided  com. 
pensation  for  the  delay  was  given  in  such  form  or  manner  as  the 
Council  and  Bondholcters  Committee  might  approve.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1011,  however,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co..  again  stated  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  Bonds.  On  31st  January, 
1911,  the  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Honduras  Congress.  In 
February,  1912,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  announced  that  they 
had   withdrawn  from  the  Loan  Agreement. 

BAXKlX(i. 

There  are  three  banks  of  issue  in  Honduras,  the  Banco  de 
Honduras,   Banco   de   Atlantida.   and    Banco   de   Comercio.     The 
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firsUnamed  has  its  headquarters  in  Tegucigalpa,  with  a  caivital 
of  417,500  pesos  and  bank  notes  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
605,000  pesos.  The  Banco  de  Comerclo  is  located  at  Teguci- 
galja;  its  capital  is  500,000  pesos  and  Us  note  circulation  44,000 
pesos.  These  banks  may  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  200  per 
cent,  of  their  outstanding  stock,  subject  to  a  silver  reserve  or 
deposit  of  50  per  cent.  Banking  laws  are  practically  non-ez- 
istent,  the  National  Commercial  Code  governing  banking  opera- 
tions. Mortgages  and  short-time  loans  normally  carry  interest 
at  the  rates  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  and  form  a  large  pan  of  the 
business  of  these  banks. 

The  subscribed  capital  of  the  Atlantida  Bank  of  La  Celba, 
which  until  recently  amounted  to  $500,000  gold,  with  50  per 
cent,  paid,  has  been  increased.  .Besides  the  headquarters  in  La 
Ceiba  and  the  branch  offices  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  Puerto  Cort6s, 
and  Tegucigalpa,  the  bank  is  to  establish  another  branch  in 
Amapala  and  various  agencies  at  other  points. 

The  Congress  of  Honduras  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  estaiblish  a  Bank  of  Issue,  deposit,  and  discount,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Banco  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Honduras,"  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  pesos  silver,  50  per  cent,  if  which  is  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  State  and  50  per  cent,  to  be  raised  from  the 
sale  of  stock  to  the  public. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  September  13,  1919  provide 
ing  that  the  banks  of  issue  shall  guarantee  their  bank  notes  by 
a  reserve  of  American  coins  (gold  or  silver)  at  the  rate  of  2 
to  1  in  the  same  proportion  as  has  been  established .  in  their 
charters.  The  bank  notes  are  accepted  and  exchanged  at  this 
rate  so  long  as  the  banks  are  able  to  import  sufficient  amounts 
of  American  coinage,  and  they  were  relieved  from  the  obligation 
of  actual  redemption  of  bank  notes  for  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  decree. 

HOIilDAYS. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day-January  6,  Epiphany-February  2, 
Purification. March  25,  Annunciation- April  1,  Holy  Thurday- 
April  2,  Good  Friday-April  3,  Holy  Saturday-May  13,  Ascension 
Day- June  3,  Corpus  Christi-June  24,  St.  John  the  Baptist- July  14, 
Fall  of  the  Bastille-September  15,  Independence  Day-October  3, 
Celebration^  of  Francisco  Morazin-October  12,  Discovery  of  Amer- 
Iva-November  1,  All  Saints'  Day-December  8,  Immaculate  Con- 
ception-December  25,  Christmas  day. 

CREDIT  METHODS. 

Local  exchange  rates  are  based  on  the  value  of  local  coin 
in  terms  of  the  ^old  dollar.  Foreign  money  is  figured  at  Amer- 
ican gold  value,  and  then  converted  into  local  coin.  New  York 
quotations  are  only  received  by  mail,  and  so  have  little  effect 
on  local  transactions.  Local  banks  do  not  keep  posted  on  dally 
fluctuations  of  exchange  rates.  Dollar  bills,  drafts,  etc.,  are 
converted  into  local  currency  on  the  basis  of  local  suppJy  and 
demand.     Exchange  tables  are  not  publised  in  this  country,  and 
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"forward"  rates  of  New  York  discount  are  not  quoted.  There 
is  practically  no  business  done  in  the  purchase  of  commercial 
bills,  either  American  or  foreign. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  to  Honduras  the  banks  charge  a 
oommission  of  ^>  per  cent,  for  collecting  clean  or  documentary- 
items.  The  same  charge  is  made  for  obtaining  acceptance  if 
the  bill  is  not  left  for  collection.  There  are  no  stamp  charges 
of  any  kind  of  either  clean  or  documentary  items. 

The  amount  charged  in  case  of  protest  is  about  $8  gold,  and 
this  is  paid  by  the  drawee.  The  American  exporter  is  held 
responsible  for  collection  and  banking  charges,  except  in  case 
of  difficult  collection,  when  the  importer  pays. 

Local  banks  will  not  usually  guarantee  payment  of  drafts, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  consign  goods  to  them,  because  the 
fact  becomes  known  and  no  one  will  then  pay  what  the  goods 
are  worth. 

Banks  will  accept  parcels  to  be  delivered  to  consignee  against 
payment  or  acceptance  ot  draft,  if  such  parcels  are  shipped  by 
mail.  The  charge  in  such  instances  is  1  per  cent.  Parcel  sent 
by  freight  are  not  accepted  for  delivery. 

To  make  possible  a  remittance  of  the  full  face  or  drafts, 
thiey  should  be  made  "Payable  at  the  bank  selling-rate  for  sight 
drafts,  in  New  York,  plus  bank  collection  charges."  It  is  not 
customary  to  have  remittance  cover  collection  charges  or  inter- 
est. If  this  is  desired,  however,  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
charge  should  be  added  to  the  above  clause. 

If  a  bill  is  drawn  on  a  Hunduras  bank  in  other  than  the  local 
currency  it  is  qustomary  for  the  drawee  to  make  payment  by 
draft  purchased  from  another  Honduras  Bank.  But  neither  law 
nor  custom  provides  any  rate  of  exchange  when  drafts  are  drawn 
in  a  foreign  currency. 

From  4  to  6  per  cent,  is  generally  allowed  acceptors  for  retir- 
ing drafts  before  maturity.  But  this  is  not  fixed  by  law.  In 
addition  to  fees  mentioned  above,  additional  commission  is  al- 
lowed in  case  of  protests.  Payment  of  such  charges  is  made 
to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Honduras  bank  or  is  de- 
ducted from  the  next  remittance. 

MOXEY. 

Honduras  is  on  a  silver  basis,  the  money  in  use  being  the 
silver  peso  or  dollar,  of  100  cents,  25  grammes,  '900  fine.  The 
fractional  silver  money  consists  of  50,  25.  20,  10,  and  5  cent 
pieces.  The  real,  equivalent  to  12 1/^  cents,  is  also  in  popular 
use.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso.  In  1914  It  was 
worth  about  38  cents  but  after  1915  it  went  down  considerably. 

On  January  24,  1919,  the  national  Congress  approved  a 
Presidential  decree  by  which  American  money  and  bank  notes 
were  declared  legal  currency. 

COfMlXICATIONS. 

There  are  six  railways  systems  operating  in  the  country, 
with  a  total  220  miles.  One  is  the  National  Railway,  owned  by 
the  Government  and  extending  through  the  Department  of  Cortes; 
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of  which  San  Pedro  Sula  is  the  capital.  The  other  five  are 
privately  owned  lines,  and  operate  mainly  through  the  banana 
and  sugar  lands  of  the  north  coast.  Four  of  these  systems  are 
in  the  Department  of  Atlantida,  of  which  La  Ceiba  is  the  capital, 
and  the  fifth  passes  through  the  Department  of  Col6n,  of  which 
Trujillo  is  the  capital. 

The  National  Railway  operates  about  59.6  miles  from  Puerto 
Cortes  to  Pofrerillos.  / 

The  Vacarro  Brothers  operate  93.2-  miles  of  private  line;  this 
line  runs  through  the  banana  territory  of  Ceiba  and  extends 
beyond  San  Juan  to  -Punta  de  Rieles.  The  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany has  7.4  miles  in  the  Tela  region.  The  line  of  the  Honduras 
Rubber  Company,  now  the  property  of  the  Tropical  Timber  Com- 
pany, has  7,1  miles;  the  Trujlllo  Railroad  Company  operates 
25.2  miles  from  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa  and  beyond,  a  total  distance 
of  16.4  miles,  and  a  branch  line  to  Rincon,  8,8  miles;  and  the 
Cuyamel  Fruit  Company  operates  an  extension  of  27.3  miles  in 
the  Cuyamel  vicinity. 

By  an  act  of  the  Honduran  Congress  approved  March  28, 
1919,  a  change  was  authorized  in  the  location  of  the  uncon- 
structed  portion  of  the  Vaccaro  railroad  which  begins  at  Ceiba. 
The  road  has  been  constructed  westward  from  this  town  ap- 
proximately 47  miles.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
franchise  the  road  was  to  extend  southward  from  the  terminus 
of  the  present  constructed  road  to  the  city  of  Yoro,  near  the 
source  of  the  Aguan  River. 

However,  the  company  is  now  authorized  to  build  the  road 
over  the  old  route  or  to  start  from  any  point  on  the  constructed 
.line,  cross  the  movntains,  and  build  southward  to  Yoro;  or  it 
may  build  from  Ceiba  eastward,  cross  the  mountain  range  into 
the  Aguan  River'  valley  in  its  lower  regions,  and  follow  the  valley 
by  way  of  Olajichito  to  Yoro. 

In  April  1919,  the  fourth  section  of  the  Trujillo  Railway, 
between  kilometers  46  and  66,  was  officially  opened  to  public 
traffic.  The  line  Is  being  built  by  the  Trujillo  Railroaa  Co., 
which  has  already  begun  work  on  the  fifth  section. 

The  receipts  of  the  National  Railway  in  April  1919  aggregated 
40,700  pesos  and  in  May  40,100  pesos,  amounts  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  of  previous  months. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  no  street-railway  systems  in 
Honduras  and  no  gas  companies.  Electric  lights  have  been 
installed  in  Tegucigalapa,  the  capital,  Cuyamel,  Ceiba,  and  San 
Pedro  Sula,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  towns. 
Several  additional  lighting  properties  are  projected.  The  electric 
light  and  power  enterprise  that  operates  in  Tegucigalpa  has  three 
plants  located  at  Centro,  Leona,  and  Rio  Chiquito. 

The  foreign  mail,  handled  in  the  278  post  offices  in  the  Re- 
public, amounts  to  about  700,000  pieces  annually,  and  the  do- 
mestic to  850,000  pieces.  The  Republic  has  parcel, post  conven- 
tions with  Chile,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Mexico. 

There  are  about  4,900  miles  ot  telegraph  lines,  with  about 
259  offices.  The  telephone  companies  operate  about  432  miles 
of  line  and  301  stations  in  the  capital  and  other  towns. 
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A  treaty  concerning  the  interchange  of  postal  money  orders 
has  been  signed  in  San  Salvador  between  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
cluras  and  Salvador.  Orders  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  United 
i^tates  gold  acording  to  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  day,  and  the 
maximum  that  may  be  drawn  on  one  order  is  $40. 

TEGLCIGALPA. 

Mendo2;a'>y  Agurcia,  MinoA  1  y  2;  Md,ximo  Amador  M. ;  J.  Esteban 
Banegraa;  Alberto  Bernhard;  ^Ijanuel  Oalderon;  N.  Cornelsen;  Antonio 
Chan  Wals  y  Co.;  N.  Pacudse;  ^1«^cedes  Vda.  de  Fiallps;  Cornello 
iFortin;  D.  Fortln;  Juan  15.  Oalindo;  Pr6pero  Hlnestrosa;  S.  Lainez-; 
Ana  L.  de  Lopez;  A.  Mansour;  Alenjandro  Mayr;  Abraham  Napki; 
Joaquin  Pon  y  Co.;  L..  K.  Purdon;  Quin  Chon  Leon  y  Co.;  Rosa  Vda. 
de  Rosa;  Jo86  Reyes  Palma;  Jos4  Segovia;  Francisco  Siercke;  S. 
Soto  y  Co.;  Juan  Stradtman;  R.  Fernando  Streber;  P.  Uhler  y  Co.; 
Miguel  V«ga;  F.  W«rllng;  M.  Zuftiga. 

Shoes. 

Juan    Alvarado,   La    Estrella. 

Alberto  Bernhard,  Alemania;  Samuel  Lainez,  Alpha;  El  Condor, 
La  Cruz  Roja,  I«ldoro  Martinez;  Instituto  Qiiimlco,  S.  Lainez.  Jos6 
C.  Reyes,  Moderna;  A.  Eraso,  Reuni6n;  Agurcia  y  .Mendoza,  Unl6n; 
La  Viol'eta,  E>    Robles.  e  ^  . 


Booluelleni. 


I 


I.    Affurcla,   Alemana.  Ramon   Landa,    Santos   Soto   y   Co.,   Atana- 
cio  Valle,  M.  Vigil  M. 

LA     CJBIBA. 

Importers   and   exporters. 

J.    Andignon..   P    Beesch.,   V.   Brau.   L.   E.  Castillo,   J.   Cueto,    P. 
Devant  y  Co..   E.   P.   Duto,  M.   Francisco.  Gonzalez  y  Hnos.,  J.   Hlri- 
goyen.   J.   W    Malian,   M.   Mejia,   E.   Muenl«r,   Blanco  .v  Peralta,   Uni- 
ted Fruit  and  Co. 


MEXICO. 


The  Mexican  Republic  is  the  fourth  largest  independent 
country  of  the  New  Continent  and  the  second  largest  in  North 
America.  It  is  as  large  as  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada  combined,  and 
about  as  sparsely  populated  as  they  are. 

Mexico  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  Austria.Hungary» 
and  nearly  four  tiems  as  large  as  France,  or  equal  in  extent  to 
Great  Britain  and  Irland,  France,  Germany^  and  Austria-Hung- 
ary  combined. 

The  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
,was  established  by  treaties  in  1848  and  1853,  and  is  now  1,833 
miles  in  length,  1,136  of  which  are  covered  by  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 'inland. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  cities  with  their 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1910  and  altitude  above 
the  sea: 


Cttien 

Aguascalientes 

Oampeehe 

Tuxtla  Gutierrez 

Chihuahua 

Baltillo 

rollma 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Paohuca 

Guadalajara 

Toluca 

Morelia 

Cuernavaca 

Nayarit 


App, 

« 

App. 

altitude 

n 

iltltudo 

In  feet 

Pop. 

CItleN 

In  feet 

Fop. 

5.583 

45.198 

Monterrey 

1.485 

78.428 

17.109 

Oaxaca 

4.638 

38,011 

1.590 

10,239 

Fuebl« 

6.486 

06.121 

4.548 

39.706 

Queretaro 

5.820 

33.152 

4.881 

35.414 

San  Luis  Potosi 

5  631 

68.022 

1.512 

25.148 

Culiacan 

120 

13.527 

6  300 

31.763 

Hermoalllo 

615 

14,57S 

6.249 

35.682 

San  Juan  Bautisi 

ita     81 

12.327 

7.338 

39.000 

Oiudad    Victoria 

1.347 

12.103 

4.698 

119.468 

Jalapa 
M^rlda 

4.215 

24.810 

8.013 

31.023 

24 

62,447 

5.850 

40.042 

Zacatecas 

7.488 

25.900 

4.626 

12.776 

Mexico    City 

7.488 

471.066 

2.859 

16,778 

No  recent  census  has  been  taken.  The  revolutionary  com- 
motions through  which  Mexico  has  passed  in  recent  years  have 
no  doubt  affected  the  population.  As  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  a  large  number  of  people  emigrated.  Most  or  the 
emigrates,  however,  have  returned.  Estimates  made  by  trav- 
elers and  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  country  indicate  that 
the  official  figures  are  very  low.  It  is  believed  the  population 
of  Mexico  at.  the  present  time  is  not  far  from  twenty  million. 

The  population  of  Mexico  City,  which  in  1910  was  780,000 
is  estimated  now  at  1,080,000. 
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AREA  AND  POPUIiATIOX. 

The  area  of  Mexico  is  about  767,198  square  miles  including 
the  Islands.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census  in 
1910,  was  about  fifteen  and  one  half  millions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  in  square  kilometers  of 
the  states,  territories  and  federal  district,  according  to  the  di- 
vision adopted  hy  the  new  Constitution.  It  also  gives  the  popula- 
tion  according  to  said  census  and  as  officially  estimated  in  1912: 


CeBaoji 

Pop. 

states    BBd 

Ar«a  Ib 

PoFVlatiom 

per  ■«. 

Terrltorlea 

•q.    miles 

1910 

mile,    1910 

A>ruascali<ent«9 

2.969 

120.511 

40.6 

Haja   California 

68.338 

62.272 

0.8 

Cam  pec  he 

18.089 

86.706 

4.7 

Chiapas 

25.527 

438.843 

•       16.1 

(^hihuahua 

90.036 

405,265 

4.6 

(^oahuila 

63.786 

362.092 

5.7 

l^»llma 

2.272 

77.704 

34.2 

IMstiito    Federal 

578 

720.753 

1566.8 

I>urane:o 

42.272 

436.147 

12.8 

Guanajuato 

10.950 

1.081.651 

96.1 

Guerrero 

25.279 

.  605.437 

20.1 

Hida.l>?o 

8,637 

646.551 

74.7    ' 

Jalisco 

33.492 

1.208,855 

37.9 

Mexico 

9.230 

989.510 

107.0 

Miehoacan 

22.621 

991.880 

43.3 

Morel  OS 

1.895 

179,594 

60.4 

Nayarit 

10,953 

171,173 

15.1 

Nuevo  Leon 

25.032 

365.150 

15.4 

Oaxaca 

35.689 

1.040,398 

29.3 

Puebla 

12.992 

1,101.600 

90.2 

Quoretaro 

4.493 

244.663 

68.8 

Quin'tana   Roo 

19,270 

9,109 

0.4 

San    Ivuis    Potosl 

24.004 

6^7.800 

24,7 

Sinaloa 

27.557 

323,642 

9.6 

Sonona 

76.633 

265.383 

3.4 

Tabasco 

10.374 

187.574 

18.6 

Tamaulipas 

30.831 

249.641 

7.7 

Tlaxcala 

1.534 

184.171 

115.4 

Veracruz 

27.880 

1,124.368 

38.7 

Yucatan 

15.939 

339.613 

9.6 

Zacateoas 

24.471 

477,656 

19.2 

Islands 

1,575 

Grand    total 

767.198 

16.115,612 

19.2 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  department  of  Interior  recently  established  the  Im. 
migration  service  in. the  following  ports  of  entry:  Cludad  Juftrez, 
Piedras  Negras,  Matamoros,  Tijuana.  Nuevo  Laredo*  Nogales, 
Veracruz,  Tuxpam,  Mexicali,  OJinaga,  Palomas,  Mler,  Villa,  Naco, 
Reynosa,  Mariscal,  Guadalupe,  Colombia,  Guerrero,  Agua  Prieta, 
Camargo,  Sta.  Cruz  and  la  Noria. 

Health  officials  act  as  immigration  officials  in  all  ports  where 
no  special  service  have  been  established. 

Statistics  relating  to  emigration  and  immigration  from  Sep- 
tember 1918,  to  June,  1919,  indicate  a  total  of  47,978  emigrants, 
as  against  60,068  immigrants,  a  showing  of  12,050  in  favor  of 
an  increase  in  population.  The  number  of  foreign  immigrants 
was  13,077,  of  which  4,250  settled  in  the  country. 
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During  the  period  from  September,  1918,  to  August,  1919, 
the  number  of  naturalized  foreigners  was  70,  and  55  certificates 
of  Mexican  nationality  were  issued.  In  accordance  with  article 
33  of  the  constitution,  during  the  year  referred  to  there  were 
deported  from  the  country  67  foreigners  of  different  nationalities. 

The  Mexican  consul  at  San  Francisco  recently  communicated 
to  his  Government  the  information  that  80,000  Portuguese  la- 
borers skilled  in  vine  culture  and  wine  making,  and  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  new  prohibition  laws  of 
the  United  States,  wish  to  come  to  Mexico  to  continue  the  wine 
industry  in  this  country.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Fomento  expressed  great  interest  in  the  proposition,  and  instruc- 
tions  were  sent  to  the  consul  to  announce  that  the  Mexican 
Government  w^ill  extend  the  prospective  immigrants  any  facilities 
which  would  be  of  assistance  in  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  has  authorized 
ihe  allotment  of  land  and  necessary  materials  to  the  first  300 
English  settlers  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo  with  the 
object  of  founding  a  British  Colony  in  the  State  of  Colima. 

CL.1MATE. 

Although  most  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  within  the  trflncal 
zone,  there  is  a  variety  of  climates  on  account  of  the  mountain- 
ous charater  of  the  land.  As  a  general  rule,  all  sections  of  the 
country  under  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  levei  are  con- 
sidered hot  and  are  called  the  hot  lands.  From  3,000  to  4,500 
feet,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  above  4,500  feet  the  climate 
is  generally  cold.  Local  conditions,  however,  such  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valleys  and  mountains,  the  winds,  the  proximity  of 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  underground  streams,  the  forest,  as  well  as 
the*  rainfall,  modify  the  climate  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  in 
the  valleys  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  at  average  altitude  of  4,500 
feet,  within  the  limit  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  climate  is  torrid, 
while  the  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  with  snow.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  at  a  much  lower  altitude, 
has  a  temperate  climate.  In  the  sections  of  the  country  which 
include  the  Industrial  centers,  and  the  cultivated  lands,  the  peo- 
ple are  never  subjected  to  extreme  and  unhealthy  climate  as  they 
are  in  Alaska,  Panama  or  the  African  colonies,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, Americans  and  Europeans,  accustomed  to  tne  extreme 
temperatures  of  the  high  latitudes,  find  the  climate  in  Mexico 
extremely  mild  and  pleasant. 

The  city  of  Guadalajara  has  one  of  the  most  pleasant  climates 
in  the  World.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  67.6  degrees 
Faherenheit  and  for  a  period  of  six  years,  the  absolute  maximum 
was  96.9  F.;  the  absolute  mnilmum,  40,1  F.;  the  average  hu- 
midity, 49%;  the  absolute  maximum  humidity.  9%,  and  absolute 
minimum   humidity,   12%. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  sunshine.  In  the  high  elevations  especial- 
ly, the  sky  is  clear  most  of  the  time.  Mexico  City,  which  is 
over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  a  large  proportion  of 
sunshine,  the  average  being  about  2,482  hours  of  sunshine  in 
the  year,  or  about  56%  of  the  total  daylight  hours. 
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From  official  data  it  can  be  said  that  in  about  13.9%  of  the 
total  area  of  Mexico  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  below  10 
inches.  In  about  16.9%,  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  from  10 
to  20  inches;  in  about  44.6%,  it  is  from  20  to  40  inches;  in 
about  21.9%,  it  averages  from  40  to  80  inches,  and  in  about 
2,7%   it  exceeds  80  inches  per  year. 

According  to  an  authority,  in  the  first  section  as  given  above, 
that  is,  when  the  rainfall  is  10  inches  per  year,  farming  is  im- 
possible. The  second  section  and  part  of  the  third  are  situable 
for  dry  farming  and  wherever  the  rainfall  is  above  30  inches  per 
year,  agricultural  enterprises  are  profitable.  These  facts  are 
very  important  and  should  be  had  in  mind  by  anyone  wishing 
to  invest  in.  Mexican  agricultural  ventures. 

'  HEALTH    CONDITIONS. 

The  great  divefsity  of  climate  in  the  Mexican  Republic  and 
its  locations  on  and  below  the  tropic,  makes  health  conditions 
very  dissimilar  from  one  place  to  the  other.  As  a  general  rule, 
health  conditions  are  good  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  aronud 
the  lakes  in  certain  glossed  plateaus.  In  a  few  spots  along 
the  Pacific,  health  conditions  are  poor  as  the  land  is  flooded 
an(Wnarshes  are  formed,  which  makes  them  very  unsanitary, 
esp^nally  in  the  summer  months. 

The  progress  made,  however,  in  sanitation  shows  that  loca- 
tion ift  the  tropic  and  marshy  condition  of  the  soil  are  not,  by 
themselves  unsanitary.  Good  draining  and  the  adoption  of  mod- 
ern methods  can  turn  lands,  long  considered  uninhabitable^  into 
healthy  and  pleasant  resorts. 

Not  long  ago  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  gulf  coast,  but 
is  has  been  completely  eradicated. 

The  official  statictics  show  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  especially 
in  the  large  cities.  Such  figures  should  not  alarm  the  foreign 
tourists  visiting  the  country,  as  such  statistics  are  not  entirely 
correct  and  besides,  the  high  mortality  only  ^affects  the  poor 
classes  who  are  now  being  educated  in  sanitation,  but  who  have 
no  high  standard  of  living. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  new  constitution  was  promulgated  with  great  solemnity 
on  February  5,  1917,  and  became  operative  on  May  1,  1917. 

The  new  constitution,"  a  summary  for  which  can  be  found  in 
the  Latin-American  Year  Book  for  1918  (pages  253,  a54  and 
266  to  277),  follows  the  principles  of  the  constitunons  of  the 
United  States  and  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Its  main  dif- 
ferences as  compared  with  the  old  constitution  are:  the  independ* 
ence  of  the  Judicial  Power,  the  division  of  large  estates,  the 
creation  of  small  property  and  homestead,  the  autonomy  of 
municipalities  as  the  basis  for  the  political  organization  of  the 
States,  the  establishment  of  the  basis  on  which  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  may  legislate  on  labor  matters  and  labor 
contracts,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  workmen  to 
strike  and  of  the  employers  to  the  lockout. 
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The  Mexican  Senate  has  approved  the  convention  regarding 
interchange  of  diplomatic  pouches  made  between  Chile  and 
Mexico,  May  16,  1919. 

In  April,  1920,  the  State  of  Sonora  rebelled  against  President 
Venustiano  Carranza,  who  had  been  elected  for  the  lerm  1916.20, 
because  the  president  attempted  to  invade  the  State  w4th  troops 
in-order  to  interfere  with  the  presidential  election.  On  April  23, 
a  revolutionary  plan  was  adopted  at  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora,  re- 
pudiating President  Carranza,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  inter, 
tered  with  freedom  of  election.  The  text  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  revolution  is  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Venustiano  Carranza  ceases  hereby  in  his  ca. 
pacity  as  chief  executive  of  the  Republic. 

Article  2.  All  public  officials  whose  authority  has  its  origin 
in  the  last  election  in  the  States  of  Guanajuato,  tSan  Luis  Potosi, 
Queretaro,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  are  hereby  repudiated. 

Article  3.  The  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  who  were  declared  elected  in  consequence  of  the  resent 
election  are  also  hereby  repudiated. 

Article  4.  Jos^  Santos  GodKnez  is  hereby  recognized  as 
Constitutional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nayarit. 

Article  5.  Recognition  is  also  granted  hereby  to  all  legiti. 
mate  Federal  and  State  authorities.  The  Liberal  Constitutional- 
let  Army  will  support  said  authorities,  as  long  as  they  do  not  op- 
pose or  antagonize  the  present  movement. 

Article  6.  The  political  Constitution  of  February  5,  1917, 
is  hereby  expressly  recognized. 

Article  7.  The  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Army  shall  be  formed 
by  all  generals  and  officers  who  may  support  this  program. 
The  present  Constitutional  governor  of  Sonora.  C.  Adolfo  de  la 
Huerta,  shall  act  temporarily  as  supreme  head  of  the  army,  with 
all  necessary  power  for  the  political,  military,  and  administrative 
organization  of  this  movement. 

Article  8.  The  Constitutional  governors  of  the  States  sup- 
porting and  assisting  this  movement  shall  each  appoint  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  present  program  a  representa. 
tive,  duly  authorized,  and  said  delegates,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  present  program  ,at  such 
place  as  designated  by  the  supreme  chief  ad  interim,  shall  ap- 
point, by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  permanent  supreme  chief  of 
the  Constitutional  Army. 

Article  9.  If  for  any  circumstances,  originated  by  the  cam- 
paign, the  meeting  provided  for  in  Article  8  is  not  attended  by 
the  required  majority,  the  present  Constitutional  governor,  C. 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  shall  act  thereafter  as  the  permanent  head 
of  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Army. 

Article  10.  As  soon  as  the  present  program  is  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  country,  and  the  City  of  Mexico  is  occupied 
by  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Army,  a  provisional  president  of 
the  Republic  shall  be  designated  in  the  manner  provided  below. 

Article  11.  Should  the  present  movement  be  accomplished 
before  the  end  of  the  present  congressional  term,  the  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Army  shall  call  an  extraor. 
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dinary  session  of  Congress,  at  the  best  available  place,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  shall  elect  the  provisional  president  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution. 

Article  12.  Should  the  case  referred  to  in  Article  11  occur 
after  the  end  of  the  present  congressional  terra,  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Army  shall  assume  the  office 
of  provisional  president  of  the  Republic. 

Article  13.  The  provisional  president  shall  call  the  election 
of  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  Republic  Immediately 
after  he  assumes  office. 

Article  14.  The  supreme  chief  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional- 
ist Army  shall  appoint  provisional  governors  for  the  States  of 
Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi.  Queretaro,  Ni>evo  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas.  and  of  any  other  State  whose  governor  may  oppose 
or  repudiate  this  movement. 

Article  15.  After  the  triumph  of  this  program  is  consoli- 
dated, the  provisional  president  shall  give  the  provisional  gov- 
ernors the  authority  to  call  immediately  a  local  election  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respective  statutes. 

Article  16.  The  Liberal  Constitutionalist  Army  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  military  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
Republic. 

Article  17.  The  supreme  chief  of  the  Liberal  Constitutionalist 
Army  and  all  military  and  civil  authorities  supporting  this 
program  shall  grant  both  Mexicans  and  foreigners  full  guar- 
anties, and  shall  protect  especially  commerce  and  business  in 
general. 

The  revolution  swept  the  hole  country  so  rapidly  that  Presi- 
dent Carranza  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
May  7,  and  on  the  next  day  revolutionary  forces  occupied  the  city. 
An  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  was  called  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revolutionary  plan,  and  governor  Adolfo  De  la 
Huerta,  of  Sonora,  was  elected  provisional  president.  The  presi- 
dential election  was  called  for  September,  and  general  Alvaro 
Obreg6n  resumed  his  election  campaign  with  every  chance  in 
his  favor  of  being  elected. 

Provisional  president  De  la  Huerta  organized  his  cabinet 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Miguel  Cobarruvias,  lawyer,  ex- 
pert in  international  affairs. 

Secretary  of  Interior.  L.  Martinez  Alomla,  lawyer,  former 
member  of  the  Judiciary. 

Secretary  of  Finance,  General  Salvador  Alvarado,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Yucatan. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Navy.  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  General  Antonio  VI- 
llarreal. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  General  Jacinto  Tre- 
viiio. 

Secretary  of  Communications,  Pascual  Ortiz  Rublo,  engineer, 
former  governor  of  Michoac&n. 

The  organization  of  the  new  government  has  created  very  good 
impression  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Even  before  the  Spanish  conquest  Mexico  was  a  great  mining 
country,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1800  the  value  or  metais  ex- 
tracted was  about  $-25,000,000. 

GOLD. 

Gold  production  which  is  now  about  $32,500,000  per  annum, 
was  $54,500,020  in  1911,  but  is  again  steadily  increasing  in 
Mexico  because  of  new  mines  and  the  installation  or  me  cyanide 
process  in  more  mines. 

Gold  is  found  in  Chihuahua,  Lower  California,  in  the  con> 
tinuation  of  the  California  gold  belt,  in  Oaxaca.  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora.  The  veins  of  Lower  tSallfornia  are  found  in  granite  and 
sometimes  the  gold  Is  in  quartz,  along  with  copper  sulpihte,  also 
as  auriferous  pyrite,  and  also  as  free  gold. 

Very  few  placers  are  worked  in  Mexico.  The  most  profitable 
mines  work  gold-bearing  quartz  ^eins,  but  gold  is  also  found  in 
great  quantities  in  silver  and  copper  mines,  inasmuch  as  silver 
is  found  mixed  with  gold  and  copper  or  lead. 

SILVER. 

Mexico  has.  second  place  as  producer  of  silver  in  the  world. 

Silver  is  mostly  found  in  Chiuhahua,  Guanajuato,  Guen-ero, 
Hidalgo,  San  Luis  Potosl,  Sinaloa,  and  Zacatecas,  but  practically 
every  state  shows  some  slilver.  The  greatest  production  is  from 
low-grade  ores  containing  as  high  as  32  ounces  troy  per  ton  and 
as  low  as  13  oun<ces.  Generally  gold  is  found  with  the  silver  in 
proportion  of  one  of  gold  to  15  of  silver. 

Silver  ore  i  mostly  easily  worked  when  found  as  **caHches,"  a 
soft  material  like  chalky  white  limestonB,  very  rich  in  silver. 
When  found,  with  lead,  the  ore  Is  called  **plomosos"  which  is 
very  soft.  If  united  with  iron,  the  -ore  is  called  "bronces,"  and 
if  with  copper,  "plata  verde."  The  rarest  and  best  ore  is  called 
"plala  blanca." 

The  general  method  of  working  a  mine  in  Mexico  is  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example.  In  one  well-known  mine,  having  a  surface 
area  of  400  pertenencias,  a  pertenecia  being  a  claim  of  100 
metecs  long  by  100  meters  wide,  a  production  of  33,000  tons  of 
ore  per  month  is  maintained,  each  ton  containing  20  pesos  worth 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  is  2,800, 
of  whom  1,900  are  under  ground,  and  the  cost  of  mining,  crush. 
Ing  and  reducing  the  ore  to  bullion  is  about  11  pesos  per  ton. 

As  the  Nation  owns  the  sub-surface  rights,  the  government 
collects  a  royalty  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  bullion  at  values  fixed 
from  week  to  week  by  the  government;  so  that  this  adds  2,60 
pesos  to  the  cost,  leaving  6.40  pesos  per  ton  profit  at  the  mine. 
The  workmen  on  a  piecework  basis  earn  as  much  as  5  pesos 
per  day  after  paying  for  dynamite.  The  lowest  pay  is  1.25  pectos 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  In  heading  6  feet  by  7  feet,  the  piece- 
work rate  is  60  pesos  per  meter  forward  in  very  hard  ground  and 
as  low  as  5  pesos  in  easy  ground.    For  stopping,  the  piecework 
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rate  varies  from  3.50  pesos  to  l  peso  per  carload  of  one  and  a 
quarter  tons.  The  vein  is  about  8  to  24  meters  wide  and  lies 
at  an  angle  of  72  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  Most  of  the  ground 
requires  timber,  as  the  quartz  vein  is  imbedded  in  shale,  the 
timbering  being  placed  in  square  settings,  three  feet  apart  in  the 
headings. 

Zero  level  on  which  is  the  main  heading,  is  Iso  meters  be. 
neath  the  surface  of  the  hill  and  there  are  galleries  every  30 
meters  above  and  below  this  main  heading,  the  greatest  depth 
below  zero  level  being  450  meters.  The  ore  mined  aDove  zero 
is  dumped  through  chutes  to  the  cars  on  the  zero  tracks,  and 
the  ore  below  zero  is  hoisted  to  that  level  and  all  is  run  out  to 
daylight  and  dumped  to  the  crusher  bins,  where  gyratory  crush- 
ers,  fallowed  by  stamps,  reduce  it  to  powder.  The  powder  is 
treated  with  cyanide,  which  dissolves  the  gold  and  silver  from 
the  quartz,  and  this  liquid,  on  passing  over  zinc  shavings,  con. 
verts  the  cyanide  salts  of  silver  and  gold  into  a  fine  precipitate 
which  is  dried  and  fused  with  borax  and  cast  into  bars  of  silver 
bullion  containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  gold.  A  new  process 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  which  is  cheaper  and  yields  a 
larger  percentage, 

COPPER. 

Copper  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico,  mostly  in 
Lower  California  and  the  islands  of  San  Jos^  and  Carmen.  The 
famous  mines  of  Cananea  in  Sonora  cover  5,000  pertenencias. 
The  vein  out-crops  are  most  noticeable  here,  and  large  masses 
of  native  copper  and  oxide  and  carbonate  ores  are  found.  A 
vein  of  30  feet  width,  underneath  a  bed  of  white  marble  con- 
sists of  impure  limestone.  Impregnated  with  zinc  blende  and 
chalcopyrite.  * 

liEAD. 

Lead  occurs  in  Chihuahua,  Coahuila  and  Durango.  The  prod- 
uct from  the  northeast  is  smelted  in  Monterey  and  Is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  as  bullion  for  refining.  The  bulk  of  the 
lead  comes  from  the  plateau  country,  the  chief  camps  being 
Almoloya,  Naica,  Santa  Eulalia,  Sierra  Mojada  and  Saltillo.  It 
is  found  as  galena  or  sulphite  and  is  generally  in  conjunction 
with  silver. 

Tin  has  been  found  in  Aguas  Calientes,  Coahuila.  Durango. 
Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Guerrero. 

Mexican  zinc  ore  contains  a  good  proportion  of  calamines  or 
carbonate  sulphide  which  is  required  in  the  smelters  of  Amer- 
ica in  conjunction  with  the  ores  found  there,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  form  of  silicates.  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa  are  the  prin- 
cipal centers  for  zinc  mines. 

IRON. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  deposits  throughout  the  country. 
At  Durango  is  situated  the  famous  iron  mountain  containing 
600,000,000  tons  of  ore  60  to  70  per  cent,  pure  iron.     Deposits 
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in  northern  Coahuila  are  convenient  for  supplying  the  steel  works 
and  foundries  of  Monterey;  Sonora  and  Lower  California  have 
also  'large  deposits. 

Antimony  is  found  in  ores  giving  from  25  per  cent,  to  70 
per  cent,  pure  antimony,  in  many  states.  There  is  a  large 
smeHer  at  San  Luis  Potosi  of  3,000  tons  capacity  per  annum, 
employing  150  men.  Considerable  quantities  of  antimony  ar« 
found  also  in  Queretaro,  and  at  Fresnillo  in  Zacatecas,  there  are 
deposits  in  veins  50  centimeters  to  two  meters  thick. 

Quicksilver  was  used  in  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  patio 
process  to  such  an  extent*  that  large  quantities  had  to  be  imported 
to  Mexico,  but,  since  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide  process, 
there  is  not  such  a  great  demand  for  thin  metal  It  is  found  in 
cinnabar  or  mercuric  sulphide  and  also  disseminated  through 
rhyolite.  San  Luis  Potosi  has  the  richest  mines,  containing 
about  10  per  cent,  of  quicksilver  and  it  is  also  found  in  Durango, 
Guerrero,  Jalisco,  and  Queretaro. 

Manganese,  which  is  mostly  exported,  is  founa  In  the  State 
of  Mexico  in  one  deposit  containing  44  per  cent,  of  manganese. 
It  is  also  found  in  Durango,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Lower  California, 
Pueblsr,  and  Zacatecas. 

In  1918  Mexico  imported  from  the  United  States  only  162,000 
tons  of  coal  and  284,000  tons  of  coke,  as,  since  the  discovery 
of  petroleum,  fuel  oil  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  place  of 
coal,  and  the  large  water  'power  developed  in  Mexico  has  also 
reduced*  the  coal  requirements.  Coal  is  found  in  the  states  of 
Coahuila  and  Sonora. 

A  large  deposit  of  graphite  is  being  worked  in  the  State  of 
Sonora. 

Bismuth  of  a  very  good  quality  is  found  in  Chihuahua,  Du. 
rango,  Guanajuato,  Slnaloa,  Sonora.  Queretaro,  and  Zacatecas. 
Molybdenum  has  been  found  in  Sonora,  and  selenium  has  also 
been  found;  cobalt  and  nickel  are  also  reportedd.  Vanadium 
was  discovered  in  lead-bearing  mines  in  Hidalgo  many  year  ago, 
and  it  also  is  found  in  Chihuahua,  Guerrero,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Zacatecas. 

(Sulphur  is  very  plentifully  found  in  large  deposits  on  Mt. 
Popocatepetl.  The  deposits  in  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  south  of 
Venado  and  also  near  Guadalcazar  are  being  worked  successfully, 
and  Durango  has  a  large  mine  near  Mapimi  in  the  Sierra  Ban- 
deras,  which  exceeds  the  output  of  the  tSan  Luis  Potosi  mines. 
There  are  deposits  near  Viez^ca  still  .undeveloped. 

TAXES. 

Mining  is  carried  on  in  Mexico  under  government  ownership 
on  the  basis  of  royalties  and  in  addition  a  national  tax  is  paid 
on  the  land.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  area  a  mining  company 
may  denounce  as  a  mining  claim,  but,  as  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
progressive,  this  mining  tax  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  companies 
holding  very  large  areas  without  working  them,  and  thus  allows 
others  to  exploit  them.  The  scale  of  taxation  is  as  follows:  1 
up  to  5  pertenencias  at  6  pesos,  per  pertenencia  per  annum;  6  up 
to  50  pertenencias  at  7  pesos;   51  up  to  100  pertenencias  at  12 
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pesos;  101  up  pertenencias  at  18  pesos.  A  pertenencia  is  2^ 
acres.  The  royalties  are  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  gold  and 
silver,  and  6  per  cent,  on  copper  and  other  metals;  the  value 
being  fixed  by  the  government  from  time  to  time. 

ONYX. 

The  principal  onyx  fields  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehufintepec  are 
,  located  in  the  mountainous  upper  portion  of  the  Tehuantepec 
River  Valley  and  along  the  Toquisixtlan,  a  tributary  of  that 
stream.  Several  valuable  fields  are  known  to  exist  in  that  lo- 
cality, and  it  is  very  probable  that  much  more  will  be  brought 
to  light  when  the  district  is  thoroughly  explored. 

The  main  field  thus  far  developed  lies  four  miles  above  To. 
quisixtlan  or  the  river  of  that  name.  Onyx  is  known  to  exist 
here  over  an  area  of  some  1,000  acres,  lying  close  to  me  surface, 
so  as  to  require  but  little  stripping.  This  onyx  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  Lower  California,  bringing  $7.50  per  cubic  root  de. 
livered  on  shipboard  at  Boston,  Mass.;  while  the  Lower  California 
article  brings   but   $5.00. 

These  quarries  are  located  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from 
Tehuantepec,  the  nearest  railway  station.  There  are  lesser  fields 
12  miles  farther  up  the  Toquisixtlan  River,  also  at  Toquisixtlan 
town  and  at  a  point  on  the  Tehuantepec  River  23  miles  from 
Tehuantepec. 

The  principal  field  has  been  worked  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  the  four  or  five  years  immediately  preceding  1910  some  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  onyx  was  quarried  and  exported  to  the  United 
States.  An  onyx  mine,  yielding  a  product  said  to  be  even  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  famous  mines  in  the 
State  of  Puebla,  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampico. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Under  contract  dated  December  6,  1918,  a  concession  has  been 
granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
guano  deposits  on  the  islands,  Isabela  and  San  Juanico,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  General  Lucio  Blanco.  The  contract  was  made 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal  for  an  ad- 
ditional five  years,  and  provides  for  the  removal  of  a  minimum 
of  2,000  tons  of  guano  yearly,  the  concessionnaire  to  pay  to  the 
Government  the  sum  of  1.50  pesos  per  metric  ton  for  the 
privilege. 

Extensive  discoveries  of  guano  are  reported  from  Sonora  as 
having  been  made  by  miners  prospecting  in  the  Sierra .  Madre. 
Large  caves  have  been  found  in  which  this  valuable  substance 
has  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  and  many  thousands  of 
tons   are  available  for  shipment. 

Reports  from  Pachuca  say  very  rich  veins  of  platinum  have 
been  discovered  in  the  vecinity. 

Inquiries  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
under  directions  received  from  the  Governor  have  aiscioseci  the 
fact  that  there  are  large  and  rich  deposits  of  kaolin  in  many 
places  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  aiiiong  them  Guerrer^,  San 
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Pedro  de  los  Conchos  (near  Ortiz  Station),  Temosachic,  and  the 
region  south  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  In  these  district  the  natives  for 
a  long  time  have  been  manufacturing  chinaware  for  local  use.  ^ 
In  a  report  made  by  the  engineer  Trinidad  Paredes,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Industry  and  Commerce,  It  is  estimated  from  the  out- 
croppings  of  iron  in  Mexico  that  the  deposits  will  yield  242,978,- 
000  tons  of  mineral  as  a  minimum,  and  its  exploitation  is  urged 
as  a  paramount  need  of  the  country. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  last  twelve  years: 


Year 


Gold,  Kilo* 


Klloii   of  pure  nilver. 


1908 

33,601 

2.291.260 

1909   " 

35,875 

2.299,920 

1910 

37,482 

2.219,975 

1911 

.37,436 

2.458.241 

1912 

36,864 

2.321.626 

1913 

28,969 

2.199.186 

1914 

8.635 

810.647/ 

1915 

7.358 

712,599 

1916 

11.748 

926.142 

1917 

23,543 

1.306.988 

1918 

25,313 

1.944.542 

1919  (six  months)    11,513 

954.331 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1919,  185,064,982  pesos 
worth  of  metals  were  produced  in  Mexico,  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  mines,  as  follows:  Silver,  65,654,571; 
gold,  3.244,781;  lead.  23,800,689;  copper,  66,096,344;  zinc, 
9,036,233;  antimony,  2,471,147;  tin,  24,638;  mercury,  785,297; 
tungsten,  787,274;  graphite,  668,590;  manganese,  459,321;  and 
molybdenum,  36,038  pesos. 

During  the  year  1918  the  secretaryship  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry granted  3,912  mining  claims,  of  which  3,736  are  in 
operation. 

The  production  of  Lead,  in  kilos  was  in  1915,  6,703,206;  in 
1916.  19.970.986;   in  1917,  64.124,752;   in  1918,  98.837,154. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1915  was,  205,978  kilos;  in 
1916,  28.411,248;   In  1917,  50.985,523;   in  1918*  70.223.b54. 

The  production  of  tin,  in  1916  was,  292  kilos;  in  1917,  9,214; 
in  1918,  13,537. 

The  production  of  zinc,  in  1915  was,  5.806,028  kilos;  in 
1916,   37.449.226;   in   1917.   14.757,333;    in  1918.   20.698,995. 

The  production  of  Tungsten  in  1916  was,  12,250;  in  1917, 
187,637;   in  1918,  149,486. 

The  production  of  graphite,  in  1916  was,  470,343;  in  1917, 
430,046;   in  1918,  6.190,849. 

The  production  of  Molybdenum  in  1918  was,  27,371. 

The  production  of  Mercury,  in  1917  was,  33,132;  in  1918, 
163.598. 

The  production  of  Manganese,  in  1917  was,  73,387;  in  1918, 
2.878,383. 

The  production  of  Arsenic,  in  1917  was,  1,284,820;  in  1918, 
1,881,011. 
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The  production  of  Antimony,  in  1916  was,  828,767;  in  1917, 
2.646.544;  in  1918,  3.268,546. 
All  these  figures  express  kilos. 

According  to  official  statistics,  from  the  year  1910  to  1919, 
10,000  mines  have  been  denounced  in  the  Republic. 

During  1919,  3,466  mines  were  recorded,  covering  a  surface 
of  89,405  hectareas,  and  764  applications  were  favorable  acted 
upon  and  the  respective  titles  issued.  There  were  also  issued  64 
permits  to  prospectors,  and  96  for  preliminary  work  on  mines 
on  which  title  had  not  yet  been  secured,  while  proceedings  were 
begun  to  declare  void  695  titles.  There  are  now  3,736  mines 
which  are  bejng  worked,  an  Increase  of  3  per  cent,  over  those  in 
operation  last  year;  but  the  increase  in  the  profits  on  metals 
and  minerals  hag  advanced  20  per  cent.,  silver  and  copper  being 
in  the  lead.  The  value  of  the  mining  production  was  about  305,- 
000,000  pesos. 

During  the  year  1918-19  six  temporary  permits  were  issued 
for  the  exploitation  of  salt  mines,  two  for  the  exploitation  of 
nitrates  and  five  for  guano. 

A  corporation  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  composed  of  Mexican  and  American  capitalists,  for  the  ex- 
ploltation  of  the  Cerro  del  Mercado  iron  mines  in  the  State  of 
Durango. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Greene-Cananea  Copper  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended  December  31  1918,  it  is 
shown  that  the  total  revenue  was  $10,801,765.  compared  with 
$9,392,639  In  1917.  After  depreciation  and  dividends  there  was 
a  deficit  of  $565,380,  contrasted  with  $1,456,327  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

During  1918  the  company  mined  1,169,998  ions  of  ore,  of 
which  306,964  tons  were  concentrated  copper  ore,  855,862  tons 
direct  smelting  copper  ore,  3,113  tons  lead  ore  and  4,059  tons 
of  zinc  ore.  The  company  made  52,694,781  pounds  of  copper 
from  bullion  produced  by  the  company  ores  and  654,912  pounds 
from  custom  ores  and  concentrates,  a  total  of  53,319,643  pounds. 
Silver  production  amounted  to  1,698,000  ounces,  of  which  1,666.- 
993  ounces  came  from  company  ores,  and  31.016  ounces  from 
custom  ores  and  concentrates.  The  output  of  gold  was  14,741 
ounces,  of  which  9,846  ounces  came  from  company  ores,  and 
4,859  ounces  from  custom  ores  and  concentrates. 

The  principal  •  companies  engaged  in  the  mining  industry 
in  Mexico  are: 

Exploration  Company,  Ltd.  R«gifitea'ed  In  London  In  .1904. 
Oapital.  $3,750,000  American  mon-ey.  Office,  24  Lomtiard  St.,  London, 
10.  C.  Owns  stock  of  the  Exploration  Co.  of  England  and  Mexico; 
Buena    TIerra    Mlininpr    Co..    etc.  * 

American  Metal.o  Co..  Ltd  Incoi-porated  in  New  York  in  1887. 
Controls  th^e  Compaflia  Mlne.ra  de  P«fio.les  of  Mapimi,  end  Lanyon 
Starr   Sm<eltinig   Co.,   of   Mexico. 

Avino  Mines,  Ltd.  Registetred  in  London  in  1909.  Ownea  silver. 
Lead  and  Copper  mines.    Capital,  authorized,  ^250.000;  'issued,  $93,760. 

Compafiia  de  Real  del  Monte  Jy  Paclhuca.  Owns  goild  and  stiver 
mlnine:  -claims  and  over  30,000  acres  of  agnicultuiral  lands.  Con- 
trolled by  the  Unlt^  States  Smelting  Riefining  and  Mlnlngr  Co. 

Comipaftia  Metalurprlca  Mexicana.  Incorporated  In  N«w  Jersey 
in    1890.     CapitaJ,    $4. ,000.000.     Owns    smelting    works    at    San    Luis 
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Potoai;  silver  and  lead  praperties  at  Sierra  Mojada,  Coahulla;  con- 
trols the  Alvarez  Ijand  and  Timber  Co..  the  Potosi  and  Rio  Verde 
Railway  Co.,  the  Soimbrerete  Mining  Co.,  and  others.  Office,  82 
Beaver    St.,    N-ew   York. 

Giroux  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  Incorporated  in  Delaware  in 
1903.  Owns  copper  mines  in  th-e  State  of- Sonora.  Controlled  by  the 
Consolida'tied    Cop^p«r  Mine<s    Co. 

Mexican  Exploration  and  Mining  Co,  Controll^ed  by  the  Pacific 
Smelting:  and  Mining:  Co. 

Mexican  Gold  and  Silver  Recovery  Co.,  Ltd.  Registei'^d  'in  Lon- 
don in  1899.  Office.  65  London  Wall,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  au- 
thorized, $5,  000.000;  issued,  $2,600,000.  Owns  200.000  acres  of  timber 
land   and   four   iron-ore  deposits. 

Mexican  Land  Co.  Incorporated,  in  New  Jsersey  in  1899.  Capital, 
$1,260,000.     Controll-ed   by   the  Compaflia   M-e^alurgrica   Mexl-cana. 

Montezuma  Lead  Co.  Incorporated  An  New  Jer»ey  in  1899. 
Capital,  authorized,  $600,000  preferred  and  $2,500,000  common.  Con- 
trolled   by    the    Com<paftia    M'etalurg^ica    Mexicana. 

i'acilic  SnveUing  and  Mining:- Co.  Incorporatel  in  Maine  in  1909. 
consoilidating:  the  Douglass  Copper  Co.  and  the  Mexican  Exploration 
and  M'lning  Co.  Also  acquired  90  per  cent. .of  'the  capital  of  the 
Mexican-Americ£Hn    Smelting    and    Refining   Co. 

iSalinas  of  Mexico,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1906.  Office, 
9  New  Broad  St..  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  authoriized,  $1,625,000;  is- 
sued,   $1,406,285.     Owns    salt    prodoiolng    proiijertles. 

San  Antonio  Copper  Co.  Incorporated  in  Arizona  in  1908.  Ca- 
pital.   $2,500,000  ^ 

San  c^uintin  Milling  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1893. 
Office.  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E  C.  Capital  $100,000.  Owns 
flour  and   other  mills   at  S.   Quintin,   Lower  California. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Co.,  Ltd.  Inoorpoi^ated  in  1909.  Capital  $7  - 
600,000.  Owns  600  acres  go»ld  and  trilver  mines  at  Pachuca.  Mexico. 
Controlled    by   Camp   Bird,    Ltd.,    of  London. 

.«^^5  ^Tjpy  J'^^^^^^..  ^^-  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1901.  Capital. 
$7,000,000.     Owns   silver,    lead    and  iron   properties 

Te2»iutlan  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  Office,  82  Beaver 
St.,  New  York.  Capital,  $10,000,000.  Own*  ten  miles  of  railroad 
And  17,400  acres  of  .land  In  Puebla  and  Oaxaca. 

Compaflia  Minera  "El  Prof  eta  y  Anexas,"  incorporated  in  Mexi- 
co in  1910.  Capital,  $800,000  (M>ex.)  in  $60  shares.  Owns  'the  mines 
"El  Profeta",  "El  Proyecto",  "Los  Angeles",  "Ampllaci6n"  de  la 
Relna",  "La  Reina",  "El  Dante"  and  "Nuevo  San  Carlos",  with  a 
total  area  of  over  200  acres. 

Compaftia  Minera  y  PundWora  ^e  Zimapan.  Incorporated  in 
Mexico  In   1912.    Capital.   $430,000    (Mex.).   In   $100   shares. 


PETROLEUM. 

Tha  discovery  of  petroleum  in  Mexico  on  a  large  scale  is  com- 
paratively recent,  as  it  was  not  until  1901  that  oil  was  found  In 
the  l^ate  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  near  de  Veracruz  border,  and  while 
the  production  is  now  at  the  rate  of  78,000,000  barrels  a  year, 
it  was  only  1,000,000  barrels  in  1907.  For  complete  details  of 
the  history  of  oil  development  in  Mexico,  see  Latin-American 
Year-Book   for   1919    (pages   363   to   374). 

There  are  about  1,200  oil  wells  in  Mexico,  of  which  about 
300  are  producing,  and  the  estimated  capacity  of  these  300  wells 
is  about  500,000,000  barrels  per  annum  as  against  over  200.000 
oil  wells  in  the  United  States,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  300,- 
000,000  barrels  per  annum,  so  that  the  Mexican  field,  which  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  has  a  greater  potential  output  apparently  than 
the  oil  fields  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  developed 
for  many  years. 

The  total  area  of  the  fields  is  given  as  1,969,750  acres.     The 
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/ 
production  and  exports  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  roilows, 
the  years  ending  in  July: 

Production  Exports 

Barrels  BarreU 

1915  32.910,508  24,279,325 

1916  40,545,712  26,746,432 

1917  55,292,770  42,645,843 

1918  63,828,326  61,768,010 

1919  78,000,000  61.898,697 

The  Mexican  oil  fieds  center  about  Tampico,  on  the  border 
of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  Veracruz,  which  is  called  the 
Panuco  district,  the  town  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  Panuco 
river.  The  Tuxpam  distric,  100  miles  south  of  Tampico,  is  also 
quite  a  center,  but  at  the  port  of  Tuxpam  the  tankers  have  to 
lie  out,  in  the  roadstead  and  moor  by  laying  out  four  anchors  so 
that  they  are  steady  enough  to  take  the  oil  on  board  from  float, 
ing  pipe  lines  attached  by  universal  joints  to  submerged  pipes 
in  the  bay.  The  captains  of  these  vessels  have  become  so  ex- 
pert that  this  methot  of  loading,  which  at  first  was  looked  on 
as  a  dangerous  expedient,  is  now  used  'by  all  the  oil  comapnies 
at  this  port,  and  there  are  now  10  of  these  floating  pipe  lines  In 
operation. 

Oil  is  also  found  in  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  and  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  in  Lower  California,  and  the  government  is  now 
prospecting  and  is  said  to  have  found  oil  all  the  way  across  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  where  a  Japanese  company  has  been  granted 
the  right  of  drilling.  A  large  deposit  of  paraffin  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Chihuahua,  near  the  American  border. 

POSSIBIiE   8€B-GUIiF  DEPOSIT. 

The  possibilities  of  finding  oil  under  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
now  being  discussed,  and  it  is  estimated  by  an  oil  expert  that  the 
sub-aqueous  field  would  be  185,000  square  kilometers,  of  which 
56,000  would  be  off  the  Mexican  shore  and  belong  to  Mexico, 
while  130,000  kilometers  would  be  off  the  Texas  shore  and  be- 
long to  the  United  States. 

SECOND  PRODUCER  IN  WORLD. 

Mexico  is  now  the  second  producer  of  oil  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  stands  first  with350, 000,000  barrels  per  annum. 
Russia's  output  before  the  war  was  65,000,000  barrels,  which  has 
now  been  exceeded  by  Mexico.  The  average  Mexican  fuel  oil 
contains,  when  properly  mixed  for  use^  about  10,500  calories  per 
gram,  as  against  7,500  calories  per  gram  of  good  steaming  coal, 
so  that  about  four  barrels  of  oil  is  the  equivalent  'of  one  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  of  or^nary  bituminous  coal. 

Tampico  before  1914  was  a  city  of  26,000  inhabitants,  but 
has  now  reached  85,000,  and  is  a  modern  city,  with  asphalt  paved 
streets,  fine  buildings,  and  electric  lights.  This  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  oil  industry,  as  there  is  no  great  industrial  develop- 
ment otherwise.  The  Panuco  River  is  being  dredged  for  deep 
draft  vessels,  and.  as  the  future  growth  of  Tampico  depends  on 
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the  development  of  harbor  facilities,  the  work  is  important,  as 
is  also  the  construction  of  railways  connecting  with  the  interior 
and  north  and  south  along  the  coast,  and  the  short  line  to  Mex- 
loo  which  has  been  suryeyed.  Piers  and  wharves  are  already 
built,  and  storage  and  handling  facilities  are  in  place,  as  well  as 
custom  house  service.  The  Tampico-Panuco  Railroad,  about  30 
miles  long,  is  owned  by  Dutch  interests,  and  they  contemplate 
extending  it  to  El  Hlgo,  another  20  miles,  running  through  a  rich 
agricultural  section  in  which  some  oil  fields  are  located. 

The  telephone  concession  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Mexican  company. 
In  1918  the  production  of  petroleum  amounted  to  10,147,^88 
cubic  meters,  or  63,828,426  barrels.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  production  represents  only  10  per  cent,  of  what  could  be 
obtained  from  the  310  producing  wells  which  have  been  bored  and 
the  potential  product  of  which  is  nearly  36K),000  cubit:  meters,  or 
1,800,000  barrels,  daily.  During  the  time  in  question  31  permits 
for  boring  wells  were  issued,  16  of  them  having  already  been 
worked,  with  a  production  of  47,470  cubic  meters,  or  298,591 
barrels,  daily.  The  piping  systfem  for  petroleum  increased  in  191S 
by  73  kilometers,  making  the  extension  of  the  system  1,245  kilo- 
meters,  by  January,  1919. 

Fifteen  permits  were  issued  in  1918  for  the  construction  of 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  petroleum.  25  steel  tanks  had  been 
erected,  with  a  total  capacity  of  7,674,000  cubic  meters,  or  about 
48,000,000  barrels.         ♦ 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  In-^ 
dustry  and  Commerce,  the  potential  production  of  the  oil  wells 
in  Mexico  in  August,  1919,  was  253,201.93  cubic  meters  daily,  or 
the  equivalent  of  1,592,649.14  barrels.  The  actual  production  on 
the  other  hand  was  27,801.610  cubic  meters,  or  174,872.120  bar- 
rels equal  to  10.98  per  cent,  of  the  potential  output. 

The  total  number  of  wells  was  in  1919,  1,056,  as  follows:  • 
Wells-located,  131;  wells  being  driven,  114;  wells  in  production, 
298;  wells  not  profitable,  27;  well  exhausted,  64;  wells  not  prod- 
ucing, 422.     Total,  1,056. 

The  largest  number  of  productive  wells  belong  to  the  follow- 
ing companies: 

Aguila  Company  (Lord  Crowdray),  55;  Mexican  Petroleum 
Co.,  of  Califronia,  33;  The  Corona  Company,  10;  Union  Petroleum 
Co.  Hispano- Americana,  17;  The  Texas  Company  of  Mexico,  10; 
Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Company,  8;  Chicoles  Oil  Company  (Ltd),  7; 
Mexican  Combustible  Company,  9;  Penn.  Mex.  Fuel  Oil  Company, 
7;  Freeport  &  Mexican  Fuel  Oil  Company,  12;  Oil  Fields  of  Mex- 
ico, 12. 

The  Aguila  Company  was  drilling  18  wells,  the  Huasteca  Com- 
pany 11,  while  forty-two  companies  were  sinking  one  wen  each, 
ten  are  sinking  three  each,  three  were  sinking  four  eacn  anc  one 
was  sinking  five.  ' 

The  Huasteca  Company  was  the  leader  in  potential  produc- 
tion, with  48,553.70  cubic  meters  daily;  the  Mexican  Gulf  Com- 
pany came  next  with  22,370.50;  the  Aguila  Company  was  third, 
with  20.590.18;  the  Tepetate  Petroleum  Company  fourth,  with 
21,462.86,  and  the  Transcontinental  fifth,  with  15,804.04  cuDic 
meters. 
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PRODUCTION  IN  1919. 

Mexico's  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1919,  according  to 
the  preliminary  figures,  amounted  to  80,557,229  bbls.,  compared 
with  63,828,327  hbls.  in  1918,  55,292,770  bbls.  m  1917  and 
39,817,402  bbls.  in  1916.  This  represents  an  increase  of  l6,728,-» 
902  bbls.  over  1918,  or  26.21  per  cent. 

Exports  o^  crude  petroleum  and  refinery  product  from  Mex. 
ico  in  1919  amounted  to  11,126,509  metric  tons — 79,999,599,71 
bbls. — valued  at  $186,445,975  Mexican  gold;  compared  with  7,- 
677,278  metric  tons — 55,199,628.82  bbls. — valued  at  $140,557,- 
553  in  1918,  and  6,426,036  tons — 4^203,198.84  tons — ^valued  at 
$53,676,127  in  1917. 

An  estimate  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Technical  Bureau 
of  the  Petroleum  Department  of  the  total  amount  invested  in  the 
oil  industry  in  Mexico,  including  pipe  lines,  machinery,  tanks, 
buildings,  refineries,  vessels,  etc.  The  total  is  nearly  srx  nundred 
millions  Mexican  gold,  equivalent  to  three  hundred  millions  in 
American  gold,  and  the  detailed  estimate  is  as  follows: 

Wells    in   exploitation    with    a  capacity    of  '1,500.000    bar- 
rels   daUy     1300,000,000 

1.200    kilometers    (780   miles)    pipelines    60.000.000 

Tanks  with  capaoity  of  26,000,000  barrels    60,000,000 

R«f inieri-es    55.000.000 

L.an<lfi    50,000,000 

Railway  lines,    buildingrs  and  ■machln-ery    30,000,000 

Vessels    for    transportation,    of    which    the    Agruila    Com- 
pany o^wns  one-third  part,  with  a  caJpacity  of  250,000 

tons     50,000,000 

Total    $595,000,000 

Within  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  great  stimulation 
in  Investments  in  the  oil  regions  and  several  very  large  foreign 
companies  have  acquired  lands  and  are  proceeding  with  their 
development. 

The  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  granted  permis- 
sion to  the  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Company  to  build  a  pipeline  from 
Boca  de  Cajeta,  in  the  municipality  of  Panuco,  to  the  refinery  of 
the  Pierce  Oil  Company  at  Arbol  Grande,  near  the  city  of  Tam- 
pico. 

Important  discoveries  of  petroleum  have  been  made  in  the 
State  of  Coahuila.  and  it  s  believed  the  oil  belt  extends  entirely 
across  Northern  Mexico,  connecting  the  deposits  in  Texas  and 
those  in  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz.  This  oil  is 
said  to  have  a  paraffine  base  Instead  of  asphaltum,  and  to  be  of 
high  quality.  The  Government  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  is 
actively  interesting  himself  in  the  developing  of  the  new  measures, 
as  also  in  taking  proper  precautions  that  the  n6^w  fields  do  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  monopolists  in  vast  areas  as  has  been  the 
case  elsewhere. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Mexico,  a  Free 
Petroleum  School  has  been  established,  with  headquarters  in 
Tampico,  that  being  the  center  of  the  oil  industry.  An  initial 
appropriation  of  $500,000  has  been  made  and  the  proyectors  are 
enthusiastic  in  carrying  out  their  plans.    It  is  considered  essential, 
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since  the  petroleum  measures  of  the  Republic  are  among  its  most 
valuable  possessions,  that  native  students  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity  to  learn  whatever  technical  and  practical  instruction  can 
impart  in  this  direction.  There  promises  to  be  a  large  attendance 
at  the  school. 

A  petroleum  expert  has  invented  a  new  style  of  pipe  for 
transporting  oil  for  which  many  advantages  are  claimed.  It  is 
made  of  many  strips  of  paper,  chemically  treated,  and  wound  on 
a  mandril  in  spiral  form,  with  re-enforcement  of  wire,  it  is  other- 
wise prepared  to  withstand  usage  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  present  system,  while  costing  less. 

Extensive  oil  fields  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Altata  district.  State  of  Sinaloa,  particularly  on  islands  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  that  district. 

The  government  has  done  everything  possible  in  order  to 
establish  in  the  country  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pet. 
roleum  refineries,  as  it  maintains  that  the  refining  of  this  prod- 
uct is  the  most  important  part  of  the  petroleum  industry.  At 
present  there  are  only  four  refineries,  but  work  will  soon  begin 
in  the  refineries  which  are  now  being  installed  by  the  Texas  Co. 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  refineries  so  far  established  amounts  to  14,300  sQuare  meters, 
or  90,000  barrels  daily,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  ex. 
ported  petroleum  Is  represented  by  the  refined  article. 

Rich  deposits  of  petroleum  have  been  found  in  the  State  of 
Coahuila.  Investigations  already  made  by  geologists  show  that 
^  the  northern  part  of  the  State  contains  petroleum  wells  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  deposits  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  IState  of  Veracruz.  Several  companies  have  been  organ- 
ized to  explore  them.  The  preliminary  work  will  begin  at  once 
in  the  vicinity  of  Piedras  Negras.  Geologists  assert  that  the 
deposits  of  Coahuila  are  a  continuation  of  those  which  are  found 
in  Texas. 
•  The  National  Government  is  to  establish  a  modern  laboratory 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  analysis  of 
oil  exported  through  Tampico,  to  grade  the  oil,  and  determine 
export  duties. 

Two  petroleum  companies  with  a  capital  of  £7,000,000  have 
been  organized  in  Glassfow,  to  operate  in  Mexico. 

Two  American  prospectors  have  solicited  permission  from  the 
Government  to  make  explorations  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  where  they  believe  that  large  deposits  of 
petroleum  exist.  They  base  their  belief  on  the  grounds  that  im- 
portant oil  deposits  lie  immediately  across  the  River  Bravo  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  from  which  a  considerable  yield  has  been 
obtained.     These  depositia  are  in  the  same  geological  zone. 

A  combination  of  several  of  the  leading  Atlantic  coast  steam- 
ship lines  has  acquired  possession  of  an  extensive  area  of  pet- 
roleum lands  in  the  Tampico  district,  which  they  will  proceed 
to  develop  upon  a  large  scale  for  the  puropse  of  supplying  fuel 
for  their  vessels.  Among  the  number  are  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
West  Indies  Steamship  Line,  the  l^ew  York  and  Porto  Rico  Line, 
the"'  Mallory  and  Clyde  lines,  as  well  as  other  smaller  ones.  A 
company  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf 
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Oil  Corporation  and  with  a  capital  of  twenty  million  dollars.' 
One  of  the  feetures  of  the  organization  is  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  a  fleet  of  tank  steamers  capable  of  shipping  ten 
million  barrels  of  oil  annually  to  all  portions  of  the  world. 
Active  construction  work  will,  it  is  said,  be  commenced  im. 
mediately. 

The  operations  of  prospectors  in  the  neighloorhood  of  Mapiml, 
in  the  State  of  Durango,  have  led  conclusively  to  the  belief  In 
Government  circles  that  there  exist  large  and  Important  oil 
deposits  in  that  vicinity.  Already  on  the  basis  of  these  explora- 
tions several  claims  have  been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Petrol- 
eum of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
concessions  have  been  granted.  Further  concessions  for  new 
wells  will  not  be  granted  in  regions  where  petroleum  is  now 
produced,  pending  enactment  of  the  proposed  petroleum  laws 
which  are  now  being  considered  by  the  National  Congress. 

Th's  new  oil  region  is  adjacent  to  the  important  mining  sec- 
tion of  Velardena  and  Pedricei\a,  within  jeasy  reach  of  Parral 
and  Torreon,  and  there  is  good  railway  connection  with  Mon- 
terrey and  the  industrial  region  thereabouts. 

The  representative  of  the  Yokohama  Steamship  Company  is 
investigating  sources  of  fuel  supply  in  connection  with  the  recent 
petroleum  discoveries  on  the  west  coast,  as  it  is  desired  to  replace 
coal  and  coke  with  oil  not  only  for  ocean  traffic  but  for  various 
industries  in  Japan.  It  is  probable  that  concessions  will  be 
asked  for  the  development  on  the  coast  of  the  States  of  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa.  The  question  of  mines  is  also  being  examined, 
with  the  purpose  of  investing  therein. 

An  oil  deal  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
the  country  was  recently  made  between  several  oil  companies 
of  Mexico  and  an  American  corporation,  Harper  and  Co.,  by  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  purchase  50.000,000  barrels  of  on  rrom  the 
Mexican  companies,  to  be  mined  from  wells  which  have  not  been 
in  operation  for  some  time.  The  oil  will,  in  turn,  be  supplied 
to  the  railways  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
whom  the  company  has  entered  into  contracts. 

Rentals  paid  by  Oil  Companies. 

The  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  compiled  sta- 
tistics of  the  various  companies  operating  in  the  petroleum  dis- 
tricts of  the  Republic  and  which  have  recently  been  published, 
showing  the  area  occupied  by  each  and  the  annual  rent  paid  by 
them  to  the  owners  of  the  land  under  development.. 

Twenty-^our  companies  only  pay  no  rent,  as  they  own  their 
lands  in  fee  simple. 

Fifty-four  companies  pay  an  annual  rent,  of  less  than  five 
pesos  per  hectare  (2%  acres).  These  companies  occupy  an  area 
of  1,330,196  hectares,  and  pay  a  total  annual  rental  of  |1,178,- 
641.08.  That  is  to  say,  they  control  an  area  of  3,325,490  acres, 
and  pay  therefor  an  annual  rental  of  $589,320.54  American 
money,  or  a  little  over  10i/4  cents  per  acre. 

Twenty-two  companies  pay  an  annual  rental  of  less  than  $10 
per   hectare   and    control   an   area   of   55,336   hectares    (15ia.340 
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acres),  upon  which  they  pay  a  total  of  $832»509.68  per  year» 
hectare  $500  to  $1,000  American  money). 

One  hundred  and  twenty.two  companies  pay  annual  rental  of 
more  than  $10  per  hectare  and  control  an  area  of  70035  hectares 
(175,087  acres),  on  which  they  pay  a  total  of  $4,886,915.45  per 
annum,  equal  to  $2,442,457.72  in  American  money. 

The  total  area  of  oil  territory  occupied  by  all  the  companies 
is  1,625,948  hectares  (4)064,870  acres),  upon  which  a  total 
annual  rental  is  paid  of  $6,898,066.45  Mexican  gold,  equal  to 
$3,449,033.22  American  money. 

Several  companies  pay  very  high  rentals  upon  lands  that  are 
in  production  and  are  especially  favorably  situated.  Thus,  one 
pays  an  annual  rental  of  $8,333.33  ($4,166.66  American  gold) 
per  hectare.  Another  pays  $3,675  ($1,873  American  money) 
per  hectare,  and  another  pays  $4,032  ($2,016  American  gold). 
Many  companies  pay  more  than  one  to  two  thousand  pesos  per 
hectare  ($500  to  $1,000  American  money). 

Ihe  average  rental  however,  even  with  these  large  ones  to 
bring  up  the  total,  is  $3,93  Mexican  money  $1.96%  American) 
per  hectare.  However,  out  of  the  total  oil  acreage  of  4,064,870 
acres,  a  total  of  3,325,490,  as  shown,  pays  an  annual  rental  of 
but  slightly  over  ten  cents  per  acre.  The  rentals  on  the  balance 
of  639,380  acres  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  average  up  to<about 
80  cents  per  acre. 

PETROLEUM  LEGISIiATION. 

The  question  of  petroleum  legislation  to  be  enacted  in  Mex- 
ico  is  still  pending.  The  new  constitution  of  Mexico  gives  the 
federal  government  the  control  of  oil  resources  in  the  country. 
In  accordance  of  this  constitutional  provision,  the  executive  sent 
a  biill  to  Congress  regulating  the  granting  of  permits  for  the 
development  of  oil  lands.  Foreign  companies  who  had  been  or- 
ganized under  the  old  legislation  which  placed  the  control  of  the 
oil  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  protested 
against  the  intended  bill.  The  American,  British,  French  and 
Dutch  governments  made  representations  on  behalf  of  such  com-, 
panies  and  negotiations  were  undertaken  to  have  the  government 
to  modify  i^  radically. 

While  the  legislation  was  pending,  the  President  of  Mexico 
issued  several  decrees  wh|ca  regulated  temporarily  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  fields,  requiring  the  companies  engaged  in  oil  devel> 
opment  to  obtain  permits  from  the  government  to  explore  and 
drill  wells  and  fixing  the  taxes  to  be  paid  for  such  permits.  For 
details  of  pending  legislation,  see  La  tin- American,  Tear  Book 
for  1919   (pages  367  to  374). 

A  number  of  companies  already  engaged  in  oil  work  ap. 
plied  to  the  courts  of  Mexico  in  order  to  prevent  such  decrees 
from  being  put  in  force.  Among  the  companies  applying  to 
the  courts,  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

Apeals  against  the  various  petroleum  decrees  and  their  ap. 
plication,  without  any  con6rete  act:  The  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico 
Company,  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Company,  Soledad  Oil 
Company,  Cortez  Oil  Corporation,  Panuco  Boston  Oil  Company, 
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Panuco  Oil  Exploration  Company,  American  International  Fields 
and  Petroleum  Company,  East  Coast  Oil  Company,  Tuxpan  Pe. 
troleum  Company,  Lot  Seventeen  Company,  Continental  Mex- 
ican Petroleum  .Company,  Juanedo  Oil  Company,  E.  L.  Doheny 
and  N.  Bridge,  Penn.-Mex,  Fuel  Company,  Tal  Vez  Petroleum 
Company,  Capuchinas  Petroleum  Company,  Tepetate  Petroleum ^ 
Company,  Amalia  Macay  Sandoval,  Aguada  Petroleum  Company, 
Huasteca  Petroleum  Company,  Texas  Oil  Company,  Seaboard 
Fuel  Oil  Company,  Tancochin  Oil  Company,  The  Corona  Oil 
Company,  Victor  Petroleum  Corporation,  Grand  National  Pe- 
troleum Company,  Mexican  Oil  Company,  Richmond  Levering 
Company,  Gustavo  Basanez,  International  Petroleum  Company, 
Leopoldo  N.  Ntifiez,  Metropolitan  Pipeline  Company,  lnG:an  Mex- 
ican Company,  Tigre  Company,  Azteca  Petroleum  Company, 
Mexican  Sinclair  Petroleum  Corporation,  Scottish  Mexican  Oil 
Company,  Freeport  Mexican  Fuel  Oil  Company,  Atlantica  .pom- 
pany,  Mexican  Producing  and  Reflniiig  Company,  Adrian  Petro- 
leum Company,  Piedras  Petroleum  Development  Company,  Mex- 
ican Petroleum  and  Agricultural  Company  of  San  Jos^,  El  Aza- 
don  Petroleum  Company,  Tamiahua  Petroleum  Company,  Mex- 
ican Petroleum  Company  El  Aguila,  United  Oil  Production  Com- 
pany, Investment  and  Industry  Petroleum  Company,  Francasne- 
que  and  Annexes  Petroleum  Company.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies named  have  more  than  one  appeal  pending  upon  the 
saide  grounds. 

Appeals  against  the  action  of  the  petroleum  decrees  based 
upon  a  concrete  act,  consisting  in  the  refusal  to  permit  the  dril- 
ling of  new  wells  or  the  performance  of  new  work  upon  lands 
that  have  not  been  manifested  (those  whose  deeds,  .leases,  etc., 
have  not  been  recorded  as  provided  by  laws):  Transcontinental 
Petroleum  Company,  Huasteca  Petroleum  Company,  East  Coast 
Oil  Company,  International  Petroleum  Company. 

Appeal  against  the  application  of  the  decrees  that  permit  the 
admission  of  denunciations  on  lands  that  have  been  acquired  but 
which  are  declared  free  and  vacant:  The  International  Petro- 
leum  Company. 

The  following  clause  appears  in  all  concessions  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  oil  properties:  "The  concessions  will  be  declared 
null  for  any  one  of  the  following  reasons:  For  the  transfer  of 
this  contract  or  any  of  its  concessions  to  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment or  to  admit  it  as  a  partner." 

An  or^Rnization  of  Italian  capitalist  is  preparing  to  invest 
sevei'&l  million  dollars  in  various  enterprises  in  this  country, 
most  notably  in  the  petroleum  fields,  where  they  have  secured 
upward  of  25,000  acres  of  oil  land  and  will  proceed  with  the 
?<nking  of  wells,  thp  construction  of  pipe  lines,  refineries,  etc. 
They  will  also  establish  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Mex- 
ican  and  Italian  ports  and  will  enter  actively  into  Various 
branches  of  commercial  enterprise  and  development. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  the  promised  legislation,  the 
drilling  of  wells  and  the  production  and  exploration  of  oil  are 
going  with  increased  energy.  Durii^g  July  no  less  than  81  new 
wells  were  drilled  in  the  Tampico,  Tuxpan  and  Panuco  regions. 
Of  these  45  are  in  the  first  named  section,  eighteen  in  the  sec 
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ond  and  23  in  the  last.  Seven  of  the  wells  are  producing  oil 
in  large  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality  and  in  none  of  ^them 
has  salt  water  appeared.  One  of  the  new  wells  has  a  capacity 
of  20,000  barrels  daily. 

The  drilling  of  wells  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields. 

Of  the  capital  invested  in  the  oil  region  not  less  than  65  per 
cent,  is  English,  the  largest  companies  of  that  nationality  being 
the  Rdyal  Dutch,  the  Aguila,  the  Corona,  the  Concordia,  the  Pe- 
troleum Wells  and  the  Magnolia.  The  Royal  is  capitalized  for 
more  than  all  the  other  leading  companies  combined.  American 
companies  have  the  second  largest  capitalization,  and  Mexican 
companies  the  third. 

"La  Reptiblica,"  a  Mexican  petroleum  company,  has  brought 
in  a  we)l  spouting  5,000  barels  (jaily  in  the  Tuxpan  region.  Ic 
is  ^aid  to  be  e  veritable  geyser  of  oifl. 

The  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Company  is  constructing  a  ten-inch 
pipe  line  from  the  Tepetate  oil  wells  to  the  company's  shipping 
terminal  in  Tampico.  \ 

A  denunciation  of  oil  lands  has  been  granted  in  tne  munxci. 
pality  of  Juarez,  Chihuahua  (across  the  river  fro;n  El  Paso), 
as  also  a  denunciation  of  oil  lands  in  Mapimi,  State  of  Durango. 

The  following  companies  have  asked  for  and  received  permis. 
sion  to  undertake  the  construction  of  pipelines,  tanks  and  the 
sinking  of  new  wells  recently: 

The  Poblana  Petroleum  Company  to  instal  a  pipeline  from 
its  well  at  Tamboyoche^  in  the  Panuco  district,  to  an  embarca. 
tion  which  it  proposes  to  construct  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Panuco  river. 

The  Mexican  and  Boston  Leasing  Company  to  construct  a 
plant  of  steam  boilers  and  various  pipelines  in  Los  Chotes, 
Panuco 

The  Texas  Company  of  Mexico  to  construct  a  branch  of  its 
main  pipelines  in  the  Tepetate  district  ending  at  Chinampa. 

The  English  Oil  Company  to  commence  the  work  of  construe, 
tion  of  a  pipeline  between  Tampuche  and  its  property  in  Mira- 
dores,  in  the  Panuco  district. 

The  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Company  to  make  use  of  the 
pipeline  it  has  installed  in  Tepetate,  in  the  Ozuluama  district. 

The  English  Oil  Company,  to  construct  a  steel  tank  of  8,744 
cubic  meters  capacity  at  Tampuche,  Panuco  district;  also  one  of 
3,180  cubic  meters  capacity  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Mexican  Combustible  Petroleum  Company,  to  sink  an. 
other  well  at  Tamboyoche,   Ozuluama. 

The  Aguila  Company  has  asked  for  and  received  permission 
to  drill  another  well  to  be  called  Los  Hig^eros  No.  1.  in  the 
lake  of  Tamaiahua,  Ozuluama,  State  of  Veracruz. 

TAXES  ON  EXPORTS  OF  Dili. 

The  average  prices  on  which  exports  duty  on  petroleum 
products  was  collected  in  the  year  1918  was,  in  Mexican  money: 
fuel  oil,  9.91  density,  $13,00  per  ton;  crude  oil  of  0.97  density, 
$15,50  per  ton;  crude  oil  of  a  density  over  0.97,  $6.00  per  ton; 
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gas  oil  of  a  density  over  0.91,  1 13.00  per  ton;  refined  gasoline, 
loose,  or  in  containers,  12  ^  cents  per  litre;  crude  gasoline, 
loose  or  in  containers,  11  2.4  per  litre;  kerosene,  crude  or  re- 
fined, loose  or  in  containers,  3  cents  per  litre.  The  tax  is  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  official  price. 

The  Government  fixes,  >  every  two  months,  the  prices  on 
which  the  export  duty  must  be  collected.  The  prices  vary  in 
proportion  with  the  density. 

The  stamp  tax  on  petroleum  lands,  was  fixed  at  $3  Mexican 
money  per  hectare  or  fraction  thereof,  by  decree  of  August 
9th,  1917. 

A  tax  of  %  cen,  Mexican  money,  per  litre  of  lubricating  oils 
was  established  by  decree  of  July  9,1918. 

On  April  9th,  1918,  the  Government  lifted  the  moratorium 
on  petroleum  contracts,  executed  previous  to  May  1st,  19 17  tor 
the  lease  of  all  lands.  ' 

The  most  important  companies  engaged  in  the  petroleum 
industry  in  Mexico  are: 

Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorpora/ted  in  M-exico  in  1908. 
Capital,  $60,000,000  (M<ex.),  or  about  $30,000,000  American  money,  in 
850,000  8%' preference  shares  and  5.160,000  ordinary  shares,  of  |10 
(Miex.)  pair  valu-e. 

By  Resolutions  of  the  Company  passed  in  Mexico  City  on 
the  let  December,  1919,  it  was  esolved  to  authorize  an  increase 
of  IShare  Capital  to  115,113,580  pesoe  Mexican  by  the  creation 
of  5,755,679  Ordinary  Shares  of  Ten  Pesos  Mexican  each,  and  to 
offer  to  the  share  holders  of  the  Company  one  of  such  new  Or- 
dlnary  Shares  at  par  for  every  two  Shares,  either  Preference  or 
Ordinary  held  by  them. 

The  new  shares  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing  Ordinary 
Shares,  but  do  not  participate  in  any  Dividend  payable  on  the 
31st  December  1919. 

The  company  has  issued  6%  convertible  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

The  Mexican  Eagle  Oil,  Ltd.,  reports  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1919  (in  Mexican  gold) :  Profit  on  trading  $36,868,089, 
field  redemption  $7,686,301,  balance  $29,181,788,  other  income 
$770,709,  total  income  $27,952,497,  interest  on  bonds  $444,372, 
net  profits  $29,508,125,  transferred  to  reserve  accounts,  etc., 
$3,375,406,  balance  $26,132,719,  brought  forward  from  last  year 
$2,219,054,  total  balance  available  $28,351,773,  dividends  $24,- 
808,491,  surplus  $3,443,282. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Company  and  the  iShell  Oil  Company  have 
purchased  2,500,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Mexican  Kagie 
Oil  Cmupany.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  oil  deals  of  recent 
years,  the  amount  involved  being  approximately  $75,000,000. 
The  Royal  Dutch  and  the  Shell  Companies  participate  in  the 
purchase  on  the  basis  of  60  and  40  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Anglo-Mexican  PetrOl«eu.m  Co..  Ltd.,  was  reg^lstered  -in  1912.  un- 
der the  nam-e  of  Anfflo-Mexican   Petroleun   Products  Co.,  Ltd. 

It  markets  th-e  products  of  the  Mexican  Eaele  OH  Co..  Ltd. 

The  capital  of  the  company  Is  £2,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 
1.000.000    I'.f     cumulative    preference    shares,    and    1,00.0,000    ordinany 
shares. 
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Bagle  Oil  Tran9port  Company,  Ltd.»  was  regnster^d  in  Iiondon 
in  1912,  for  the  .purpose  of  lmil<dinfir  and  operatinar  a  fleet  of  tank 
steamers  to  market  thie  produtsts  of  the  Mexican  £»ig-l«  Oil  Co..  Ltd. 
The  capital  is  £8,000,000  (about  $16,000,000  American  money),  in 
4,000,000  cumulative  6%  participatingr  preference  shares  and  200,000 
ordinary  shares. 

The  entire  orddnaA^y  sitock  is  .held  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co., 
Ltd.,   and   S.    Pearson  and  iSon,   Ltd. 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Delaware  4n  1907. 
Capital  stock,  $61,342,400.00;  398,424  shares  common  stock  of  $100 
each — $39,34i2.400.00;  120,000  shares  8%  non-cumulative  preferred 
stock  of  $100  each — $12,000,000  00.  Owns  and  controls  about  600,000 
acres  of  land,  30  oil  well,  tanks,  storage,  etc.,  10  miles  railroad, 
8,000  head  of  caittle,  1,600  horses. 

Gross  earnings  of  the  company  in  1918  amounted  to  $26,320,- 
545,  as  compared  with  $18,121,789  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
operating  expenses  and  depreciation  increased  from  $11,906,309 
to  $14,399,744.  Important  items  in  the  Mexican  Petroleum •  in- 
come account  follo'v^: 

1918 

Gross   income  $26,320,646  . 

Operating  exp ,    depreciation,   and   other  charges       14,899.744 
Total  income  •  11,920,801 

War   and    Income    taxes,    int.,    tfhiort.,    ftc.  6.221,367 

Net  profit  6.699,444 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  Dec.  31,  1918,  shows  cost  of  proper, 
ties  at  $68,344,549,  less  a  reserve  for  depreciation  amounting 
to  $10,803,961;  current  assets  of  $16,928,762,  and  current  lia- 
bilities of  $8vl05.664. 

Gross  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,. 
wil  be  at  least  $40,000,000  for  1920,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Herbert  G.  Wylie,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  is  at  present  drilling  seven 
wells  and  is  also  increasing  it^  pipe  lines  by  the  construction  of 
a  new  10-inch  line  to  take  care  of  the  increased  production. 

Through  its  connection  with  the  British  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  has  made  arrangements 
for  the  shipment  of  2,500,000  barrels  of  oil  to  Great  Britain  du^ 
ring  1920.  In  addition  the  company  will  ship  5,000,000  barrels 
in  1921,  and  7,500,000  barrels  in  1922.  The  Pan-American  Com- 
pany owns  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  British  com- 
pany. 

Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Trananport  Co.  IncortK>rated  In 
Delaware.  Capital,  au^thorlzed,  $160,000,000.  Outstanding:  Common 
shares,  $30,494,750;  Preferred  7%  cuonulative  fihares,  $10,600,000; 
total.  $40,994,760:  OutMandlng  bonded  debt:  first  lien  marine 
equip-ment   6%   convertible  gold   bonds,   $4,427,000. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co..  Ltd.,  and  the  Pan -Adner lean  Pe- 
troleum and  Transport  Co.,  between  them  own  or  control:  Mexlioan 
Petrol<eum  Co.  ot  California  (incorporated  in  1910);  Huasteca  Petrol- 
eum Co.  (Incorporated  in  Afaine  in  1007);  Tamiahua  Petroleum  Co. 
(incorporated  in  Maine  in  1906);  Tuxpan  Petroleum  Co.  (incorpor- 
ated in  Maine  in  1906);  Petroleuan  Transport  Co.  (incorporated  in 
Maine),  capiltal  9tock  authoTised  and  outstanding.  $3,000,000,  «ilso 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Mexican  Marine  Co.  and  Petroleum  Car- 
riers. Ltd.:  Mexican  Petroleum  Corporation  (Incorporated  In  Maine); 
capital  authorized.  $2,000,000.  Head  office,  1016  Security  Buil4ing, 
I.os  Anjfeles.  Cal. 
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The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Company  has 
thirty.five  tankers  at  present  in  operation  and  this  number  will 
be  increased  to  forty-five  by  the  latter  part  of  October,  1920. 

The  Atlantic,  Gulf  and'  West  Indies  Steamship  Line,  the 
holding  company  for  the  Mallory,  Clyde,  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  Ward,  and  the  Southern  lines,  has  acquired  a  controll- 
ing interest  in  a  Tampico  oil  field  which  is  to  be  utilized  for  pro- 
viding fuel  for  its  own  ships  and  bulk  cargo  for  transit. 

The  oil  property  will  be  operated  by  a  company  capitalized 
at  $20,000,000,  known  as  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  It 
will  be  financed  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  line. 

Shares  of  the  following  oil  companies  are  listed  in  the  i&tock 
Exchange     in  Mexico  City. 

Abastecedora,  Ag>uila  Nacional,  Almanza,  Allanza  de  Perforado- 
res,  Alamfio  d«  P&nuco,  Argrentiina,  Bonanza.  Caiman,  Centuaro,  Cam- 
pos Petroliferos,  Cantabros  Panuco,  Florida  d«l  Alamo,  Con«olidads^ 
Costas  del  Oolfo,  Covadonga',  Cuauhtemoc,  Dos  Huaetecas,  Esfuerzo 
Naclonal,  Esperanza,  Euneka,  Equidad,  Franco  Eapaftola,  Giralda. 
Hispano-M^xicapo,  Ing'l«i8a  y  An-exaa,  InternacionaJ,  |Lia  Fe^  La 
Union,  Lluvia  de  Oro,  El  Manantlal.  Mararenes  d«l  Panuco,  Meri- 
dional, Mexican  OU,  Mexico  y  Effpafia.  La  Naclonal,  Naco.  Oaxaqu«- 
f\a.  La  Oriental,  OrlUas  d-el  Panuco,  Oro  Miexdcano,  Oro  Negro,  Pa-/ 
nuco  MBiiuav«s,  PerforadorieSf  Pozos  Petrolenos,  Pan-Americana, 
Panuco-T>ameal,  Panuco-Tuxpam,  Papaloaipam.  Poblana.  Progpeso, 
Regiones  Petrollferas.  Heiy«s,  Riberas  Tuxpam,  Sabal-es  de  Pecero, 
Topila,  Tanjuco  y  Tamuln,  Petralifera  Territorial,  Trasatlantlca,  El 
Triunfo,  La  Tamplqu«fta,  Tuxpam  Ozuluama,  La  Universal,  Valles. 
Victoria,  Vergel. 


FORESTRY. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  building  timber  and  cabinet 
wood  in  Mexico,  many  species  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown  in 
foreign  markets,  although  they  are  classed  among  the  most 
valuable  and  expensive. 

An  official  list  of  the  various  woods  in  Mexico  gives  200 
varieties.  AmoAg  the  woods  used  as  construction  material  the 
principal  are  the  AlKarrobo,  Almandril,  Ceiba,  OranadiUo, 
Guncastle,  Guayacdn,  ironwood,  Mezquitillo.,  Ocote,  yelloV  and 
white,  white, oak  and  several  others. 

The  principal  cabinet  woods  in  the  country  are  mahogany, 
"caobilla,"  cedar,  three  varieties,  one  white  and  two  red;  'ebony, 
three  varieties,  one  of  them  called  green  ebony;  "gateado''  and 
rosewood. 

The  yearly  production  of  mahogany  amounts  on  an  average  ^ 
to  about  $1,200,000  Mexican  silver,  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  Veracruk, 
and  Campeche  supplying  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  valuable 
wood.  Cedar  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  States 
of  Tabasco,  and  Veracruz  contain  the  largest  and  the 
mo&t  desirable  forests  of  this  wood,  cutting  annually  cedar 
logs  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Ebony  is  produced 
in  Tamaulipas,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  and  Yucat&n.  Puebla 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  aloe  wood  than  any  of  the  other 
Mexican  States;  Coahulla  the  most  oak;  Nuevo  Le6n  the  great- 
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est  quantity  of  walnut;  the  territory  of  Lower  California,  iron- 
wood,  while  the  State  of  Jalisco  is  celebrated  for  its  orange  wood. 

Certain  quantities  of  pine  are  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  plateau  district  of  Mexico.  In  one  section  of  tne  9tate  ot 
Durango,  investigation  showed  eome  5,368,500,000  feet  of  com. 
mercial  pine,  and  a  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  con- 
taining  4,800,000  acres  was  estimated  to  have  10,000,000,000 
feet  of  commercial  pine  r^ady  for  cutting. 

Contracts  are  made  by  the  government  for  the  exploitation 
of -national  forest  lands  in  the  different  States  and  cemtorxes. 
The  contracts  are  for  five  or  ten  years  and  refer  to  the  cutting 
of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  or  dye  woods,  or  the  collection 
of  chewing  gum  or  any  other  kind  of  gums  or  resins,  as  well 
as  rubber. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  contracts  the  applicants  must  make 
a  deposit,  in  national  securities,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
land,  and  also  pay  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents, 
Mexican  money,  per  hectare  or  about  20  cents,  or  :o  cents, 
American  money  per  acre.  The  deposit  is  lost  if  the  initial  an- 
pual  payment  is  nof  made  within  three  months  after  the  sign- 
ature  of  the  contract.. 

Besides  the  annual  payment  the  concessionaires  must  pay  to 
the  treasury,  for  the  products  obtained  at  the  following  average 
scale  in  American  money:  Rubber,  per  ton,  $50;  Chicle  (chew- 
ing gum),  per  ton,  $25;  Mahogany  or  cedar,  per  tree.  $5;  Sec- 
ond class  woods,  per  tree,  $2.50;  Third  class  woods,  per  tree, 
$1.25;  Dyewoods,  per  tree,  $1;  other  products,  according  to  spe- 
cial rate  fixed  by  the  government. 

The  number  of  concessions  granted  for  the  exploitation  of 
national  forest  lands  in  1918  was:  146  for  cutting  hard  woods; 
36  for  the  extraction  of  chewing  gum,  and  386  for  other 
products. 

The  government  estimated  the  rentals  from  these  contracts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  at  $100,000. 

On  the  firs):  of  March  the  National  Forestry  iSchooI  was. 
formally  inaugurated  in  the  municipality  of  Coyoacan,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Mexico  City.  The  course  of  instruction  will 
cover  a  period  of  three  years.  Many  students  have  applied  for 
entry  from  all  portions  of  the  Republic. 

^  FISHING.      . 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree  concern, 
ing  the  exploitation  of  the  products  of  Mexican  waters,  such  as 
the  fishery  industry  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  providing  that  same  can  be  car- 
ried on  only  through  concessions  or  permits  granted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Fomento  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  that  Department. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  in  a  large  scale  on  both  coasts.  Vera- 
cruz, Campeche,  Alvarado,  Tampico,  Acapulco,  Mazatlan,  Guay- 
mas,  are  large  fishing  centers,  but  they  lack  storage  facilities, 
iand  so  far  no  canning  is  done,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Central  Mexico  is  a  very  good  market  for  canned  fish,   which 
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iB  imported  from  the  United  States,  France  and  Spain.  Can. 
neriea  are  badlsr  needed  in  both  Mexican  coasts  and  money  in^- 
vested  in  this  industry  will  be  safe  and  bear  very  good  profits. 

Pearl  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  picturesque, 
occupations  in  Lower  California.  Extensive  beds  of  pearl-bear- 
ing oysters  exist  near  La  Paz,  from  where  the  majority  of  the 
pearls  are  exported.  One  American  pearl.fishing  company  at 
La  Paz  employed  a  few  years  ago  about  a  thousand  men«  and 
a  half-dozen  schooners,  each  of  a  hundred  tons  burden. 

The  predomination  color  of  the  pearls  found  is  white,  but 
blue,  black,  green  and  multi-colored  pearls  are  often  en- 
countered.  The  shapes  are  as  varied  as  the  colors.  Pearls  with 
a  golden  bluish,  or  with  a  faint  bluish  or  rose  tint,  are  esteemed 
above  the  finest  white  specimens.  The  price  of  a  good  pearl 
ranges  from  $100  to  $1,000  Mexican  silver.  One  of  the  largest 
pearls  ev£r  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  measured  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  was  sold  in  Paris,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  $10,000. 

In  order  to  regulate  pearl  fishing  in  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
government  has  divided  the  coast  in  two  zones  which  will  be 
worked  alternatively  every  two  years. 

The  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Electric  Power  Co., 
of  Oonchos  has  imported  from  the  United  States  a  thousand 
specimens  of  edible  fish  for  breeding  purposes. 

AGRICUIiTURE. 

With  all  kinds  of  climates  within  its  boundaries,  Mexico 
has  also  practically  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products.  In  the 
hot  lands,  which  are  very  well  watered,  forestry  products,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  found  in  abundance,  such 
as  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  vanilla,  indiarubber,  etc.  The  lack  of 
proper  means  of  transportation  is  the  only  thing  that  prevei^pts 
the  trade  of  such  products  to  grow  as  big  as  it  should. 

In  the  temperate  lands,  cereals  are  grown.  The  high, 
l^nds,  howetver,  are  not  as  fertile  as  the  low  lands.  In  the 
northern  plateau,  a  large  section  is  included  in  the  cotton  belt, 
and  the  plant  is  produced  in  considerable  amounts  around  Tor- 
reon,   in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

The  productivity  of  the  soil  is  very  uneven,  rn  ceriatii 
sections  near  the  coast,  three  crops  of  corn  can  be  obtained  in 
the  year,  while  in  the  high  lands  of  the  central  plateau  the 
soil  has  been  practically  exhiCusted  by  continuous  cultivation 
for  centuries  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  and  the  crops 
are  poor. 

An  authority  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  productive 
land  in  Mexico: 

Unproductive    land  400,000  Sq.  Km. 

Fopests    (mostly  cabinet  woods)  100.000  " 

Forests    (mosrtlv    common  lumber)  150,000  " 

Land  suitable  for  cereals  180,500  " 

Orchard  lands  121,500  " 

Cities,    towns,    roads  and   rivers  100,000  " 

Lands  of  medium  quality  948.000  " 

Total  2,000.000  Sq.   Km. 
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Mexico  could  produec  much  greater  wealth  from  her  agri- 
culture if  the  land  were  systematically  cultivated  by  modern 
machinery-  Out  of  a  total  area  of  756,537  square  miles,  about 
one-fifth  Is  unfit  for  cultivation  or  grazing,  and  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  remander  is  under  cultivation  now,  so  that  there 
remains  about  3S6,000  square  miles,  or  say,  247,000,000  acres 
still  to  cultivate,  the  balance  being^  forest  lands  unsuitable  for 
cultivation  even  when  cleared,  alth^ou^h  good  for  grazing. 
The  whole  country,  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
First,  the  tierra  caliente,  or  hot  land,  begins  at  tne  seashore 
and  extends  Inland  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  with  a  temp- 
erature varying  from  105  degrees  to  80  degrees  F.,  and  very 
humid  at  the  coast.  In  this  section  is  grown  every  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  plant,  such  at  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
fruits,  etc. 

Second,  the  tierra  templada  or  temperate  land,  lying  between 
3,000  and  6,5000  feet,  with  an  average  temperature  or  73  ee- 
grees  to  77  degrees  F.  all  the  year  round,  the  air  being  very 
dry.  Here  the  crops  consist  of  maize,  wheat,  and  other  cereals. 
Third,  the  tierra  frfa.  or  cold  country,  lying  between  6,500 
feet  and  the  snow  line,  about  12,460  feet  in  the  tropics,  with  an 
average  temperature  of  59  degrees  to  62  degrees  F.,  while  the 
valley  of  Mexico  Is  at  a  littie  higer  temperature,  or  a  mean  of 
65  degrees  F.  In  this  area  most  of  the  cereals  and  alfalfa  are 
cultivated  successfully  as  well  as  the  maguey,  from  which  pulque 
is  prepared,  and  all  the  general  vegetables  give  good  crops. 

Agriculture,  as  well  as  any  other  business,  suffered  con- 
siderably in  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  revolution,  but  it  is  rapid- 
ly recovering,  crops  are  generally  under  the  average  pre-revolu- 
tlon  yield. 

Corn. — Indian  corn  or  m^aize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Mex- 
ican people,  ^and  some  of  it  is  grown  in  every  state.  As  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  of  wheat  in  a  year, 
the  agricultural  possibilities  are  immense,  if  only  dependable 
irrifgation  is  available.. 

The  partial  computation  of  the  corn  crop  of  1918.  was  given 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Excluding  from  this 
estimate  the  States  of  Michoacan.  Morelos,  Tabasco,  and  Tlax- 
cala.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  known  production  of  corn 
for  the  rest  of  Mexico  reaches  the  amount  of  1,028,570,535 
kilos.  Owing  to  the  defective  system  of  collecting  statistics  it 
is  believed  that'  50  per  cent,  of  the  corn  produced  in  Mexico 
has  not  been  reported.  Following  are  the  amounts  in  kilos 
produced  In  the  leading  agricultural  States:  Jalisco,  500,000.- 
000;  Zacatecas,  127,740.885;  Guanajuato,  84,000,000;  Chiapas, 
70,000,000.  and  Sonora,  69,832,170. 

The  remaining  States  vary  in  production  from  1,000,000  to 
43,000.000  kilos.  The  States  yielding  the  least  during  1918 
were  the  southern  district  of  Lower  California,  with  193,600 
kilos,  and  those  of  Campeche.  Michoacan,  Tamaulipas,  and 
Qulntano  Roo.  aggregating  615,000  kilos. 

The  average  corn  crop  in  the  peHod  of  1906-10,  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  was  3.219,624,240  kilos. 

The  area  planted   with  corn   in   1918   was  238,696   hectares. 
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Repertfi  made  by  the  general  Bureau  of  Asriculture  states 
that  the  corn  crop  of  1919  was  as  large  as  that  of  1918,  and 
was  great  enough  not  only  to  satisfy  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
Republic  but  also  to  allow  the  export  to  other  nations. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state  of  Veracruz  reports 
that  the  corn  crop  in  1919  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
over  former  years. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  for  1918  was  642,874,342  pounds, 
or  not  as 'great  as  it  was  in  1907,  when  686,640,000  pounds  were 
obtained,  of  which  38  per  cent,  was  from  Michoacan,  13  per  cent, 
from  Guanajuato,  8  per  cent,  from  Chihuahua,  6i/^  per  cent, 
from  Puebla,  6  per  cent,  from  Mexico,  5  per  cent,  from  Coahuila, 
4  per  cent,  from  Jalisco,  and  4  per  cent,  from  Queretaro,  and 
the  remaining  15*^  per  cent,  from  the  other  states.  The  aver- 
age yield  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period  was  306,782,890  kilos. 

There  are  some  200  flour  mills  in  the  republic,  with  capa^ 
cities  of  ten  to  one  hundred  barrels  a  day,  and  the  Mexican 
wheat  is  hard  and  of  good  quality,  and  make  excellent  flour. 

Generally  not  more  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  are  obtained 
per  acre,  and  50  bushels  of  corn  where  the  land  is  irrigated. 
The  great  problem  of  agricultural  Mexico  is  a  well-conceived 
plan  of  irrigation  which  would  yield  handsome  returns  by  in- 
creased  crops   and    general    prosperity. 

The  area  planted  to  wheat  in  the  northern  district  of  Lower 
California  for  year  was  approximately  10,000  acres.  This  is 
about  the  same  acreage  as  was  planted  during  1918.  Some  90 
per  cent,  if  this  crop  was  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
Guadalupe  Russian  colony. 

Rice. — In  1918  the  production  of  rice  was  about  27,500,000 
pounds  while  in  1907  it  was  68,000,000,  distributed  amongst 
the  states  as  follows:  Michoacan,  30  per  cent.;  Morelos,  25  per 
cent.;  Puebla,  10  per  cent.;  Veracruz,  8  per  cent.;  Colima,  6^ 
per  cent.;  Tepic,  6  per  cent.;  Jalisco,  3  per  cent.,  and  the  bal- 
anse  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  other  states. 

Beans. — Next  to  maize,  the  Mexican  bean,  fri.iol,  is  the  staple 
diet  of  the  country,  and  for  1918  the  output  was  about  236,000,- 
000  pounds,  which  was  produced  in  every  state,  the  greatest 
being  Guanajuato,  14  per  cent.;  Chiapas,  12^/^  per  cent.;  Jalisco, 
lOV^  per  cent.;  Veracruz,  10  per  cent. 

It  is  the  opinion,  however,  that  these  figures  only  represent 
50  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  country,  the  other  half  not  as 
being  reported. 

The  area  reported  planted  in  1918  was  2,499  hectares. 

Sweet  potatoes. — A  favorite  vegetable  with  the  Mexicans  is 
sweet  potatoes  (camotes)  of  which  the  normal  production  is  about 
49,000,000  pounds,  of  which  38  per  cent,  were  from  the 
State  of  Michoacan  alone,  16  per  cent,  in  Guanajuato,  9  per  cent, 
in  Jalisco,  7  per  cent,  in  Oaxaca,  5  */^  per  cent,  in  San  Luis  Potosl, 
5  per  cent,  in  Guerrero,  and  the  balance  of  19V^  per  cent  in 
the  other  states. 

Ordinary  potatoes,  to  the  extent  of  44,000,000  pounds  pro- 
duced normally,  Chihuahua  leading  with  33  1-3  per  cent. 
Tlaxcala,  16  per  cent.;  Puebla.  12  per  cent.;  Veracruz,  8  per 
cent.;   and  the  balance  throughout  the  other  states. 
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The  area  planted  with  sweet  potatoes  in  1915 '  was  8,672f 
hectares. 

Ck>tton. — ^The  cotton  crop  of  1918  yielded  a  total  of  79»653 
metric  tons,  of  2,200  pounds  each,  distributed  as  follows:  Lower 
California,  20,603;   Coahuila,  35,101;  Nayarit,  12,355;  Durango,, 
8,250;    Jalisco,    410;    Oaxaca,    912;    Sinaloa,    618;    Sonora,    605; 
and   Veracruz,   588   tons. 

The  cotton  growers  in  the  Torreon  region  met  recently  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  protective  cotton  growers'  associa- 
tion  but  not  under  Oovernment  control. 

Cotton  growing  is  one  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  that 
have  recovered  more  rapidly  from  the  interruption  caused  by  re- 
volutionary  activities.  The  normal  crop  of  cotton  in  the  years 
previous  to  the  revolution  was  about  40,000  tons,  or  nearly  one. 
half  of  the  1918  crop. 

Su^ar. — There  were.  3,077  tons  of  sugar  cane  produced  in 
1918,  as  agaifit  2,257,144  tons  for  1907.  In  1907  Oaxaca  pro- 
duced  24  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Veracruz,  22  per  cent.;  Morelos, 
16  per  cent.;  Tepic,  11  per  cent.;  Puebla  10V4  per  cenr.;  Nuevo 
Ledn,  5  per  cent.;  Mlchoacan,  4  per  cent.;  and  the  remaining 
7^  per  cent,  in  the  other  states.  Ten  crppe  may  be  harvested 
from  a  single  planting  and  the  crop  is  sometimes  35  tons  an 
acre.  Modern  methods  have  not  been  applied  largely  so  far, 
and  during  the  rebellion  many  of  the  sugar  factories  were 
destroyed.  Great  developments  are  expected  on  the  t^acific  slope, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Fuerte  River,  but  in  every  case 
transportation  facilities  are  the  important  factor. 

The  1919  sugar  crop  was  estimated  at  120,000  to  140,000 
tons.  It  was  also  estimated  that  most  of  the  20,000  tons  of 
piloncillo  in  the  Republic  would  b.e  converted  into  sugar  or  used 
as  •  a  substitute  for  sugar.  But  80  per  cent,  of  the  piloncillo 
was  dedicated  to  the  production  of  alcohol,  and  the  actual  sugar 
crop  harvested  fell  far  short  of  the  estimated  production.  The 
total  production  In  Veracruz  not  exceed  25,000  tons,  and  that 
other  States  feel  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  below  their  expected 
output.  Drought  conditions  almost  wholly  accounted  for  the 
shortage. 

'  The  sugar-cane  fields  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condi 
tion,  with  a  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  production  for  the 
year  1919-20  of  approximately  20  per  cent.  There  has  been 
considerable  planting  of  new  lands  and  replanting  of  old  lands 
which,  in  two  or  three  years,  will  be  producing  fully  and  should 
tend  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  district  provided 
the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  country  do  not  prevent. 

Henequem  or  sisal. — ^Thls  fibre  is  used  in  the  U/nited  States 
for  binder  twine  for  reapers.  It  is  practically  all  grown  in 
Yucatan.  The  output  for  1918  was  158,066  tons,  as  against 
40,000  tons  for  1907  of  which  97  per  cent,  came  from  Yucatan; 
2^4  per  cent,  from  Campeche,  the  remaining  %  per  cent,  being 
from  Jalisco. 

For  full  details  of  the  Sisal  industry  and  the  organization 
of  the  Association  of  Sisal  growers  for  the  control  of  the  fiber, 
see  Latin-American  Year  Book  for  1919,  pages  424  to  448. 

Under  a  decree  of  July  24,  1919  the  governor  of  the  State 
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of  Yucatan  signed  a  law' passed  by  the  State  legislature  on  July 
22  providing  for  the  free  commerce  of  hjenequen  and  authoriz. 
ing  the  regulating  association  and  the  planters  to  rescind  the 
contracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1916,  concerning 
the   control   of  henequen   by  that  institution. 

On  august  22,  1919,  the  directors  of  the  contracting  associa. 
tion,  known  as  Comi8l6n  Reguladora  del  Mercado  de  Henequen 
resigned  and  were  replaced  by  new  men. 

The  new  directors  were  five  in  number,  with  full  authority 
to  look  into  the  business  of  the  company's  New  York  office. 

All  business  transactions  were  stopped  in  the  company's  of. 
ilce  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  until  the  company's  financial 
etate  and  general  conditions  could  be  examined. 

The  Reguladora  Co.  had  at  that  time  364,000  bales  of 
henequen  stored  in  Campeche  and  Yucatan,  which  the  company 
has  paid  for.  This  was  valued  at  $35  United  States  currency 
per  bale,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  United  States 
currency  per  pound. 

The  total  exportation  of  henequen  from  Yucatan  ror  the 
year  1918  was  valued  at  48,000,000  pesos.  For  1919,  it  was 
expected  that  the  output  would  be  even  greater,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  new  markets  had  been  opened  in  various  partes  of  the 
world,  notably  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  fibre  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags. 

On  October  4,  1919,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan 
issued  a  decree  ordering  th^  immediate  liquidation  of  the  Co- 
misi6n  Reguladora. 

The  issuance  of  this  decree  was  the  signal  for  a  united  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  iVIerlGa,  tne 
capital  of  the  State,  as  well  a&  from  producers  of  henequen,  and 
merchants  in  general.  The  former  body  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  immediate  repeal  of  the  decree  on  the  ground  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  Comisi6n  Reguladora  on  the  basis  ordered 
by  the  decree  would  be  severely  prejudicial  to  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  general. 

On  the  following  day  the  State  legislature,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, repealed  the  decree  complained  against,  and  issued  a  new 
law  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  henequen 
producers  as  to  the  manner  fn  which  the  liquidation  of  the 
Comisidn  Reguladora  should  be  effected.  The  producers  agreed 
to  form  a  cooperative  association  of  limited  liability  to  take  over 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  defunct  organization. 

At  the  same  time,  a  supplemental  decree  was  issued  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  governor  to  dissolve  the  Comisidn 
Reguladora  and  to  order  the  immediate  transfer  of  all  its  hold- 
ings to  the  new  cooperative  association  of  producers,  which  thus 
became  responsible  for  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the.  former 
organization. 

The  Comisi6n  Reguladora  has  therefore  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  liquidation  of  its  affairs  was  undertaken  by  the  new  as- 
sociation. 

The  Governor  of  Yucatan  has  removed  all  taxes  on  the  ex. 
ploitation  of  henequen  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  to 
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be  subject  to  a  duty  in  proportion  to^the  price  of  the  fiber  as 
fixed  semi-monthly  by  the  government  of  Yucatan  ^ 

According  to  unofficial  reports  the  henequen  growers  of 
Yucatan  have  decided  to  suspend  planting  of  henequen  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  due  to  the  low  price  of  the  fiber,  and 
Philippine  competition.  The  lands  will  bemused  for  the  raising 
of  cereals   and   grains. 

Cacao. — In  1918,  there  were  5,500,000  pounds  of  cacao  pro- 
du'ced,  as  against  6,800,000  pounds  in  1917,  of  which  68  V^  per 
cent,  was  produced  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  29^/^  per  cent.  In 
Chiapas,  and  2  per  cent,  in  Veracruz. 

C4>ffee. — 'Mexico  grew  104,681,390  pounds  of  coffee  in  1918, 
as  against  110,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  of  which  66  per  cent, 
came  from  Veracruz,  17^^  per  cent,  from  Chiapas,  7%  per  cent, 
from  Oaxaca,  2^^  per  cent,  from  Puebla,  2^4  per  cent,  from 
San  IiUifl  PotoBl,  and  the  remainder  of  4%  per  cent,  from  the 
other  states. 

'  The  tot^l  annual  production  of  coffee  in  Chiapas  is  ap- 
proximately  33.060,000  pounds.  The  coffee  resembles  Guate. 
mala's  in  its  various  grades,  rather  4ower  than  hihger,  yet  may 
easily  le  substituted  for  it.  This  is  particularly  true  or  the  pro. 
duct  of  fincas  whose  altitude  is  3,000  feet  or  more. 

The  estimated  production  by  nationalities  of  planters  is  given 
in  the  order  of  Importance: 

German.  60,000  quintals;  Mexican,  30,000  quintals;  English, 
20,000  quintals;  American,  10,000  quintals;  French,  16,000 
quintals;    Spanish,   8,000  quintals. 

This  coffee,  like  other  mild  coffees  such  as  the  Central  Amer. 
lean  brands,  was,  prior  to  the  war,  shipped  almost  exclusively  to 
Germany  and  thence  routed  in  considerable  quantity  to  south- 
ern Europe.  However,  upon  the  closing  of  the  European 
markets,  the  Chiapas  coffee  (known  best  to  the  trade  as  Tapa- 
chula)  was  consigned  to  San  Francisco  houses,  shipments  being 
made  from  Salina  Cruz,  as  there  were  railroad  connections  be. 
tween  that  port  and  the  coffee  district.  (Some  shipments  were 
made  out  of  Puerto  Mexico  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  flowering  of  the  coffee  trees  in  1919  was  reported  to 
Yiave  been  very  good  in  the  sense  that  it  was  scattered  over  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  usual  which  will  be  of  marked  as- 
sistance in  gathering  the  crop.  On  1918  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
was  lost  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  on  the  various  cof. 
fee  plantations.  The  estimate  for  the  crop  in  Veracruz  was 
that  it  would  run  from  150,000  to  2^)0,000  quintals.  The  con. 
ditions  of  the  crop  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  were  doubly  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  1918  and  was  expected  to  be  approximately 
from  200,000  to  250,000  quintals. 

The  production  of  chicle  In  this  State  during  the  present 
year  promises  to  be  better  both  in  quantity  and  quality  than 
during  the  year  1918.  The  gathering  of  the  crop  will  begin 
about  the  end  of  September. 

Conditions  of  the  vanilla  crop  are  excellent,  the  season  hav- 
ing  most  favorable  and  a  crop  of  300,000  pounds  of  whole  beans 
and  20,000  pounds  of  cuts  is  expected  as  against  last  year's 
crop  of  210,000  pounds  of  whole  and  40,000  pounds  of  cuts. 
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Tobacco. — The  tobacco  crop  has  decreased  considerably,  as 
for  1918  there  were  27,904,755  pounds,  as  against  42,779,000 
pounds  for  1907,  of  which  52  per  cent,  came  from  Veracruz,  17 
per  cent.  from.  Tepic  5%  per  cent,  from  Jalisco  5%  per  cent, 
from  Oaxaca,  5  per  cent,  from  Michoacan,  2%  per  cent,  from 
Chiapas,  2^  per  cent,  from  Puebla,  and  the  remaining  10  per 
cent,  from  the  other  states. 

A  fiber  called  ixtle  which  was  produced  in  1907  to  the  extent 
of  138,000,000  pounds  has  not  been  cultivated  much  lately  on 
account  of  lack  of  shipping  for  export  during  the  war  and  the 
disturbances  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  derived  from  a  plant  similar 
to  the  pulque  plant  and  no  doubt  its  cultivation  will  be  resumed 
when  conditions  are  more  settled. 

Cliick.peas. — The  cultivation  and  marketing  of  chick-peas 
^(garbanzos)  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  the  output  in  1918  reach- 
ing about  328,000  sacks  of  100  kilos  each,  and  valued  at  over 
16,000,000.  The  outlook  for  the  1919  was  not  so  promising, 
and  was  estimated  that  the  crop  would  not  exceed  75,000  sacks. 
This  is  due  to  destructive  storms,  lack  of  money  for  cultivating, 
and  other  reasons. 

The  total  production  in  the  coi^ntry  in  1918  was  officially 
given  at  69,303  metric  tons,  as  against  60,535  which  was  the 
average  in  the  five  year  pre-revolutionary  period. 

The  shipment  and  marketing  of  the  1918  crop  was  handled 
entirely  by  the  Garbanzo  Growers'  Asstociation  (Uni6n  Garban- 
zera)  through  a  well-known  financer  and  business  man  resid. 
ing  at  Nogales,  Sonora.  « 

Heretofore  the  custom  had  been  for  buyers  to  come  in  per. 
son  or  by  representative  to  contract  for  the  growing  crops,  on 
advance  payments  of  one-half  the  value  of  the  estimated  ci:op, 
with  a  provision  for  deductin  |l  from  the  current  price  as  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  the  money  advanced. 

Practically  all  the  garbanzos  are  raised  in  four  zones,  the 
Yaqui,  extending  from  Torres  to  Fundicidn,  the  Mayo,  rrom 
Margarita  to  Bacavachi,  inclusive,  the  Fuerte  River,  San  Bias, 
and  the  Mocorito  and  Sinaloa  Rivers  from  Narango  to  Guamuchil, 
inclusive.  More  than  half  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  Mayo 
River  valley. 

The  garbanzo  movement  during  the  past,  according  to  rail- 
way statistics,  reflect  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  Yaqui 
disturbances.  While  the  farmers  in  the  Yaqui  valley  adjacent 
to  Esperanza  and  Cajeme  were  able  to  raise  crops,  those  located 
farther  down  the  river  and  in  the  outlying  districts  in  this 
section  were  exposed  to  Yaqui  raids  and  consequently  did  not 
endeavor  to  cultivate  their  lands  or  produce  crops. 

Guayole. — The  guayule  rubber  is  one  of  the  most  recently 
exploited  industries  in  Mexico,  although  the  plant  producing  this 
material  was  known  before  the  iSpaniards  conquered  Mexico,  and 
grows  wild  in  a  large  section  of  the  country.  For  complete 
details  about  the  origin  and  development  of  this  industry,  see 
Latin- American  Year  Book  for  1919,  pages  384   to   388. 

Guayule  rubber  is  being  manufactured  and  exported  at  the 
rate  of  about  500,000  pounds  a  month,  but  the  drop  in  the  price 
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received  for  this  product  in  the  United  ^States  during  the  past 
month  has  left  little  or  no  profit  for  the  small  plants,  and  un- 
less the  market  improves  there  will  be  little  activity  in  this 
industry. 

Vegetable  wax. — There  are  great  quantities  df  ""Candelilla 
shrub  in  the  northern  States.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  n-orth 
and  northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Le6n.  This  shrub 
is  grown  entirely  without  cultivation.  The  average  shrub  is 
about  25  inches  high.  iSome  plants,  however,  are  aT)out  4b 
inches  in  height. 

While  there  are  several  factories  making  candelilla  wax  in 
this  consular  district,  there  is  only  one  large  operating  at  present 
(with  a  daily  output  of  about  66^  pounds  of  wax)  due  to  the 
present  low  price  obtaining  for  the  product  in  the  United  States.* 

OTHER  VEGETAIi  PRODUCTS. 

Vegetables,  nuts,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  in 
practically  ui^limited  quantities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mex. 
ic^n  agriculture  by  the  application  of  modern  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  irrigation,  and  a  sound  financial  system  of  ass-3i:ng  the 
planters  and  farmers,  can  be  enormously  developed  and  make 
Mexico  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world,  at 
the  same  time  being  of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  in  provid- 
ing large  supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  production  for  1918  is  generally  disappointing  when 
compared  with  that  for  1907,  and  this  result  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  wholesale  depletion  of  live  stock  during  the 
revolutionary  years,  and  the  difficulties  of  farming  during  that 
I(eriod. 

Chicle  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000  a  year  is  now  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
gum,  and  caoutchouc  and  mesquite  gum  could  be  very  largely 
'developed,  as  well  as  copal  gum. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  establish  offices  in  same 
of  the  cities  in  the  most  fertile  .States  in  the  Republic  for  the 
exhibition  of  modern  tractors  and  farming  implements,  and  also 
to  give  instructions  with  regard  to  their  use  to  the  farmers  who 
might  be  interested. 

L#arge  tracts  of  )and  will  be  prepared  for  cultivation,  so  that 
the  ranchmen  and  farmers  can  have  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery, 
see  the  enormous  production,  and  how  economically  they  can 
be  run. 

Seed  will  also  be  furnished  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  this  will 
be  planted  and  harvested  using  modern  methods  and  modern 
machinery  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  acquired  drills  with  which 
to  sink  artisian  wells  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  These 
wells  are  to  be  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing  agriculture. 

The  first  shipment  of  agricultultural  machinery  ordered  by 
the  National  Government  to  sell  to  agriculturalists  at  cost  in 
order  to  stimulate  agriculture,  was  received  in  Mexico  City  in 
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March,  1919,  and  the  plan  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  further 
order  was  placed  with  several  United  States  firms  for  plows, 
cultivators,  seed-drillers  and  harvesters  of  various  classes  and 
sizes. 

Since  the  1st  of  February,  1919,  numbers  of  the  mormon 
colonies  have  been  re-established  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
where  they  previously  had  founded  the  colonies  Dublan  and 
Juarez,  removing  in  1913  to  the  United  States.  They  have  again 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Chihuahua,  bringing  with  them  large 
supplies  of  agricultural  machinery  wUh  which  to  carry  on  the 
ranch  work  in  which  they  have  made  a  remarkable  record. 

The  National  Biological  Institute  recently  sent  one  of  its 
agents  to  the  State  of  Puebla  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
moss  known  as  "Sphagnum  papillosum,"  an  absorbent  far  supe- 
rior  to  cotton,  which  is  found  in  abundant  quantities  'in  the 
marshy  sections  of  the  Btates  of  Puebla,  Oaxaca  and  Mexico.  Ac 
cording  to  data  published  in  regard  to  it,  this  moss  is  smoother, 
softer,  and  finer  than  cotton  and  has  greater  qualities  of 
absorption,  absorbing  18  times  its  own  weight.  The  best-known 
species  are:  "Piplllosum,"  "compactum,"  "wulflamin,"  "aquar. 
rosum,"  "euspidatum,"  **subsecundin,'*  and  "capillaceum."  The 
Government  intends  to  use  the  vegetable  product  in  Mexican 
hospitals  exclusively,  not  only  because  of  its  desirability  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  but  also  because  of  its  economical 
cost. 

Beekeeping  is  becoming  an  important  industry  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  A  number  of  Americans  are  engages  :n  this 
industry  and  the  apiaries  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  last  year  contained  about  1,400  hives.  Bees  on  the 
Isthmus  are  said  to  be  practically  free  from  disease  and  the  bee 
moth  is  unknown  there.  There  is  a  brisk  local  demand  for  the 
wax,  and  honey  brings  about  30  cents,  gold,  a  pound. 

An  agricultural  colony  composed  of  Mexicans  who  have  been 
employed  in  California  has  been  established  ^n  the  Valley  of 
Palms,  Lower  California  and  another  colony  of  the  same  char- 
acter was  inaugurated  in  the  Valley  of  Guadalupe,  Lower  Cali- 
f(>rnia,  on  September  16,  1919.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  other 
colonies  on  land  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Lower  California. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  foster  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  by 
encouraging  the  small  landholder,  having  appointed  several  com- 
missions of  engineers  to  survey  certain  tracts  of  lands  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  after  concessions  previously  granted  have  been 
annulled. 

A  Mexican  citizen  of  Mazatlan  recently  has  been  granted  a 
concession  of  100  hectares  and  so  much  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary,  at  the  railway  station  of  Oso,  State  of  Sinaloa,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  experimental  farm  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  value  which  would  result  from  the  proper  use  of 
modern  American  agricultural  machinery  in  the  production  of 
crops. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  concessionaire  to  rent  portions  of 
the  land  at  a  nominal  cost  to  American  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural  machinery  and   implements,   who  may  send   experts   to 
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demonstrate  the  machines  with  the  view  both  to  promoting  sales 
of  the  American  goods  and  to  educating  the  people  in  the  more 
modern  farming  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Viticulture  proposed  to  distribute  in  February 
and  March,  1920,  a  million  grapevine  cuttings,  at  an  approximate 
price  of  |13.  per  thousand,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  this  industry. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  intensified  farming  in  the 
State  of  Morelos,  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorized  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  government  of  the 
State  a  large  assortment  of  agricultural  machinery,  including 
500  plows  with  harness  equipment,  thrashing  machines,  and 
other  farm  implements. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  studing  a  project 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
upon  a  large  scale.  At  present  most  of  these  lands  only  produce 
a  single  crop  annually,  depending  entirely  upon  the  rainfall  for 
moisture.  Where  water  is  available  for  irrigation,  as  among 
the  So-called  floating  islands,  continuous  crops  are  produced, 
£,nd  it  is  the  design  of  the  Department  named  to  construct  irriga- 
tion works  upon  a  large  scale  in  order  that  the  best  possible  use 
may  be  made  of  the  lands  not  now  so  provided.  It  is  believed 
that  in  this  mannrer  all  the  food  required  by  the  city  of  Mexico 
.can  be  produced  at  its  very  doors  and  even  a  surplus  for  ship, 
ment  elsewhere. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

Certain  sections  of  Mexico  are  admirably  suited  for  cattle 
raising.  Pasture  and  water  abounds  in  them,  and  being  scarcely 
populated,  the  owners  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  let  a  few 
heads  of  cattle  loose  there,  under  the  occasional  care  of  a  cow- 
boy, and  wait  until  nature  accomplishes  its  task  and  populates 
the  land  with  cattle.  Great  ranches  have  beeA  formed  in  such 
way. 

The  sections  most  specially  fit  for  this  industry  are  the  Gulf 
coast,  where  the  transportation  facilities  are  better.  Cattle  rais- 
ing  is  made  there  in  most  primitive  way.  It  is  only  in  the  centra' 
part  of  Mexico,  near  the  cities,  where  special  breeds  have  been 
imported  and  scientifically  conduced  farms  are  seen.  All  of 
them  are  profitable,  and  this  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which 
foreign  capital  would  be  more  advantageously  invested. 

The  last  census,  made  just  before  the  revolution,  shows  that 
the  wealth  in  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  was  as  follows: 


Cattl-e 

Horses 

Mulea 

Donkeys 

Sheep 

Goats 

Hogrs 


Value  In 

VLeuAm 

Mexican  Cr< 

5.304.165 

$84,251  275 

872.544 

10.997.667 

340.016 

10.742.478 

298.416 

2.470.547 

3.468.124 

6,096.088 

4.240.916 

7.303.289 

641,074 

2.194,457 

Total 

$124,055,801 
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The  stock  is  believed  to  have  greatly  decreased  during  the 
revolution. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  companies  engaged  in 
the  development  of  lands  and  in  agricultural  enterprises  in 
Mexico: 

Foreign  and  ColoniaJ  Lands  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  In  London  in 
1911.  Office,  3  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  $500,000,  Amer- 
ican money.  Has  option  over  1,700,000  acres  in  Yucatan,  and  oil, 
timber  and  land  interests  of  40,000  acres  near  Tehuantepec,  besides 
railway  timber  contracts. 

Land  Company  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1905.  Office,  10  CopthaH  Ave..  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorieed, 
$1,575,000  American  money;  issued,  $1,125,000,  American  money. 
Owns   great   tracts   of  .land;   rubber,  cocoanut   and   fibre  plantations. 

Lower  California  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1890.  Office,  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  author- 
ized, $1,750,000,  American  money;  issued,  $1,733,375,  American  money. 
Held  849.000  acres  of  land,  harbor  and  town  site  of  San  Quintin, 
and  a  mall  contract  with  ithe  Mexican  government.  The  assets  were 
transferred  in   1907   to   the  Mexican  Land  and  Colonization    Co..   Ltd. 

Mexican  Land  and  Colonization  Co..  L*td.  Registered  'in  London 
in  1889.  Office,  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  K.  C  Capital,  author- 
ized, $15,000,000.  American  money;  issued,  $13,563.7000,  American 
money.  Ownli  large  tracts  in  Lower  California  and  holds  railway 
and   irrigation   concessions. 

British  and  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  \n 
1907.  Office.  367  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C. 
Capital,  authorized,  $2,500,000,  American  money;  issued.  $1,508,250, 
American.     Engagvd    in    the    development    of    industries 

Mexican  Cotton  Estates  of  Tlahualilo,  Ltd.  Registered  in  Lon- 
don in  1903.  Office,  119  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.  C.  Capital. 
$1,250,000.  .  ^    ^ 

Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.  Incorporated  tin  Michigan  in  1906. 
Capital,    $1,500,000.    Owns   factories  ^t  Cedral,   Viesca,   Coahuila,   San 

Luis    I»otosi.  .      ^  ,  ...««,      ^, 

Tabasco  Plantation  Co.  Incorporated  in  I>elaware  m  1901.  Of- 
fice, Plvmouth  Building,  Mlnneaipolis,  Milnn.  GapiitaJl,  l$5. 000.000. 
Owns    32,000    acres;    distillery,    cattle,    rubber,    sugar,    cacao. 

Mexican  Mahogany  and  Rubber  Corporation.  Ltd.  Incorporated 
in  Canada  in  1910.  Office,  145  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  Capital, 
$1,000,000. 

California  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  n  1888.  Office, 
15  Angel  Court.  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,250,000  Amer- 
ican money;  issued,  $998,890,  American  money.  Owns  4.550,000  acres 
of  land  in  Lower  California  under  'title  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. 

CX)VERXMENT  LANDS. 

In  1912  the  amount  of  government  lands  available  was 
estimated  at  10,000,000  hectares,  distributed  as  follows: 

Stateff   and  Terr.    — 


Coahuiila 

Chiapas 

•Chihuaihua 

Durango 

Guerrero 

San  Luis  Potosl 


Hectnreaii 

States  and  Terr.    — 

HectareaH 

105,000 

Sonora 

400.000 

67,000 

Tabasco 

75.000 

2.300.000 

Veracruz 

9.000 

750.000 

Zacatecas 

100,000 

650 

Lower   California 

1.000.000 

69.000 

Tepic 

800.000 

•  According  to  the  new  Constitution  the  government  has  under- 
taken a  general  revision  of  all  land  contracts  and  concessions 
granted  by  previous  governments  since  1876  and  so  far  has 
cancelled  contracts  and  cencessions  to  a  total  of  73.000.000  acres 
which  had  been  granted  to  thirteen  Individual  corporations. 
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A  new  survey  of  the  national  lands,  although  not  completed 
yet,  shows  a  combined  area  of  about  68,000,000  acres  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  government  all  over  the  country. 

The  titles  have  been  confirmed  to  31  agricultural  colonies 
in  different  sections  of  the  Republic,  with  a  combined  area  of 
about  450,000  acres. 

The  government  has  purchased  several  large  estates,  includ- 
ing  two  of  the  largest  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  for  distribution 
in  small  plots. 

A  commission,  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  communal  lands  to  towns  and  villages  and  the  restora. 
tion  of  those  illegally  tak«n  away  from  different  townships,  has 
distributed  lands  to  many  communities  in  different  sections  of 
tile  republic  with  a  combined  area  of  about  220,000  acres,  and 
restored  lands  to  five  towns,  with  a  total  area  of  50,000  acres. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  greatly  increases 
the  supply  of  water  available.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  in 
every  place  in  the  country  water  power  can  be  found  at  a  reason, 
able  distance  to  be  used  and  turned  into  electrical  power. 

The  industrial  use  of  water  poWer  in  Mexico  is  very  recent. 
The  number,  in  capacity  of  the  plants  now  in  operation  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  power  available.  It  is  only  an  indi- 
cation  of  the  great  possi'bilities  in  this  line.  The  most  important 
electrical  plants  of  this  kind  are:  the  Juanacatlan,  Jal.  Falls, 
with  a  capacity  of  150,000  H.  P.;  the  Neoaxa,  Pue.,  which  will 
produce  200,000  H.  P.;  the  Totoapan,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz, 
"With  40,000  H.  P.;  the  plant  of  the  Compaiiia  El^ctrica  e  Irriga- 
dora,  in  the  iState  of  Hidalgo,  with  15,000  H.  P.;  the  San  Ilde. 
fonso,  with  the  plant  near  Mexico  City  with  12,000  H.  P.;  and 
some  smaller  ones  in  Orizaba,  Quer^taro,  Teocelo,  San  Agus- 
tfn,  etc. 

With  fuel  produced  in  the  country  in  large  amounts,  water 
power  available  all  over  the  country,  and  with  raw  materials 
produced  in  enormous  amounts,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mexico 
bhould  not  foe  a  highly  industrialized  country. 

The  only  thing  that  prevents  Mexico  from  becoming  an  in. 
dustrial  center  is  the  lack  of  capital  which  is  necessary  in  modern 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  different  industries  in  normal  times: 

Mining  97,345 

Agriculture  207,487 

Manufacture  757.754 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in   the  cotton  Industry  was: 
In  1912.  96.020;  in  1903.  86.815;  in  1904,  81.368;  'in  1905.  97.288,  and 
72,023    in   1906. 

The  latest  Presidents'  message  states  that  the  industrial 
census  has  been  taken  slowly  during  the  past  two  years  and  Is 
about  to  be  completed.  He  adds  that  up  to  September,  1919, 
3,805  industrial  establlehments  had  been  registered,  which,  being 
distributed  in  accordance  with  a  general  classification,  are  thus 
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grouped:  Food  industries.  693;  textile,  213;  metal,  614; 
electrical,  40,  and  sundry,  2,245.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  estab. 
lishments  represent  a  capitalization  of  about  240,000,000  pesos, 
employing  35,000  workers.  This  census  covers  only  19  states  of 
the  republic. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  1,226  tobacco  factories  in  the 
Republic  distributed  by  States,  as  follows:  Guehrero,  27;  Aguas- 
calientes,  22;  Campeche,  2;  Guanajuato,  221;  San  Luis  Potosi, 
70;  Durango,  13;  Colima,  8;  Mexico,  5;  Sinai oa,  38;  Chihuahua, 
12;  Nuevo  Leon,  21;  Yucatan.  4;  Federal  District,  32;  Michoa. 
can,  95;  0€Lxaca,  20;  Veracruz,  122;  Hidalgo,  11;  Coahuila,  59; 
Puebla,  43;  Zacatecas,  13;  Jalisco,  76;  Sonora,  80;  Tamaulipas, 
129;  Lower  California.  3;  Queretaro,  19;  Tlaxcala,  16;  Tepic, 
44;  Chiapas,  1;  and  Tabasco,  20. 

There  are  two  large  soap,  glycerin,  and  cottonseed  products 
plants  now  in  operation,  one  at  Gomez  Palacio  and  the  other  at 
Torreon.  These  are  producing  soap  at  the  rate  of  about  2.000 
metric  tons  monthly;  cottonseed  cake,  3,500  tons;  cottonseed 
oil,  30,000  gallons;  cottonseed  hulls,  2,000  tons;  glycerin,  50 
tons.  •    *' 

Under  the  name  of  the  Fomento  de  Comercio  Internacional, 
S.  A.  (International  Commerce  Exchange),  a  new  rubber  fac 
tory  in  Mexico  City  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  auto, 
mobile  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

It  is  a  private  enterprise  representing  an  Investment  of  about 
$350,000.  The  factory,  a  modern  brick  and  cement  structure, 
has  its  own  electric  lighting  plant,  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  experienced  American  foremen.  About  100  hands  are  em- 
ployed  at  present,  but  when  running  at  full  capacity  the  factory 
will  employ  about  350  men.  It  also  has  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  raincoats,  hot.water  bags,  and  rubber  soles  and 
heels,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  owners  to  manufacture  eventual, 
ly  rubber  goods  of  every  description.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  president  of  the  company,  it  is  turning  out  at  present 
25  tires  and  inner  tubes  a  day. 

There  is  another  small  rubber  factory  at  present  in  Mexico 
City  which  is  prepared  to  manufacture  rubber  tires. 

A  Mexican  firm  has  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  factory  is 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  is  to  be  operated  along 
the  most  approved  scientific  lines. 

Work  is  actively  under  way  for  installation  of  a  canning 
factory  at  the  port  of  Guaymas,  where  it  is  proposed  to  preserve 
turtle,  oysters,  fish,  tomatoes,  fruits,  shrimps,  corn  and  peas. 
About  40  women  will  be  employed  at  the  beginning.  It  is  not 
intended  to  can  for  the  export  trade  except  In  the  case  of  turtle, 
shrimps,  oysters,  and  fish. 

The  large  cement  plant  which  was  in  operation  near  Monte, 
rey  prior  to  the  revolution  was  temporary  abandoned.  It  was 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  in  Mexico,  having  a  capacity  of 
2,000  barrels  of  cement  a  day,  as  against  400  barrels  of  the 
Toltec  factory  near  Mexico  City. 

The  Hidalgo  plant  was  closed  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
capacity  was  too  great  for  the  consumption. 
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Before  the  plant  could  be  opened  it  was  necessary  for  the 
railroad  from  the  quarries  to  the  crushers  to  be  relaid,  as  the 
ties  were  destroyed. 

The  oement  produced  by  this  plant  was  considered  of  very 
good  grade. 

The  power  for  operation  is  generated  from  gas  furnished 
by  Mexican  coal,  secured  from  the  near-by  Sabinas  coal  fields. 
Four  500  horsepower  German  gas  motors  were  used.  About 
60  tons  of  coal  were  used  daily  during  normal  operation.  The 
cement  rock  quarries  are  located  about  2  miles  from  the  ore 
crushers,  with  a  narrow-gauge  railway  connecting  them. 

A  paper  factory^  which  will  utilize  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
banana  so  extensively  grown  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 
States  of  the  Republic  has  been  established  in  Mexico.  The  fruit 
of  the  trees  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  banana  flour. 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Go.  pro. 
poses  to  expend  $8,000,000  on  its  smelting  and  refining  plants 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  than  8,000 
workmen  are  to  be  given  exployment  immediately  in  the  com. 
pany's  smelters  at  Azarco,  Veladefid  and  Aguascalientes. 

The  "Excelsior'*  is  a  Mexican  shoe  made  at  Tacubaya,  a 
suburb  of  Mexico  City.  .This  product  is  said  to  be  a  fair  com- 
petitor of  the  American  shoe.  They  retail  at  $12  per  pair.  Since 
the  duty  upon  American  shoes  is  about  $1.25  American  money, 
and  the  cost  of  import  increased  to  about  $1.50  after  paying 
broker's  and  other  charges  across  the  border,  and  that  the  sole 
of  the  Mexican  shoe  is  said  to  be  of  pure  leather,  it  is  likely 
to  increase  in  use  all  over  Mexico. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour  from  bananas  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  States  of  Vera, 
cruz,  Tabasco  and  Chiapas.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  surplus 
crops  that  cannot  be  shipped,  owing  to  their  too  rapid  ripening, 
and  which  in  the  past  have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  growers.  It 
is  expected  that  this  product  will  to  a  large  extent  take  the 
place  of  wheat  flour  among  the  poorer  classes  while  it  will  be 
obtainable  at  much  lower  prices. 

The  steel  plant  located  at  Monterrey,  Mexico,  the  largest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  Mexico,  renewed  operations  manu. 
facturing  steel  rails,  structural  steel,  commercial  iron,  and 
kindred  articles.  For  past  six  months  it  has  been  operating 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  owing  to  lack  of  coke  and  to  other 
obstacles.  The  steel  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by  ISpanish 
and  Mexican  capital,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manu. 
facturing  industries  in  Mexico. 

Only  one  first.class,  up-to-date  refinery  exists  in  Mexico, 
namely  that  of  Potrero,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  refinery 
is  run  mostly  in  connection  with  the  Potrero  Sugar  Plantation, 
although  it  refines  some  sugar  outside  its  own  canes.  This  plant 
last  year  prepared  for  market  about  4,000  tons  of  Cuban  and 
Peruvian  raws  at  a  large  profit,  as  the  prices  then  existing  bet- 
ween raws  and  refined  sugars  varied  at  high  as  10  cents  United 
States  currency,  per  kilo.  This,  however,  was  abnormal  and  can 
not  be  counted  on  in  the  future. 

Mexico  during   1918   imported  about   25,000    tons   of  sugars, 
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of  which  10,000  tons  were  raws,  96  test.  The  greater  part  of 
tl^is  amount  was  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  in  its  raw  con- 
ditionp  because  of  its  cheapness.  However,  were  adequate  fadli- 
ti^8  present  for  the  refining  of  the  sugar,  more  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  improved  state.  The  normal  consumption  of  Mexico 
is  100»000  tons  per  annum,  whereas  the  present  production  is 
about  60,000  tons. 

A  factory  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  overalls,  unl. 
forms,  shirts,  and  Palm  Beach  suits  was  opened  in  Piedras 
Negras,  Mexico.    The  owner  is  an  American  citizen. 

-A  clothing  factory  was  recently  established  in  Ciudad  Juarez. 
At  present  the  production  in€ludes  overalls,  pants,  shirts,  under, 
wear,  mattresses,  pillows,  comforters,  etc.,  the  daily  production 
being  valued  at  about  $800,  American  money.  The  plant  is 
operated  by  electricity  with  American  machinery. 

«  One  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States  is  making  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  deter, 
mining  the  most  suitable  locations  for  the  inauguration  of  four 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  other  objects 
Into  whi-ch  rubber  enters. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  announced  recently  that 
the  National  Government  will  no  longer  grant  exemptions  or 
special  privileges  for  the  protection  of  industries  and  that  the 
importation,  free  of  customs,  of  agricultural  implements  and  in. 
dustrial  machinery,  the  right  to  operate  specified  enterprises 
for  a  definite  time,  and  other  like  tax-free  concessions,  have  been 
declared  null  and  void  by  a  decree  of  the  President.  As  a  result. 
In  the  future,  all  capital  invested  in  Mexico,  and  all  imported 
materials  and  equipment  for  use  in  the  various  industries,  will 
be  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  law. 

A  National  Exposition  of  Mexican  Products  will  soon  be  held 
in  Vera  Cruz  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  to  which  all  similar  organizations  and  in- 
dustrial companies,  as  well  as  foreigners  making  their  homes  in 
the  country  have  been  invited. 

On  lands  adjoining  the  Technical  &  Industrial  Museum  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  an  experimental  laboratory  has  been  installed,  in 
which  analysis  of  numerous  natural  products  will  be  made  In 
order  to  determine  their  industrial  application  and  value.  Many 
of  these  products  are  not  now  utilized  because  their  worth  and 
application  are  at  present  unknown.  One  of  the  first  things  it 
is  proposed  to  study  is  the  employment  of  the  maguey  fiber  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  State  of  Coahuila  has  just  decreed  that  all  industries 
and  manufacturies  established  within  that  jurisdiction  should  be 
free  from  taxation  for  the  period  of  10  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  law  is  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment  of  local  industries. 

The  following  are  the  principal  concerns,  besides  those  al- 
ready  mentioned,  engaged  in  the  development  of  industries,  and 
also  in  the  establishment  of  electric  plants  for  the  industrial  and 
transportation  purposes: 
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Veracruz    Eleotric   Dlg-ht,   Power   and   Traction   Co.,    Ltd.    Reeis- 

it'^^^AA^iA^^?^*^".  ^"^  ^^®^-  C>fflce.  47  ParHttment  St..  i-onaon.  Capital. 
11.750,000.  American  mon>ey. 

Santa  GfertTUdls  J-ute  MIU  Co..  Ltd.  Office,  47  Parliament  St.. 
London.  CaHiytal.  authorized.  |1.000,000;  Issued,  $753,700.  Owns  Jute 
mlllls  at  Orizaiba. 

.«--^®^*^*'^  National  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  In  Maine  In 
1911.'  Head  office,  Mexico  Clby.  Capital,  $12,750,000.  Holds  govern- 
ment concessions  for  the  d'evelopm-ent  of  the  live  stock  and  meat 
Industries. 

Anglo-M-exican  Electric  Co..  Ltd.  Reg-lstered  in  London  In  1906. 
Capital,  11.500.000  Am-erican  money.  Holds  controlling  lnteres.t  In 
th-e  Puebla  Tramway,  Light  <and  Powe.r  Co. 

Central  Mexican  Ligltt  and  Power  Co.,  Incorporated  in  Maine 
in  1910.    Main   office,   Colorado  Springs.  Col.     Capital.   $2,760,000. 

Compaflla  Industrial  de  Orizaba.  Incorporated  In  1889.  Owns 
cotton  mills  at  Rio  Blanco.  San  Lorenzo.  Cocolapam,  and  Cerrltos, 
near  Orizaba.  Capital.  $15,000,000  in  $100  shares,  all  common.  The 
laat  dividend  rpaid  by  the  icompany  was  in  Sept.  1918,  amounting 
to   6    per   cent. 

Guanajuato  Power  and  Electric  Co.  M-exIco.  Incorporated  in 
Colorado  In  1902.  Head  office,  Hagermah  Buildings,  Colorado 
Springs.   Co.    Capital,    $5,000,000. 

Mexican  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Canada  in  1905. 
Capital,  $6,000,000.  Properties  leased  to  Mexican  Light  and  Power 
Company. 

Mexican  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Canada  Hn 
1902.  Capital,  authorized,  $25,000,000;  issued,  19,585,000.  Owns  large 
concessions  of  water  power.  Controlled  iby  the  Mexican  Tramway  Co. 

Mexican  Northern  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  In  Canada  In 
1909.  Head  office,  76  Adelaide  St.,  West.  Toronto.  Capital,  author- 
ized, $15,000,000:  issued  $12,600,000.  Formed  to  acquire  al  the  issued 
{"hare  capital  of  the  Compaftla  Agnicola  .y  de  Fuerzo  Electrica  del 
Rio  Conchos.  Socledad  Anonima.  a  Mexican  company  owning  con- 
cessions of  water  power,   lands  and   railroads. 

Miohoacan  Power  Co.  Incorporated  in  Colorado.  Capital,  $1,- 
000.0000.     Worked    by   the  .Guanajuato    Power   aifd   Electric   Go. 

Monterrey  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Co.  Incorporated  in  Can- 
ada in  1905  as  the  Monterrey  Electric  and  Gas  Co.  Head  office, 
Toron'to.  Capital,  authorized,  $5,000,000;  issued,  $4,600,000.  Owns 
street  Tailroads,  waterworks  and  sewerage  concessions  in  addition 
to   light  and  power  plants. 

Pachuca  Light  and  Power  Co.  (Compaflla  de  Luz  y  Puerza  de 
Pachuca.  Sooiedad  An<3nima).  Incorporated  in  Mexico  in  1910.  Ca- 
pital, $4,t)00.000  (Mexican),  all  held  by  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power 
Co..  Ltd.  The  Pachuca  COm-pamy  was  originally  formed  as  the  Com- 
paflla Irrigadora  y  de  Luz  del  Estado  de  Hidalgo,  Socledad  Andnima. 

Tampico  Electric  Light,  Power  and  Traction  Co..  Ltd.  Register- 
ed in  London  In  1912.  Office,  47  Parliament  St.,  London.  Capital, 
$1,250,000,    Ainerl<:an   money. 

•  LABOR. 

T.^hor  In  Me^iro  is  plentifully  and  rhpan.  Tt  is  very  s«itis- 
faotory.  aa  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mexican  laborers  ar»  us**d  to 
a  larire  extent  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Fnlted  States,  wh^re 
farmers,  miners  and  manufacturers  seek  Mexican  workmen. 
There  are  not  many  skilled  workmen  on  account  o^  the  iRck  of 
trp*nip,e.  as  th**  industrial  develooment  of  the  onuntrv  fJj^tPs  from 
a  few  years.  However,  Mexican  workmen  learn  easily  j»nd  adant 
thempelvps  verv  ranidly  to  new  conditions.  No  industry  in  Mex- 
ico '^'^s  ^»Iled  for  shortage  of  lahor. 

Wages  are  low  and  vary  from  one  section  to  ♦^n'^th^r.  The 
general  tendency  of  wages,  however,  is  upward,  especially  on  ac- 
rf^^^Tif  of  th**  n'-oTimHy  of  the  United  'States,  which  attracts  many 
thousands  of  Mexican  workmen  to  American  territory. 

Seven   States   of   Mexico   have   enacted    laws   concerning   ac 
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cidents  to  laborers,  namely:  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora,  Vera  Cruz, 
Za^atecas,  Hidalgo.  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  The  law  of  Nuevo 
Leon  dates  from  November  2,  1906;  of  Hidalgo  from  1915;  of 
^acatecas,  from  1916;  of  Yucatan,  from  1917;  and  those  of 
"Sonora,  Vera  Croz,  and  Chiapas  from  1918.  Among  other  bene- 
fits, the  law  of  Nuevo  Leon  establishes  the  following:  For  death, 
the  payment  of  the  entire  wage  for  2  years,  18  months,  l  year, 
or  10  months,  according  to  the  amount  of  debt  left  by  the 
deceased;  for  total  incapacity,  the  payment  of  the  entire  wage 
for  2  years;  for  partial  incapacity,  either  temporal  or  permanent^ 
the  payment  of  from  20  to  40  per  ceift.  of  the  wage  for  two 
years,  l  year,  or  6  months.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo 
establ'shes  in  case  of  death  the  payment  to  the  heirs  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  or  wage  for  3,  2,  or  1  year,  according  to  the 
debts  the  deceased  may  have  contracted;  In  case  of  perpetual 
incapacity  a  sum  equal  to  the  salary  or  wage  for  1  year  and  work 
of  which  the  injured  man  is  capable  must  be  supplied.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Vera  Cruz  in  case  of  permanent  Incapacity  an 
amount  equal  to  the  wage  for  4  years  or  a  life  pension  equal 
to  half  the  wage  earned  by  the  laborer  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
must  be  supplied;  in  case  of  partial  incapacity  a  sum  equal  to 
2  years'  wage  or  a  life  pension  equal  to  a  quarter  of  his  wage  is 
obligatory.  The  ruling  in  Yucatan  is  that  in  the  first  and  second 
cases  cited  payment  shall  be  made  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  salary 
of  2  years;  and  in  the  third  event  labor  must  be  provided  for 
which  the  victim  is  capable  or  his  full  wage  of  1  year  be  paid. 

The  law  of  Chiapas  concedes  to  laborers  and  their  employers 
the  right  of  agreeing  upon  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  and 
the  term  of  payment.  In  Sonora  the  general  manner  of  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  in  case  of  deaths  or  total  or  partial  incapa- 
city is  established  as  well  as  the  penalty  for  minor  accidents* 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger,  in  cases  where  the  injury  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  work  in  which  the  victim  was  engaged  or 
was  caused  by  lack  of  proper  precautions  and  safeguards  on  the 
part  of  the  employer. 

In  the  Federal  District.  Mexico  City,  a  new  law  has  been 
submitted  to  the  national  Congress,  and  is  pending.  It  follows 
the  lines  as  set  forth  by  the  new  Federal  Constitution  (See 
Latin-American  Year  Book  for  1918,  pages  153,  254,  and  266  to 
277). 

The  proposed  law  recognizes  the  right  to  strike  and  lock-out; 
but  declares  that  strikes  shall  be  unlawful  when  strikers  commit 
acts  of  violence  against  persons  or  property;  in  case  of  war  when 
they  might  interfere  with  national  defense,  and  when  affecting 
military  establishments. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Mexico,  which  was  in  very  prosperous 
condition  until  1913,  suffered  considerably  on  account  of  the 
revolution  first,  and  later  on  on  account  of  the  European  war 
which  closed  some  markets  for  Mexican  products  and  also 
disturbed  the  shipping. 

At  the  present  time  Mexican  foreign  trade  is  recovering,  and 
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Year. 

Imports. 

1903-04 

1177,861.000 

1904-05 

178.205.000 

1905-06 

220-005,000 

1906-07 

232.230,000 

1907-08 

221757,000 

1908-09 

156.533.000 

1909-10 

194.866.000 

1910-11 

205,874.000 

1911-12 

186.661,000 

it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  internal  and  international 
situation  is  entirely  settled,  it  will  receive  fresh  and  greater 
momentum  than  ever. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  for  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  was  as  follows: 

KxportM. 

1210.312,000 
208.520.000 
271.139.000 
248.018.000 
242J40.000 
231.101.000  I 

260.046,000     ' 
293.754,000 
,  298,014,000 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1918  amounted 
to  531,775,487  pesos,  of  which  164,470,036  pes^s  were  imports 
and  367,305,451  exports. 

In  figures  of  United  States  currency,  estimating  the  Mexican 
gold  peso  as  50  cents  the  trade  of  'Mexico  for  1918'  was:  Im. 
ports,   $82,235,019;    exports,    $183,952,726;    total.    $265,887,714. 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  for  1918  were: 

•  .- " 

Umited  (States.  $70,576,314;  United  Kingdam,  $4,787,725;  France, 
$1,635,928;  Cuba.  $1,377,351;  Spain.  $994,577;  India,  652,533;  Guate- 
mala. $510,052;  Italy,  $332,323;  >Switzerland,  233.923;  Japan,  $166,335; 
China.  $164,744;  Nltjaragiia.  $129,603;  onduras,  $94,112;  Argr^ntina, 
$93,665;  Peru.  86,935;  Salvador,  69,063;  Java,  $58,243;  Ecuador,  $47,917; 
Dominican  Hepul>lic,  $42,969;  Venezuela.  $29,249;  Colombia,  $26,249; 
Co.sta  Hica.  $25,863;  Netherlands.  $13,455;  Sweden,  $6,599;  Chile, 
$2,175;  Canada,  $2,609;  Norway,  $651;  Germany,  $292;  Belgium,  $100; 
Other    countries,    $73,557;   Total,    $82,235,019. 


The  imports  by  classification  were: 

Animal  products.  $9,990,936;  Vegetable  products.  $18,992,998; 
Mineral  (products,  $14,404,460;  Textiles,  $14,326,997;  Chemical  prod- 
ucts. $5,319,312:  Alcoholic  bev-eragres,  $618,616;  Paper.  All  kinds, 
$1,535,236;  Machinery  and  accessories,  $5,625,905;  Vehicles.  $3,299,730; 
Arms  and  lexplosives,  $1,111,098;  Miscellaneous,  $7,009,731;  Total, 
$82,235,010. 

The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  destination  in  1918 
were: 


United  States,  $175,037,172;  Chile,  $2,242,058;  United  Kingdom, 
$2,186,313;  Cuba.  $1,514,685;  Spain,  $827,705;  Argentina,  $448,806; 
British  Honduras,  $418,580;  Panama,  $364,413;  Guatemala.  $291,783; 
Brazil,  $242,390;  Japan,  $125,696;  Honduras,  $61,944;  Peru,  T45.850; 
Nicaragua.  $30,251;  Costa  Rica.  $16,363;  Salvadoir,  $5,810;  Prance, 
$3,006. 


$64,468,662; 
:   MIs- 


The  exports  by  classification,  were: 

Animal    products,     <$9.784,850;      Vegetable    jproducts. 
Mineral  productis,    $106,966,171;   Manufacture  products, 
cellaneous,    $2,433,042;     Total   $183,652,725. 

Mexico's  principal  buyer,  of  course,  was  its  northern 
neighbor,  with  purchases  valued  at  350,074,345.24  pesos,  or  ap- 
proximately  95   per  cent,   of  the  total  of  Mexico's  exports.     Of 
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European  nations,  England  occupied  the  first  place  as  a  buyer, 
with  a  total  of  4,372,626  pesos,  while  France  imported  only 
6,015  pesos'  worth  of  merchandise.  Aside  from  these  two  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  only  other  one  which  engaged  in  trade  with 
Mexico  to  any' extent  was  (Spain,  purchasing  1,655,111.40  pesos' 
worth  of  products.  The  difference  in  the  volume  of  exports  to 
France  and  Spain  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  vessel  of  the  former  nation  called  at  a  Mexican  port  for 
ordinary  merchandise,  while  the  Spanish  linefl,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, maintained  their  regular  services  in  19181 

The,  South  American  countries  occupy  an  important  place, 
with  the  unprecedented  purchases  amounting  to  6,000,000  pesos. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  closing  of  European  markets  and  the 
North  American  export  restrictions  which  forced  the  southern 
countries  to  buy  not  only  raw  materials  but  also  finished  prod- 
ucts  in  Mexico. 

Japan  has  recently  begun  to  show  indications  of  a  desire  to 
participate  in  Mexican  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  com- 
pete  with  the  United  States  and  with  European  nations  for  its 
share  of  this  commerce.  Jitsutaro  Koike,  president  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  was  in  Mexico  for 
some  time  studying  the  resources  of  this  country  and  determin- 
ing the  possibilities  of  commercial  intercharge  along  the  lines 
-  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  He  visited  several  cities 
and  States  of  the  Republic,  and  has  formulated  plans  for  the 
stimulation  of  trade  between  Japan  and  Mexico. 

Japan  is  interested  not  only  in  finding  markets  for  Japanese 
products,  but  also  in  initiating  the  exportation  of  certain  raw 
products  of  Mexico  which  are  in  great  demand  in  Japan. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  importance  of  Mexican  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
seen  from  the  following  figures,  in  American  money,  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1912-1918: 

Exports 
To  Mexico  ' 

$  52,847.129 
54,383,424 
38.748,793 
34.164,447 
47,945.619 
79.004,697 
70.576.314 
1919  (11  months)  145,680.757  108,430,012 

I 

The  trade  between  Mexico  and  tlie  United  States  for  the 
whole  year  of  1919  showed  an  increase  of  over  34  million 
dollars  as  compared  with  the  year  1918.  It  is  given  by  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  City  at  $280,378,277. 

The  itemized  .list  of  goods  exported  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  in  1918  is  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implements,  and  parts  of,  $100;  Anrlmals.  $3,369- 
293;  Antimony.  $575,956;  Art  works,  $10,668;  Asphaltum  and  bfrtu- 
men.   $151,868. 


Import* 

From  Mexico 

1912     ■ 

$  65,915,313 

1913 

77,543,842 

1914 

92,690,566 

1915 

77.612,691 

1916 

97,696,544 

1917 

112,138,677 

1918 

175,037,172 
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Bon'es,  hoof«,  and  horns,  unmanufactured,  |88,934;  Brass,  fit 
only    for   remanufacture,    $37392; .  Breadstuffs,    $105,318. 

Chemicals,  dru^s,  dy«s,  and  meddcines,  $2,094,553;  Cocoa,  or 
cacao,  crude,  $184;  Coffee,  $3,336,131;  Copper  in  OT<e,  etc.,  $23,518,- 
985;     Cotton,    and   -manufactures    of,    $4,446,728. 

I>yewood8,    in    a   cru^    stat-e,    $357,290;. 

Earthen.   9tone,   and   china   ware,    $14,693. 

Fertilisers,  $182,374;  Fibers,  vegreta;bl«,  and  textil-e  gprasses,  antl 
manufactures  o(f,  not  elsewfhere  specif i«d,  $51,776,172;  Fish,  $345,691; 
Fruits  and   nuts,    $128,350. 

Hair,  unmanufactured,  $34,822;  Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  of 
sbraw,  etc,  $177,186;  Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  8icin«),  raw  or 
uncured.  $6.2411.678. 

India  rubber,  etc.,  unmanufaotured,  $1,792,768;  Iron  and  steel, 
and   manufactures    of.    $419,958. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of,  $9,765,  333;  Leather  and  tanned 
skins,   $172,530. 

Meat  and  dairy  products,  $1,108;  Metals,  and  manufactures  of. 
^$381,963;     Minerals,   crude.    $111,607. 

Oil   cake,    $186,294;     Oils,    $20,914,459.  ^ 

Paper  stock.  $7,957;  ^lumbagro,  $106,779;  Precious  and  semi- 
precious »tones  and  imitations  of,   $18,731. 

Seeds.  $1,180,149;  Shells,  urnnanufactured,  $10,233;  Spices.  $46.- 
744;  Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquoTfl,  and  ether  beverages.  $1,189;  Stone, 
marble,   and   manufactures   of,    $1,232;    Sugar-Cant*.    $1,147,765. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  $142,468;  Tungsten-bearing  ore. 
$214,072. 

Vegetables     $2  194  335. 

Wax,  $118.'370;'  Wood,  and  manufactures  of,  $1,305,304;  Wool, 
and  manufactures  of,   $161,128. 

Zinc   ore   or   calamine,   $1,866,487.      * 

The  American  goods  imported  by  Mexico  In  1918  were  as 
follows: 

Abrasives,  $46,128;  Agricultural  im«plement8,  and  part.s  of, 
$926,323;  Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of,  $32,894;  Animals.  $774.- 
356:  Art  works,  painting,  and  statuany.  $9,332;  Asbestos,  manu- 
factures   of.    $98,459;     Athletic    and    sporting   goods.    $60,487. 

(Babbit  metal.  $26,879;  Billiard  tables  and  accessories.  $24,158* 
Blacking  ((Including  shoe  paste,  e»tc.),  $131,008;  Bones,  hoofs  and 
horns,  unmanufactured.  $6,070;  Brass,  and  articles  made  from. 
$272,652;  Breadsfruffs,  $12,225,028;  Bronz,  manufactures  of.  $33,187; 
Broom  corn,  and  manufactures  of,  $34,638;  Brushes,  $63,466;  But- 
tons,  and    parts   of.    $121,204. 

Candles,  $121,224;  Cars,  automobiles,  and  vehicles.  $3,789,910; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $76,555;  Cement,  hydraulic.  $324,928; 
Chalk,  manufactures  of,  $7,230:  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medi- 
cines, $4,217,556;  Chewing  gum.  $24,326;  Clays,  fire  and  other, 
$21142;  Clocks  and  watches.  $54,236;  Coal  and  coke.  $3,173,415; 
iCoal  tar.  $4,011;  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  etc..  $114,392;  Cof- 
fee, $34,758;  Confectionery.  $42,753;  Copper,  $118,460;  Cork,  manu- 
factures   of.    $44,742:     Cotton,    $20,126,318. 

Dental   goods,   $11,007. 

Earthern;  stone,  and  china  ware.  $493,526;  Eggs,  $498,261;  Elec- 
trical   machinery,    appliances,    etc.,    $1,674,159;     Explosives.    $1,576,580. 

Feathers,  $6,122:  Fertilizers.  $10,140;  Fibre,  vegetable,  manu- 
factures of.  $657,650;  Fire  extinguishers.  $10,523;  Fish,  $619,530; 
Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  Juices,  $35,612;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $830,800; 
Furniture  of  metal,  $106,479;  Furs  and  fur  skins,  dressed,  and  manu- 
factu'res   of.   $56,604. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $775,592;  Qlucose  and  grape  sugar,  $12,954; 
Glue,  $26,568;  Gold  and  sUver,  and  manufactures  of,  including  Jewel- 
ry,  $66,999;  Grease.   $88,349.  .   , 

Hair,  animal,  and  manufactures  of,  $10,199;  Hats,  and  materials 
for,   $317,423;   Hay,    $159,756;   Honay,    $9,221;   Hops,    $44,438. 

India  rubber,   and   manufactures   of,    $1,433,165;   Ink.    $89,142;   In- 
struments,  and    aparatus   for   scientific   -purposes.    $85,672;    Iron   and   . 
steel    $19  393.137. 

Lamps,   chandeliers,  aji-d   all   devices   for   illuminating,   1,615.555; 
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Lead,   $40,337;   LeaiUier.   18.623,508;  Leather,  imitation,    |27,786;   Lime, 
$13,015. 

M<alt,  $207,129;  Matches.  $62,915;  *M«at  and  dairy  products,  $3,- 
820,033;  Metal  polish,  $4,531;  Metals,  not  otherwise  speoifi-ed.  $49,094; 
Mica  and  manufactures,  $8,395;  Motor  boats,  $111,630;  Mucilagre  and 
paste,    $9,782;   Musical    Instruments   and  parts,    $166,327. 

Naval  stores,  $31,119;  Nickel  and  manufactures,  $5,887;  Notions. 
$115,470;    Nurseiry    stock,    $17,652. 

Oakum,  $14,634;  Oil  cak>e  an<l  m«al,  $580;  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum, 
$82,569;    Oils.    $1,999,331. 

Paints,  pig-ments,  colors,  and  varnishes.  $526,116;  Paper  stock. 
$15,117;  Pa'per  and  manufactures,  $1,897,338;  Paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax,  $804,466;  Pencils  and  pencils  leads,  $121,475;  Penholders,  $3,613; 
P«ns,  except  grold,  $8,292;  Perfumeries,  and  other  toilet  preparations, 
$145,912;  Photographs,  graphophones,  grramevphones.  and  materials  for, 
$78,365;  I'hotographic  goods.  $205,048;  Plaa>t«r,  $5,974;  Plated  ware 
(exoept  cutlery  and  Jewelry)  $56,557;  Pluonbago  and  grraphlte.  and 
manufactures,  $117,792;  Refrigerators,  $14,239;  Roofiing:  felt.  $131,910. 

Salt,  $79,228;  Sand  and  gravel.  $10,733;  Seeds.  91,947;  Shoe  find- 
ing's. $77,436;  Silk  manufactures,  686,532;  Silk,  artificial,  and  manu- 
factures, 108.130;  Soap,  $2,428,180;  Spioes,  $48,023;  Spi>rits,  wines, 
malt  liquors,  and  otih-er  bevez^agres,  $354,853;  -Starch,  $102,803;  Stearin 
vegetable.  $640:  Stone  (including-  marble) ,  and  manufactures.  $59,178 
Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures.  $15,312;  Sugar,  refined.  $1,548,418 
Surgical  appliances  (except  Instruments) ,  $110,438;  Suspenders  and 
grarters,    $60,556. 

Tin  pis,  bars,  etc.,  $4,871;  Tobacco,  and  imanufactures.  $295,529; 
Toys,  $160,513:  Trunks  and  traveling  bags,  $48,168;  Type,  $17,544; 
Typewriiter   ribbons,$26,925. 

Umbrellas   and   iparasols,    $23,170. 

Vegetables.  $1,041,213;  Vinegar,  $6,504;  Vulcanized  fibre  and 
manufactures.   $4,668. 

Wax  maniifacttires  $17,878:  Wooden  manufactures,  (including 
furniture).  $4,490,278;  Wool,  unmanufactured,  $11,302;  Wool,  manu- 
factures, $566,367. 

S^inc  and  manufactures,   $709,482. 

Dry  colors.  $80,968;  Ready-mixed  paints,  $103,947;  White  lead, 
$16,421;  Oxide  of  zinc,  $29,497;  Varniish,  $34,903;  All  other,  $107,008. 
Total,   $372,744. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Bropean  war  the  exportation  of 
hides  from  Mexico  has  been  made  only  to  the  United  States. 
Present  export  duties  on  hides  and  skins  are  as  follows:  Green 
hides,  $0.0576  per  pound;  dry  hides,  $0.0758;  goatskins, 
$0.1239;   and  deerskins,  $0.0780. 

The  Mexico  City  rastro  take  off  is  considered  ia  the  New 
York  market  as  good,  especially  the  Mexico  City  "packer  hides'*, 
as  they  are  called.  Most  of  the  exporters  doing  business  in 
Mexico  have  their  own  hide  cellars,  w^th  offices  and  exployees 
under  the  direction  of  Americans.  All  hides  purchased  by  ex- 
porters at  the  Mexico  City  slaughter  house  are  salted  by  ex- 
perienced men,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently only  one  American  tanner  is  buying  the  raw  or  cured 
stock  in  Mexico  City,  all  the  other  buyers  being  hide  exporters 
with  connections  In  the  United  States. 

The  best  hides  in  Mexico  come  from  the  Huasteca  and  the 
west-coast  country.  However,  stock  raising  has  been  almost 
abandoned  in  those  regions  since  the  owners  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  ship  cattle  to  market.  In  certau^.  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  are  well-defined  seasons,  the  hides  vary  according- 
ly, but  in  the  upland  sections  of  Mexico,  on  the  plateau,  the 
hides  are  about  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1918  the  United  States  shipped  almost  as 
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many  tractors  to  Mexico  as  to  all  other  Latin-American  countries, 
Mexico's  share  lacking  only  34  of  the  combined  total  of  the 
others.  The  leading  position  of  this  country  in  the  export  trade 
in  tractors  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
stimulating  agriculture  by  exempting  farming  implements  from 
import  duty,  and  even  by  importing  such  machinery  for  sale  at 
cost  to  Mexican  farmers.  The  secretary  of  the  Mexican  Depart, 
ment  of  Agriculture  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  supply  of  tractors  and  other  implements,  to  be  used  in 
demonstrations  at  the  different  sections.  The  caterpillar  type 
of  tractor  appears  to  be  most  popular  and  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  though  other  types  are  being  demonstrated 
with  satisfaction  in  some  localities. 

On  account  of  the  high  prices  of  leather  shoes,  imported  or 
made  locally,  a  demand  has  arisen  in  several  Mexican  towns  for 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  Both  white  and  colored  styles 
are  popular,  although  the  latter,  such  as  tan  and  gray,  seem  to 
be  the  better  sellers.  In  addition  to  the  lower  price  of  the 
canvas  shoes,  the  fact  that  they  are  very  comfortable  and  suf- 
ficiently warm  in  the  semitropical  climate,  even  in  the  winter 
months,  should  contribute  materially  toward  their  coming  into 
general  use,  particularly  among  the  thousands  of  people  who 
are  too  poor  to' buy  leather  shoes. 

There  should  be  a  large  demand  for  windmills  in  the  Pacific 
coast  if  the  proper  sort  of  windmills  can  be  placed  on  the 
market.  The  dry  season  there  lasts  for  six  months,  from  the 
last  of  October  until  May  1.  During  that  time  not  a  drop  of 
rain  is  to  be  expected,  and  irrigation  must  be  depended  upon 
for  the  growing  crops. 

Windmills  of  the  ordinary  pattern  have  been  introduced  on 
several  occasions  only  to  be  thrown  down  by  the  storms.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  mill  with  a  very  low  tower,  not  more  than  14  or 
16  feet  in  height  but  of  twice  the  ordinary  width  at  the  ground 
and  powerfully  braced.  Such  a  pattern  could  olone  resist  the 
northers  and  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  if  placed  on  the 
market. 

People  of  the  better  class  all  over  Mexico  are  wearing 
American-made  shirts,  with  and  without  collars  attached,  and 
cheap  grades  with  collars  attached  are  also  being  sold  to  the 
workingmen,  especially  those  in  the  cities,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  cheaper  shirts,  particularly  of  cotton  goods,  there  ia 
much  competition  to  be  met  with  in  the  form  of  Mexican  prod- 
ucts. The  imported  shirts  are  usually  of  cotton  goods  and 
linen  and,  to  a  small  extent,  of  silk.  Woolens  and  heavy  mate- 
rials are  not  much  In  demand,  even  during  the  short  cool 
season  of  the  year. 

Recently  the  imported  shirts  are  almost  entirely  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

After  Cuba,  Mexico  is  the  United  States'  best  paint  customer 
in  Latin  North  America.  The  total  exports  of  American  paint 
and  varnish  to  Mexico  in  the  first  half  of  the  1919  fiscal  year 
were  85  per  cent,  more  in  value  than  the  American  exports  of 
these  products  to  all  the  six  countries  of  Central  America,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  combined  and  $50,191  more  than 
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those  to  South  America  after  deducting  those  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile.  Mexico  is  one  of  the  five  great  Latin  Amer. 
lean  markets  for  paint.  The  statistics  of  exports  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1919  fiscal  year  indicate  a  total  paint  export  to  Mexico 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000  during  the  year,  a  figure  un. 
equalled  in  the  paint  trade  with  that  country. 

During  the  years  of  the  more  serious  political  disturhances 
in  Mexico  American  exports  of  paint  declined,  though  never  fall- 
ing below  1100,000  a  year.  The  exports  of  paint  and  varnish 
from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  six  months  of  1919,  were: 

Dry  colors,  $80,968;  Ready-mixed  paints,  $103,947;  White 
lead,  $16,421;  Oxide  of  zinc,  $29,497;  Varnish,  $34,903;  All 
other,  $107,008;  Total,  $372,744. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  practically  all 
textile  goods  sold  in  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  chiefly  from  export  houses  located  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  El  Paso.  The  wholesale  houses  at 
Nogaies,  Ariz.,  on  the  international  line,  are  enjoying  a  good 
trade  along  the  west  coast.  As  a  general  rule  the  orders  are 
small,  but  prompt  delivery  is  desired,  even  though  the  cost  may 
be  a  little  higher. 

There  is  a  big  demand  throughout  all  of  Mexico,  for  light  and 
medium  weight  cotton,  worsted,  silk,  and  artificial  silk  sweaters 
of  standard  colors. 

Better  grade  hosiery  is  also  in  great  demand.  Cheap  hosiery 
is  not  salable  as  the  imported  article  can  not  compete  with  that 
made  in  the  country,  but  for  cotton,  lisle,  silk  and  artificial  silk, 
in  solid  and  fancy  colors,  there  is  a  ready  market. 

There  Is  considerable  light  hardware  material  in  Mexico. 
Agricultural  implements  are  at  present  exempt  from  import  duty 
in  Mexico,  and  Government  officials  state  that  they  are  encour- 
aging farming  in  every  way  possible. 

There  Is  a  favorable  market  in  Mexico  City  for  certain  classes 
of  glazed  tiling  for  walls  and  floors.  The  most  popular  tiling 
known  to  the  market  is  an  English  product  6  by  6  inches  in  size, 
but  this  is  now  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  secure  leaving  a 
favorable  opening  for  the  customary  American  made,  3  by  6 
inches  in  size.    The  market  calls  for  various  colors. 

Another  tile  that  would  find  ready  demand  here  is  a  flat — 
preferable  red — slightly  glazed  tile  to  be  used  in  building  char, 
coal  stoves. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Mexico  City  ana  suburbs 
that  comprise  the  Federal  District,  is:  Pleasure  cars  (private), 
2,337;  for  public  use,  1,916;  Jitneys,  1,104;  motor  trucks,  136; 
total  number  of  cars  in  Mexico  City,  5,493;  the  total  number  of 
cars  in  the  Mexican  Republic  is  18,000. 

It  is  estimated  by  dealers  in  Mexico  City  that  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  this  city  are  able  to  purchase  cars. 

The  automobile  business  in  Mexico  in  1919  was  exceedingly 

good. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  sale  of  the  more 
expensive  cars,  accompanying  the  scrapping  or  selling  of  a  large 
number  of  secondhand  cars  used  during  the  period  when  new 
cars  could  not  be  obtained.     A  large  number  of  sales  have  been 
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made  directly  from  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
cars  used  at  present  in  Mexico  City  which  have  no  represent, 
atives  actively  at  work  in  the  Republic. 

'Promotion  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

'  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  which  was 
organized  toward  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  American  business 
men  of  Mexico  City,  and  began  at  once  its  work  of  developing 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  has  lately  moved 
into  larger  rooms  in  the  downtown  center  of  Mexico  City,  and  is 
becoming  the  headquarters  of  AnuBrican  business  interests  in 
Mexico.  The  chamber,  which  began  its  work  with  65  members 
has  now  203  members  in  Mexico  and  177  in  the  United  States, 
the  list  representing  many  of  the  largest  concerns  in  both  coun- 
tries buying  and  selling  in  Mexico.  Most  of  the  members  are 
American  manufacturers  and  their  agents.  The  principal  lines 
included  in  the  membership  are  steel  and  iron,  banks,  loco- 
motive and  car  builders  and  railway  supplies,  machinery  of  all 
kinds  (principally  mining,  oil,  sugar,  and  electrical),  shoes  and 
shoe  findings,  dry  goods  and  kindred  lines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, heavy  and  light  hardware,  lumber  millinery,  coffee, 
chewing  gum,  candy,  candles,  and  exporters  and  importers  hand- 
ling everything  made  in  the  United  States  and  produced  in 
Mexico. 

The  chamber  prints  a  monthly  Journal. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Mexico,  which  are  legally  recognized  and  in  affiliation  with  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Mexico  City: 

Aguascalientes;  Acapulco,  State  of  Guerrero;  Camp^che; 
Ciudad  Juarez,  State  of  Chihuahua;  City  of  Mexico;  Industrial 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Mines,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua; 
Colima;;  Cordoba,  State  of  Veracruz;  Cananea,  State  of  iSonora; 
Ciudad  Victoria,  /State  of  Tamaulipas;  ^Chihuahua  City;  In- 
dustrial Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Mines,  Chihuahua  City; 
Durango;  Guadalajara,  tState  of  Jalisco;  Guanajuato;  Guaymas, 
State  of  Sonora;  Hermosillo  State  of  iSonora;  Irapuato,  State  of 
Guanajuato;  Jalapa,  State  of  Veracruz;  Leon,  iState  of  Guana. 
Juato;  Laguna  del  Carmen,  State  of  Campeche;  Matehuala,  State 
of  San  Luis  Potosi;  Matamoros,  State  of  Tamaulipas;  Monterrey, 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon;  Morelia,  State  of  Tamaulipas;  Monterrey, 
of  Yucatan;  Orizaba,  iState  of  Veracruz;  Puebla;  Chamber  of 
Agricultural  Industry,  City  of  Puebla,  State  of  Puebla;  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Paso  del  Macho,  State  of  Vera- 
cruz; Queretaro;  Saltillo,  State  of  Coahuila;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Industry  and  Agriculture  of  Tampico,  IState  of  Tamauli- 
pas; Tulancingo,  State  of  Hidalgo;  Tehuacan,  State  of  Puebla; 
Topic,  State  of  Nayarit;  Toluca.  State  of  Mexico;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Laguna  District,  city  of  Torreon,  iState  of 
Coahuila;  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Laguna  District,  city 
of  Torreon,  State  of  Coahuila;  Veracruz;  Zacatecas. 

To  encourage  the  immediate  development  of  trade  between 
Chicago   and   Mexico    the    Chicago   Association    of   Commerce   is 
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opening  at  once  a  branch  office  In  Mexico  City.  The  plan  of 
the  Mexican  bureau  of  the  association,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  Is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  present  situation  with 
respect  to  commerce  and  friendly  with  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
the  office  in  Mexico  City  others  will  be  opened  at  various  points 
in  Mexico  as  quickly  as  developments  warrant. 

Inquiries  for  American  goods  will  be  telegraphed  or  cabled 
by  representatives  in  the  field.  These  will  be  communicated  to 
firms  listed  with  the  bureau  which  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
designated  articles.  Bids  will  be  forwarded  through  the  Chicago 
headquarters,  and  when  business  is  closed  the  field  represent, 
ative  will  act  as  the  agent  of  the  concern  making  the  sale.  He 
will  be  compensated  on  a  commission  basis,  the  rate  to  be  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  the  bid  is  forwarded.  The  Mexican  trade 
bureau  is  to  be  operated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis,  each  Interested  firm  paying  a  registration  fee. 
Necessary  expenses  and  telegraph  and  cable  tolls  will  be  prorated 
among  those  directly  involved. 

The  first  part  of  July  1919.  the  Association  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Texas  opened  an  office  for  Mexican  trade  to 
encourage   commercial    relations    between    the    two   countries. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Veracruz  were 
invited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Liverpool  to  send  a  number 
of  Mexican  students  to  the  latter  place  for  educational  purposes, 
and  especially  with  the  object  of  studying  British  Commercial 
methods.  Students  who  lack  resources  are  promised  work  at 
remunerative    wages. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  sent  three  new  commercial 
agents  to  the  United  States  and  one  to  Spain,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  has  issued  a  circular 
to  Mexican  consular  officers,  requesting  that  they  submit  full 
data  relating  to  concerns  interested  in  Mexican  products. 

Requirements  of  Mexican  importers. 

In  order  to  bring  the  requirements  more  clearly  to  the  at- 
tention of  American  firms  exporting  to  Mexico  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  made  a  careful  Investiga- 
tion of  the  requirements,  and  it  is  suggested  that  exporters  to 
Mexico  would  do  well  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  a  report  made  by  U.  S.  Consul  Wilbur 
ly  Gracey. 

Mexican  firms  complain  that  firms  In  the  United  States  fail 
to  promptly  acknowledge  receipt  of  their  orders.  It  is  more 
than  ordinarily  important  that  orders  should  be  immediately 
acknowledged,  and  this  becomes  even  more  important  if  the 
firm  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  promptly  fill  the  order  or 
not.  Firms  in  the  United  States  should  therefore  immediately 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  orders,  and  if  possible  inform  the 
Mexican  importer  of  the  probable  date  when  the  goods  can  be 
hipped.  Even  a  mere  acknowledgement  is  of  value  to  the 
Mexican  firm,  as  it  then  knows  that  the  order  has  been  received 
and  will  presumably  be  acted  upon  in  due  course  of  business. 

So  much   importance  is  attached   to  the  careful  documenta- 
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tion  of  goods  for  Mexico  that  most  importers  of  goods  there  hold 
American  exporters  responsible  for  errors  concamed  therein 
and  expenses  Incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  noncompliance 
with  the  instructions  given  by  them. 

On  each  order  sent  there  is  usually  a  sentence  somewhat 
as  follows: 

This  order  is  placed  with  the  express  understanding  that  its 
acceptance  by  you  is  an  acceptance  of  the  conditions  named 
herein,  and  an  assumption  on  your  part  of  the  liabilities  for 
demurrage,  storage,  or  for  any  fines  which  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Mexican  customs  authorities  by  reason  of  your  failure  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  contained  herein. 

One  firm  s-tates  on  its  orders,  ."By  following  above  rules, 
delays  will  not  occur  at  the  border,  possibility  of  fines  be 
lessened,  and  other  annoying  circumstances  be  avoided,  such  as: 
Trying  to  locate  shipper  or  consignee,  securing  values,  securing 
weights,  locating  destination,  unloading  to  weigh  and  count 
packages,  unloading  to  see  how  many  boxes,  crates,  sacks, 
bundles,  and  barrels  there  are." 

The   usual   instruction  regarding  orders   are  as   follows: 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  order. 

This  order  is  placed  with  you  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  the  material  will  be  shipped  at  once  unless  otherwise 
specified  on  the  face  of  the  order. 

Always  refer  in  correspondence  to  the  designation  and  order 
number. 

Marks:  Each  package  must  be  marked  in  large  characters 
showing  the  designation  and  order  number,  together  with  the 
full  shipping  address  as  noted  on  the  face  of  the  order. 

Packages  must  be  numbered  consecutively  from  l  up. 

Invoices  and  packing  lists  showing  complete  information  in 
regard  to  order  number,  date  of  shipment,  etc.,  must  be  sent 
in  quadruplicate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  letters  transmitting 
documents  to  forwarding  agent. 

Separate  invoices  must  be  rendered  for  each  shipment. 

Separate  invoices  must  be  rendered  for  each  order. 

When  shipping  the  goods  on  inclosed  order,  show  routing 
plainly  on  bill  of  lading. 

Always  consign  shipment  in  oare  of  our  customs  agent  at  the 
port  of  entry  as  given  on  the  face  of  this  order. 

Provide  the  customhouse  broker  with:  A  copy  of  the  com- 
mercial invoice,  original  maniflest  or  shipping  list,  copy  of  bill 
of  lading. 

Provide  us  with:  Commercial  invoice  in  triplicate,  copy  of 
manifest  or  shipping  list,  giving  detailed  weights.  Original  bill 
of  lading  signed  by  agent  on  form  of  transportation  company 
receiving  the  shipment. 

According  to  the  tariff  of  the  Mexican  customhouse,  all 
duties  are  collected  upon  the  weight  of  the  goods.  As  the  case 
may  be.  the  weight  is  based  on  gross,  legal,  or  net  weight  of 
the  merchandise.  You  must,  therefore,  be  careful  to  give  the 
weights  correctly,  as  follows: 

First,  Gross  weight:  This  is  the  total  weight  of  each  package 
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as  It  is  shipped,  the  combined  weight  of  the  goods  and  all  in- 
terior and  exterior  packing.  u  «  i  m 

tho  ^^^lul  ^*?i  weight:  This  ia  the  weight  of  the  goods  plus 
the  weight  of  the  interior  wrappings,  cardboard,  tin  or  glass 
packages  in  which  the  goods  are  contained,  but  not  including 
the  outside  protective  case.  ^ 

Net  weight:  This  is  the  weight  of  the  goods  without  any 
packing  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  it  is  desired  that  the  packing  lists  give  all 
information  possible  with  regard  to  class  of  materials  of  which 
the  various  articles  are  made,  particularly  with  hardware,  dry 
goods,  etc.,  and  all  purely  technical  names  and  abbreviations 
must  be  avoided  to  permit  making  declarations  in  the  consular 
invoices  Intelligently,  as  Mexican  duties  vary  accordingly,  and 
any  erroneous  declaration  is  fined  by  assessment  of  double 
duties. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  packages  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  shipping  docu- 
ments,  as  a  heavy  penalty  is  imposed  by  the  Mexican  customs 
of  any  accuracy  in  weights,  marks,  numbers,  contents,  etc , 
of  packages. 

Packing  lists  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  as  they 
actually  appear  on  each  package,  also  the  gross,  net,  and  legal 
weights  of  each  class  must  be  given  separately,  as  most  Mex- 
ican duties  are  imposed  on  weights. 

State  kind  of  package,  whether  box,  barrel,  bale,  crate,  etc. 

The  railroad  companies  in  Mexico  require  that  original  bill 
of  lading  must  be  presented  against  delivery  of  merchandise. 
Failure  to  deliver  this  document  necessitates  giving  a  bond,  and 
causes  expenee. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  how  important  the 
various  instructions  are.  There  is  a  too  general  tendency  among 
exporters  in  the  United  (States  to  believe  that  they  know  about 
shipping  goods  abroad  better  than  the  merchant  In  Mexico  does, 
but  this  is  a  constant  mistake.  The  merchant  abroad  has  very 
important  reasons  for  requesting  compliance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, and  failure  to  follow  these  instructions  carefully  and 
completely  almost  always  results  in  delays,  and  usually  in  fines, 
or  heavy  extra  expense  either  to  the  Importer  or  the  Amer- 
ican exporter. 

Automobile  importers  require  generally  the  following  method 
for  handling  shipments: 

Packing. — Pack  goods  securely  for  water  transportation. 
Iron  strapping  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  heavy  boxing. 

Marks  and  numbers. — Mark  packages  with  brush  or  stencil 
as  per  attach  design  also  with  gross  and  legal  weight  on  each. 
Show  these  marks  and  numbers  on  every  document  relating  to 
the  shipment.  Number  packages  consecutively.  Do  not  place 
any  other  marks  or  numbers  whatever  on  the  packages. 

Invoices  and  packing  lists. — Make  five  invoices  and  four 
packing  lists.  Send  original  and  two  copies  of  invoice  and 
original  and  one  copy  of  packing  list  to  us.  Send  two  copies  of 
each  to  forwarding  agent  in  New  York.  (Show  contents  of  each 
package  and   Itemized  prices  on  each   invoice.    Show  gross  and 
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legal  weight  of  each  package  on  packing  lists;  also  the  marks 
and  numbers  as  they  actually  appear  on  the  packages.  If  a 
package  contains  more  than  one  class  of  goods  give  legal  and 
net  weights  of  each  kind. 

Show  on  invoices  and  packing  lists  the  measurement  of 
each    package. 

New  Ygrk  shippers  will  send  two  copies  of  invoices  and  two 
copies  of  packing  lists  to  the  New  York  forwarding  agents,  who 
will  give  instructions  for  delivery  to  steamer. 

When  shipment  is  requested  to  be  forwarding  agents  with 
two  copies  of  invoices  and  two  copies  of  packing  lists  im- 
mediately shipment  is  made. 

The  great  majority  of  auto-tire  importers  in,  Mexico  City 
prefer  to  have  their  tires  packed  as  follows:  First,  each  tire 
should  be  wrapped  individually  in  heavy  manila  paper  and  then 
made  up  in  bundles  of  from  three  to  six  tires,  according  to  size. 
These  larger  packages  should  be  wrapped  in  extra  heavy  water, 
proof  paper  or  hem  cloth  to  insure  their  arrival  in  fresh  condi- 
tion. Duty  Is  $0.70  United  States  currency  per  kilo.  The  cost 
of  inner  tube  is  $0.85  cents  United  States  currency  per  kilo. 
Exporters,  when  packing,  should  remember  that  duty  Is  specific 
and  payable  on  gross  weight,  which  includes  total  weight  of 
contents  plus  packing  and  crate. 

Goods  destined  for  inland  mountainous  districts  should  be 
packed  in  bundles  of  a  size  enabling  a  mule  or  burro  to  carry 
two  of  such  bundles,  A  strong  mule  can  carry  two  bundles 
weighing  225  to  250  pounds,  while  burros  can  carry  two  bundles 
about  80  pounds  each.  Burros  are  being  used  to  facilite  pack- 
ing to  mining  districts.  Their  substitution  for  mules  is  due  to 
political  conditions,  which  lyive  rendered  the  latter  very  scare. 
Buch  goods  as  cables  should  be  packed  lengthwise  for  transporta- 
tion with  several  animals. 

Correspondence  with  American  importers  should  by  all  means 
be  in  SpaniBh.  Mexican  courts  will  not  admit  as  proof  corre- 
spondence or  documents  in  any  other  language.  When  English 
is  used  the  Mexican  buyer  has  the  advantage,  since  he  can 
present  his  English  correspondence  In  any  court  in  the 
United    States. 

Consular  and  Customs  Reirulations. 

• 

Many  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Mexican 
import  and  export  tariffs  and  customs  regulations.  Frequent 
recourse  has  been  made  to  the  law  authorizing  the  President  to 
modify  import  and  export  duties  without  first  submitting  the 
proposed  changes  to  Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  publication  of  the  complete 
tariff  is  valueless.  American  exporters  should  inquiry  directly 
about  duties  actually  in  force. 

Power  to  adopt  discriminating  tariffs  was  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  law  of  December  24,  1917.  Under  this  law 
"the  Executive  is  authorized,  while  the  abnormal  conditions 
arising  from  the  past  world  war  continue,  to  adopt  differential 
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rules  and  tariff  schedules  for  the  various  nations  with  which 
Mexico  has  commercial  relations,  in  order  to  favor  commerce 
with  such  countries  as  place  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  on  their 
commerce  with  the  Mexican  Republic."  No  action  was  ever 
taken  under  this  authorizations,  but  the  changes  in  the  Mexican 
export  duties  and  regulations  have  been  especially  numerous. 
Official  values  have  been  fixed  for  determining  the  export  duties 
on  hides  and  skins  and  henequen,  which  were  placed  on  ad 
valorem  bassis,  while  the  duties  on  green  guayule  and  on  rub- 
ber and  guayule  gum  specified  in  the  same  decree  have  been 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cnt.,  rspectively. 

A  circular  of  January  4,  1918,  provides  that  the  commercial 
invoices  covering  shipments  to  Mexico  must  bear  at  the  foot 
a  sworn  declaration  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  seller  to 
the  effect  that  the  values  stated  therein  are  correct.  The  de- 
claration must  be  presented  to  the  consul,  together  with  the 
consular  invoice.  The  invoice  bearing  the  declaration  is  to 
be  retained  by  the  consul,  a  note  to  that  effect  being  made  on 
all  the  copies  of  the  consular  invoice.  Fraudulent  declarations 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  100  pesos,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  consular  fees  avoided.  The  declaration 
on  the  commercial  invoice  is  not  required  of  commission  agents 
and  similar  representatives,  who  must,  however,  sign  the  de- 
claration in  the  consular  invoice. 

On  January  4,  1919,  the  President  issued  a  decree  re- 
establishing the  following  import  duties  on  certaing  foodstuffs: 
Rice,  2^4  cents  (American  currency)  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds); 
lard,  5  cents;  beans,  oats  and  potatoes,  l  cent;  wheat  and  all 
other  flours,  2 '^  cents;  sugar  2%  cents.  Corn  and  unmilled 
wheat  are  exempt  from   duty. 

Under  the  authority  granted  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  his  term  by  Congress,  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  make 
changes  in  the  Tariff  at  any  time  without  submitting  such  mat- 
ters to  the  legislation  body,  the  President  has  authorized  on 
January  7,  1919  the  following  changes:  The  import  duty  on 
roll  paper  for  rotary  presses  was  fixed  at  twelve  centavos  per 
kilo,  or  2.75  cents  American  gold  per  pounds.  The  export  duty 
on  crude  tobacco  was  reduced  one-half,  being  fixed  4.60  cents 
per  pound  instead  of  9.20  cents.  On  cotton  the  export  duty 
was  placed  at  1.84  cents  per  pound  instead  of  0.69  of  a  cent  as 
heretofore.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
exportation  and  keeping  the  fibre  at  home  for  use  in  the  local 
factories.  The  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron 
during  the  war  was  abrogated  and  an  export  tax  of  $1.50  per 
metric  ton  was  established.  In  order  to  promote  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  in  the  Republic  the  former  tax  of  3.45  cents 
per  pound  on  caustic  soda  is  reduced  to  1.15  cents.  The  free 
importation  of  auto  trucks,  tractors,  and  all  machinery  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  mining,  with  the  accessories 
thereto,  was  continued  without  payment  of  duties.  Same  de- 
cree established  duty  of  3  pesos  each  on  Panama  hats. 

Another  decree  of  January  7,  1919,  imposed  a  special  surtax 
of  15  per  cent,  of  the  respective  customs  duties  an  all  goods 
imported    or    exported    by    parcel    post.     Where   other    surtaxes 
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are  in  force,  such  as  the  2  per  cent,  port  tax,  they  should  be 
caicuJated  on  the  net  amount  of  the  duties  eKcludlng  the  new 
surtax  created  by  this  decree.  The  new  tax  came  Into  force 
an  January  15,   1919. 

...  ^f.  *  ^""°«  <?'  the  General  Directory  of  Customs  the  clas- 
sification that  should  be  applied  to  Crlsco  is,  '^earfne  of 
vegetable    oils    for    culinary    purposes,"    and    the    duties    to    be 

i?J;!*  ?f®    n  ^®.  ^*.*®^'  according  to  its  containers,  as  follows: 
Vegetable  oils,   m  tank  cars  or  tank  ships,  per  net  kilo.   0  60 
peso;    vegetable   oils,    in   drums   or   cane,   per   100   gross  kilos 
5,60  pesos;  vegetable  oils,  in  glass  jars,  bottles,  etc.,  per  legal 
Kilo,  0.26  peso. 

A  Presidential  decree  in  effect  from  February  20  1919 
permited  the  importation  of  the  following  railway  supplies  into 
Mexico  free  of  du»ty;  Switch  points,  iron  and  steel  ties,  turntables 
iron  and  steel  rails,  frogs,  and  tie  plates.  The  duties  thereby 
remitted  amount  to  0.03  peso  por  kilo  gross  weight,  or  $0.68 
per  100  pounds. 

A   presidential   decree   of   February   1919   reduced   the   export 
duty  on   unglnned   cotton   to   0.02   peso   per  kilo   gross  weight 
effective  from   February   16.     The  former  export  duty  on  cot- 
ton, as  fixed  by  a  decree  of  January  9.  1919,  was  0.08  peso  per 
kilo,  or  1 1,80  per  100  pounds. 

In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  which  went  into 
force  April  1,  1919,  the  export  duties  on  hides  were  increased 
to  the  following  rates:  Goat  and  deer  skins,  12  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  green  salted  cattle  hides,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
dry  salted  cattle  hides,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  kid  skins,  6 
per  cent,  ad  valorem;  hides  and  skins  not  specified  above,  15 
centavos  per  kilo  gross  weight  (|3.44  per  100  pounds). 

In  accordance  with  another  presidential  decree,  which  be- 
came effective  April  15.  1919,  the  import  duty  on  common, 
unscented  laundry  soap  and  Sapolio  has  been  increased  to  10 
centavos  per  kilo  ($2,25  per  100  pounds),  based  on  the  le- 
gal weight. 

The  government  was  abrogated  the  presidential  decree  which 
required  mining  companies  exporting  gold  and  silver  ore  to 
the  United  States  to  reimport  25  per  cent,  of  the  refined 
metal,  therefore,  free  exportation  of  metals  is  now  permitted. 

A  presidential  decree  of  June,  1919  decreased  the  export 
duty  on  leaf  wrapped  tobacco  from  4%  cents  (United  States 
currency)  to  2%  cents  per  kilo.  The  duty  on  exported  filler 
tobacco  is  1  cent  per  kilo  instead  ot  2\^  cents.  These  rates 
went  into  effect  at  once. 

The  President  of  Mexico,  under  date  of  August  30,  1919 
decreed  very  important  reforms  in  the  import  and  export  tariffs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two  factories  produc- 
ing automobile  tires  with  a  stated  capacit>  of  more  than  one 
hundred  per  day,  the  import  duties  on  this  commodity  have  been 
increased  from  the  former  rate  of  0.75  peso  per  kilo  to  l  peso. 
Local  factories  are  not  producing  solid  tires  for  trucks,  and 
duties  have,  therefore,  been  reduced  by  0.25  peso  per  kilo,  mak- 
ing the  rate  under  the  new  ruling,  0.50  peso.  Sporting  goods 
which   can  not  be  manufactured  in  Mexico  are  to   be  admitted 
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free  of  duty,  In  order  to  arouse  greater  interest  In  out.of.door 
sports.  The  import  duty  on  motorcycles  is  fixed  at  1  peso  per 
kilo,  legal  weight.  Velocipedes  and  bicycles,  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  wheels,  without  motive  power,  and  spare  parts  for  the 
same,  are  dutiable  at  0.40  peso  per  kilo,  legal  weight;  educa- 
tional  material  of  whatever  kind  and  gymnastic  apparatus  ex- 
empt from  duty;  parts  of  wagons  and  carriages,  such  as  bodies, 
sets  of  forward  and  rear  wheels  with  axle,  spare  parts  not 
specified,  poles,  thills,  wooden  wheels,  wheels  of  wood  and  iron, 
painted  or  varnished,  and  metal  tires,  per  kilo  0.75  peso;  base 
metals  in  sheets,  gold  plated  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry, 
etc.,  1.50  pesos  per  kilo,  legal  weight;  crockery  and  porcelain, 
not  specified,  0.50  peso  per  kilo;  mineral  water,  natural  or 
artificial,  0.50  peso  per  kilo;  lard,  pure  or  compound,  0.05  peso 
p«r  kilo;  hogs  and  sucking  pigs,  0.05  peso  per  kilo,  gross 
weight.  The  exemption  of  duties  on  empty  bags  of  whatever 
material  was  rescinded. 

SHIPPING. 

Shipping  in  Mexico  which  suffered  greatly  during  the  war, 
is  now  recovering  quickly.  Tonnage  entering  Mexican  ports 
in   1919  exceeded  four  million  tons.  ,     v     i 

The  national  merchant  marine  is  composed  of  vessels  having 
a  total  of  40,257  tons.  Recently  one  schooner  and  a  pilot 
motor  boat  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  country  were 
launched.  The  vessels  engaged  in  river  navigation  represent 
a  total  tonnage  of  366,726.  ^      ,,     . 

The  first  shipyard  in  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
will  soon  be  established,  necessary  concession  having  been 
granted   to  a  company.     The  shipyard  will   be   installed   in  the 

port  of  Campeche.  ,  ^         ^.  a 

The  Mexican  merchant  ship  Rafael  Miranda  was  launched 
in  February  1919,  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  where  it  was  con- 
structed for  a  Mexican  owner. 

The  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  a  Japanese  line,  has  resumed 
its  bimonthly  service  between  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Central 
American  ports,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities  there  has  been  a  gradual 
resumption  of  mai:lne  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  port  of 
Veracruz,  beginning  with  the  Spanish  ™«/tla^^^^^^ 
followed  closely  by  the  French  Transatlantic  Co.  and  the  British 
Ley3  Lnl?The  Holland-American  Line  for  regular  trips  from 
RoUCTdam  to  Veracruz,  touching  at  Amsterdam  and  Havana. 
?hi^wedlsh  Amerlcan-kexlcan  Line   being   to   start   operations 

rtS^'op^e^rltir^'juTy'l   m9   ^om   Jhrlstianla   to   Vera- 

'''''' Th^st^amshtp  service  of  the  Cta.  Naclonal  Navlera  del  Pad- 
fico  whosf^pe^^^^^^^  between  the  Mexican  ports  on  t^e  Pacific 
coastlad  been  suspended  since  July,  1914,  was  restored  in  1919 
These  ships  conduct  both  a  freight  and  a  passenger  coastwise 
busTner^d  wlU  call  at  Manzanlllo,  Santa  Rosalia,  Las  Peiias, 
La  Paz,  Pazatlan,  Slnaloa,  and  %n  Bias. 
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This  service  was  operated  on  the  Pacific  doast  previous  to 
July,  1914,  and  was  entirely  of  Mexican  ownership  and  man. 
agement.  The  cause  for  its  suspension  was  the  requisitioning 
of  the  ships  by  the  Constitutional  Government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  and  troops  necessary  for  the  military  cam- 
paigns on    the   Pacific   coast   at   that   time. 

Prior  to  the  EHiropean  war,  the  Japanese  vessels  that  plied 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico  touched 
only  at  Pacific  coast  ports.  A  new  service  has  now  been  in- 
augurated, the  vessels  going  directly  from  Japan  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, thence  to  Mexican  ports  and  then  to  Panama.  Passing 
through  the  canal,  they  will  then  call  at  Veracruz  and  Tam- 
pico  and  afterwards  proceed  to  New  York,  making  the  return 
trip  in  the  order  named. 

Steamship  service  between  the  port  of  ®an  Diego,  Calif., 
and  Ensenada,  La  Paz,  Guaymas,  Topolobampo,  and  Mazatlan, 
has  been  established. 

Liverpool,  England,  is  to  have  a  15-day  steamer  service 
with  Tampico,  vessels  touching  en  route  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  Veracruz,  Mexico,  althougt  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Tam- 
pico will  be  the  second  port  of  call  instead  of  Veracruz,  as  at 
present.  The  first  steamer  arrived  at  Tampico,  March  4,  1919, 
with  general  cargo  and  took  away  refined  lead,  cotton,  and 
sisal,  all  for  Liverpool.  The  cargo  was  hand  stowed,  which 
means  that  every  available  bit  of  space  was  utilized. 

A  steamship  line  connecting  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  Mexican,  Central  American,  and 
South  American  ports  is  about  to  be  established. 

The  (South  American  Pacific  Line,  of  Canada,  Jias  decided 
to  establish  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  Gulf  Navigation  Co.,  has  just  been  organized  In  New 
Orleans,  which  will  establish  and  operate  a  steamship  line  be- 
tween the  above  named  port  and  Tampico,  Veracruz,  Progreso, 
and  other  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

A  steamship  line,  recently  organized,  will  soon  make  trips 
between    Spanish    ports    and    those   of    Argentina,    touching    at 
.  Veracruz,  Tampico,  and  Havana. 

FINANCE. 

The  government  finance  were  in  very  good  shape  before 
the  revolution  which  started  in  1910.  For  several  years  a 
steady  surplus  had  been  reported,  and  the  revenues  showed 
continued  increase.  Mexican  securities  were  quoted  abroad 
above  par,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  Mexico  had  been  able  to  borrow  under  no  spe- 
cial  guarantee. 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  last  three  normal 
years  were  as  follows,  figured  approximately  in  American 
money: 

Year*  RcTenve  Expemdltvres 

1909-10  $51,171,825  $48,504,205 

JsiO-ll  56728.510  51.508.145 

isil-iJ  53.697.405  49.503.245 
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Efforts  have-  been  made  to  reorganize  Mexico  financially  as 
rapidly  as  the  internal  and  international  conditions  permit  it. 
The  Mexican  government  appointed  in  1918  a  commission  called 
Commission  for  the  Administrative  and  Financial  Reorganiza- 
tion formed  by  Messers.  Luis  Cabrera,  Alberto  J.  Pani,  Rafael 
Nieto,  M.  Rodriguez  and  H«nry  Bruere,  very  well  known  in 
scientific  and  financial  circles  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mission requested  Professor  E.  W.  Kremm«rer,  of  the  Princeton 
University,  and  Professor  Chandler,  of  the  Columbia  University, 
to  undertake  the  study  of  monetary,  tax  and  other  problems. 
Their  reports  are  most  encouraging,  and  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  them,  including  the  creation  of  a  Comptrolling  office, 
were  carried  out. 

The  national  revenues  received  in  1918  amounted  to  149,- 
141,373  pesos  Mexican,  distributed  as  follows:  Interior  taxes, 
90,874,696;  foreign  trade,  37,637,908;  taxes  on  founding,  refin- 
ing,  assaying,  and  coining,  475,664;  postal  system,  4,375,073; 
telegraphs,  3,851,853;  general  treasury  of  the  nation,  1,926,178; 
and  henequen  sold  to  the  Reguladora  Commission,  goods  in- 
tercepted, consulates,  and  other  sources,  10,000,000,  totaling 
as  given  above. 

The  account  of  actual  expenditures  of  the  national  treasury 
shows  that  In  1918  55,000,000  pesos  in  round  numbers  were 
saved,  since  the  budget  provided  for  expenses  of  205,000,000, 
but  the  actual  expenditures  were  only  150,000,000   pesos. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  made  to  the 
Mexican  Congress  on  September  1,  1919,  contained  the  follow- 
ing   information: 

The  total  revenues  received  during  the  10  months  from 
S'eptember  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  were:  Customs — imports. 
27,600,000  pesos;  exports,  6,450,000  pesos;  ports,  1,644,000 
pesos;  total,  35,694,000  pesos;  stamp  tax — petroleum,  13,100,- 
000  pesos;  metals,  11,900,000  pesos;  ordinary  stamp  taxes,  11,- 
550,000  pesos;  Federal  contribution,  27,100,000  pesos;  other 
sources,  22,178,000  pesos;  total,  85,828,000  pesos;  consulates 
(aproximation),  5,000,000  pesos;  post  offices  and  telegraphs 
(approximation),  7,400,000  pesos;  nationalized  and  intervened 
properties,  730,000  pesos;  various  receipts,  649,000  pesosf  total 
for  10  months,  135,301,000  pesos. 

The  total  revenues  for  the  year  at  the  above  rate  were  es- 
timated at  about  162,000,000  pesos.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  same  year  the  receipts  were  18,000,000  pesos  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year;  the  in- 
crease in  receipts  from  the  petroleum  tax  was  4,000,000  pesos, 
and  from  tax  on  metals.  3,000,000  pesos;  the  custom  receipts 
were  1,800,000  pesos  less. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  the  embassies,  legations  and 
consulates  of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  foreign  countries  collected 
for  the  legalizing  of  signatures,  customhouse  manifests,  consular 
invoices,  licenses,  and  the  issuance  of  certificates,  the  amount 
of  7,255.316  pesos,  against  5,669,390  pesos  during  the  previous 
year,  and  1,148,961  pesos  from  1909  to  1910.  These  collec- 
tions are  far  In  excess  of  the  budget  of  the  Staie, 

The  national  expenditures  for  public  administration   in  the 
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first  four  months  of  1919  totaled  30.514,840  pesos,  distributed 
as  follows:  Legislation,  1,187,425  pesos;  execut-ve  aaministra- 
tlon,  236,190;  judiciary,  221,059;  ministry  of  state,  474,135; 
foreign  relations,  257.897;  treasury,  5,212,096;  war,  7,458,269; 
agriculture,  529,513;  communications,  1,454,713;  industry,  396,- 
676;  university  department,  391.480;  comptrolling  department, 
441,523;  department  of  sanitation,  223,572;  national  attorneys' 
fees,  62,966;  supplies,  527,214;  and  military  supplies  (quarter- 
masters' department),  11.340,109  pesos. 

Estima'ted  revenue  for  1919-20:  Import  duties,  $40,000,000; 
export  duties,  $8,000,000.00;  transit  duties,  $36,000.00;  other 
custom  taxes,  total,  $3,468,600.00;  consular  fees,  $6,500,000.00; 
stamp  tax,  $16,500,000.00;  Inheritance  tax.  $500,000.00;  fed- 
eral tax.  $32,000,000.00;  excise,  $8,000,000.00;  tobacco  tax, 
$6,000,000.00;  tax  on  textiles,  $3,600,000.00;  tax  on  bottled 
beverages.  $1,000,000.00;  tax  on  matches,  $400,000.00;  tax  on 
telephone.  $200,000.00;  tax  on  morgages,  $350,000.00;  charity 
tax.  $25,000.00;  weight  and  measures.  $20,000.00;  patents  and 
marks.  $20,000.00;  metals.  $16,000,000.00;  mines.  $2,300,000; 
petroleum.  $12,000,000.00;  mint,  $500,000.00;  water,  $400,000; 
posts.  $5.000.000.00..  telegraphs.  $4,000,000.00;  arsenals  and 
docks,  $10,000;  government  establishments.  $10,000.00;  rents 
of  national  lands.  $100,000.00;  rents  of  government  buildings, 
$1000,000.00;    sundries,   $769,000.00.     Total.   $167,008,500.00. 

A  tax  has  been  imposed  on  alcoholic  beverages.  Wines,  alco- 
hols,  liquors,  and  other  beverages  must  pay  a  stamp  tax,  when 
imported,  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  import  duties, 
and  foreign  beer  80  per  cent,  of  said  duties. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  May  13,  1919,  a  previous  law 
creating  a  special  tax  on  all  classes  of  advertisements,  was  an. 
nulled,  so  that  newspaper  announcements,  theater  and  com- 
mercial  signs,  etc..  are  now  freed  from  the  tax. 

By  virtue  of  a  presidential  decree  of  August  30,  1919  all 
the  moving.picture  films  have  been  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  a  license  tax. 

A  new  law  of  imposts  on  mining  was  issued  in  Mexico  City 
on  June  27,  1919  which  provides  for  three  classes  of  taxes: 
Property  tax.  imposts  on  production  of  metals,  taxes  on  smelt- 
ing,  coinage  and  assays.  Th«  law  was  made  effective  July  1.  1919. 

Dr.  Arthur  Toung.  of  Princeton  University  in  his  report 
on  the  financial  situation,  finds  a  ''financial  problem  of  the 
most  serious  character"  confronting  the  Mexican  Q-overnment. 
His  report,  is  part  of  the  extensive  investigation  of  Mexican 
finances  and  administrative  machinery  conducted  for  the  Mex. 
ican  government  by  the  Comisl6n  de  Reorganizaci6n  Administra- 
tiva  y  Financiera,  of  which  H^nry  Bruere,  former  City  Cham- 
berlain  of  New  York  was  the  director. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  noted  that  the  government  of  Mexico  was 
proceeding  to  establish  its  fiscal  affairs  on  a  scientific  basis. 
'•This  part  of  the  work  of  the  government  is  little  known  or 
understood",  writes  Mr.  Bruere  in  a  foreword  to  the  report, 
"and  should  be  of  gratifying  interest  to  American  friends  of 
^Mexican  progress.*' 

Dr.    Young,    in    his    report,    finds    that    the    Federal    district 
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comprising  the  City  of  Mexico  was  not  self.supporting  in  the 
matter  of  public  expenditures  before  the  revolution  and  has 
drifted  further  from  that  ideal  since.  In  general  he  recom. 
mends  a  return  to  the  rate  of  expenditure  which  obtained  in 
1910-1911  and  a  combination  and  simplification  of  taxes.  He 
recommends  that  the  number  of  municipalities  in  the  district 
be  cut  down  from  thirteen  to  six  or  seven,  that  the  number  of 
aldermen,  for  each  of  these  be  considerably  reduced*  and  that 
the  present  financial  organization  of  the  district  be  changed,  to 
consist  of  the  Governor,  as  at  present  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent;  a  treasurer,  controller,  and  tax  commission. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  read  on  September  1,  1919,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  said:  '*The  public  finances  offer  a 
decisive  betterment.  In  1917  the  deficit  was  $35,000,000  more 
or  less;  in  1918  it  was  $18,000,000,  and  in  the  present  year 
the  expenses  will  be  totally  covered.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  Government  will  begin  to  pay  its  debts." 

The  average  Budgets  of  the  different  States,  which  are  finan- 
cially autonomous  according  to  the  constitution,  are  as  follows, 
in  normal  years,  and  in  Mexican  pesos: 


Income 

Expendttnreff 

Mex«  9 

Mex.  9 

A^uascalientes 

446.036.36 

376.596.75 

Cam(peoh« 

428.801.16 

267,176.46 

Chiapas 

966,100.78 

899.827.16 

Chihuahua 

2.743.028.91 

1.189.672.43 

Coahuila 

2,451.740.96 

926.976.91 

Collma 

280,626.63 

196.821.17 

Durango 

1,247,160.06 

1.347,786.67 

Guanajuato 

2.464.868.67 

1.483.248.64 

Guerrero 

2.086,886.09 

1.875,433.56 

Hidalgo 

1.912,499.19 

1.631.087.28 

Jalisco 

3.463,009.87 

2.860.966.79 

Mexico 

2,481.904.28 

1,573.589.44 

Miohoacan 

1,812,637.16 

2.671.981.12 

Morelos 

657,271.43 

513.742.14 

Nuevo   Leon 

1,214.236.71 

391.263.69 

Puebla 

3.046,762.08 

1,699.935.71 

Quer&taro 

468,932.08 

383.315.45 

San  Luis  Potosi 

1,760,139.76 

1.409.633.47 

Sinaloa 

1,631.926.24 

448.168.20 

Sonora 

2.200.461.59 

9*87.816.20 

Tabasco 

809.777.39 

615.166.98 

Tarn  auli  pas 

1,217.978.61 

287,141.76 

Tlazcala 

326.996.75 

333,066.46 

Vera  Cruz 

5.032.695.69 

1,415.40506 

Yucatan 

2.716.897.26 

6.058.393.28 

Zacatecas 

1.873,082.04 

1,000.203.78 

46.183.236.44 

29.643.308.39 

Deficits  in  any  year  in  any  of  the  States  are  converted  into 
an  internal  floating  debt,  payable  from  the  revenue  of  Sttbse. 
quent  years. 

BEBT. 

The  total  debt  of  Mexico,  on  January  1,  1919,  was  approxi- 
mately  as  follows  in  American  money: 
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ICexican  Oovernm«nt: 

Direct    External     Debt 173,469,067 

Interest    approxi malted    to    1919 40,462.129 

Direct    Internal    Debt 66.611,012 

Interest   approximated   to   1919 14.531.206 

Guaranteed  Debt   (exclusive  of  Ry.  «:uarantees) . . .  32,222,690 

Interest   approximated   to   1919 7.637.678 

Bonded  Indebtedness  of  States   (not  gruaraateed) 7.049.600 

Bonded  Indebtedness  of  Cities   (not  gruaranteed) 2.549.660 

Int«»rest  approximated  on  State  Debt  to  1919 1.982.350 

Interest  approximated  on  City  Debt  "to  1919 764.895 

National   Railways   of  Mexico: 

Bonded  Indebtedness   238.740.393 

Interest  fi*fured  to  nearest  coupon  date,  1919 51.824,139 

Railroads  not  included  in  National  Railway  Sytstem: 

Bonded    Indebtedness    92.368.685 

Interest   aipproxlmated   to    1919 20.907.521 

Outstanding   Government    Paper: 

Infalsif icaMes    80.000.000   at    10c 8.000,000 

Approximate  amount  borrowed  from  Banks  of  Issue  20,000,000 

TOTAL  DEIBT  with  interest  approximated  to  1919:     779.120,915 

For  some  time  past  the  department  of  finance  of  the  Mex- 
lean  Government  has  been  studying  ways  and  means  of  renew- 
Ing  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  subaecretary,  in  charge  of  ^that  department  went 
to  the  United  States  late  in  1919.  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
foreign  bankers  and  creditors,  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to 
arrange   for   the  conversion   of  the   public  debt. 

On  AufiTUflt  30,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  made 
operative  a  law  for  the  reparation  for  damages  caused  hy  the 
revolution.  This  law  supersedes  that  of  November  24,  1917. 
In  accordance  with  its  provisions  a  commission  will  be  estab- 
lished  in  the  city  of  Mexico  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
partment  of  the  treasury  to  investigate  the  claims  for  damages 
both  personal  and  property,  caused  by  the  revolution  which  took 
place  November  20,  1910.  The  law  provides  for  the  considera. 
tion  of  claims  based  on  damages  caused  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  revolutionary  forces,  or  those  recognized .  as 
such  by  the  government  established  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
volution. 

2.  By  the  forces  of  the  same  government  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties  during  the  struggle  against  the  rebels. 

3.  By  the  forces  under  the  old  federal  army  until  its  dis. 
solution. 

4.  By  outlaws,  providing  it  may  be  proved  that  the  damage 
was  done  as  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  lawful  au- 
thorities to  afford  proper  protection. 

No  indemnity  will  be  allowed  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  No. 
4  if  the  damaged  person  or  persons  shall  have  voluntarily  given 
aid  or  recognition  of  authority  to  the  rebels,  or  have  shown 
any  desire  to  aid  them  against  their  legal  protectors,  nor  to 
those  who  were  the  authors  or  accomplices  in  the  crimes  against 
the  constitutional  government  which  resulted  from  the  consti. 
tutional  revolution,  and  also  all  those  who  were  well-known 
enemies  of  the  revolutions  of  1910  and  1913  and  of  the  new 
constitutional   government. 
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As  soon  as  the  claims,  and  proofs  accompanying  them,  shall 
have  been  received,  the  commission  will  render  an  opinion  as 
to  the  award  to  be  made  and  concerning  which  the  interested 
parties  will  be  notified  so  that  they  may  state  thesr  acceptance 
or,  or  opposition  to,  such  decisions.  In  the  case  of  claims  of 
loreigners  who  lail  to  accept  the  proposed  award,  the  matter 
shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
puDiic  lor  his  tinal  decision.  The  fact  of  appealing  to  the 
commission  will  act  as  waiver  of  all  right  to  bring  action 
through  the  courts.  Foreign  claimants  who  object  to  the  de- 
cisions  of  the  commission  may  present  their  objections  directly 
to  the  commission  or  through  diplomatic  channels.  These  ob- 
jections will  then  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mission of  arbitration  composed  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  another  by 
the  Diplomatic  agent  of  the  country  to  which  the  claimant  be- 
longs, and  a  third  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  first  two.  In 
the  event  of  failure  to  agree  upon  the  third  member,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  citizen  from 
a  third  nation.  No  diplomatic  or  consular  agent  shall  be  chosen 
as  one  of  the  arbitrators.  The  arbitration  commission  shall 
have  exclusive  charge  of  such  cases  as  they  have  been  appointed 
to  consider,  excepting  when  the  President  shall  have  entered 
into  international  agreements  for  the  creation  of  mixed  per- 
manent  commissions  for  the  investigating  of  all  of  the  claims 
of  claimants  of  one  and  the  same  country. 

The  arbitration  commission  shall  reach  their  decisions 
through  a  majority  of  votes. 

The  right  to  bring  actions  for  claims  of  damages  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  November  20,  1910,  up  to  the  date  of  the  law, 
shall  become  void  after  the  1st  of  September,  1920,  and  a  claim 
for  any  subsequent  damage  must  be  filed  within  a  year  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  form  and  conditions  of  such  Indemnities  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  shall  be  determined  by  a  special  law. 

The  Claims  Commission  has  already  received  applications 
made  by  foreigners,  the  number  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
amounts,  are  as  follows,  in  Mexican  money: 

33  by  Spaniards,  amounting  to  $8,602,882.79;  15  by  Turks, 
amounting  to  $3,434,196.66;  19  by  Germans,  amounting  to 
$657,362.54;  2  by  French,  amounting  to  $282,841.32;  2  by 
Itaians,  amounting  to  $272,497.50;  9  by  U.  S.  citizens,  amount- 
ing  to  $139,914.79;  2  by  Chinese,  amounting  to  $38,662.38;  1 
by  Guatemalan,  amounting  to  $20,000.00;  1  by  British  subject, 
amounting  to  $9,907.25;  1  by  Hollander,  amounting  to  $7,700.- 
00;  and  1  by  Austrian,  amounting  to  $3,225.38.  Total,  $13,469,- 
100.61. 

BANKING. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  law  1897,  banks  and  Institutions 
of  credit  were  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  based  on  the 
particular  functions  they  would  be  called  on  to  perform:  (1), 
banks  of  emission,  which  issued  bank  notes  of  given  denomina- 
tions payable  at  par,  on  demand,  and  to  bearer;    (2),  mortgage 
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'banks,  which  made  loans  secured  by  urban  or  rural  estates, 
and  issued  bonds  secured  by  the  same  guaranty,  bearing  in- 
terest  and  redeemal>le  under  stated  circumstances  and  at  given 
times;  (3),  banks  of  promotion,  which  were  specially  designed 
to  encourage  mining,  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises, 
with  the  faculty  of  making  preferred  loans,  unsecured  by 
mortgage,  and  issuing  short-time  bonds  or  certificates  running 
for  a  certain  term  and  payable  on  a  certain  date. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
economic  and  commercial  development  which  continued  through, 
out  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  ii>  which  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  country  played  a  leading  part. 

The  banks  of  promotion  found  a  wide  field  JPor  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business  in  the  way  of  financing  mining  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913,  the  last 
year  for  which  such  statistics  are  available,  the  total  assets  of 
such  banks  amounted  to  over  $83,000,000,  divided  among  six 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  banks  enumerated  above  there  were  in 
active  operation  at  the  same  time  two  general  banks  of  deposit, 
one  loan  bank  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  irrigation 
endlrprises,  besides  six  branches  of  foreign  banks,  a  number  of 
private  banking  institutions,  and  the  Monte  de  Piedad  or 
National  Pawnshop  under  federal  control.  The  latter  institution 
is  classed  as  a  bank,  inasmuch  as  it  formerly  had  the  faculty  of 
issuing  notes  and  accepting  deposits.  It  is  the  oldest  banking 
institution  in  Mexico  to-day. 

During  the  revolution,  this  system  of  banks,  with  total  assets 
amounting  to  about  1600,000,000  built  up  and  established  by  a 
prosperous  existence  of  17  years,  suspended  operations. 

Since  1914,*  therefore,  Mexico  has  been  without  banks  of  any 
•  sort  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  1897.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  private  banking  institutions,  but 
their  activities  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  issuance,  pur- 
chase,  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange  and  to  commercial  credit 
transactions. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  banks  in  the  Republic  as  appeared  on  Jan. 
1,  1919.  The  institutions  included  in  the  report  are:  The  banks 
of  Aguascalientes,  Coahuila,  Durango,  the  State  of  Mexico,  Gua- 
najuato,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  London  and  Mexico,  Mer- 
cantile  of  Monterrey,  Mercantile  of  Veracruz,  Minero  of  Chihua- 
hua. Morelos,  National  of  Mexico,  Nuevo  Leon,  Occidental  of 
Mpxico.  Oriental  of  Mexico,  Mexican  Peninsular,  Queretaro,  San 
I^uis  Potosi,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  and  Zacatecas.  The 
total  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institutions  enumerated  were 
as  follows  on  the  date  mentioned: 

Am.ets 

Capital    not     exhibited I         916.800.00 

CRS^h   on   hand — 'Mexican    gold 227.311.50 

Silver  dollars    (old   coinasre) 18.987.00 

Fractional     silver,     etc 187,727.94 

American     Rold 1,411.046.80 


Total     $     1.795,072.24 
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Bills  of  other  banks  and  of  th«  Governonent    |     4,332.256  56 

Shares,    bonds,    etc 43,347,701.22 

Loans    and    discounts ^  22,992,081.22 

Loans   and  ipledgres 7,074,086.83 

Loans   and  dmortgragres 16,393,797  84 

Credits    on    curren't    accounts 42,029  448*29 

Various    debtors     76,399;514;89 

Landed  properties    18,740,947.10 

Furniture  «ind    fittingrs 458  300  48 

Inwpeipsonal    debts    70,724,'563!93 

Loans  to  the  so-called  Huerta  Government..  51,798.236.26 

Loans  to  ahe  Constitu-tlonallst   grovernment. .  53,761.702.83 

Total     1410,763.469.64 

Llabllittca 

Capital    stock     $114,026,000.00 

Reserve    fund     30,038,762.29 

Prevision     fund     11,366.046.16 

I>epo»lts   on    slgrht    21.319,363  97 

I>epo»its  at  three  days'  demand 19,465.616.26 

Bills    in    circulation 129,984,148.26 

Conceded   credits    31,830,193.03 

Impersonal    loans     62,746,330.68 

Total     1410.763.459.64 

As  a  result  of  the  liquidations  that  have  been  carried  out,  the 
commercial  paper  held  by  the  banks,  which  in  1918  represented 
a  total  of  81,000,000  pesos  in  June,  1919,  amounted  to  77,400,- 
000.  There  is  proportional  decrease  in  the  currency  in  circula- 
tion,  which  decreased  from  126,000,000  pesos  to  119,000,000 
pesos  the  latter  year.  The  bank  deposits  also  diminished,  aU 
though  the  reduction  is  small,  varying  from  41,000,000  pesos 
to  40,000,000  pesos.  At  the  same  time  the  credits  which  the 
banks  held  against  the  national  government  have  been  reduced 
by  nearly  1,000,000  pesos  because  of  the  several  p'ayments  made 
to  the  banks.  Paper  currency  retired  from  circulation,  amount, 
ing  to  94,500,000  pesos,  has  been  burned. 

The  outstanding  notes  in  circulation  of  the  different  banks 
has  been  depreciated  and  the  latest  quotations  in  Mexico  City  are 
as  follows,  in  Mexican  gold: 

Asked  Bid 

Quer^taro  10  15 

Ag-uascalientes  26  24 

Guanajuato  13  11^ 

HldalKO  47  46 

Penin-sular  25  20 

Morelos  26  25 

Veracruz  46  42^ 

Occidental  66  55 

Guerrero  48  47 

San    Luis    Potosi  37  30 

State  of  Mexico  49  47 

Chihuahua  26  19% 

Coahulla  23  22 

Taonaulipas  35  29 

Zacatecas  39  37 

Nu«vo  Leon  75  73 

Jalisco  50  46 
Oriental                                    9%  9% 

Mowterrey  76  73 

Sonora  50  46 

Tabasco  40  31 

Londres  31  29% 

National  de  Mexico  50  47 

Durango  30  26 
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The  quotation  show  an  upward  tendency. 

The  Loan  Bank  for  Agriculture  and  Irrigation  (Caja  de  Pr^s- 
tamos  para  Obras  de  Irrigaci6n  y  Fomento  de  la  Agricultura) 
was  declared  a  State  Institution  by  decree  of  June  2,  1918.  It 
has  been  originally  established  as  a  private  corporation.  Later 
on,  the  government  acquired  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock 
and  guaranteed  foreign  loans  obtained  by  the  institution. 

The  new  constitution  has  a  provision  which  forbids  the  is- 
suance  of  bank  notes  by  private  banks,  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single  bank  of  issue,  under  government 
control. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
government  made  arrangements  early  in  1919  for  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  bank  of  issue  with  funds  derived  from  the  monetary 
commission  and  with  the  proceeds  of  a  national  subscription. 
Everything  was  ready  for  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  and 
the  new  bank  notes  were  printed  in  New  York.  The  government, 
however,  did  not  think  the  time  was  propicious  for  the  opening 
of  the  bank,  and  the  plan  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Monetary  Commission  acted  as  one  of 
the  principal  banking  institutions. 

The  Monetary  Commission  was  established  by  decree  of  April 
3,  1916,  and  organized  on  August  30  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  issues 
of  paper  money,  but  when  they  were  abandoned,  the  commission 
was  authorized  to  enter  openly  the  banking  field  as  the  old  banks 
were  in  process  of  liquidation. 

It  has  established  branches  in  Guadalajara,  Puebla,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Tampico,  Veracruz,  Monterrey  and  Torreon. 

The  following  data,  contained  in  a  report  sent  to  the  Mex- 
ican  Congress  on  September  30,  1919,  shows  the  activities  of  the 
Monetary  Commission: 

Movement  of  Cash. 

First  half  year  1917,  $9,970,097.22;  second  half  year  of  1917, 
$72,242,925.51;  first  half  year  of  1918,  $63,902,930.65;  second 
half  year  of  1918,  71,839,988.56;  first  half  year  of  1919,  $117,. 
914,527.47. 

Ck>llectioii8. 

First  half  year  of  1917,  $1,385,901.52;  second  half  year  of 
1917,  $2,677,679.32;  first  half  year  of  1918,  $4,171,464.22; 
second  half  year  of  1918,  $4,893,295.14;  first  half  year  in  1919, 
$6,258,438.06. 

Drafts  sold  on  the  United  States. 

First  half  year  of  1917,  $1,191,881.72;  second  half  year  of 
1917,  $10,752,080.16;  first  half  year  of  1918,  $31,147,469.59; 
second  half  year  of  1918,  $75,702,081.09;  first  half  year  of 
1919,  $67,736,827.25. 
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Domestic  Drafts. 

First  half  year  of  1917,  $1,340,858.18;   second  half  year  of 

1917,  $3,586,289.01;  first  half  year  of  1918,  13,759,124.54;  sec- 
ond half  year  of  1918,  $9,346,270.87;  first  half  year  of  1919, 
$14,400,528.06. 

Shipments  of  cash. 

Second  half  year  of  1917,  $5,178,340.00;    first  half  year  of 

1918,  $4,458,029.00;  second  half  year  of  1918,  $4,991,199.32; 
first  half  year  of  1919,  $8,178,904.02. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  repealing  the  powers  granted 
to  the  monetary  commission  under  decree  of  July  7,  1917,  con. 
cerning  the  liquidation  of  Banks  of  Issue.  The  department  of 
finance  now  has  charge  of  these  liquidations. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  a  rich  agriculturist  of  Chiapas,  a 
Farmers'  Bank  has  just  been  organized,  which  will  devote  Itself 
exclusively  to  making  loans  to  farmers  who  need  funds  to  work 
their  plantations;  thus  giving  an  impetus  to  the  development  of 
national  agriculture. 

In  July,  1919,  a  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  bank  also  proposed 
to  establish  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Norwegian  capitalists  propose  to  establish  a  bank  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  with  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  under  the 
name  of  the  Norway  and  Mexican  Banking  Co. 

Ihroposed  new  Banking  Law. 

In  December,  1918,  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  the 
following  draft  of  a  new  law  governing  the  organization  of  bank, 
ing  institutions: 

"The  President  of  the  Republic,  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  General  Constitution  now  in  force  and  taking  into  considera. 
tion  the  imperative  necessity  which  is  being  felt  throughout  the 
country  for  the  establishment  of  a  banking  system  that  shall 
normalize  and  promote  economical  activities,  in  such  a  way  ap 
to  answer  satisfactorily  to  the  high  aims  of  the  government,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  submit  to  Congress,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Gobernaci6n,  the  present  bill  on  Credit  Institutions. 

"Every  Banking  Institution  shall  be  founded  upon  the 
bases  that  constitute  the  foundations  of  the  principles  of  Liberty, 
combined  with  the  principles  of  security  and  guaranty  for  the 
public  interests,  and  for  this  purpose  there  shall  be  no  monopoly 
other  than  that  of  the  Constitutional  emission  of  money.paper, 
that  belongs  to  the  sole  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

"These  Credit  Institutions,  which  are  now  under  formation, 
shall  be  denominated  as  follows:  Mortgage,  promotion  (manu^ 
lacturing  and  mining) ;  Agricultural,  Petroleum  and  Deposit 
Banks. 

"A  capital  of  $500,000  shall  be  required  to  found  a  Deposit 
or  Agricultural  Bank  and  an  amount  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  need. 
^d    to   establish   a   Mortgage   or   Petroleum    Bank.     It   shall   be 
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absolutely  indispensable  that  any  bank  have  at  the  moment  of 
its  inauguration  the  sum  of  money  stipulated  above  as  a  fund 
for  its  establishment,  because  the  actual  situation  of  the  coun. 
try  makes  the  immediate  abundance  of  money  difficult. 

"It  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited  to  make  any  penal  interest 
charges  to  debtors,  for  this  practice,  in  most  cases,  only  causes 
a  nominal  increase  of  the  assets  and  consequently  imposes  great 
hardships  upon  the  debtors  in  settling  their  debts.  It  shall  also 
be  forbidden  to  employ  the  old  methods  adopted  by  the  extinct 
Banks  in  order  to  make  effective  their  credits.  They  must  now 
be  subjected  to  common  Legislation  in  cases  of  instituting  pro- 
secutions  against  their  debtars.  Banks  shall  have  no  right 
to  attach  or  confiscate  the  community  lands  of  the  villages,  as 
these  lands  will  always  be  for  common  use. 

"Mortgage  bonds  will  be  received  at  par  by  the  respective 
Banks  in  cases  of  re-lmbursements  for  mortgage  loans;  but  banks 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  give  them  to  the  borrower  as  cash  on 
the  loan  extended  to  him,  as  result  of  a  contract,  because  the 
borrower  would  lose  if  such  bonds  are  not  received  at  par  when 
he  makes  a  transaction  or  wishes  to  exchange  or  cash  them. 

"The  terms  for  manufacturing  or  mining  loans  shall  be 
limited  to  a  year,  but  these  terms  can  be  extended  ad  libitum  by 
the  Banks,  instead  of  being  three  years  as  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  1894.  Consequently  the  Banks  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
the  terms  at  their  will  and  make  effective  their  credits,  avoid- 
ing thus  the  risk  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  their  debtors. 

"For  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  Bank  and  debtors,  the  privilege 
of  preference  shall  be  granted  to  manufacturing  and  mining 
credits,  their  payments  being  considered  as  mortgages  in  the 
portion  relative  to  the  guaranty  of  real  estate. 

"In  order  to  safeguard  the  public  it  is  provided  that  any  il. 
legal  emission  of  bonds  shall  be  considered  a  swindle,  the  re. 
sponsible  persons  being  subjected  to  the  corresponding  penalty 
for  such  delinquency." 

This  bill  has  been  objected  to  by  foreign  banking  firms,  and 
Congress  has  not  acted  upon  it  yet. 

MONEY. 

Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  year  1917  the  sole  circulating 
medium  has  been  gold  and  silver.  At  the  time  mentioned,  the 
paper  that  the  Constitutionalist  Government  had  issued  went  out 
of  circulation,  while  the  notes  of  the  various  banks,  also  became 
uncurrent.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  which  had  been  hoarded 
during  the  revolution  made  its  appearance,  and  while  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce,  still  enabled  business  to 
be  carried  on  though  upon  a  restricted  scale.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  was  at  that  time  upward  of  $138,000,000  in  coin  in  the 
Republic.  The  mint  was  at  once  put  in  operation.  The  pheno- 
menal rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  to  over  |1  per  ounce,  produced 
a  puzzling  situation.  The  silver  peso,  containing  nine-tenths  of 
one  once  of  pure  metal,  but  with  an  exchange  value  of  fifty  cents 
or  less  in  American  gold,  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  fifty-centavo 
coin,  containing  something  less  than  half  as  much  pure  metal  as 
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the  peso,  held  on  however,  and  afforded  for  some  time  the  prln. 
cipal  currency  resource  for  commercial  transactions. 

The  Treasury  Department  began  at  once  the  consideration 
of  measures  for  alleviating  the '  situation  so  far  as  lay  in  its 
power,  and  as  a  result  a  decree  was  issued  on  Oct.  31,  1918, 
creating  new  coins  as  follows:  gold  pieces  of  $2.50,  Mex.;  with 
a  weigh  of  2.083  grammes  and  0.900  fineness,  and  $2,  weighing 
1.666  grammes  and  of  the  same  fineness.  The  diameter  is  15% 
millimeters  for  the  first  coin  and  13  millimeters  for  the  second. 
The  coinage  of  these  new  gold  pieces  commenced  on  November 
10,  1918. 

The  gold  peso,  containing  75  centigrammes  of  pure  gold, 
created  by  the  law  of  March  25,  1905,  continued  to  represent 
the  theoretical  unit  of  the  Mexican  monetary  system. 

The  old  silver  peso  was  no  longer  coined,  and  from  the  date 
of  this  decree  was  not  considered  as  legal  money. 

A  decree  of  May  14,  1918,  declared  all  foreign  gold  coins 
legal  tender  at  rates  to  be  established  by  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

A  new  gold  coin,  worth  20  pesos  was  created  by  decree  of 
June  27th,  1917. 

On  October  27,  1919  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a 
decree  for  coinage  of  new  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  1 
peso,  50  and  20  centavos,  with  a  fineness  of  720  milesimos  of 
silver  and  280  milesimos  of  copper  to  be  considered  merely  as 
fractions  of  the  gold  coins.  The  new  copper  coin  has  a  value  of 
10  centavos,  a  weight  of  12  grams,  and  a  composition  of  95  per 
cent,  copper,  2.5  per  cent  tin,  and  2.5  per  cent.  zinc.  These  coins 
are  restricted  legal  tender,  and  their  receipt  is  only  obligatory 
in  a  single  payment  of  not  more  than  20  pesos  for  the  silver 
coins,  and  2  pesos  for  the  copper  coin.  Any  person  may  present 
any  amount  of  these  fractional  silver  and  copper  coins  to  the 
offices  of  the  treasury  for  conversion  into  gold  coin,  provided 
the  exchange  is  solicited  in  amounts  of  20  or  more  pesos.  The 
new  coins  are  received  by  the  <State  in  unlimited  quantities  in 
the  payment  of  taxes  on  a  par  with  gold.  The  silver  coins  of  the 
denominations  of  1  peso,  50,  20  and  10  centavos  issued  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  law  of  November  13,  1918,  continued  to  have 
the  same  legal  tender  power  as  was  given  then  under  that  law 
while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  conditions  for  the  ex- 
change  of  fractional  coin  may  so  require. 

The  amounts  of  gold  minted  since  1905,  are  follows,  in  Mex. 
lean  dollars: 

Prom  October  23,  to  June  1910.  $88,396,500.00. 

From  November,  1916,  to  October,  1918,  $92,770,000.00. 

From  November,  1918,  when  gold  standard  was  definitely 
adopted,  to  December  31,  1918,  $8,110,000.00. 

January  to  August,  1919,  $21,550,000.00. 

Total,  $210,826,500.00. 

The  silver  coins  minted  during  the  same  periods,  were  as  fol- 
lows,  in  Mexican  dollars: 

From  June  5,  1905,  to  September,  1914,  $64,951,543.30. 

From  November,  1916,  until  October,  1918,   $19,461,149.40. 

From  November,  1918,  to  December  31.  1918,  $4,430.00.00. 
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January  to  August,  1919,  $20,024,000.00. 

Total,  $108,866,692.70. 

The  nickel  and  bronze  coins  minted  are  in  Mexican  pesos: 

First  period,  nickel  1,600,464.25,  bronze,  2,216,916.07;  sec- 
ond period,  ni<skel  60,487.45;  bronze,  318,000.38;  third  period 
bronze,  66,600.00.  Total  nickel  1,660,951.70.  Total  bronze, 
2,601,516.45. 

On  October  7,  1919,  the  treasury  fixed  the  following  charges 
for  the  minting^  and  reminting  of  gpld  coins:  Aztecas,  0.5  per 
cent;  hidalgos,  *0.6  per  cent;  half  hidalgos,  0.7  per  cent;  and 
quarter  hidalgos,  0.8  per  cent. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  published  recent- 
ly a  statement  showing  that  during  the  period  from  July  10  to 
October  13,  1919,  inclusive,  a  total  of' $50,375,130  pesos  in  ''in- 
falsificable"  paper  money  had  been  received  and  destroyed,  which 
added  to  the  amount  destroyed  previous  to  July  10,  1919,  makes 
a  total  of  $397,119,298  pesos  which  has  been  retired  from 
circulation. 

The  total  issue  of  this  money  amounted  to  $515,000,000 
pesos,  so  that  there  is  still  outstanding  the  sum  of  $117,880,702 
pesos.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Government  for  recalling  this 
money  was  the  requirement  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  duties  in  equal  amounts  with  metallic  currency. 

The  value  of  one  peso  "Infalsificable"  paper  is  to-day  $0.0765 
centavos  Mexican  metallic  currency,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
balance  outstanding  in  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 

RAIIiROADS. 

The  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  was  the 
first  line  completed  in  Mexico,  and  the  great  period  of  building 
activity  from  1880  to  1890  saw  the  completion  of  the  roads  most 
important  to  the  country.  In  the  years  from  1890  to  1897  little 
building  was  done,  followed  by  five  most  active  years  ending 
with  1902. 

In  March  1908  a  new  epoch  began  in  the  history  of  the  rail, 
roads  of  Mexico  with  the  constitution  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  with  the  majority  of  its  stocks  owned  and  vested  in 
the  Mexican  Government. 

The  National  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroads  with  their 
subsidiaries  were  merged  to  form  the  National  Railways  of  Mex- 
ico. In  subsequent  years  the  The  NatUonal  Railways  of  Mexico 
obtained  control  of  several  other  important  railroad  lines  in 
Mexico,  and  its  present  mileage  represents  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  country. 

Whilst  at  the  end  of  1910  the  net  surplus  of  earnings,  after 
all  deductions,  of  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  was  $2,836,- 
'569  Mex.  gold,  the  company  faced  on  June  30,  1915,  a  reported 
deficit  of  $28,909,328  Mex.  gold  after,  the  recognized  de  facto 
Government  undertook  the  management  of  the  roads. 

The  following  securities  were  authorized  by  the  new  com- 
pany: 

A. — $225,000,000  U.  S.  Gold  of  Prior  Lien  4%  per  cent.  Sink- 
ing Fund   Redeemable  Gold  Bonds,  maturing  on  July  1,   1957, 
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with  interest  payable  semi-annually  secured  under  restrictions 
set  forth  in  the  mortgage  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  acting  as  trustee.  The  mortgage  provides  for  the  creation 
ot  a  comulative  sinking  fund  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  retire 
the  entire  issue  of  the  bonds  by  maturity.  All  instalments  so 
received  to  be  applied  by  the  trustee  to  the  purchase  of  these 
bonds  at  not  exceeding  105  and  interest;  if  not  so  purchaseable, 
bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  by  lot  on  interest  dates  ai  105  In 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000  face  value  .of  bonds.  The 
right  was  reserved  to  issue  $6,000,000  additional  bonds,  of  this 
series  to  take  up  at  or  before  maturity  the  sum  of  £1.200,000 
of  prior  lien  sterling  bonds  of  the  Mexican  International  Rail, 
road  Company,  or  the  same  amount  of  Prior  Lien  4  V^  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  Into  which 
such  sterling  bonds  might  in,  the  future  be  refunded. 

B. — $160,000,000  r.  "S.  Gold  of  Guaranteed  General  Mortgage 
4  per  cent  Sinking  Fund  Redeemable  Gold  Bonds,  uncondition. 
ally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  and  sinking  fund  pay. 
ments  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  endorsement.  These  bonds 
mature  on  October  1.  1977,  and  interest  is  payable  semi-annual- 
ly, being  secured,  subject  to  the  prior  lien  mortgage,  to  the  New 
York  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee,  under  restrictions  set  forth  in  the 
mortgage.  Provision  is  made  for  a  cumulative  sinking  fund  as 
in  the  case  of  the  prior  lien  i^%  bonds  sufficient  to  retire 
within  the  life  of  the  bonds  the  entire  issue  of  this  series;  and 
the  manner  of  its  investment  by  the  trustee,  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion  by  lot.  in  amounts  of  $10,000,000  face  value  of  bonds  is  like, 
wise  stipulated.  Under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  additional 
bonds  of  the  same  rank  can  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  $26.000,. 
000  to  retire  at  or  before  maturity  equal  amounts  of  the  con. 
solidated  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad 
Company,  or  of  the  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  National 
Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  into  which  such  bonds  of  the  In. 
ternationai  Company  might  be  in  the  future  refunded;  or  to 
retire  equal  amounts  of  the  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  into  which  prior  lien  bonds 
of  that  company  might  be  in  the  future  refunded. 

Against  its  guarantee  of  these  bonds  the  Mexican  Government 
received:  $6,000,000  prior  lien  4%%  Bonds,  2.450.000  guar- 
anteed general  mortgage  bonds,  and  63,730,000  common  shares; 
and  it  was  provided  that  for  any  payment  it  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  under  the  guarantee,  the  Government  was  to  be  deemed 
a  creditor  of  the  New  Company  for  the  amount  paid,  and  entitled 
to  repayment  with  interest  at  4%  p.  a.,  such  repayment,  how. 
ever,  to  be  made  only  out  of  net  profits  renfainlng  after  payment 
of  dividends  on  first  and  second  preferred  shares  and  before  any 
dividend  was  paid  on  any  other  class  of  shares,  the  Government 
ranking  in  case  of  liquidation  next  after  the  mortgage  creditors 
unless  it  waived  Its  preference  In  favor  of  any  other  creditors. 

C. — $,30,000,000  r.  S.  Gold  (or  $60,000,000  Mexican  Gold) 
Xon-Comulative  4%  First  Preferred  Shares  conferring  on  their 
holders  the  right  to  a  dividend  up  to  4%  of  their  par  value 
Mom  the  surplus  profits  of  each  year,  and  before  any  dividend 
',,as  paid  on  any  other  class  of  shares — no  deficiency,  however. 
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In  such  dividend,  in  any  year,  to  be  made  up  from  the  surplus 
of  subsequent  years.  In  case  of  liquidation  of  the  New  Company, 
the  first  preferred  shares  to  be  entitled  to  repayment  at  par  be. 
fore  any  distribution  was  made  to  holders  of  any  other  class  of 
shares.  No  issue  beyond  the  $60,000,000  Mexican  Gold  to  be 
made  of  First  Preferred  Shares,  and  no  mortgage  or  other  lien 
in  addition  to  the  prior  lien  mortgage  and  the  general  mortgage 
(Series  A  und  B)  to  be  constituted  on  any  of  the  properties  em. 
braced  in  said  two  mortgages  except  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  first  preferred  shares  at  the  time  outstanding,  and 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  New  Company  at  a  duly  convened  meeting. 

These  preferred  shares  could  be  retired  at  par  for  cash,  and 
the  deed  of  incorporation  of  the  New  Company  provided  the  set- 
ting aside,  as  a  separate  fund,  of  $1,800,000  prior  lien  bonds 
and  $1,200,000  guaranteed  general  mortgage  bonds  (or  a  suf- 
ficient  amount  from  the  proceeds  of  any  eventual  sale  thereof) 
to  assure  the  payment  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  Jan. 
uary,  1908,  of  semiannual  dividends  of  1%  to  the  holders  of 
first  preferred  shares,  in  as  far  as  the  profits  of  the  New  Com. 
pany  should  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

D. — $125,000,000  U.  S.  Gold  (or  $250,000,000  Mexican  Gold) 
Non-Comulatlve  5  %  Second  Preferred  Shares.  These  shares  con- 
ferred  on  their  holders  the  right  to  a  5%  dividend  each  year 
after  the  4%  dividend  on  the  first  preferred  shares  should  have 
been  paid,  and  before  any  dividend  was  paid  on  the  common 
shares,  no  deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  the  profits  of  sub- 
sequent  years.  After  the  payment  of  such  5%  dividend,  any 
surplus  profits  distributable  in  dividends  in  any  year,  to  go  to 
the  holders  of  second  preferred  and  common  shares  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  initial  capital  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
holdings.  In  case  of  the  liquidation  of  the  New  Company,  the 
second  preferred  are  repayable  at  par  after  payment  at  par  of  the 
first  preferred  shares  and  before  any  distribution  is  made  to 
holders  of  the  common  shares. 

E. — $75,000,000  U.  S.  Gold  (or  $150,000,000  Mexican  Gold) 
of  Common  Shares,  which  constitute  part  of  the  initial  capital 
and  confer  on  their  holders  the  right  to  share  in  the  surplus 
profits  distributable  each  year  after  tlie  payment  of  4%  on  the 
first  preferred  and  5  7o  on  the  second  preferred  shares  respect- 
ively, as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  residue  of  surplus  profits 
distributable  in  any  year  to  be  divided  among  the  holders  of 
the  second  preferred  and  common  shares,  without  regard  to  class, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  holdings.  No  additional 
issue  of  common  shares  beyond  the  initial  $150,000,000  could 
participate  in  dividends,  and  in  case  of  liquidation  of  the  New 
Company  all  common  shares  were  entitled  to  participation  in 
the  assets  after  payment  at  par  of  the  first  and  second  preferred 
shares. 

General  Provisions: — ^All  bonds,  principal  and  interest  were 
made  payable  in  U.  S.  Gold,  in  New  York,  without  deduction  for 
any  taxes  the  company  might  have  been  required  to  pay  at  the 
time,  or  under  any  future  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,   or   of  any  of   the  political   subdivisions   of 
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either.  Coupon  bonds  are  at  the  option  ot  holders  {payable  at 
the  company's  office  in  Mexico  or  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
G-ermany,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  at  fixed 
equivalents  of  the  dollar.  All  shares  are  for  $200  Mexican  gold 
pesos  or  $100  U.  S.  Gold. 

The  railroad  system  in  operation  on  iSept.  1st,  1919,  date  of 
the  latest  presidential  message,  was  of  25,711  kilometers.  The 
lines  in  operation  on  that  date  had  a  total  of  13,784  kilometers, 
as  against  11,068  kilometers  in  the  previous  year.  The  lines 
operated  are  as  follows: 

Owned  by  the  M/exlcan  -Railway  Co.,  Main  Line,  Santa  Anna  to 
Tlaxcala,  Ometusco  to  Pachuca,  Cordoba  to  Huatusco,  Mufloz  to 
■Chignahuapam 

Owned  by  the  National  Lines  of  M>exico:  Interocfeanic,  Puebla  to 
Iztkear  de  Matamoros,  San  Marcos  to  Tezlutiftn,  Matamoros  to  Tla- 
noualpic&n,  Cuautla  to  Atenclngo,  San  Nicolas  to  Virreyes,  National 
of  Mexico,  Vanegas,  Cedral  and  Matehuala,  Michoac&n  and  Pacffico, 
Salamanca  to  Jaral  del  Valle.  R-inc6n  to  Pozos,  Salamanca  to  San 
Juan  d«  la  V-ega,  San  L&zaro  to  the  San  Rafael -Atllxco  line,  Central 
R.  R.,  Monterrey  and  Gulf,  Pachuca,  Zacualtip&n  anu  Tampico,  Tura 
to  Pachuca,  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca  and  Paclfico,  Gomez  Palacio  to 
San  Pedro  de  las  Colonias,  Union  Mexican.  Jism^nez  to  Hidalgro  del 
Parral,  Industrial  R.  R.,  Coahuila  to  the  Pacific,  San  Bartolo  to  Rio 
Verde,  San  Pedro  d«  las  Colonias  to  Pared6n,  Ocotl&n  to  Atotonllco 
el  Alto,  Marfil  to  Guanajuato,  Hldalg^o  R.  R.,  Northwestern,  South- 
ern Mexican.  Tehuac&n  to  Esperanza,  Oaxaca  to  Tlacolula,  Agrricul- 
tural  to  Oaxaca,  San  Jer6nimo  Taviche  and  San  Pedro  Huixteirec, 
International  R.  R.,  Coahuila  Coal  R.  R.,  Rio  Bscondldo  Coal  R.  R., 
Veracruz  to  the  Isthmus,  Veracruz  to  Boca  deil  Rio.  Branches  of  th« 
Veracruz  to  the  l9thmu<s  Line,  Pan -American,  Duirango  to  Llano 
Grande,  Cafti'tas  to  Durango,  Allende,  San  Corlos  and  Las  Vacas, 
Penjamo  to  AJuno. 

Operated  by  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatftn:  M4rida  to  Progreso, 
M^rida  to  Peto,  Peninsular,  M^^rida  to  VaT!adolid  and  Progpeso, 
M'^rlda  to  Izamal,  M§rida  to  Muna. 

Operated  by  the  "Cla  de  Transportes,  S.  A.":  San  Juan  Bautista 
to  Paso  de  Carrisal,  San  Juan  Bautista  and  El  Playdn,  San  Juan 
Bautista  to   Rio   Gonzalez. 

Owned  l>y  the  Toluca,  Tenango  and  San  Juan  R.  R.  Co.:  Line  due 
San  Juan,  Linea  de  Tenango. 

Operated  by  the  Coahuila  to^acatecas  R.  R.  Co.;  Coahuila  and 
Zacatecas.  Avalos  to  San  Pedro  Ocampo. 

Operated  by  the  "Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Co.";  Tultenango  to 
Yondesfi,  Guadalupe  to  Del  Rio. 

Operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific;  Sonora,  Sud-Paeffico  de  Me- 
xico. 

Operated  by  the  Veracruz-Mexico  R.  R.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Veracruz  to 
Alvarado,  I>el  Julie  to  San  Juan. 

Operated  by  the  Mexico  City  Tramw«iy«  Co.:  Mexico  Tramways. 
Xoohlmilco   to   Puebla,   Santa   p4    to   Toluca. 

t)perated  Independently:  Naclonal  of  Tehuantepec,  Cla.  Construc- 
tora  Naclonal  Mexicana,  Oam^peche  to  Lerma,  San  Andrews  Chalchico- 
mula,  Orizaba  to  Ing-enlo,  C&rdenas  to  Rio  Grljalva,  Industrial  of 
Puebla,  San  Marcos  to  Huajfiapam  de  Le6n,  Northern  Mexican.  Espe- 
ranza  to  Xflchil,  Celaya  to  Rogue  and  Santa  Cruz,  Cazadero  to  Soils, 
Western  Mexican,  Ixtlahuaoan  to  MiafSI.  Jalapa  to  Teocelo,  Ocairlo, 
Southwestern  of  Yucatan,  Torres  to  Minas  Prletas  and  Ures.  San 
Rafael  and  Atllxco,  San  Luis  Potosl  to  Rio  Verde,  Oaxaca  to  RJ'utla, 
Otumba  to  Cuautengo,  Parra^l  and  Durango,  Lerddo  to  Torredh,  Min- 
eral of  Chihuahua,  Nacozari,  Commercial  Lines  of  the  Federal  Dls- 
triot,  Piedad  Cabadas,  Sierra  Pinta  to  San  Jorge  Bay,  El^ctricos  of 
Ju&rez,  Hacienda  de  Hornos  to  Vlesca,  Intercalifornlan,  El  Guarda 
to  Nepanapa,  Zlt&cuaro  to  Joconusco.  Txtahuatl.  Mexico  to  Chalco 
and  Rio  Frio,  Concepoi6n  Calipulac  to  Ohaohapa,  La  Viga  to  Colonia 
del  Rancho,  Tijuana  to  Tecate,  Northwest  of  Mexico,  Camargo  and 
Oeste,  Tomacoco  to  Xoohi tepee,  Mexlcf.lzlngo  to  Zapotitl&n.  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient,  San  Bartolo  to  Tenango,  Zacatepec,  Jojutla 
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and  Tlalquitenango,  Pachuca,  Zimapam  and  Tampico.  Mexico  to 
Texcoco,  Tampico  a  la  Barra,  Monte  Aato,  Ac&mbaro  to  Quer^taro, 
Tampico  to  El  HlgTO,  Minatitl&n  to  Carm«n.  Saltlllo  and  East.  Des- 
ag-tte,  Qu'intana  Roo. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico,  for  the 
year  1918  were  as  follows: — ^Freight,  $29,733,404.17;  Pas. 
senger,  $21,385,377.89;  Express,  $13,799,267.23;  Sundries,  $1,- 
124.186.87.     Total,  $66,042,236.16. 

The  gross  earnings  in  first  half  of  1919  were  as  follows: 

Freight,  $13,812,207.61;  Passenger,  $10,712,240.89;  Express, 
$6,806,763.23;  Sundries,  $793,870.17.     Total,  $32,125,081.90. 

The  gross  earnings  of  South  Eastern  Lines,  for  1918  were 
as  follows: — Freight,  $7,761,033.82;  Passenger,  $4,678,348.30; 
Express,  $2,758,365.74;  Sundries,  $2,411,457.32.  Total,  $17,- 
519,205.18. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  same  lines,  in  the  first  half  of 
1919,  were  as  follows: — ^Freight,  $3,762,501.30;  Passenger,  $2,- 
044,304.52;  Express,  $1,316,413.02;  Stindries,  $831,946.32. 
Total,  $7,955,465.16. 

The  total  rolling  stock  of  railways  in  the  Republic  is  as 
follows:  1,300  locomotives,  800  passenger  cars,  and  19,000 
freight  cars. 

The  Mexican,  Interoceanlc,  Mexican  Southern,  Vera  Cruz  & 
Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz  j^  isthmus,  Tehuantepec  National,  and  Pan- 
American  Railway  companies  were  placed  under  one  manage, 
ment  on  February  1,  1919.  One  of  the  announced  purposes  is 
to  systematize  traffic  on  the  competitive  Mexican  and  Inter, 
oceanic  lines  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  new 
system  Includes  all  railways  south  and  southeast  of  Mexico  City. 
Fifty  kilometers  of  the  railway  under  construction  between  the 
cities  of  Durango  and  Mazatlan  have  been  completed.  Work  on 
this  road  is  being  actively  carried  on  and  It  is  thought  that  the 
entire  line  will  be  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Yucatan  railways,  which  until  recently  used  wood  as  a 
fuel,  have  decided  to  use  petroleum  on  the  line  from  Merida  to 
Progreso.  Formerly  a  locomotive  consumed  $30  dollars  worth 
of  firewood  e^ch  trlpr  while  now  the  Journey  is  made  quicker  and 
with  an  expenditure  of  but  $7.50  for  petroleum. 

The  Manager  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway  has  petitioned  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  for  authority 
to  extend  its  Branch  line,  which  runs  from  Muiioz  Station  to 
Chiguahuapam,  to  the  town  of  Zacatlan,  and  important  agri. 
cultural  and  commercial  center  of  the  State  of  Puebla. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  con. 
nectlng  Aliunde,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  Villa 
Acufia.  Such  a  line  will  open  up  a  rich  agricultural  region  whose 
development  has  been  hindered  by  lack  of  transportation  facil. 
itles. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  concession  to  construct  an 
electrc  interurban  railway  through  the  oilfields  connecting  Tarn, 
pi-co  and  Tuxpan,  about  120  miles,  A  concession  has  been  grated 
and  contract  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between 
Toluca  and  Zltacuaro,  about  82  miles.     At  Toluca  the  line  will 
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connect  with  the  National  railways  of  Mexico.  As  a  means  of 
affording  a  transportation  outlet  for  a  large  tract  of  virgin 
timber  and  to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  intervening 
country,  the  Mexican  Government  is  contructing  a  railroad  from 
Saltillo  into  the  mountains,  traversing  a  rich  valley  region  for 
part  of  the  distance. 

Active  construction  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on  a  new  rail- 
way line  from  the  City  of  Zacatecas,  southwest  to  the  cities  of 
Jerez,  Villanueva,  and  Tlaltenango.  The  new  line  will  traverse 
the  rich  agricultural  region  which  has  been  retarded  in  the  past 
by  lack  ot  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  negotiating 
wi^h  the  management  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  for  the 
construction  ot  a  new  railway  line  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  its  extensive  mines  and  smelters  in  the  states  of  Durango 
and  Chihuahua. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Mexican,  a  town  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  to  the  Bay  of  San  Felipe  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

Another  important  project  is  the  completion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  so  as  to  constitute  a  direct  connection 
between  the  vast  system  of  that  company  and  its  connecting 
roads  in  the  states  with  the  entire  west  coast  of  Mexico,  in- 
cluding the  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Nayarit,  Jalisco  and  across 
the  Sierra  Madre  by  existing  lines  to  Mexico  City.  This  line 
was  completed  from  Nogales  to  Compostela,  a  point  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Tepic,  before  the  revolution,  and  freight  and 
passenger  trains  were  run  regularly  to  the  city  named.  The 
surveys  of  the  road  were  directed  to  San  Marcos,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  which  was  a  temporary 
terminus  of  the  line  that  had  been  built  westward  from  the 
city  of  Guadalajara  to  connect  with  the  line  in  construction  from 
Nogales. 

A  concession  has  been  asked  to  construct  a  railway  line  in 
the  district  of  Caborca,  State  of  Sonora,  and  connecting  with 
others  already  in  existence. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works  for  permission  to  construct  a  branch 
line  connecting  the  city  of  tJruapam,  in  the  iState  of  Michoacan, 
on  the  National  Railway,  with  that  of  Los  Reyes,  on  the  direct 
route  of  Guadalajara.  Several  branch  lines  are  also  proyected. 
The  branch  will  be  170  kilometers  long  and  will  open  a  fertile 
agricultural  section  to  development. 

An  American  company  has  asked  for  permission  to  con- 
struct a  line  of  railway  extending  from  Matamoros  directly  south 
to  Tampico.  It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  to  the 
American  Gulf  Coast  lines,  which  at  present  have  their  terminus 
at  Brownsville. 

With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  reconstruction  of  railway 
systems  the  President  on  February  15,  1919  issued  a  decree 
declaring  the  railroad  equipment  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 
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Construction  work  on  that  portion  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient  Railway  between  Falomir,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  near  Presidio,  Texas,  has  been  resumed. 
Other  portion  in  the  hope  of  completing  it  to  its  terminus  at 
Topolobampo,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

1»08TS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  means  of  telegraphic  communication  improved  remark- 
ably throughout  the  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919. 
Fifteen  new  telegraph  offices  were  opened  to  the  public  and  the 
number  of  messages  received  and  sent  totaled  12,102.286.  Abaut 
1,900  kilometers  of  new  lines;  77,398  kilometers  of  lines  were 
repaired,  and  4,753  other  damages  corrected.  In  September,. 
1919,  the  total  extent  of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic 
was  87,117  kilometers. 

Seventy  six  permits  for  the  construction  of  private  telephone 
lines  were  issued. 

A  modern  wireless  station  was  installed  at  La  Paz,  Lower 
California,  in  substitution  of  the  old  one  at  San  Jos4  del  Cabo, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and  one  at  Tampico  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  of  greater  power. 

A  powerful  station  was  finished  at  Chapultepec,  D.  F.,  its 
masts  ^eing  supported  by  three  iron  towers  165  meters  high  and 
12  towers  42  meters  high,  reaching  15,000  kilometers,  equal 
to  any  of  the  best  European  or  American  installations.  This  sta- 
tion gives  a  daily  free  news  service  received  by  ships  navigating 
on  both  seas  hundreds  of  kilometers  off  the  shores  and  also  by 
some  South  American  countries. 

A  wireless  station  was  also  installed  in  Ixtapalapa  which  re. 
celves  messages  from  all  the  largest  apparatus  in  the  world. 

The  wireless  telegraphic  service  of  Mexico  has  at  present 
twenty-two  stations  in  use,  as  follows:  Lower  California;  Baco- 
chibampo,  Sonora,  Alamos,  Sonora;  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa;  Acapulco, 
Guerrero;  Tampico,  Tamps.;  Puerto  Lobos,  Veracruz;  Tutpam, 
Veracruz;  Campeche,  Campeche;  Merida,  Yucatan;  Payo  Obispo, 
Qintana  Roo;  Ixtapalapa,  Federal  District;  Chihuahpa,  Chihua- 
hua; Torreon,  Coahuila;  Cordoba,  Veracruz;  Necaxa,  Puebla; 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco;  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca;  Chapultepec,  Federal  Dis- 
trict. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  stations  in  addition  at  La  Paz. 
Lower  California;  Hermosillo,  Sonora;  Nogales,  Sonora;  Juarez. 
Chihuahua;  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas;  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila; 
as  well  as  at  other  points. 

At  the  present  time  direct  communication  is  held  between  the 
Chapultepec  station  and  San  Salvador,  as  well  as  with  vessels 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  east  coast. 

The  post  office  department  has  established  two  new  postal 
services — that  of  special  matter  and  immediate  delivery. 

The  postal  system,  which  has  been  extended  to  45,605  kilo- 
meters last  year,  has  been  increased  3,902  kilometers,  and  there 
are  now  2,463  post  offices  in  the  Republic. 

On  May  1,  1919,  a  special-delivery  service  was  established  for 
the  delivery  of  letters,  corresponding  with  a  similar  service  that 
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already  exists  In  the  United  iStates  and  Europe.  The  cost  of  this 
new  service  is  20  centavos  per  piece,  which  is  covered  by  a  new 
series  of  stamps. 

Only  ordinary  letters  and  registered  packages  are  handled  by 
this  new  service. 

The  movement  of  postal  money  orders  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  during  the  10  months  ended  June  30,  1919, 
reached  the  large  sum  of  28,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  10  months. 

This  large  increase  is  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  banks  in  Mex- 
ico, to  the  increased  Mexican  population  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  large  mailorder  business  now  being  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

During  the  year  1912-13  a  total  of  106,068  parcel  post 
packages  passed  through  the  mails  from  foreign  countries,  while 
during  1918  the  total  was  277,357  from  the  United  States  and 
14,545  from  foreign  countries,  of  291,902  all  told.  The  imports 
from  European  countries  showed  a  diminution  of  91,253  pack, 
ages  as  compared  with  1912.13,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  of  159,498  packages. 

The  domestic  money  order  business  for  1918  amounted  to 
$17,893,822.73  in  orders  issued  and  $7,499,522.46  in  those  paid. 
From  June  to  November  the  international  business  amounted  to 
$134,082.41  in  orders  issued  and  $1,150,386.02  in  those  paid. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  postal  authoi^ies  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  for  the  establishment  of 
international  money  order  systems  with  Mexico,  it  having  been 
shown  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  movement  on  account  of  the 
increasing  commercial  relations  therewith. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  by  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  has  secured  ten  postal  cars 
of  the  latest  model  from  builders  in  the  United  States,  which  will 
be  utilized  for  the  accommodation  of  the  postal  service  between 
^he  border  and  this  city,  which  has  increased  to  far  greater  pro- 
portions than  ever  before. 

On  October  15,  1919,  Great  Britain  renewed  its  postal  money 
order  service  with  Mexico. 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  Mexico  has  recently  received 
fifty  heavy  automobiles  from  the  United  States  which  will  be 
used  to  replace  stage-coaches  and  mules  in  various  portions  of 
the  republic.  A  number  of  American  motorcycles  has  also  been 
purchased,  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  recently  established 
special  delivery  system  inaugurated  in  Mexico  City  and  in  some 
other  of  the  larger  cities. 

During  1918  the  postoffice  department  effected  an  economy 
of  some  $2,400,000  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mobiles  for  carrying  rural  mails,  in  place  of  slower  and  more 
expensive  methods  of  transportation. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  postal  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  whereby  packages  that  for  any  reason 
can  not  be  deliverey  will  be  forwarded  to  the  exchange  offices 
at  the  frontier  for  delivery  to  the  senders  upon  payment  of  re- 
turn postage. 
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FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  are  invested  in  Mexico.  No 
exact  information  is  available.  Estimates  made  by  different  in- 
vestigators are  conflicting.  The  main  trouble  In  making  these 
estimates  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  propor- 
tion of  the  authorized  and  subscribed  capital  of  foreign  enter- 
prises represents  actual  investment. 

Capital  invested  in  enterprises,  other  than  Mining,  from  1886 
to  1907  is  given  as  follows,  in  Mexican  statistics: 

Mexican  dollars,  115,304,250;  American  dollars,  17,257,800; 
British,  in  Sterling  pounds,  677.400;  French,  in  francs,  1,200,- 
000. 

Capital  invested  in  Mining  from  1892  to  1907.  Is  estimated 
as  follows: 

Mexican 
dollam 


Mexican  475,509,468 

Ainerlcan  676.003.946 

British  509,301.645 

German  52.492.765 

French  32,414.152 

Austria-Hungarian  806,400 

Spanish  4,743,374 

Italian  116,100 


Total  1.276,908,382 

The  following  figures,  published  recently  in  Mexico  City,  rep- 
resent  the  capitalization  of  the  principal  British  companies 
operating  in  Mexico: 

Petroleum  Companies 

The  Corona  Oil  Connpany,  $.8,000,000;  The  Agulla  Petrol-eum  Co. 
(Lord  Cowdray),  12,000.000;  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Co.,  $20,000,000; 
Oaxaca  Petroleum  Co.,  $284,249;  Panuco  Vallev  Oil  Fields.  $140,000; 
Tampico  Panuco  Oil  Fields.  $1,596,000;  Taimplco  Oil,  $700,000;  Tam- 
plco  Panuco  Petroleum  Ma/ttschappIJ,  $800,000;  International  Mexi- 
can Syndicate,  $500,000;  Stan^dard  Oil  of  Eng-land.  600,000;  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Mexico,  $110,000;  Vera  Cruz  Mexico  Oil  Syndcate, 
$500,000;  We«t  Coast  Mexican  Oil  Co.  (ca;p!tal  authorlaped),  $10,000,000; 
Amatlan   Petroleum   Syndicate,  $1,000,000. 

Mining:   Companlen. 

Ksperanza  Mlninir  Co.  of  El  Oro.  4,550.000:  El  Oro  Mlnlnir  and 
Railway  Co.,  11,575.000;  Mazapll  Copper  Co.  of  Zacatecas.  4.224,900; 
Mexico  Mines  of  El  Oro.  1,800,000;  Mexican  Proprietary  Exploration 
Co.  of  El  Oro.  500,000:  MIchoacan  Railway  and  Mining  Co..  1,053,640; 
Oulntero  Mining  Co..  520.000;  San  Francisco  Mines  of  Mexico  (Parral, 
Chlh.).  8.500,000:  Santa  Gestrudfrs  Co.  of  Pachuca.  15.000,000:  Avlno 
Mining:  Co.  of  Durang-o,  1.000.000;  Bads  Gold  and  Silver  Mnlng  Co. 
of  Duranffo,  $484,680:  Barranca  Mines  of  H-ermosillo.  $1,900,000; 
Burna  Terra  Mining  Co.  of  Santa  Eulalla.  Chlh.,  $3,300,000;  Carmen 
Mines  of  El  Oro,  $1,200,000:  Castellana  Conaolldated  Mining  of  Na- 
yarlt.  $1,000,000:  El  Mayo  Mines  of  M«xlco.  State  of  Sonora.  $1,000.- 
000:  Geniza  Gold  Min«s  of  Chihuahua.  $841,700;  El  Progre^^o  Mex- 
ican Mines  of  Slnaloa.  $500,000;  Esm-eralda  Consolidated  Mines  of 
Nupvo  Tvpftn.  $1.500  000:  Exploration  Co.  of  Eneland  and  Mexico,  Chlh., 
$2,500,000:  Guanacevi  Co.  of  Durango.  $2,250,000;  .Jalisco  Mdnlng  Syn- 
dicate. $250  000:  La  Relna  de  la  Plata  of  Santa  Eulalla.  Chlh..  $400,- 
000:  Chiapas  Zone  Exploration  Co.,  $2,500,000;  Mexican   Agency,  Ltd., 
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$3,500,000;  Mexican  Gold  and  Silv-er  Recovery  Co.,  1600,000;  M«xican 
Rosario  Miningr  Co.,  1600,000;  Mexican  Smelting^  Corporation  of  Coa- 
huila,  11.500,000;  N«w  Ven tanas  Mining^  and  Exploration  Co.,  126,000; 
Mololca  MUningr  Co.  of  Jalisco,  1125.000;  Nolan  Qold  Mining  Co.. 
11,010,000;  Palmarejo  and  Mexico  Gold  Fields  Co..  $6,951,270;  Rio 
Grand-e  and  Dolores  Silver  Mlinin^g^  Co,  $1,700,000;  San  Carlos  Gold 
Mining:  Co.,  $131,340;  Santa  Ro«na  Mining  Co.,  $1,500,000;  Taxco  Mines 
of  M-exico.  $1,000,000;  Tetela  Mining  Co.,  600.000;  Tominll  Mining 
Co.,  $2,500,000;  Waterson  Gold  Mining  Co..  $115,129;  West  Mexican 
Minin«r  and  Milling  Co.,  $5,500,000;  Zacatecas  Syndicate  Mining  Co., 
$600,000. 

Lilffht,  Power  amd  Street  Railways. 

Tnglo-M«xican  Electric  Co.  of  Puebla.  $3,000,000:  Mexican  IJg'ht 
&  Pow«r  Co.,  $79,696,000;  N«caxa  Electric  Plaiit,  $20,000,000;  M-exican 
Electric  Tramway  Co.,  $10,000,000;  Light  and  Power  Co.  of  Pachuca. 
s  ,000.000;  Mexican  Northern  Power  Co.,  $12,500,000;  Light,  Power 
and  Tramwcuy  Co.  of  Monterrey.  $6,000,000;  Light,  Power  and  Tram- 
way Co.  of  Puebla,  $6,600,000;  Electric  Light.  Power  and  Railway  Co. 
of  V-era  Cruz.  $600,000;  Tampico  Electric  Light.  Power  and  Railway 
Co.,   $2,500,000;   San  Luis   Potosi   Electric  Railway   Co.,   $1,500,000 

Airricaltnral  CoDipaBlefi* 

California  Land  Co.  (Low-er  California),  $2,500,000;  Land  Company 
of  Chiapas.  $3,150,000;  Lower  California  Development  Co.,  $3,500,000; 
Mexican  Cotton  Estat-es  of  Tlahualtlo.  $2,500,000;  Vera  Cruz  Land 
and   Cattle  Co.,    $700,000;    Guillow   Properties    in    Oaxaca.    $700,000. 

Dlveme   Industries. 

British  and  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  $5,000,000;  Fillsola  Rubber  and 
Produce  Estates.  $1,200,000;  Guayule  Rubber  Co.  $4,000,000;  Man- 
j^ara  Exjploration  Co.  (i>ea'r3  oysters  In  Lower  California),  $250,000; 
Mexican  Fuel  and  Power  Co.,  $1,000,000;  Mexican  Mahoganiv  and 
Rubber  Co.nporation.  $1,000,000,  Pacific  «alt  Company.  $1,500,000: 
Salinas  of  Mexico  Co.  $3,250,000:  Santa  Gertrudis  .lute  Mill. 
$2,000,000:  Soconusco  Rubber  Plantation.  S2. 000. 000:  Aurora  In- 
dustrial Co..  $1,300,000;  Linera  Company  of  Mexico.  $600,000:  United 
Shoe  and  Leather  Co..  $2,234,600;  Industrial  Soap  Company  of  Lagu- 
na.   $5,000,000;   Kxcelsior  Lumber  Co.   of  Mexico.   $2,400,000. 

Banks,  etc. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  $30,000,000;  Bank  of  Montreal. 
$32,000,000;  Mexican  Mining  and  Industrial  Corporation,  §1.537.500; 
Insurance  Companies,  $6,037,760. 

The  total  amount  of  British  investment,  according  to  the 
foregoing  statement,  is  upward  of  $1,000,000,000  Mexican  gold, 
or  $500,000,000  American   gold. 

In  1907  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  nf  tho 
T'nited  States  estimated  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested 
in  Mexico  at  $750,000,000,  two-thirds  of  it  being  in  railroads. 
Tn  1912.  Marion  Letcher,  the  Consul  at  Chihuahua,  estimated 
the  total  American  capital  Invested  in  Mexico  at  $1,057,770,000; 
and  British  capital,  at  $321,303,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  sixty  aliens  applied  to  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Department,  requesting  papers  of  Mexican 
citizenship,  and   55  certificates  were  issued. 

According  to  Article  33  of  the  Constitution  67  foreigners  of 
different  nationalities  were  expelled  from  the  country. 

Some  1,656  permits  were  granted  to  foreigners  to  acquire 
real  estate  in  the  Republic,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of 
Art.  27  of  the  Constitution.    The  detail  is  as  follows: 
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Oermans.  127;  United  States  Citizens,  415;  Austrians,  18;  Argen- 
tineans. 8;  Belgrians.  6;  Cubans.  6;  Chinese.  19;  Danish,  3;  Spaniards, 
615;  French,  140;  Greeks,  3;  Guatemaleans,  1;  Hollanders.  13;  Hon- 
dureans,  7;  Brltl8.h  Subjects.  83;  Italians,  93;  Japanese.  2;  Turks,  59; 
Rumanian-s.  1;  Salvadoreans,  3;  Sweden,  6;  Swiss.  19;  Uruguayan,  8; 
Norwegian,    4;   Hungarian,    S.      Total,   1,656. 

PUBLIC  AVORKS. 

On  May  6,  1919,  the  first  automobile  stage  route  in  the 
Republic  was  opened  between  Hulchapan  and  Tocozautla.  in  the 
State  of  Hidalgo,  a  distance  of  25  kilometers.  The  line  ac- 
comodates both  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  decided 
upon  the  construction  of  a  port  and  well.equipped  harbor  in 
Espiritu  i^anto  Bay  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  prod^ 
ucts  from  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  by  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  engineers  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  with  a  view  to  irrigating  a  large  territory 
in  the  northern  part  of  Lower  California,  the  fertility  of  which 
has  been  neglected  because  of  the  lack  <of  water. 

Salvador  C.  Luque,  of  Mexico,  has  obtained  a  concession 
granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  hydroelectrical  purposes 
at  Pachuca.  This  concession  gives  the  right  to  the  use  of  2,000 
liters  of  water  per  second  from  a  river  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo. 

The  transactions  of  the  Public  Registry  of  Property  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  for  the  month  of  May,  1919,  amounted  to  $14,- 
789,677.20.  being  half  a  million  larger  than  for  any  previous 
month  of  the  year.  For  the  first  five  months  of  191S  the  total 
was  $56,837,363.58. 

The  value  of  property  registered  in  the  federal  district  dur- 
ing 1919  was  98,932.544  pesos. 

The  National  Governmnet  has  recently  canceled  22,000.000 
pesos  worth  of  expired  land  grants,  and  will  divide  the  territory 
among  communities  which  need  additional  space. 

The  total  amount  of  the  insurance  policies  carried  by  all  the 
insurance  companies  operating  in  the  Republic  is  distributed  as 
follows:  Life  insurance,  56.101,498  pesos;  accident,  824,000 
pesos;  fire,  875, '4 46. 433  pesos;  property  risk,  such  as  personal 
property  and  real  estate,  90,174,141  pesos. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Development  has  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  construction  of  three  canals  that  will 
divert  water  from  the  Yaqui  river,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  and 
which  will  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  five  Indian 
settlements  to  which  have  been  allotted  tracts  for  cultivation. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  will  result  in  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  State  named. 

A  highway  has  been  constructed  in  Lower  California  which 
links  the  capital  of  the  Northern  District  with  Tijuana  and  Ense- 
nada.     The  work  cost  1,000,000  pesos. 

ECONOMIC  rOXDITIONS. 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  inexhaustible  resources.  Despite  the 
long    period    of   revolution   and   reconstruction,    its   recuperative 
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power  Is  marvelous  and  commercial  activity  has  been  resumed, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  international  situa. 
tion  created  by  the  World  War. 

The  economic  conditions  are  improving  rapidly,  and  with 
a  stable  government  and  a  better  understanding  with  the  United 
(States,  the  possibilities  for  the  immediate  future  are  tre- 
mendous. 

In  1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920  several  groups  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  visited  Mexico  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  very  optimistic  impressions.  Despite  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  revolution,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  American  busi- 
ness men  dealing  with  Mexico  have  sustained  comparative  in. 
significant  losses  in  their  regular  business  deals,  and  had  their 
Credits  recognized  and  paid  by  Mexican  merchants. 

The  internal  economic  situation  has  improved  steadily,  which 
means  an  increased  purchasing  power  and  an  easier  commercial 
situation.     Trade  is  steadily  resuming  normal  conditions. 

Data  published  recently  show  that  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  Mexico  city  from  1914  to  September  1918  was, 
as  an  average,  116  per  cent.  This  increase,  although  consider, 
able,  is  under  the  average  in  practically  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

PRINCIPAIi   DEALERS. 

The  followinsr  is  a  partial  list  of  dealers  of  imported  goods 
In  Mexico. 

MEXICO    (DIatrlto    Fcdernl.) 

CarpetM. 

E.  Caram  y  Hnos.,  Av.  San  Francisco,  55:  Sues,  de  Mosler.  Bowen 
y  Cook.  Av.  de  S.  Francisco.  Bolfvar  (V  5  fle  Mayo:  El  Palacio  d« 
Hierro.  S.  A.  esq.  a  Ira.  del  5  de  Febrero;  Primitivo  P^rez.  S.  en  C, 
Av.  de  San  Francisco,  68  y  70;  San  Ildefonso.  S.  A.,  4a.  de  San  Agus- 
tin,  103. 

Cotlon  DealerM. 

Jos6  Armendarl«,  Ira.  de  S.  Aprustin,  19;  Miirpra  y  Barrios.  4a. 
S.  A^ustln.  91;  Compafila  Aj?rIcola  de  Tlahualllo.  Ira.  de  S.  Agrf  tin. 
19;  CompaAfa  Industrial,  Ascorve  y  Gayosso.  Av.  d-e  Hombr-es  Ilus- 
trea.  13;  Compaftia  Industrial  de  A'tllxco,  S.  A.,  3a.  de  Mesones;  Com- 
paftfa  Industrial  de  Hueyapam.  S.  en  C,  3a.  de  Aldama.  83;  Com'paflfa 
Industrial,  la  Aurora.  S.  A..  4a.  de  S.  Agustin,  lOS;  Fernando  Doflal 
y  C-o..  8a.  de  S.  Agrustin.  77;  Kvaristo  Gestora.  Calzada  de  Guadalupe 
or  Rio  del  Consulado;  F.  T.  Gray,  Ira.  de  S.  Agustin.  19. 

Aatomobllen 

Pedro  Anclno  y  Co.,  4a.  Revillaf^igredo,  61;  Ubaldo  Baaslnl,  Auto- 
garafce  Franco  Italiano.  la.  d-e  Bucarell,  10;  A.  Ca/.aux.  Po.  de  la  R«- 
fonma,  131;  Zeferlno  Clement.  Aye.  de  Morelos.  28;  ConvDaftfa  Auto- 
Taxim-etros  Mexicanos  (S  A.),  6a.  de  Nuevo  Mexico.  106;  Compaftfa 
Afexicana  de  Vehfculos  El^ctrlcos.  Presldente  Sees?er;  Emllio  de  los 
Rios.  Delahaye.  S.  en  C,  Av.  de  Hombres  Ilustres.  123:  Anprel  Oel- 
motte.  Av.  Juarez,  4;  Maurice  Raoul  Duval,  4a.  de  Balderas,  62;  Hnos. 
Forzano,  5a,  Gral.  Prim,  9. 

Xotlonn. 

La  Barata.  Jos^  Abdrt.  8a-  Oapuchlnas.  147;  La  Abeja.  S.  A..  4a.  S. 
Agrustin.  90:  S.  y  T.  Abid,  El  Proprreso  Otomano.  Sto.  Domlnsro.  65: 
M.    Alclbar,   Las  Fabrlcau   de   Bilbao.   Av.   Sta.   Isabel   la   Catfilica,    6; 
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Manuel  ArgriMnosa,  Sues.,  La  Nueva  Escocesa,  2a.  de  la  Palma.  22; 
Alejandro  Athle.  la.  M-ereed,  13;  Au  Camaval  de  Venice,  3a.  Donceles 
y  Ira.  Santo  Domlngro;  La  Perfeccionada,  Roca  y  Bades,  S.  en  C,  3ra. 
die  S.  Felipe  Nerl,  92;  Jo»4  Barreda  de  la  Vegra.  5a.  Tacuba,  99;  Manuel 
Barrios,  El  Puerto  -de  Sanlucar,  5a.  S.  Juan  de  Letran. 

Women's    Tallom. 

A.  Blanoh«rl,  Av.  Juarez  77;  Crover  Bros.,  Academla.  5;  Leopold© 
Carplnteyro,  2a.  del  Chopo,  46;  M.  Carrll  e  hi  jo.  La  Unl6n  Industrial, 
6a,  de  Guerrero,  107;  Barroso  y  Chavez,  4a.  del  Puenr*  Alvarado.  90 
y  92;  Adolfo  Du-eflas  Gutierrez,  la.  de  S.  Felipe  Nerl,  18;  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. The  New  Creation,  Ira.  de  la  Victoria,  4;  Agrustln  Fraustro, 
Vlzcalnas,  28;  Vlctorlano  Garcia  y  Hno.,  Ira.  de  Capuchlnaa,  29; 
Lucie  Giraldon,  Frou  Frou,  Av.  Juarez,  32. 

Silks. 

S.  y  T.  Abl<d,  El  Progr^eso  Otamano,  5a.  de  Sto.  Domingo,  65;  Luis 
Ailhaudd,  Semina;rio,  18;  Julio  Albert  y  Co..  Sucrs.,  S.  -en  C  Ira.  del 
5  de  Febrero,  3  y  5;  Alena  AlcalA,  4a.  de  S.  Juan  de  Letran,  53;  B. 
Alphand,  Av.  de  San  Francisco,  57;  Adela  Amestoy.  8a.  de  Flores, 
140;  M.  AnsO,  El  Pajarillo  de  las  Flores,  7a.  de  las  Flores.  117;  Car- 
los Arellano  <y  Co.,  El  Paje,  Av.  de  S.  Frandsoo  y  Monte  de  Piedad: 
Maria  Luisa  Arteagra,  6a.  del  Factor,  80;  Migrue-l  Alta,  Monte  de  Pie- 
■dadf  5. 

0 

Hats. 

Rafael  Aeosta,  Av.  5  de  Mayo,  10;  Pantaleon  Alfaro.  Sucrs., 
Som'brererla  Mexicana,  Ira.  del  Relox,  7;  Samuel  Arenas,  la.  de  Arcos 
de  Belem,  6;  Bernab4  Arriagra,  Ira.  del  Relox,  7;  Juan  Barrera,  7a. 
de  Bolivar.  75;  Berrnardo  Bucher,  La  Industrla  Naolonal,  Ira.  de  Sto. 
Domlngro,  15;  Felipe  Cafiizo,  La  Glralda  de  Sevllla.  2a.  de  S.  Felipe 
Neri,  49;  Marg^arita  Cercaflo,  4a.  de  San  Juan  de  Letran.  60;  Fran- 
cisco C.  de  Castillo,  5a.  de  Manrlque,  62;  Ignacio  Castillo,  6a.  de 
Guerrero,  119. 

Perfunirrj- 

Angrel  F.  Abogado.  Av.  Juarez,  4;  Alberto  D.  Aldama,  Perfumerfa 
Elegrante,  Av,  de  Isabel  .la  Cat61ica,  8:  Francisco  Arocena.  PI.  del 
Carmen,  22;  Baoha  y  Co.,  Sues..  El  Loubre,  A.  del  16  de  Septlembre. 
57;  Joranason  y  Blocklund,  Sues..  Av.  del  16  de  Septlembre.  26:  Jos4 
•E.  Bustillos  e  hljos.  5a.  de  Tacuba,  78;  E.  Caram  ly  Hnos..  El  Cairo. 
Av.  de  'San  Francisco,  56:  Luis  Castro  G«alvfi,n.  S.  en  C.  A  v.  Isabel 
la  Cat61ica.  32;  P.  Olaverle,  Sues.,  La  Universal,  Av.  del  16  de  Sep- 
tlembre, 42;  A.  Feret  y  Co.,  la.  del  F.  C.  de  Cintura,  1. 

Wntobeu. 

Norberto  Agutllera.  9^a.  de  Guerrero.  177;  Serap'o  Apruilera.  6a.  de 
la  Estr^la,  142;  Erasmo  C.  Alarc6n.  Sucr.«».,  de  Hnos.  Esquivel.  Ira. 
Sto.  Domlngro,  10;  Modesto  Aranda.  3a.  Amarg-ura,  70:  Apranfto  Arro- 
yo. 4a.  de  Bolivar,  34;  Andres  Becha,  jr..  2a.  San  Lorenzo,  34:  H. 
Blttrolff,  Sucrs.,  3a.  de  Bolivar,  28;  E.  J.  Buchetti  y  Co.  A  v.  Juarez. 
77;  Benlgno  Caoho.  Av.  de  los  Hombres  Ilustres,  5;  Trinidad  Can- 
chola,  2a.  de  San  Lorenzo.  5-. 

Clothes. 

Carlos  Arellano  y  Co..  El  Pa.1e,  Empedradillo  y  A  v.  S.  Francisco; 
Bernardo  Buoher.  La  Industrla  Naclonal.  Ira  de  Sto.  Domringro,  15; 
Compaflfa  Manufacturer  a  ded  Trajes  Sobre  Medlda,  S.  A..  4a.  de 
Balderas.  55;  Sptaller  y  Dounadleu,  El  Lazo  Mercantll,  8a.  de  Capu- 
chinas.  135:  Hljos  de  Max  Chauvet.  5a.  de  Capuohlnas  y  Ocampo; 
J.  B.  Ebrard  ly  Co.,  Sucrs.,  S.  en  C,  4a.  ded  Ca/ouchinas  y  Pte.  Di- 
putacldn;  El  Nuevo  Mundo.  S.  A..  Ira.  del  5  de  Febrero  y  3a.  de  Ca- 
puohlnas; El  Pailacio  de  Hlerro.  S.  A.,  iTa.  del  5  de  Febrero  y  3a.  de 
•Capuchinas;  El  Puerto  de  Veracruz.  2a.  del  6  de  Febrero  y  3a.  de 
Capuchinas;  Graclano  C.  Espinosa,  la.  de  Sto.  Domingo,  13. 
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Tailors. 

Rafael  Acosta.  Av.  6  de  Mayo.  10;  Enriqu€  Acufia,  Sa.  Magnolia, 
44;  Camilo  ARUilar,  la.  ded  8an  AgUBtin,  29;  Manuel  Airuilar.  Send- 
narlo,  29;  A^ustln  Alarc6n  y  Co.,  Ira.  Victoria.  18;  Porfirio  Alfaro, 
5a.  calle  Ancha,  7S;  Vldal  Alonso  y  Paredes.  4a.  de  Tabaaco;  Ma- 
laqulas  Alvares.  Ira.  Sta.  Maria  la  Redonda,  7;  Vicente  Alvarez,  2a. 
San  Felipe  Nerl.  48. 

Mjtm*u     FnrBtahlac 

ARUstln  Acevedo  ly  Co..  3a.  de  Manrlque  29;  Julio  Barr^eda,  Royal 
tMub.  Av.  de  S.  PranciHco.  37;  Luis  Castro  Galvan.  Av.  de  Isabe;  la 
Catolica.  32:  Hijos  de  Max  Chauvet.  El  Fenix,  2a.  de  Arquitectos.  65; 
Hno8.  Icasa,  La  Parlslense.  Av.  de  Isabel  la  Catdlica.  17;  VillAfaft« 
y  Martinez,  Kl  Fin  de  Si^lo.  6a.  de  Tacuba.  71;  El  Palacio  de  Hierro, 
S.  A.,  la.  6  de  Febrero;  Emillo  Pradal,  EI  Progrreso  Industrial,  7a. 
de  Sto.  DominKo,  87;  Godoy  y  Prado,  Sucrs.,  El  l^asaje.  Av.  del  16  de 
Septiembre,   G3;   Felieiano  Romano,   PI.  del  Carmen,  28. 

Women**    Apparelau 

(\>ncepc-U'm  Aceves,  2a.  de  Sta.  Maria,  la.  Redonda,  53;  Holedad 
AfTuilar.  la.  San  ARustin.  6;  Hnos.  Aihaud  y  Co.,  Las  Fabricas  d« 
Francia.  la.  del  5  de  Febrero,  6  y  8;  Luis  Aihaud.  Al  Paraiso.  Monte 
de  IMedad.  11;  Julio  Alber  y  Co..  La  Gran  Sederia,  la.  del  6  de  Fe- 
brero. 3:  Carlos  Arellano  y  Co.,  Sucrs.,  Kl  Paje,  S.  Francisco  -y  Monte 
de  IMedad:  J.  B.  Audi ff red.  la.  Sto.  I)ominf?o,  9;  Pedro  Barauza,  Av. 
de  S.  Francisco  73:  Dolores  Barrios.  4a.  de  S.  Juan  de  Letran,  58; 
.Maria  Basurto.   2a.  Galeana,  64. 

Furrier*. 

Isaac  Ag:uilar,  5a.  S.  FeMpe  Nerl.  131;  Juan  AHamlrano.  El 
Bufalo.  5a.  del  Factor.  63;  Ram6n  Calleros  y  Co.,  4a.  del  Factor,  46: 
Hnos.  CoKordan,  Sucrs..  El  ProRreso.  Calz.  de  la  Viira,  20:  Gabriel 
Chac6n.  La  Honmifira,  3a.  de  Flamencos,  28;  Affuatin  Delfrado  • 
bijos,  Ira.  de  Sta.  Cruz  Acalan,  33;  Camilo  Ey8sauti«r  y  Hnos.,  2a. 
Flamnencos  y  4a.  San  AKUstin:  Finnigan  Export  Co.,  Gorostiza,  2; 
Vda.  de  A.  Horn.  5a.  de  Capuchinas,  92. 

Maelilaery. 

Com<paftIa  Ingrenlera  importadora  y  contratista.  S.  A..  2a.  de 
Capuchinas.  49;  Etablissemen't'S  I>ecauville,  S.  A.,  2a.  de  Capuchinaa, 
54:  Ennique  Huber.  Av.  del  5  de  Mayo.  52:  Herrmann  Sommer  y  Co*, 
Sucrs..  S.  en  C.  3a.  de  la  Palma  33,  36  y  37;  J.  M.  Zubir&n  y  Co.. 
S.  -en  C,  3a.  de  Cuauhte<motzln.  77. 

Hardvrare. 

.\f?encia  de  Comislones  e  Tmportaciones  de  Ferreterla.  3a.  del  6 
de  Febrero.  23:  Isaac  Alaluf.  Ira,  de  Manrique  18:  Julio  Albert  y 
Co..  Ira.  del  6  de  Febrero.  3:  Rafael  Anaiva,  6a.  Correo  Mayor:  Mif^uel 
Arias.  Sue.  La  Perspectlva.  2a.  de  .\tenas.  22:  Miguel  Atta,  Monte  d« 
IMedad,  5:  Manuel  Barrios.  5a.  de  S  Juan  de  Letran  y  esq.  de  Pa- 
redes: Joransson  y  BiorkUind,  Sues..  Av.  16  de  Seiptieinbre,  26;  Ml- 
Ruel  Bisoyno.  2a.  del  r>r.  Daniel  Ruiz.  21;  Francisco  Campofl  Ro- 
drlKuez,  La  Norma.  5a.  Tacuba,  81, 

Pnmltare. 

Apencia  de  Comislones  e  Importaclones  de  Ferreterfa.  Sa.  K  de 
Febrero,  23:  Allen  y  Co..  sucrs..  S.  A..  A  v.  de  S.  Francisco,  1:  Jos* 
Almar&s.  La  Pantalla  Japonesa.  3a.  de  S.  Lorenzo.  73;  Jos^  Alvarez 
Malo.  2a.  r>onceles.  42:  Antonio  Amendola.  La  Ciuda^  de  Nftpoles.  2a. 
de  S.  Lorenzo.  30  y  37:  American  Furniture  Mfff.  Co..  Av.  16  ded  Sep- 
tiembre.  6:  Vda.  de  Ansiva  y  Ramirez  Hnas..  2a.  de  Donceles,  40; 
Anton  Anton  y  S&nchez.  2a.  de  S.  Lorenzo.  43:  Kaciro  Aoyama,  2a. 
rto,  Alvarez,  37;  Juan  M.  .\rlas  Maldonado,  2a.  de  Donceles.   46. 
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HaHl^var*  Store*. 

Angelica  P.  Ancilott«,  Ira.  d«l  Ayuntamiento,  14;  Apallnar  de 
Anda  y  Co..  3a.  de  Ramdn  Gu2mfrn,  1;  Dionisio  Anda,  8a.  d«  RamOn 
Gusm&n,  118;  Migruel  Arias.  Sucre.,  2a.  de  Atenas.  23;  Carlos  A. 
Ayala.  8a.  d«  Atenas.  56;  Salas  y  Ballina.  PI.,  de  San  Juan.  1  y  8; 
Migu-el  Bisoyno,  2a.  del  Dr.  Daniel  Ruiz.  21;  Manuel  Brisefto,  Jr.. 
Av.  de  PeralvlUo,   39;  ^ftanuel  Cano,   Av.   de   Isabel   la  Cat61Ica,   95. 

Jeirelry. 

Evaristo  G.  Acosta,  Av.  S.  Franclsoo,  23;  Felipe  Q.  Acosta,  Ira. 
San  A«:ustin,  22;  JesOs  D.  Ascanto,  Av.  San  Francisco,  47;  La  Ex- 
poBici6n,  Aseael  y  Benvenlste,  Av.  San  Francisco,  75;  Juan  Assael. 
Av.  San  FVancisco.  69;  H.  Bi«trolff,  Sucrs..  8a.  de  Bolivar,  28;  Pedro 
Bonnin.  Ira.  del  Factor.  6;  Juan  A.  Bulilla.  Ira.  Sto.  Dom.inso,  4; 
Francisco  Bustamente,  Av.  de  San  Francisco,  27;  Francisco  Bustillo, 
esq.  a  4a.  d-e  Bolivar  y  PI.  del  Colesrio  de  Niftas. 

Toys. 

S.  y  T.  Adib.  El  Progerso  Otomano,  5a.  de  Sto.  Domingo,  63;  Isaac 
Alaluf,  Ira.  de  Mlnri-que.  18;  Manuel  Briaefio.  Av.  P^ralvlllo.  9;  F, 
Campos  Rodriguez,  La  Norma,  5a.  Tacuba,  81;  Areche  y  Castafteda, 
El  PaJlacio  de  Cristal.  Av.  Isabel  la  Cat61ica;  Francisco  Cilveti  y  Co.. 
Av.  16  de  aeptlembre.  66;  P^ro  Curi,  El  Gallo,  Ira.  Flam<encos,  3; 
P.  Dominguez,  6a.  de  Sto.  Domingo,  73;  El  Progreso  Otomano,  5a. 
de  Sto.   Domingo,  65. 

Books. 

Ballesca  y  Co..  Sucrs..  Av.  del  5  de  Maiyo.  43;  Maria  Barreiro, 
San  Antonio,  4.  y  Av.  de  Hom^res  Ilusitres,  49;  O.  Benziger  y  Co., 
Ira.  de  S.  Juan  de  Letran,  10;  Society  Bible,  Av.  de  Isabel  la  Catftlica, 
10;  W.  W.  Blake.  Av.  del  16  d<e  Septlem4>re.  13;  Andres  Botas  y 
Miguel.  La  Expo»ici6n  Llteraria,  Vergara,  10;  Vda.  de  Ch.  Bouret, 
Av.  del  5  de  Mayo,  15:  Rafael  Cafiedo,  Av.  de  Isabei  la  Cat61ica,  1; 
Hnos.  Frances  y  Cardona.  5a.  Ancha.  74;  Enriqu-e  Garcia,  Semi- 
nario.  2v 


Gh 


Al  Gran  Imperio  de  Luz.  de  Jos6  Aguirre,  Av.  del  5  de  Mayo: 
El  Puerto  de  Sanlucar,  Manuel  Barrios,  S.  Juan  de  Letran  y  Peredo; 
Miguel  Bisoyno,  2a.  del  Dr.  Daniel  Ruiz,  21;  Francisco  L.  Blanco. 
La  Universal.  C.  del  Mon>te  de  Piedad,  5;  David  Bloch.  Ira.  de  Sta. 
Teresa.  12;  Manuel  Bravo  y  Co.,  S.  en  C..  Ira.  de  Sta.  Teresa.  10; 
Manuel  Brisefto.  Av.  Peralvillo  9;  Compaflla  Ferretera  Mexicana, 
S.  A.,  Av.  del  16  de  Septiembre,  60;  Enrique  Cornejo  y  Co.,  S.  en  C, 
La  Vajilla  de  Oro,  3a.   Donceles;  Miguel  Crespo,   7a.   Felox,   79. 

DroKirlsts. 

T.  BezaniUa  y  Co.,  Av.  de  Hombres  I  lustres,  5;  R.  Boutet  e  Isher-. 
wood.  S,  en  C.  Calz.  S.  Antonio  Abad.  78;  L.  Bravo.  8.  en  C.  Cos- 
mopolita.  Ira.  de  la  Acequia  y  Flamencos;  Jo86  E.  BustiUos  e  hijos. 
5a.  de  Tacuba.  78;  M.  Cordero  y  Co.,  Farmacia  y  Drogueria  Latina, 
3a.  de  Artes,  Ci2;  Gamez  y  Co..  Ira.  Donceles.  16;  N.  Garcia  Colin, 
3a.  de  Guerrero.  74;  B.  Grlsi.  A  v.  16  de  Sep-tiembre.  52;  Drogueria 
de  Tacuba.  de  Agustin  Hernandez,  5a.  Tacuba.  85;  Em-illo  Kentzler, 
AV.  de  San  Francisco.  21. 

Shoeff. 

La  Avilesina,  S.  A..  .\v.  de  Isabel  la  Cat611ca.  14;  Tom&s  Barro. 
R.  en  C.  Tacuba.  17;  .\gustln  Brisefto.  Ira.  de  S.  Agustin  11  .y  16; 
Manuel  Brisefto.  Ira.  de  Cuauhtemotzin.  33;  Ramdn  Caballeros  v  Co., 
4a.  del  Factor,  45;  A.  Cisneros  e  hllos.  5a.  de  Mesones.  62:  James 
Carey,  Ira.  de  Dolores.  5:  Vleyra  v  Franco.  6a.  de  Tacuba.  78;  Gui- 
llermo  Mena  Gallardo,  6a.  de  Vldal  .Alcocer.  1;  Luis  Gaona.  Av. 
de   Peralvillo,   9. 
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Haberdaahem 

t 

Rafael  Acosta,  Av.  6  de  Mayo,  10;  Manuel  Agrreda,  Ira.  4e  Liuna, 
IS:  JeaOs  Alcibar,  Av.  de  Isa-bel  la  Catdlica,  30;  Las  Fabricas  de 
Bilbao,  de  M.  Alcibar,  Av.  -de  Isabel  la  Cat^Mca,  5;  La  Nueva  Esco- 
oesa.  Sues.,  de  Manuel  Argrutnosa,  2a.  de  la  Palma,  22;  G.  Artime  y 
Co.,  Ira.  de  S.  Juan  de  Letran,  3;  Au  Carnaval  de  Venise,  3a.  Donceles 
y  Ira.  de  Santo  Domingo;  El  Louvre,  Baoha  ty  Co.,  Av.  del  16  de  Sep- 
tiembre.  67;  Jos^  Barreda  de  la  Vegra,  6a.  de  Tacuba,  79;  Julio  Ba* 
rreda.  Av.  de  San  Francisco,  27. 

Importem    aad    Exporters. 

Affuatin  Acevedo  y  Co.,  3a.  de  Manrlque  29;  Pablo  Alexanderson, 
Sa.  Capuchinos  37;  Alexandre  Faille,  la.  S.  Agiistin  19;  Jos6  Alvarez 
Sama,  4a.  de  S.  Felipe  Neri  116;  Juan  Manuel  Araujo,  4a.  de  Bravo  62; 
AnKel  Batiz,  la.  de  Nuevo  Mexico  6;  W.  von  Brandenstein,  Av.  de 
Juarez  4;  Hnos.  Brlme,  -esq.  a  6a.  Tacuba,  y  la.  Av.  Isabel  la  Catolica; 
£.  J.  Buchetti  y  Co.,  Av.  de  Juarez  77;  Louis  Budn,  la.  RevUlagrige- 
do  8. 

PUEDLA. 

]Mea*H  Furnlshlavfl. 

Alejandro  Afif,  S.  Martin  2;  Camilo  Alvarez  y  Hnos,  S.  Martin  e 
Ind-ependencia;  Caledonio  Alvarez,  Sto.  Domingro;  J.  Arrionda  y  Lan- 
da,  "Le  Gran  C*ilc"  la.  de  Mercaderes  7;  Camara  y  Fanjul,  la.  Sto. 
Domlngro  4;  Manuel  Gonzalez,  "Bl  Centro  Mercantil"  Ayuntamlento 
7;  Luis  C.  Jimenez.  Portal  Hidalgro  4;  Arturo  Lederman.  "La  Bella 
Jardinera";  Benjamin  Lara,  Portal  Hidalgro  4.;  Luz  Palacios,  Eche- 
verria  17;  Antonio  Roco.  Guevara  9;  B.  Samanlegpo  y  Co.,  Zarag^oza 
11;  Juan  N.  Sevllla,  In-dependencia  y  Pasaje;  Juan  Traslosheros,  2a. 
Mercaderes  2;  Rafael  J.  Vargras  y  Hno.,  2a.  Miercaderes  6, 

Importers  and  Exporters 

J.  Desdier  y*Co.,  2a.  de  Mercaderes  \y  Cruces;  Enrique  N.  Domln- 
g^o,  Tecali  13;  Gonzalez  y  Fernandez,  Sta.  Catalina;  Juan  Giura, 
Guevarar  9;  Quintin  Gomez  Conde  y  Hnos.,  Hospicio  5;  A^ustin  Ro- 
mero y  Co.,  San  Martin  N-o.  1;  Somimer  Hermann  y  Co..  Independen- 
cia;  Lavin  Wagoner,  Independencia  6;  Jose  A.  Veramendi,  Miradores 
IS; 

Drugrs. 

Antonio  Agruirre.  Corazon  de  Jesus  2;  Daniel  Almaran,  Sanci- 
prian  6;  Jacobo  Amezcua,  Cerca  de  Sto  Domingro  13;  Ansaldua  y  Co., 
Motolinea  4;  Joaquin  Arrioja  Varg^as,  Victoria  4;  Manuel  Azcarraga, 
Gal'lo  8;  Agrustin  Baldini,  Sta.  Clara  8;  Mariano  Beranudez,  S.  Agrustin 
10;  Maria  Bustos,  Mata  3;  J  Juan  Calderon,  Independencia  4;  Antonio 
Campos,  Leona  Vicario  7;  Luis  Campos,  M.  Arista  6;  Jose  M.  Fernan- 
dez, aporala  y  G.  Miguelito;  Agustln  Galindo,  Sacristia  de  ia  Concep- 
ci6n  4;  Hipolito  Hernandez.  3a.  de  Real  de  San  Jose  7;  Carlos  Her- 
nandez, Cruz  de  Piedra  10.  Joa&uin  Ibafiez.  Independencia  8;  Manuel 
Mena,  la.  de  San  Jos6;  Carlos  Miartinez,  Agruacil  2;  Manuel  Mora  *y 
Daza,  Horno  del  Vidrio  2;  Eduardo  Moreno,  Herreros  22;  EuRenio 
Moreno,  Aduana  Vieja  3;  Samuel  PalafoU,  Mieson  de  Sosa  8;  Jos4  M. 
Ramirez,  Sanciprian  7;  Liborio  Ramirez,  Obispado  5;  Antonio  Tello, 
Sto.  Domingo  15;  Filomeno  Toledo.  Costado  de  San  Ag:ustln  6;  Pauli- 
no Valencia,  San  Jos4  8;  Manuel  Zapata,  San  Francisco  17. 

Hardware. 

Dorenberg  Petersen  y  Co.,  Independencia  3;  J.  Louvler  y  Co.,  M. 
Arista  7:  J.  N.  O'Farrill,  S.  Martin  6;  Migruel  Resales,  San  Martin   4. 

JeiFrelry. 

Luis  Arroyo  Manoera,  Lafragua  6;  Francisco  Assael,  PJe.  del 
Ayun'tamiento  5:  Carlos  Oodinez.  la.  de  Sto.  Domingro  6;  Begnino 
Guerrero,  Santisima  6:  E>nrique  Guerrero.  Zaragroza  17:  Emillo  Maille, 
PJe.  Ayuntamlento  7:  Isidore  Nava,  Sta,  Clara  1;  Fructuoso  M.  Ochoa, 
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2a.  Mercad«reB  6;  Bonifacio  Pedraza,  Santisima  11;  Federico  Ferret, 
la.  de  la  Merced  11;  Knri-qu-e  Q.  Schafer,  Zaragroza  3;  Bend  to  Sanchez, 
8ta.  Clara  S. 

Stationery. 

Casarrubias  y  Co,  Lafra^rua  9;  Sotoro  Cruz  Hern&ndez.  Infantes 
4;  Alejo  de  ia  Puente,  Sagrrario  2;  Modesto  Huerta.  Afiruacll  6;  Vioenite 
A.  Mateo.  Sa^rario  e  Infanta.  Manuel  B.  Montes  de  Oca,  Sta  Clara  4; 
Benito  Pacheco,  Cholulo  6;  Antonio  M.  Palacios,  Mujeres  4;  Jenaro 
Rodrigruez  e  Hijos,  Kohevarria  14;  Agustin  Romero,  San  Martin  1; 
David  S.  Sanchez,  Est  de  HombresS. 

Furniture. 

Hnos.  Asuilar,  Meson  de  Santa  Teresa  1;  Adolf o  Larreda,  Wat. 
de  Hombres  8;  Jos^  M.  BastiUo,  Cholula  16;  Miguel  Guevara,  c.  del 
Muerto;  A.  HernAndez,  Ibarra  3;  Francisco  Havara  e  hijos,  Porfirio 
Diaz,  12  y  13;  Alberto  Reneaun  Victorio  8;  Aurelio  Romo,  San  Pedro 
8;   Rafael   Ruiz,   Peflas   1;   Antonio  Saracibar.   2a.  Mercaderes   2; 

'  Noveltlea. 

Ana  M.  Arronte,  Pioje  5;  Jeanne  Besancon,  S.  Cristobal  6;  Alicia 
Blanco.  Infantes  6;  Ricardti  Bonilla,  Mesones  6;  Clotilde  Carreno,  S. 
ide  Castro  4  y  6.  Josef  a  Cedefio,  Ramos  Arizpe  9.  Rosario  Garcia.  Tam- 
borrel  16;  Concei»ci6n  Guerra,  Donoellas  6:  Luz  Guerrero,  Cholula.  9^ 
Dolores  Hern&nd-ez,  San  Asrustin  8;  Juana  Lozano,  Espindola  5;  Maria 
Madrid.  Mie»ones  20;  Maria  Martinez,  Herreros  24;  Guadalui;>e  Mendez, 
Concepci6n  7;  Matilde  Ramirez,  Puente  Belen  12;  P^tra  Rojo,  Con- 
cepci6n  3;  Maria  Sanchez,  Tecali  16;  Carlos  M.  Sevilla,  Santa  Clara  7; 
Carolina  Velez,  Ramos  Arizpe  7;  Antonio  Zaonbrano,  Est.  Hombres  2; 

Tailors. 

Camilo  Alvarez  y  Hno.,  S  Martin  2;  American  Fashionable  Cloth- 
liner  Co.,  Porfirio  Diaz  2  y  4;  Antonio  Arriagra,  Gavito  3;  Francisco 
Azcarate,  3a.  de  San  Jos6  5;  Antonio  Barbosa,  Est.  Hombres  16; 
Donaciano  Bolaftos,  Capudhinas  No.  1;  Luis  G.  Castro,  Guevara  6; 
Ranulfo  Castro  Simon,  Dean  6;  Jos6  de  J.  Cortes,  oraz6n  de  Jestls  1; 
Gustavo  Chevalier,  E.  Tamna^ria  12;  Manuel  Delgado,  Meson  Sta  Tere- 
sa 13;  Norberto  Domingruez  Toledano,  Victoria  24;  RamOn  E.  Fonseca, 
Sta.  Clara;  Isidore  Gallndo,  Correo  Viejo  2;  Migruel  Garcia,  Molina  1; 
Domingro  Gaviola,  Fuenleal  8;  Alvarez  y  Gonzalez,  Independencia  7; 
Manuel  Gonzalez.  Independencia  20;  Ig^nacio  Gutierrez,  Algruacil  2; 
Tomas  B.  Hern&ndez.  Tecali  6;  Bienvenido  B.  Herreros,  Zaragroza  23; 
Jesfls  Infante  Diaz,  Sanciprian  6;  Antonio  Limon,  Sagrrario  2;  Arturo 
Luyando.  Meson  de  Sosa  3;  Jos6  Marin,  Victoria  13;  Porfirio  Marquez. 
2a.  de  Sta  Teresa  12;  M«inuel  Mejla,  Algruacll  10:  Julio  Palacios,  He- 
rreros 12;  Manuel  Ram»irez.  Espejo  2;  Juan  B.  Samaniegro.  Zaragoza 
11;  Eliseo  Sanchez,  Est,  Mujeres  11;  Leopoldo  Silva,  Est.  Mujeres  12; 
Manuel  Suarez.  Cholula  14;  Migruel  G.  Vazquez,  Mesones  20;  Mariano 
Viltafana,  Venado  2.  ^ 

Hats. 

Francisco  Benitez.  Lafragrua  11;  Angrel  C.  Cananeo.  Cost.  San 
AKUstin;  CouttUenc  ly  Hnos.,  2a.  Mercaderes  3;  Antonio  del  A.  Gonza- 
lez. Portal  de  Hidalgro  3;  Carlos  Hern&ndez  e  hijo.  Portal  Hidalgo  3; 
Rafael  Moreno.  2a.  Sto.  Domingro;  Enrique  Muftoz.  Gallos  2;  Nemesio 
Narvaez  e  hiJos.  Arista  6:  Ciprlano  Ramirez.  Convpaftia  16;  Liiborlo 
Reyes.  Portal  Hidalgo  7;  Rafael  Ruiz,  Compafifa  7;  Mariano  Toquero, 
Est.  Hombres,    11. 

Shoe*. 

Francisco  Aceva.  A  v.  16  e  Septiembre;  Alden  Shoe  Co..  Pje  del 
Ayuntamiento:  Ana  M.  Bonilla.  Cruz  de  Piedra  20;  Angel  Bueno.  Co- 
merclo  11;  Carlos  R.  Bueno.  Cholula  8;  Marcos  Camara,  Aduana  Vleja 
12;  Jesfis  Casllla.  Porfirio  Diaz.  11;  Excelsior,  Miradores  2;  Francisco 
Lezana.  c.  de  los  Gallos;  Brullo  Linares,  c.  de  Zapateros;  Manuel 
Luna,    2a.   de   Sta.   Teresa    10;    Luis   Mateos,    Samuel   Osorio.    la.    Sto. 
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Domlnsro  6;  Manuel  Pineda,  Porfirlo  Diaz  9;  Luis  G.  Reynal.  S.  Mar- 
tin 2;  Alberto  Salgado,  Port,  de  Sta  Oatarina  17;  Antonio  Salinas, 
Cruz  de  la  Piedra;  Aurello  Villegas,  Parfirio  Diaz  1;  Enrique  Ville- 
eras,  M-erlno  6;  Cristobal  Zenizo,  Mesones  y  Sta.  Teresa;  Juvencio 
•  Zurita,  Cost.  S.   Pero  8. 

G  U  AD  AL.  AJAR  A. 

latportem   and    Exporters. 

Narciso  N.  Acev«8,  Morelos  475  y  477;  Campaflfa  Comercial  Ale- 
mana  Mexicana,  Donato  Guerrero  712;  V.  Garcia  Fuentes,  Santuario 
271;  Federico  y  GuiUermo  Lunhart,  apart.  129;  Hnos.  Portillo  y  Co.. 
P.  Sanchez  400;  Igrnacio  F.  Sahagrun,  San  Francisco  212;  Benito  Var- 
gas, Prisciliano  Sanchez. 

VERACRUZ. 

Importers   and   Exporters. 

M.  Perroux  y  Co.,  B.  Suarez  11;  Romualdo  Ramos,  Vicar lo  6;  R. 
Sierra  y  Hn-o.,  B.  Juarez  e  Independ-encia;  Hnos.  Taracena,  Vicarlo  y 
Portal  Miranda;  Adolf o  Hegrewisch,  Morelos  7;  Miguel  Agruirre,  Zara- 
goza  49;  Felipe  Aladro.  6  de  Maiyo  7;  Alyarez  y  Co.,  5  de  Mayo  3: 
Manuel  Anitua,  Libertad  129;  Julian  Aragron  y  Sobrino.  Ex-convento 
de  San  Agustln;  Rafael  Arachaga  CebaUos,  Constituoi^n  7;  Beluna  y 
Esrada,  5  de  Mayo  66;  Francisco  Berea,  Morelos  19;  Alfonso  Brosting, 
Morelos  5;  Florencio  Burgrundes,  Independencia  21;  Calleja  Heamoso 
y  Co.,  Independencia  7;  Toma>s  Canales.  5  de  Mayo  16;  J.  C.  Cuskey, 
Constituci6n  1;  Clbet  y  Rostan,  Mo'r«los  7;  Jos6  Ccbo,  Vicarlo  11; 
Evaristo  Colina  y  Hno.,  5  de  Mayo  20;  Campaftia  Mercantll  de  Vera- 
cruz, Ind<ependencia  24;  A  Corn«jo  Ba«ines,  Arista  3;  Gulllermo  D'Ar- 
tas  y  Co.,  5  de  Mayo  38;  Hnos.,  Diaz,  Emparan  11;  M.  During  y  Co., 
Independencia  ly  M.  Lerdo;  Gomez  Allende  y  Co.,  5  de  Mayo  33;  Hnos. 
Gomez,  5  e  Mayo  29;  Raondn  Macia  y  Co.,  Constitucidn  5;  Ortega  Mar- 
tinez y  Co.,  Morelos  9;  R.  Marure  y  Co.,  5  d<e  Mayo  7;  Hnos.  Mestre, 
Emparan  16;  J.  J.  Mlguelena.  5  de  Mayo  7;  Montero  y  Roiz,  Indepen- 
dencia 22;  More  .y  Allengue,  Independencia  8:  Meyeoun  y  Rlvas,  In- 
dependencia 9;  Ramon  Rodriguez,  Lerdo  10;  Fructuoso  Saez,  Cos  23; 
GuiUermo  Santa  Cruz,  Morelos  11;  Jorge  Semp^,  Emparan  9:  J.  M. 
Valverde,  c.  B.  Juarez;  Federico  Varela,  Emparan  12;  R.  Varela  e 
hijo,  Betancourt  22;  Hnos.  Vlya.  Morelos  11;  Hnos.  Zaldo  y  Co.,  In- 
dependencia 38. 

MERIDA. 

Importers    and    Exporters. 

Tsmael  Gonzftl^z,  c.  60.  No.  524;  Emlllo  Seljo  y  Co.,  c.  65,  474; 
Manuel  Sosa.  c.  65,  461;  Agustin  Vales  e  hijos.  c.  65.  475;  Fernando 
Barbachano  Bolio,  c.  54.  516;  Anastasio  Cardefta.  c.  65.  No.  471;  Ra- 
fael Cen.  c.  65  No.  469;  Venancio  Cervera  e  hlJos  y  Co.,  c.  65,  No.  467; 
Alonso  -B.  Duarte,  c.  39.  No.  562;  Joaquin  A.  Duefias.  c.  65.  No.  526; 
Arturo  Duran  Maldonado,  Hotel  de  Ventas*.  c.  62.  No.  295;  Alonso 
Escalante  y  Co..  c.  65,  No.  494;  Joaquin  Rsi>ejo  Mendez,  o.  65,  No.  449; 
Andres  Fernandez  Montllla.  c.  56.  No.  508.  D.;  Enrique  Fernandez  Al- 
zarfz,  c.  63  No.  475;  RInaldo  Flota.  c.  56.  No.  520;  Alfredo  Ga-mboa.  c. 
66.  No.  508.  Luis  Garcia  y  Co..  r.  65.  No.  466;  Manuel  Gonzalez,  c.  68, 
No.  517;  Abelino  Monies,  c.  65.  No.  489. 


NICARAGUA. 


Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  Repuhlics, 
extends  over  an  area  of  49,200  square  miles  (127,428  square 
kilometers),  with  a  population  (estimated  on  Dec.  31 »  1914), 
of  403,540  or  12.2  per  square  mil«. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  two  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  en- 
tire  country,  it  enjoye  a  diversity  of  climate,  products,  and  soil. 
The  fertile  plateaus  are  healthful  and  pleasant,  while  the  low- 
lands  are  hot  and  tropical. 

The  proximity  of  the  two  oceans  together  with  the  moun- 
tain ranges  modifies  the  climate  of  Nicaragua.  Summer,  on  the 
Atlantic  slopes  and  in  the  hot  lands  of  the  costal  lowlands, 
begins  in  January  and  ends  in  May,  but  rain  is  more  or  less 
heavy  every  month  of  the  year.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  northeast,  and  c'bme  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic. 
Although  it  is  cool  in  the  highlands,  most  of  the  population  of 
Nicaragua  live  in  the  hot  lands. 

Managua  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  It 
lies  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Managua,  slightly  elevated  above  sea 
level,  and  has  good  natural  surroundings. 

Two  famous  cities  in  Nicaragua  history  are  Granada,  to  the 
south  of  Managua,  and  Leon  to  the  north.  Corinto,  through 
which  practicalyy  all  the  fareign  commerce  of  this  part  of  the 
Republic  flows,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Pacific,  although  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  not  for  from  the  border  of  Costa  Rica,  is  a  regular 
port  of  call  and  was  the  western  exit  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal, 
which  at  one  time  was  projected.  The  most  important  port  on 
the  east  coast  is  Bluefields,  which  is  becoming  a  center  for  a 
very  large  banana  Industry. 

On  December  31,  1917,  the  population  of  Nicaragua  was 
746,000.  At  that  time  Managua  had  a  population  of  41,538 
and  a  rural  population  of  17,462;  Leon  an  urban  population  of 
73,520  and  a  rural  population  of  17,007;  and  Granada  an  ur- 
ban population  of  21,133  and  a  rural  of  8,211. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  legislative  power,  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
went  into  effect  April  5,  1913,  is  vested  in  a  Congress  composed 
of  two  chambers;  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Congress  meets  annually  at  Managua,  the  capital,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  and  holds  45  ordinary  sessions  and  may  be  pro- 
longed for  five  more.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  extraordinary 
sessions  upon  call  of  the  Executive.    Senators  and  Deputies  are 
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elected  directly  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  the  Departments  of 
the  Republic  being  divided  into  electoral  districts,  there  being 
one  deputy  for  each  15,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  above  8,000. 
One  Deputy  and  one  Alternate  is  elected  by  each  District.  Each 
Department  elects  one  Senator  and  one  Alternate  for  each  two 
Deputies  to  which  it  is  entitled.  An  additional  Senator  is  elected 
only  if  the  number  of  Deputies  becomes  odd.  All  citizens  over 
the  age  of  21  are  entitled  to  vote,  as  are  those  over  18  years  of 
age  who  are  married,  or  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  and  the  Senate  by  thirds  every 
two  years. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Re- 
Public  and  a  Vice-President;  who  must  be  native  citizens  of 
Nicaragua,  over  30  years  of  age,  and  who  are  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  beginning  January  1 
after  their  election.    The  President  cannot  be  reelected. 

The  present  President  is  General  Emiliano  Chamorro.  The 
cabinet  of  five  ministers  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment, Justice,  Police  and  Charities,  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Pub- 
lic Credit,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Fomento 
(Promotion)    and   Public  Works. 

The  National  Congress  elected  Representative  Salvador  Cha- 
morro and  Senator  Vicente  Rapaccioli,  respectively,  first  and 
second   Designates   (Vice-Presidents). 

MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

In  Nicaragua,  gold  is  the  most  important  mineral  mined.  A 
very  small  amount  of  copper  is  produced  as  a  by-product  from 
the  smelting  of  silver  ores.  Copper  has  also  been  located  on  the 
Caribbean  coast  and  along  the  Mico  and  Escondido  of  Segovia, 
but  development  is  almost  impossible  owing  to  the  rough  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  Copper 
exists  also  in  the  Departments  of  Leon,  Zelaya,  and  Matagalpa. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Pis  Pis  and  other  districts.  In  Novem- 
ber 1914,  the  Tonopah  Mining  Co.,  a  large  American  concern, 
acquired  a  majority  of  the  $1,000,000  stock  of  the  Eden  Mining 
Co.,  controUng  9  square  miles  in  the  Pis  Pis  district.  Net  aver- 
age values  of  ore  were  reported  to  be  $13  to  $15  per  ton,  with 
mining  and  milling  costs  less  than  $6  per  ton.  The  electric 
power  is  obtained  from  the  Tunkey  Transportation  &  Power  Co., 
which  was  organized  to  acquire  and  operate  the  power  plant, 
railroad,  and  river  transportation,  the  entire  stock  of  the  latter 
company  to  be  held  by  the  Eden  Mining  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  Eden  properties,  the  Tonopah  Mining  Co. 
has  acquired  93  per  cent,  interest  in  the  Tonopah  Nicaragua  Co., 
organized  to  operate  the  Santa  Rita  mines,  located  some  30 
miles  from  the  Eklen  mines. 

A  British  company  known  as  the  Nicaragua  Development  Syn- 
dicate, incorporated  in  1900,  is  in  control  of  several  of  the  im- 
portant mining  properties  in  the  Republic,  these  comprising  the 
San  Juan  Talpaneca  mines.    The  capitalization  of  the  company 
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is  14,885  ordinary  and  21,112  10  per  cent,  cumulative  preference 
stock,  on  which  no  dividend  is  being  paid.  The  company  has 
done  considerable  development  work. 

The  Central  American  Mines  (Ltd.),  a  British  company  in- 
corporated in  1913,  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  Oroya  Leonesa 
(Ltd.),  holds  the  Leonesa,  La  Reina,  and  E&pafiola  mines.  The 
capitalization  consists  of  150,000  shares  of  5s.  par  value,  also 
35,000  6  per  cent,  debentures,  convertible  into  stock  at  par. 
The  mines  are  said  to  be  extremely  rich  and  to  offer  <excellent 
opportunities  for  extensive  development.  The  Oroya  Leonesa 
(Led.),  which  this  company  succeeded,  was  registered  In  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1910.  A  battery  of  20  stamps,  together 
with  cyanide  and  slime  plants,  are  owned. 

There  are  a  number  of  gold  properties,  more  or  less  valuable, 
some  of  which  are  producers.  There  are  also  some  silver  mines, 
but  these  are  mostly  small  and  of  little  importance.  Mining 
claims  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Republic  and  water- 
power  rights  are  readily  granted.  A  mining  claim  consists  of 
approximately  12,335  acres,  and  a  moderate  monthly  rental  Is 
payable. 

A  coal  mine  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  planta- 
tion called   Las  Marias  in   the  Department  of  Chontales. 

Philip  H.  McKinley,  an  American  engineer  has  secured  the 
right  to  carry  out  geological  studies  and  explorationes  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  in  the  Departments  of  Bluefields, 
Chontales,  and  New  B>egovia,  Comarcas  de  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
and  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  the  Districts  of  Prinzapolka, 
Rio  Grande,  and  Siquia. 

Congress  has  approved  a  contract  authorizing  George  Heinsch 
to  prospect  for  oil  and  natural  gases  in  Nicaragua  and  t6  ex. 
ploit  the  same.  Denouncements  of  oil  lands  are  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Code,  and  the 
deposits  discovered  may  be  exploited  for  90  years.  Authority  is 
given  to  establish  refineries  in  the  Republic.  The  Government 
^s  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  products  extracted  during 
the  life  of  the  concession. 

Two  asphalt  deposits  in  the  country,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  which  are  considered  very  rich,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  del  Carnicero,  and  the  otjier  on  the  coast  of  Lago  del 
Granada  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rfo  Tipitapa. 

The  United  States  firm,  "The  Gold  Mines  Co.,"  has  engaged 
20  expert  miners  from  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  exploita. 
tion  of  property  held  by  it  in  Nicaragua. 

AGRICULTURAIi    PRODUCTS. 

Coffee,  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  sugar,  bananas,  tabaco.  cot- 
ton, cacao,  corn,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
and  a  number  of  hides  are  exported  annually. 

The  Department  of  Managua  is  the  principal  seat  of  coffee 
cultivation,  having  223  ranches  or  plantations  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  29,978  manzanas  of  land,  planted  with  10,799,80a 
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coffee  trees,  which  yield  a  crop  of  67.440  quintales  of  coffee. 
A  m&nzana  is  equivalent  to  1%  acres. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  coffee  production  in  1919  would 
amount  to  300.000  quintals,  or  30,000,000  pounds,  which  quan- 
tity, if  realized,  would  exceed  that  of  1918  by  50,000  quintals,  or 
5,000,000   pounds. 

During  1917,  the  coffee  exports  from  Nicaragua  amounted  to 
18,542,246  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  11,761,607.  More  than 
60  per  cent  of  this  was  puchased  by  the  United  States;  the  re- 
mainder by  Prance,  Italy,  Spain,  in  the  order  named.  During 
1918  the  quantity  exported  was  25,266,454  pounds,  valud  at 
12,224,154.  All  of  the  1918  crop,  except  1,800  quintals,  was 
taken  by  the  United  States, 

The  European  demand  for  coffee  caused  a  decided  change 
in  the  Nicaraguan  market  during  1919  in  the  first  3  months. 
London  imported  8,915  bags  and  Havre  45,339  bags,  whereas 
only  8,723  bags  of  coffee  were  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

The  increased  pricee  helped  effectively  in  rehabilitating  many 
of  the  planters  and  produ-cers  of  the  coffee  districts,  who  suf- 
fered reverses  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  several  succeeding 
years.  Later  in  the  year,  a  drop  ocurred  in  the  coffee  market, 
but  it  has  partially  recovered  at  the  present  time. 

Production  of  sugar  during  1919  was  not  encouraging. 
Some  centrals  discovered  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane 
w-as  below  the  standard,  due  to  the  lack  of  rain  curing  the 
proper  season.  However,  it  was  estimated  that  the  production 
in  1919  would  equal  that  of  1918,  or  approximately  24,000,000 
pounds. 

In  1918,  137,281  quintals  or  13,728,167  pounds  of  sugar 
were  exported,  the  value  being  placed  at  $742,067.  Mexico  im- 
ported more  than  100,000  quintals  of  this  -crop;  Oan-ada,  20,000 
quintals;  Panama  and  other  countries,  smaller  quantities,  very 
little  being  taken  by  the  United  States. 

In  1817,  only  64,000  quintals  or  6,404,226  pounds  valued  at 
$231,796  were  exported.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States;  the  remainder  by  Canada  and  other 
countries. 

The  Government  issued  a  decree  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  scarcity  of  sugar.  Each  central  is  required  to  notify  the 
Minister  of  Finance  daily  o^  its  production,  and  no  central  or 
producer  of  sugar  ie  allowed  to  export,  or  sell  for  export,  unless 
under  license  from  the  Minister  of  Finance.  In  this  way  the 
Government  expected  to  retain  a  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the 
public  demand.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Nicaraguan  public  con- 
sumes  100,000   quintals  of  sugar  annually. 

A  sugar  mill  has  just  been  instaled  in  the  Department  of 
Rivas. 

A  Contract  was  signed  between  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Senor  Samuel  Zemurray,  by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  develop 
sugar-cane  cultivation  in  the  land  of  the  Capuzano  plantation, 
bought  or  rented  by  him.  The  privilege  is  also  granted  of  estab- 
lish  stock  farms,  cheese  factories,  butter,  and  other  factories  for 
the  utilization  of  dairy  products.    He  will  establish  also  a  steam- 
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ship  service  between  varios  ports  of  the  Republic  and  Europe; 
the  vessels  will  call  at  Playa  Grande  or  any  designated  port  of 
the  Estero  Heal  or  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

Acording  to  official  data  the  number  of  tobacco  plants  under 
cultivation  in   the  Republic   of  Nicaragua  is  9,061,706. 

The  governor  of  Carazo  reports  that  tbere  are  in  his  depart, 
ment  22,375  mam-ey  trees,  yielding  11,187.500  fruits;  29,193 
alligator  pear  trees,  producing  5,838,600  pears  per  annum;  36,- 
4  9  rose  apple  trees,  yielding  14,587,600  apples;  and  9,50 
zapote  trees  from  which  2,851,000  of  its  fruit  are  gathered  an. 
nually. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  owns  about  171,000  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  in  Nicaragua.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  holds  about 
125,000  acres  of  land. 

The  cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  has  laid  out  large  banana  plantations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rfo  Grande,  and  is  exporting  the  fruit  direct- 
ly to  the  United  States.  The  employees  of  the  Cuyamel  com- 
pany number  600,  and  with  their  families  form  the  town  of  La 
Cruz  with  over  1,000  population. 

A  national  company  has  begun  the  production  of  Peruvian 
balsam  in  the  mountains  of  Chontales. 

Corozo,  ojon,  and  cohune  nuts  are  found  in  large  quantities 
in  Nicaragua.  Ebo  (wild  Almond),  and  cedro  macho  are  found 
also,  but  to  a  less  extent.  None  of  these  are  exploited  since  trans- 
portation  facilities  are  lacking,  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
exploitation  would  be  unprofitable.  Castor  beans  grow  well  but 
are  not  cultivated,  being  found  only  in  a  semiwild  state.  Coco- 
nuts, are  produced  entirely  by  cultivation,  practically  all  are 
harvested,  and  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  normally 
marketed.  Very  little  grading  is  done,  only  the  very  small  nuts 
being  rejected,  and  all  shipments  are  made  in  bulk. 

There  are  several  thousand  mahogany  tree  stumps  near 
Bluefields  that  could  be  worked  with  profit.  They  range  usual, 
ly  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height  and  from  3  to  6  feet  indiameter, 
not  including  the  spurs.  The  spurs  are  flat  and  have  a  nearly 
unform  thickness  of  6  to  8  inches,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
tree,  -and  frequently  have  a  length  of  8  to  10  feet,  with  a  width 
of  4  to  6  feet. 

These  stumps,  and  especially  the  spurs  attached  to  them, 
have  a  very  close  and  figured  grain,  thus  making  them  by  far 
the  most  desirable  part  of  a  mahogany  tree  for  manufacturers 
of  high-class  furniture. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Government  has  granted  a  timber  concession 
to  Manuel  Gutierrez  Pena,  an  American  citizen.  The  concession 
covers  timber  and  other  lands  bounded  by  the  Coco  or  Wanks 
River  and  the  Honduran  frontier.  The  concessionaire  has  not 
only  the  right  to  cut  timber  fr  export,  but  may  also  extract  rosin 
for  shipment  abroad.    The. contract  is  for  49  years. 

The  Government  has  granted  for  a  term  of  50  years  to  Mon- 
tealegre  Seydel  the  small  Aseradores  Island,  in  the  Department 
of  Chinandega,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fine  hogs  and  other 
blooded  animals. 

The  logging   and   lumber  industry  has  been   formally  estab- 
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lished  in  the  Department  of  Carazo.  A  number  of  Managua 
merchants,  who  are  practical  lumbermen,  have  gone  into  that 
region  with  the  object  of  buying  cabinet  woods,  which  are  found 
in  that  vicinity  in  great  abundance. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Maragalpa  to  engage  in 
the  cuting  of  timber  for  export.  This  company  proposes  to  con- 
fine its  operations  to  the  exploitation  of  the  wooded  regions 
of  the  Matiguas  and  Muy  Viejo  districts,  using  the  Tuma, 
Bulbul,  Juilgua  and  other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rio  Grande 
in  transporting  the  logs  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Nioaraguan  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  (Inc.)  which  has  been 
doing  business  in  the  Republic  since  1916,  intends  to  undertake 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  a  iarg«  scale. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1919  Congress  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  adjudication  of  lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mesquite  Reserve. 

The  National  Government  signed  a  contract  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Filipino  abaca  plants  from  the  Phillipines  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  abaca  goods  and  hats. 

IXDUSTRIES. 

Under  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  on  February  25,  1919, 
currents  and  natural  waterfalls  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
power  than  25  horse  power  can  not  be  alienated.  The  executive 
power,  however,  may  lease  same  for  a  stated  consideration  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  35  years,  provided  the  lease  is  approved 
by  congress. 

Juan  Isidro  Gonzalez,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Nicara- 
gua, is  about  to  establish  a  large  sugar  plantation  and  mill  near 
Diriamba,  althugh  this  section  of  the  country  is  now  devoted  to 
coffee.  The  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Limited,  at  San  Antonio 
are  reported  to  be  grinding  1,600  to  2,000  tons  of  cane  a  day, 
with  a  net  result  of  some  4,500  quintals  daily,  1,000  men  being 
employsd. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  establish  a  brewery  in  Mana- 
gua,  with  a  capital  of  100,000  pesos.  The  brewery  will  adjoin 
the  electric  plant  factory. 

The  brewery  will  export  its  product  to  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

An  American  company  will  shortly  establish  in  Nicaragua  a 
modern  plant  for  preparing  woods  for  export. 

The  Government  recently  granted  to  a  Nicaraguan  citizen, 
a  30-year  concession  in  order  to  fish  for  tortoise  shells,  coral, 
and  mother-of-pearl  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto.  The  concessionaire  agreed  to  establish 
in  the  country  within  the  next  five  years  one  or  more  factories 
in  which  to  prepare  these  products  for  the  market. 

Two  citizens  of  Palmira  have  decided  to  establish  in  that 
place  a  model  tannery  and  saddlery  for  the  tanning  of  hides  and 
the  manufacture  of  leather  goods. 

A  Nicaraguan  citizen  has  obtained  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment exclusive  permission  to  manufacture  safety  matches  and 
sweet  chewing  gum.    The  concession  specifies  that  said  articles 
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are  to  be  made  exclusively  from  raw  materials  produced  in  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  pawder  throughout  the  country  has  been 
prohibited,  its  produ>ction  being  monopolized  by  the  Government. 

About  one-half  of  the  cattle  produced  In  Nicaragua  are 
slaughtered  and  consumed  locally.  The  remainder  are  exported, 
chiefly  overland,  to  Costa  Rica.  Although  the  cattle  industry  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  in  this  country  to  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  meat-shilling  and  packing  plant,  there  seems 
to^  be  no  hindrance  to  its  further  development  to  an  extent  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  an  enterprise  profitable. 

Cattle  are  very  cheap  in  Nicaragua,  the  price  at  the  beginning 
of  1919  ranging  from  $12  to  |15  per  head.  Beef  cattle  ready  to 
butcher,  after  being  transported  to  Bluefields,  bring  about  $25 
to  $30  per  head.  Native  cattle  are  small,  averaging  n'lt  more 
than  350  to  400  pounds,  net  weight,  dressed.  The  crossing  of 
native  breeds  with  good  imported  stock  improves  both  size  and 
quality. 

FORBIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trae  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows,  for  ten  years, 
in  American  money. 

Year  Importn  Export* 


1907  2.811.257  3.359.510 

1908  2.958,878  3,647,984 

1909  2.583.257  3.989.428 

1910  2.856.305  4.545  022 

1911  5,724.695  •  6.579,414 

1912  4.966.820  3.861.516 

1913  5.770.006  7.712,047 

1914  4.134.323  4,955.050 

1915  3.159.215  4,567,200 

1916  4.777,595  5.284.860 

1917  6,393.068  5,975,256 

1918  5.929,803  7,754.940 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows,  for  ten  years, 
amounted  to  $13,684,743,  a  gain  of  $1,316,419  as  compared 
with  -917.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $463,265  and  an 
increase  in  exports  of  $1,779,684,  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

The  chief  countries  of  export  were  United  States,  $6,412,921; 
Mexico,   $965,977;    Panama.    $90,143;    and   Canada,   $79,850. 

The  principal  articles  for  export  were:  Coffee,  $2,249,056, 
all  of  except  about  $26,000  worth,  was  exported  to  the  United 
States;  cabinet  woods.  $1,431,640,  nearly  all  to  the  United 
States.  The  chief  cabinet  wood  was  mahogany,  accounting  for 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Cedar,  guayacan, 
and  genizara  accounted  for  nearly  all  the  remainder.  Gold, 
$1,245,484,  in  bars,  amalgams,  concentrates,  preeipitates,  etc., 
the  total  to  the  United  States.  Sugar.  $742,077,  of  which  $642,- 
871  to  Mexico,  nearly  $80,000  to  Canada  and  about  $19,000  to 
Panama.  Bananas,  $535,042,  all  to  the  United  States.  Hides 
and  skins,  $316,332,  all,  except  less  tran  $100,  to  the  United 
iStates. 
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Ther  was  an  Increase  in  the  value  of  coffee  exported  of  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year; 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  cabinet  woods,  of  over  $125,000;  in 
gold,  of  $320,000;  and  in  sugar,  of  over  $500,000.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  hides  and  skins  exported,  of  over 
$206,000. 

The  exports  of  Mexico,  amounting  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  in  1918,  was  entirely  a  new  trade,  and  was  due  to  the 
export  of  sugar,  beans,  corn,  and  lard.  The  export  of  corn  to 
Mexico  amounted  to  $208,969. 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were:  United  States,  $4,- 
630,457;  United  Kingdom,  $596,809;  France,  $154,324;  Chile, 
$139,789;  and  Panama,  $138,559. 

The  principal  imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  $1,580,037,  the 
chief  items  of  which  were  piece  goods,  $1,069,814;  of  which 
$580,694  from  the  United  States,  $165,558  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  ready.made  clothing,  $72,982,  practically  all  from  the 
United  States;  and  thread  $62,708,  about  two-thirds  from  the 
United.  Kingdom  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  other  items  under  cotton  goods,  $180,192  from 
the  United  i&tates  and  $55,733  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Man- 
ufacturers of  iron  and  steel,  $709,990,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
fiom  the  United  States.  Wheat  flour,  $356,705,  of  which  $139,- 
789  from  Chile,  $138,559  from  Panama,  and  $62,727  from  the 
United  States.  The  flour  imports  from  Chile  and  Panama,  the 
latter  a  transit  trade,  represent  the  total  imports  from  these  two 
countries.  Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures,  $368,356,  con. 
slsting  of  leather,  $213,194,  and  boots  and  shoes,  $180,144,  all 
of  which,  except  less  than  $1,000,  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  Nicaraguan  products  imported  by  the  United  States  in 
1918,  were  as  follows: 

Animals.    Includizii?    fowls.    $2,494. 

Chemicals:  Gums-Chicle,  $2,015;  Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude>  $26,926: 
Coff«e.  $2,129,092;  Copper,  old  and  clipplngrs.  $6,906;  Cotton,  unmanu- 
factured. $9,2^9. 

Fish:  Shrimps,  and  other  shellfish  and  turtles.  $1,049;  Fruits 
and   nute.    $346,472. 

Hides   and    skins    (except    fur   skins),   raw    or    uncured,    $523,816. 

India   rubber,   crude.    $111,199. 

Minerals,    crude,    $15,029. 

Sug^ar-can«.    $88,997;    Spongres.    $23. 

Vegretables:    Beans    and    lentils.    $10,703. 

Wood,  and  manufacturers  of.   $1,186  462. 

The  American  goods  imported  by  Nicaragua  in  1918,  were 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  implements.  $22,473;  Athletic  and  .spo-rtlngr  goods. 
$1,386. 

Blacking  (Including:  shoe  paste,  etc.).  $5,069;  Bra«s.  and  manu- 
facturers of,  $18,677;  Breadstuff s.  $198,805;  Brooms.  $6,271;  Brushes 
$3,754;    Buttons,    and  parts   of,    $3,858. 

Candies.  $40,119;  Cars,  au'tomobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $47,919: 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of.  $9,293;  Cement,  hydraulic.  $26,774; 
<Chemical«.  drugfs.  dyes,  and  medicines,  $239,329;  Coal  and  coke. 
$17,927;  Coffee,  $7,780;  Confectionery,  $8,974;  Copper,  manufactures 
(»f.   $17,318:   Cotton,    manufactures   of.    $1.00^  ^o*^ 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $8,020;  Electrical  machinery, 
appliances,    and    instrument.*?,    $43,157;    Explosives.    $71,880. 
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Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  82.756;  Fish,  $31,374 :  Fla- 
voring extract*  and  fruit  Juices,  $4,508;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $20,273; 
Furniture  of  metal,   $3,624;   Furs  and  fur  skins.   $24. 

Glass  and   g^lassH-are,    $20,855;    Greave,    $12,603. 

Hats   and   materials  for,    $22,267. 

India  rubber,  inanufactureii  of,  $29,650;  Instruments,  and  aixpa- 
ratus  for  scientific  purposes,   $3,505;  Iron  and  steel.  662,904. 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  etc.  (except  electric),  $17,237;  Lead,  and 
manufactures   of,    $2,310;   Leather,    $304,629;   Lime,    4.717. 

Matches,  $8,717;  Meat  and  dainy  products,  $100,563;  Motor  boats, 
$3,750;    Musical  instruments  and  parts   of,    $8,576. 

Naval   stores,   $.384;   Notions,   not   elsewhere  specified,    $6,674. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  $5,832;  Oils,  $388,904. 
Paints,  pigrments,  colors,  and  varnishes.  $31,180;  Paper,  $79,281; 
Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $4,220;  Pencils  except  slate)  and  'pencU 
leads.  $3,036;  Perfumeriies,  cosmeticsi  letc  $27,360  Pho|iog<raphs. 
Kraphophones.  etc.,  and  records,  and  materials  for,  $3,940:  Photo- 
graphic goods,  $3,903:  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  jewelry), 
3  527. 

Roofing:    felt   and   similar    material,    $2,777. 

Salt.  $8,327;  Shoe  findings.  $8,267;  Silk,  manufactures  of,  $11,490; 
Soap,  72.208;  Spices,  $2,198:  Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other 
beverages,  $67,027;  Stone,  and  manufactuires  of.  2.551;  Straw  and 
palm  leaf,  and  manufactures  of.  $41*1;  tSugar  and  molas»ses,  $4,884; 
Surgical    appliances    (not    including    instruments),    $7,106. 

Tobacco,    $27,667;    Toys,    $4,806. 

Vegetables,   $82,248. 

Wax.  manufactures  of,  $1,671;  Wood,  $72,757;  Wool,  manufac- 
tures of,  $17,117. 

Zinc,  $33,875. 

CUSTOM   REGULATIONS, 

Six  copies  of  consular  invoices  in  Spanish  are  required  for 
shipments  to  Nicaragua.  They  must  give  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
port  of  destination,  consignee,  country  of  origin,  date  of  ship- 
ment, signature  of  shipper,  number  of  bales,  cases,  barrels,  bund- 
les, etc..  that  contain  the  merchandise,  also  mark  and  number 
used  to  designate  each  package,  its  gross  and  net  weight,  name 
and  component  material  of  merchandise  specified,  and  value  of 
articles.  Erasures  of  all  kinds,  vague  and  ambiguous  declara- 
tions,  or  writing  between  lines  are  not  allowed.  The  original 
bills  of  lading  and  one  copy  of  each  must  be  presented  to  the  con. 
sul  for  certification.  Eaich  package  must  bear  a  mark  and  num- 
ber and  separate  consular  invoices  are  required  for  each  mark 
even  when  shipped  to  the  same  consignee.  When  merchandise 
subject  to  different  tariff  classification  Is  shipped  In  one  contain- 
er,  each  class  must  be  packed  or  wrapped  separately  so  that  its 
respective  weights  may  be  compared  with  that  declared  in  the 
invoice. 

Certain  articles,  Including  dry  wins,  quinine,  certain  dried  and 
preserved  fruits,  leather,  shoe  materials,  surgical  instruments, 
etc.,  which  are  admitted  from  t^ie  United  States  and  <*ertaln  other 
preferred  countries  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
duties,  require  a  certificate  of  origin,  made  out  in  Spanish,  and 
it  may  be  issued  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  place  of  shipment, 
by  a  custom  or  other  responsible  official.  The  declaration  must 
be  legalized  by  the  consul.  Fees  for  the  certification  of  con. 
sular  invoices  are  collected  from  the  consignee  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  port  of  entry  in  Nicaragua;  fees  for  certification  for 
bills  of  lading  must  be  paid  by  the  shipper  at  the  original  port 
of  shipment. 
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Nicaragua  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United  States: 
Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Md.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Sacramento,  Cal.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  time  allowed  after  arrival  by  the  customliouse  for  mak- 
ing the  entry  of  goods  is  15  days.  If  the  entry  is  not  made  with- 
in the  limited  time  a  fine  is  imposed  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
duty,  if  the  goods  are  dutiable;  if  not  dutiable,  the  fine  imposed 
is  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  delivery 
will  not  be  made  to  him.  Usually  the  goods  are  held  for  six 
months  by  the  customhouse,  after  which,  under  the  law,  they 
may  be  sold  at  public  auction.  But  if  the  consignee  presents  all 
necessary  documents  and  pays  all  charges  accruing  before  the 
time  of  sale  at  public  auction,  he  may  take  delivery  of  the  goods. 

The  expenses  and  charges  incident  to  storage  by  the  custom- 
house  are  as  follows:  For  each  100  kilos  or  fraction  thereof,  ^ 
per  cent,  per  day  for  the  first  30  days;  for  the  second  month, 
1  per  cent,  per  day;  for  the  third,  and  fourth  months,  1%  cents 
per  day;  and  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  months,  2^  cents  per  day 
for  each  100  kilos  or  fraction  thereof. 

All  goods  are  stored  in  the  customs  warehouse  till  the  duties 
are  paid  and  entry  made.  In  case  goods  are  stored  in  private 
warehouses  after  entry  is  made,  the  premium  varies  from  1  ^ 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The  insurance  and  storage  charges  in 
such  cases  are  agreed  upon  by  the  interested  parties. 

Goods  imported  at  Corinto  are  assessed  with  wharfage  charge 
at  $1.60  per  ton.    This  includes  drayage. 

In  the  event  of  the  gods  arriving  before  related  documents, 
if  the  manifest  shows  to  wliom  the  goods  are  consigned,  the  con- 
signee  is  allowed  under  sufficient  bond  to  file  entry  and  take 
delivery  of  the  goods,  after  making  a  written  promise  on  the  face 
of  the  entry  to  produce  the  bill  of  lading  and  consular  invoice, 
three  months  from  any  part  of  North  or  South  America  and  five 
months  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  time  to  produce 
these  documents  may,  under  unusual  circumstances,  be  extended 
by  the  collecter  general  of  customs  of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  absence  of  documents,  if  the  manifest  does  not  show 
to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  the  agents  of  the  vessel  on 
whir'h  the  goods  are  imported  may  have  them  placed  in  bond 
pending  receipt  of  documents;  but  such  agents  can  not 
take  delivery  of  the  goods.  Or  the  agents  of  the  vessel  may  make 
written  request  to  the  collecter  of  customs  that  the  person  claim- 
ing the  goods  be  allowed  to  place  them  in  bond,  which  request 
is  granted  if  the  person  in  question  has  the  necessary  bonds  on 
file. 

If  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  eventually  produced  the  consignee 
is  required  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  If 
the  consular  invoice,  when  such  la  required,  is  not  produced  a 
fine  of  |1  is  imposed  in  addition  to  a  fine  equivalent  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  duties,  if  the  goods  are  dutiable.  If  the  goods  are 
not  dutiable,  then  the  fine  is  |1  in  addition  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  goods. 

A  consular  invoice  is  required  for  goods  regularly  imported 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  if  they  are  valued  at  $50  or  over.     In  ad- 
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dition  to  bills  of  lading  and  consular  invoice  certificates  of  origin 
are  required  in  connection  with  any  shipments  upon  which  rebates^ 
are  allowed. 

Examination  of  imported  goods  by  the  drawee  is  permitted 
in  a  limited  way.  If  ^e  has  the  necessary  documents,  the  customs 
authorities,  being  satisfied  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  goods 
will  permit  him  to  examine  at  least  one  package. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  consignee  to  obtain  possession  of  goods 
without  bills  of  lading,  whether  the  bills  of  lading  are  made  out 
"to  order,"  or  to  his  order.  In  order  that  the  shipper  may  have 
absolute  control  of  the  goods  of  the  bill  of  lading  should  be 
made  out  "to  order"  with  the  necessary  instructions  to  agents 
or  banks  in  this  country. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  facilitate  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  has  been  shown  in  many  ways  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Among  the  •  measures  tending  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  has  been  the 
adoption  by  Nicaragua  of  a  bilLof-ladlng  law  patterned  on  that 
in  force  in  the  United  States.  Nicaragua  has  also  been  the  first 
country  to  adopt  the  uniform  consular  invoice  recommended  by 
the  International  High  Commission. 

The  Government  issued  recently  new  regulations  for  interior 
shipping  on  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Republic.  The  right  to  op- 
erate shipping  lines  will  be  given  only  to  vessels  under  the  Nica- 
raguan  flag,  or  to  such  others  as  permitted  by  international 
treaties  or  contracts  with  the  Government.  The  regulations  also 
call  for  the  organization  of  a  body  of  merchant  marine  in  the 
principal  ports  of  the  national  lakes  and  rivers. 

FINANCE. 

The  finances  of  Nicaragua  have  not  been  In  god  shape  for 
long  time.  The  revenues  declined  since  1912,  when  they  reached 
a  maximum  of  over  four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  In  1910,  the 
expenditures  exceeded  the  revenue  by  nearly  three  million  dol- 
lars on  account  of  the  revolution  which  ocurred  in  the  previous 
year.  The  expenditures  were  gradually  reduced,  and  in  1915, 
owing  to  the  financial  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  the 
national  budget  has  been  balanced. 

The  Budget  for  1978  and  the  Supplementary  Estimates  ap- 
proved by  Congress  on  the  6th  June,  1918,  were  as  follows,  in 
Nioaraguan  money: —  Estimated  Revenue: —  Liquor  Revenue, 
480,000  Cordobas,  Tobacco  Revenue,  265,000  Cordobas,  Slaughter 
Tax,  120.000  Cordobas,  Stamps  and  Stamped  Paper,  44,000  Cor- 
dobas, Telegraph  and  Telephone  Receipts,  53,000  Cordobas,  Post 
Office  Receipts,  28,000  Cordobas,  iState  Monopolies,  16,000  Cor- 
dobas, Tax  and  Transfer  of  Property,  4,000  Cordobas,  National 
Lands,  14.000  Cordobas,  Sundry  Minor  Receipts,  18,000  Cordobas, 
Customs  Revenue  850,000  Cordobas,  Direct  Tax  on  Capital,  473,- 
«50  Cordobas.    Total,  2,385,930.  . 

Estimated  Expenditure: — Legislative  Power,  28.633  Cordo- 
bas, Pepartment  of  Government,  99,960  Cordobas,  Police,  221,844 
Cordobas,  Justice  of  Public  Charities,  46,451  Cordobas,  War  and 
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Marine.  177.137  Cordobas,  Finance  and  Pablk  Credit.  779.979 
Cordobae.  Internal  Deyelopment  and  Public  Works,  238.998  Cor- 
dobas. Foreign  Affairs.  69,139  Cordobas.  Public  Instruction  149.- 
040  Cordobas.  Judicial  Power  86.653  Cordobas.  Additional  Cred- 
it  at  26,666.66  per  month  320.000  Cordobas,  Total  2,217.834. 

The  anticipated  surplus  of  586.096  cordobas  was  to  be  applied 
preferentially  to  cover  the  deficit  of  418,000  cordobas,  which 
appeared  in  the  Budget  approved  in  December.  1917.  and  the 
balance  as  follows:  25  per  cent,  to  the  amortisation  of  the  1909 
Loan  Consolidation  Certificates;  25  per  cent,  to  the  payment  of 
the  1913  Treasury  Cedulas  and,  when  all  these  were  cancelled, 
to  the  1917  Deferred  Treasury  Cedulaa;  50  per  cent,  to  the  serv- 
ice  of  the  Guaranteed  Customs  Bonds;  and  any  surplus  then  in 
hand  to  Public  Works. 

On  January  2,  1919,  the  President  approved  the  national 
budget  by  congress.  The  budget  for  1919  was  identical  with  that 
passed  December  15,  1917,  with  the  additional  clause  of  June  12. 
1918.  congress  reserving  the  right  to  make  su-ch  modifications 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Under  a  decree  of  March  3,  1919  congress  enacted  a  law 
prescribing  that  the  fiscal  year  be  from  July  1  to  June  30.  in- 
clusive, and  authorizing  the  President  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  &  W.  Selxgman  &  Co., 
the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  following  changes 
in  the  financial  plan:  That  a  copy  of  the  budget  be  delivered  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  on  or  before  June  l  of  each  year, 
and  that  the  surplus  be  determined  once  only  by  reason  of  this 
change,  within  a  month  from  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Said 
decree  also  provided  that  the  expense  budget  of  January  2,  1919 
would  continue  in  force  until  December  31,  1919. 

For  the  months  of  May  and  June  1919  the  National  Tax  rev- 
enue was  344,042  cordobas.  of  which  109.307  cordobas  were  col- 
lected  in  May  and  234,735  in  June. 

According  to  figures  of  the  collector  general  of  customs  and 
direct  taxes  the  revenue  from  the  additional  tax  of  12^^  per 
cent,  on  imports  in  1919  amounted  to  90,000  cordobas  and  the 
revenue  from  the  direct  tax  on  capital  to  70,000  cordobas. 

Mr.  Martin  Benard  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  as  financial  agent 
from  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  The  chief  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion was  to  negotiate  with  the  banking  firm  of  Brown  Bros.  & 
Seligman  for  the  purchase  of  the  51  shares  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  bonds  held  by  the  firm.  The  agent  also  was  author- 
ized  to  make  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Railroad. 

DEBT. 

The  Foreign  debt  of  Nicaragua  in  January  1919,  was  as  fol- 
lows; in  sterling  pounds: 

Nicaragua  Sterling  Loan  of  1909 — ^Authorized  amount,  1,120.- 
040;  Six  per  cent.  Funding  Certificates  issuable  in  respect  of 
Coupons  due  July.  1917,  to  January,  1920,  inclusive,  117.604; 
Total   1.237,644.  . 
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On  August  5,  1914.  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States,  involving  the  payment  by  the  latter  to  the 
former  of  $3,000,000  Gold  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty. 

In  November,  1914,  owing  to  the  falling-off  in  the  Customs 
Receipts,  a  Law  was  passed  suspending  remittances  for  the  Serv- 
ice  of  the  'Sterling  Loan  of  1909  for  four  months,  and  extending 
for  one  year  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  Sinking  Fud  due 
Ist  January,  1915.  As,  however,  the  Revenues  showed  no  Im- 
provement, a  second  Law  was  passed  on  6th  March,  1915,  ap- 
proving an  Agreement  dated  11th  February,  between  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  New  York  Bankers,  which  provided  for  the  extension 
of  the  suspension  of  remittances  until  1st  July,  1915,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Treaty  of 
August,  1914.  This  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  as  far 
as  the  partial  payment  of  the  Coupon  was  concerned;  but  the 
Government  finding  itself  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  cotinu- 
anoe  of  adverse  conditions,  to  resume  payments  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1915,  a  Presidential  Resolution  was  published  in  August  approv- 
ing a  further  Agrement  with  the  New  York  Bankers  on  16th 
July,  1916,  provinding  that  the  unpaid  balance  (one  fifth)  of 
the  January,  1915,  Coupon  should  be  paid  by  the  end  of  that 
year,  with  interest  thereon  at  6  per  oent.,  and  that  should  Nica- 
ragua receive  from  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  pending 
between  them  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  the  whole  interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  arrears,  with  interest  on  the  former  at  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  should  be  paid  thereout. 

The  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  one-fifth 
of  the  January,  1915,  Coupon  was  duly  carried  out. 

The  Treaty  of  5th  August,  1914,  was  finally  ratified  on  22nd 
June,  1916,  but  owing  to  further  negotiaitione  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  the  treaty  money  was  nt  paid  over  to 
Nicaragua. 

A  settlement  of  the  Debt  was  arrived  at  under  an  Agreement 
dated  20th  October,  which  was  approved  by  Congress  on  15th 
•November,  1917.  The  principal  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
(which  before  execution  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment) were  as  follows: —  The  payment  in  cash,  at  their  full 
face  value,  of  the  four  Coupons  due  July,  1915,  to  January  1817, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  their  respective  due 
dates  to  1st  January,  1917;  The  Payment  in  cash  of  the  whole 
of  the  arrears  of  Sinking  Fund  up  to  Is  January,  1917;  The 
six  (Coupons  due  July,  1917,  to  January,  1920,  to  be  paid  as  foL 
lows:  The  first  two  at  25  per  cent,  in  cash;  the  second  two  at 
30  per  cent,  in  cash;  and  the  third  two  at  35  per  cent,  in  cash; 
the  balance  in  each  case  being  payable  in  Funding  Certificates; 
The  Funding  Certificates  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  to  be 
payable  five  years,  or  earlier,  from  the  dates  of  the  Coupons  in 
respect  of  hich  they  are  issued;  25  per  cent.- of  the  surplus  rev- 
enues of  the  Republic,  after  providing  for  the  Government's  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  to  exceed  1,460,000  cordobas  ($1,400,000 
gold)  per  annum  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  Funding 
Certificates  and,  after  all  such  Certificates  have  been  retire,  to 
the  payment  of  any  arrears  of  the  Sinking  Fund  on  the  1909 
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Bonds;  Except  as  abore  prOTided,  the  Sinking  Fund  on  the  1909 
Bonds  to  he  suspended  ontil  1st  January,  1920;  After  Is  January 
1920,  the  full  service  of  the  Debt  to  be  resumed  in  accordance 
with  the  Agreement  of  1912.  (For  full  details  of  the  plan  for 
the  financial  reorganization  of  Nicaragua  see  "Latin  American 
Tear  Book"  for  1919.  pages  457  to  461). 

The  memorandum  published  by  the  office  of  the  general 
customs  collection  for  the  period  from  January  i  to  December  31, 
1918,  giTes  the  following  data  concerning  the  settlement  of  the 
internal  debt:  The  internal  and  ether  floating  debts  hare  occa. 
sioned  many  difficulties  for  the  Republic  since  1910,  prevent ing 
the  establishment  of  financial  matters  upon  a  firm  basis  and 
threatening  serious  crisis  from  which  the  GoYemment  has  not 
ben  able  to  extricate  itself  unaided.  The  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  these  debts,  paying  part  in  coin  and  the  remainder  in  long- 
term  interest-bearing  bonds,  prepared  in  1916  by  the  collector 
general  of  the  customs,  has  been  put  into  effect.  The  total  of 
these  debts  was  12,884,556  cordobas  and  was  reduced  by  the 
commission  of  publfc  credit  to  5,227,536  cordobas,  eliminating 
the  excessive  Interest  and  arranging  payments  in  relation  to  the 
nominal  value  of  the  claims.  During  the  year  1918  there  were 
back  payments  cancelled  to  the  amount  of  1,427,536  cordobas,  of 
which  334,840  crdobas  were  contributed  by  the  funds  from  the 
canal  conventinon,  and  1,092,695  cordobas  were  supplied  by  the 
director  general  of  the  customs  from  the  funds  saved  during 
1916  and  1917  for  the  external  debt  of  the  Republic,  as  the  for. 
eign  indebtedness  was  paid  with  funds  supplied  by  the  canal 
convention  according  to  the  finaneial  program.  For  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  floating  debts  3,800,000  cordobas  in  guaranteed 
customs  bonds  were  authorized,  practically  all  of  which  have  been 
issued  and  recognized  by  the  high  commission  in  charge  of  the 
matter. 

Payments  made  out  of  the  surplus  from  the  budget  of  1918, 
were  as  follows:  75  per  cent,  of  the  coupons  due  July  1,  1917, 
102.108  cordobas;  75  per  cent,  of  the  coupons  due  January  1, 
1918,  102,108;  70  per  cent,  of  the  coupons  due  January  1.  1919, 
95,300.  The  total  of  this  interest  thus  extended  was  reduced 
consequently  to  260,000  cordobas.  Deducting  the  payments  made 
shortly  after  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  from  the  funds  from  the 
surplus  of  revenues  before  mentioned,  and  applied  to  the  certifi- 
cates of  consolidation,  treasury  certificates,  and  guaranteed  cus- 
toms bonds  up  to  the  beginning  of  1919  the  debt  of  Nicaragua 
was  reduced  as  follows:  Bonds  of  1909,  sealed,  1,119,060  pounds, 
or  5,445,905  cordobas;  bonds  of  1909,  not  sealed,  930  pounds,  or 
4,769  cordobas;  bonds  of  1909,  certificates  of  consolidation, 
260,096  cordobas;  treasury  certificates  of  1917,  138,118  cordo- 
bas; guaranteed  customs  bonds,  762.350  cordobas;  bonds  of 
1904,  30,000  cordobas;  emergency  issue  of  cordobas  (not  re. 
deemed),  149,440  cordobas;   total  10,054,665  cordobas. 

The  government  has  undertaken  negotiation  for  loans  with 
private  parties  or  corporations  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities  in  Nicaragua,  under  whatever  terms 
and  conditions  he  may  deem  advisable  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purpose. 
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BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in  Nicaragua: 

Anglo-Central  American  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd.  Established  in 
1914.  Head  office,  Pinners  Hall.  Austin  Friars.  London,  E.  C 
Branches   in    Paris    and    Managrua.      Capital,    $276,500. 

Commercial    Bank   of    Spanish    America.     Managua. 

Banco   Comercial   de  Nicaragua,   Managua. 

London  Bank  of  Central  America,  Ltd.  Established  in  1888  In 
ManajETua    under   -t'he    name    of    Banco    de    Nicaragua.     Registered    In 

London   in    1893.    Capital    $137,830.  ^,.  ^    ,      .         ,^,o        r.       *   i 

National    Bank    of    Nicaragua.       Established      In      1912.       Capital 

$100,000. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  as  ?.  rule,  are  financed  by  drafts 
drawn  against  the  importer.  The  draft  is  generally  sold  to  the 
local  bank,  with  which  the  importer  has  previously  arranged  for 
credit.  This  arrangement  for  credit  is  usually  made  in  the 
United  iStates.  Only  dollar  exchange  is  handled.  Drafts  are  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  credit  arranged  for.  The  common  usance 
is  30,  60,  and  90  days.  The  most  common  way  of  obtaining  ready 
money  is  by  discounting  at  the  hank,  but  sometimes  drafts  are 
sold  to  local  merchants.  The  bank's  rate  of  ex-change  is  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent,  far  buying  and  1  per  cent,  for  selling,  and  its  dis- 
count on  time  drafts  is  regulated  by  the  local  rate  of  interest 
for  short- time  loans;  this  seldom  varies  from  1  per  cent,  per 
month.  Drafts  on  N€w  York  would  require  eight  days'  actual 
time  in  transit  and  a  draft  on  San  Francisco  would  require  at 
least  10  days'  time  for  transit. 

The  common  usance  of  bills  of  exchange  is  30  days;  in  some 
instances  60  to  90  days.  AH  bills  are  negotiated  directly.  Ex- 
change rates  are  quoted  at  so  many  cordobas  for  each  pound 
sterling,  or  $100,  etc.  These  bills  are  customarily  domiciled  in 
New  York,  San  Franci«co,  London,  and  Paris. 

eJable  advices  from  New  York  to  the  local  banks  keep  them 
posted  on  the  daily  fluctuations  of  exchange  rates  in  the  principal 
financial  centers  of  the  world. 

Exchange  tables  are  not  necessary,  for  American  money  Is 
legal  tender,  and  the  cordoba  is  maintained  at  par  with  the 
American  dollar. 

Local  banks  receive  quotations  of  discount  rates  regularly 
from  New  York,  but  "forward"  rates  of  New  York  discount  are 
not  quoted. 

The  margin  of  profit  usually  calculated  in  the  purchase  of 
Mrst-class  cromercial  bills  is  dependent  upon  circumstances.  The 
base  for  such  calculations  is  the  local  rate. 

In  the  import  trade,  the  commission  for  collecting  clean  bills 
of  exchange,  is  at  least  l  per  cent,  in  the  cities  of  Managua, 
Leon,  and  Granada,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  cents;  else- 
where  in  Nicaragua  the  commission  is  1%  per  cent.,  and  the 
minimum,   50  cents. 

When  collections  are  returned  unpaid  or  unaccepted  the  rates 
are  one-half  of  the  above-mentioned  rates  with  the  minimum  as 
stated.  Such  rates  include  postage  charges.  The  commission  for 
obtaining  acceptance,  if  the  bill  is  not  to  be  left  with  the  local 
bank  for  collection,  is  one-half  of  the  tariff  charges. 
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Ordinarily,  local  banks  do  not  assume  responsibility,  or  guar- 
antee  payment  of  drafts  accepted  by  approved  firms.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  importer  has  arrangements 
with  the  banks.  For  the  convenience  of  clients  local  banks  have 
what  they  term,  ('Importation  Departments;"  but  consignments 
are  not  recommended  until  after  consultation  as  to  whethev  the 
class  of  goods  is  suitable  for  the  country.  The  sales  comimission 
is  generally  2%  per  cent.    ' 

Locar banks  do  not  encourage  the  sending  to  them  of  parcels 
to  be  delivered  to  consignees.  It  entails  too  much  work,  and  in 
such  cases  the  banks  have  to  advance  funds  for  customs  pur- 
poses, etc.  The  amounts  involved  are  generally  so  small  that 
they  do  no  care  to  undertake  business  of  that  class.  Banks  rec- 
ommend  that  parcels  be  sent  against  "cash  with  order."  The 
importer  then  has  to  pay  the  duties  and  taKe  delivery. 

There  are  no  bill  stamps  or  charges  for  clean  and  documen- 
tary items  drawn  on  Nicaragua,  or  on  checks  remitted  in  payment 
of  foreign  collections. 

Protest  of  bills  of  exchange  and  drafts  in  Nicaragua  Is  very 
rare.  Generally  it  is  expensive,  depending  upon  the  amount  in- 
volved, and  little  is  to  gained  by  undertaking  such  a  measure. 
Banks  recommend  it  only  in  rare  cases.  In  the  event  of  a  bill 
being  paid  after  protest  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  charges  may 
be  collected  from  the  drawee. 

Generally  there  is  difficulty  and  annoyance  when  bill  of  ex- 
change are  marked  "with  all  collection  and  banking  charges." 
Bankers  of  Nicaragua  strongly  recommend  that  these  items  be 
included  by  the  shipper  in  his  invoice,  and  draft  upon  the  im. 
porter  here  be  made  out  for  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  in- 
voice. 

BANKING  HOLIDAYS. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day — January  6,  Epiphany — March  25, 
Annunciation — April  1,  Holy  Thursday — April  2,  Good  Friday — 
April  3,  Holy  Saturday — May  13,  Ascension  Day — June  3,  Corpus 
Christ! — June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — July  4,  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  (newly  added) — August 
15,  Independence  of  Central  America — October  12,  Columbus  or 
Discovery  Day — November  1,  All  Saints'  Day — December  25, 
Christmas  Day. 

MONEY. 

Prior  to  1913  the  unit  of  value  in  Nicaragua  was  the  sol  of 
Peru.  Nicaragua  Itself  minted  no  coin  of  a  larger  denomination 
than  a  peseta  ($0.20),  but  the  monetary  unit  of  practically  every 
Latin-American  country  circulated  there. 

With  the  gold  standard  provided  for  under  the  act  of  March 
20,  1912.  the  new  monetary  system  went  into  effect  March  24. 
1913.  The  new  unit  of  value  is  the  gold  "C6rdoba",  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness  as  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States. 

The  cdrdoba  looks  very  much  like  any  one  of  the  many  other 
silver  coins  which  the  country  was  used  to,  and  to  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  population  it  has  little  or  no  more  purchasing  power. 
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The  same  is  true  when  the  American  manufacturer  undertakes 
to  purchase  raw  material  in  Nicaragua. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  the  money  in  circulation  in  the 
Republic  amounted  to  2,960,000  cordobas.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  the  guarantee  fund  on  deposit  in  Naw  York  on  the  date 
mentioned  was  $1,3000,000. 

TRANSPORTATIOX. 

The  only  line  operating  in  the  Republic  is  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Nicaragua.  It  covers  a  comparatively  small  district  in 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  Republic  and  totals  a  length 
of  171  miles;  with  its  several  branches.  It  extends,  starting  from 
the  port  of  Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion for  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  to  the  city  of  Chinandega, 
and  thence  southeastwardly  to  Leon,  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada, 
and  Diriamba.  About  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this 
railroad  penetrates  one  of  the  chief  coffee-  growing  regions. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Rio  Grande  there  are  20 
miles  of  private  railways,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua there  are  3  miles  of  private  steam  tramways. 

Construction  h-as  been  completed  on  11  kilometers  of  the 
Northern  Highroad  connecting  Puerto  Diaz  with  the  gold  section 
of  Juigalpa.  In  conection  with  this  road  the  dock  of  Puerto  Diaz, 
which  wil  be  the  largest  in  Nicaragua,  is  being  constructed. 

The  National  Government  signed  a  contract  with  D.  S.  Wues- 
cher,  the  representative  of  the  Wawa  Commercial  Co.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  which,  from  a  point  on  the  Cucalaya 
River,  follows  the  course  of  the  Bambana  and  Oconkues  Rivers 
and  terminates  in  the  Pis  Pis  mining  region.  The  total  length 
of  the  projected  Inie  is  75  miles,  but  since  40  have  already  been 
constructed,  only  35  remain  for  the  company  to  complete.  The 
Cucalaya  River  is  navigable  for  10  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the 
point  from  which  the  railroad  will  depart,  and  from  Pis  Pis  to 
the  Atlantic  cmmunicatlon  is  made  comparatively  easy  because 
the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  great  draft  as  far  as  the  min- 
ing territory.  The  concessions  which  the  Government  is  making 
to  the  company  include  the  cession  of  the  40  miles  of  railway 
already  constructed,  a  strip  of  land  both  sides  of  the  track,  and 
500  hectares  of  undeveloped  land  for  every  1 2 0,000  which  the 
company  invests  in  the  work. 

Official  data  show  that  the  length  of  the  telegraph  system  of 
Nicaragua  is  3,637  miles,  and  that  there  are  130  telegraph  offi- 
ces in  operation.  There  are  806  miles  of  telephone  wires  and 
JO  stations  of  that  service  in  the  Republic. 

The  director  general  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  has 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  telephone  and  telegraph  line  from 
Managua  to  Matagal  via  Boaco. 

Managua,  the  capital,  Leon,  Granada,  Corinto,  Chinandega, 
and  a  few  other  places  have  electric  lighting  systems. 

The  Leon-Ma tagalpa  automobile  highway  was  opened  to  the 
public  the  middle  of  April,  1919. 

Automobile  stage  service  between  Diriamba  and  the  port 
La  Boquita,  a  popular  bathing  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua, has  been  established. 
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The  Department  of  Fomento  has  authorized  the  expeniie  of 
$5,000  for  the  completion  of  the  highways  now  being  construct- 
ed, chietly  trom  Managua  to  Matagalpa  and  from  Port  Diaz  to 
Bluefields,  both  of  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

The  President  has  ordered  the  construction  of  two  roads, 
one  connecting  Managua  with  the  sea,  passing  through  6anta 
Ana,  and  the  other  to  the  coffee  zone  of  La  Ouchilla  in  order  to 
transport  the  coffee  cultivated  in  that  region. 

The  work  on  the  construction  of  the  highway  between  the 
Great  Lake  of  Nicaragua  an  Bluefields  has  been  begun.  The 
first  section,  the  work  of  the  Government,  will  go  direct  from 
the  lake  to  .the  above-mentioned  port;  the  second  section,  which 
belongs  to  the  Bluefields  Fruit  Steamship  Co.,  will  lead  to  the 
main  establishment  on  the  large  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
pantations  owned  by  the  company. 

The  building  of  a  wagon  road  26  leagues  in  length  between 
Ocotal,  capital  of  the  Department,  and  San  Juan  de  Limay,  has 
been  announced. 

The  minister  of  Industry  has  contracted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  National  Palace  in  Managua  and  the  decoration  of  the 
salons  of  the  national  congress,  both  works  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1920. 

FORl^IGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Nicaragua  has  thus 
far  not  ben  large.  Great  Britain,  holding  probably  more  than 
1.000,000  of  the  Government  loan  and  a  number  of  mining  prop, 
erties.  has  perhaps  the  largest  interests  in  the  field.  The  United 
States,  with  banking,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  enterprises, 
is  next  in  order,  while  a  small  amount  of  German  capital  has 
been  invested  in  coffee  plantations  and  other  industries. 


PRINCIPAL  DEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Nicaragua: 

MA^TAGt'A, 

'  Drvflrariiitii. 

Manuel  J.  Alvarez.  Jos4  Luis  Arce,  Hernwn  Arguallo,  David 
Campari.  Rodolfo  Espinoj»a  R..  Gustavo  O.  Lemke.  Narclso  Luco, 
Gulllermo   Martinez,   Jos^  D.   Mayorca.    Gonzalo    P^rez   Alonso. 

Jewelem. 

Joaouin    Arelniegas,    Mig-uel    Silva    S.. 

Book-nellers. 

•uoiufi 
V-anriscn    rnstro.    "Wnofl.    Carrfols.     Top^    Apdr<>s    Garcia.    CarlcMi 
Houberper,    Grefcorlo    Matus,    DamiAn    Noffu^s.    Rodrlg-uez    v    Garcia. 
Lida. 

Drr  Goods. 

Orestes   Pondes.  Jos^  Gomariz 
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lotyortcr*  aad  Ezportera. 

J.  T.  Ajfuirre,  Manu«l  J.  Alvarea,  Fernando  Amplfi,  Lorenzo  Ara- 
qulstaln,  Joaquin  Arclniegras,  H«rnan  Argruallo.  M.  Bermud-ez.  F. 
Brockmann,  Luis  Cagnoni,  David  Campari,  C.  CaBRO,  Atanasio  Cas- 
tro, Victoria  de  Castro,  Alejandro  Cortes,  Ohuan  Chon  y  Co..  Jorge 
Dryfus,  J.  Elizondo  e  hljos,  Rodolfo  Espinosa  R..  Julio  Fernandez. 
Orestes  Fondes,  A.  Fuent-es.  L.  Gabuardi,  Gk  Gallegros,  Jesus  Garcia 
E.,  Jos6  Andres  G»rcla  E.,  Herman  Giebter,  Jo84  Gomarlz,  Juan 
Hastasch,  C.  Huete,  Tompson  y  Lapens,  C.  Lacayo,  Eugrenio  Lang:, 
Goistavo  C.  Lemke,  Narclso  Lucco,  Juana  -de  Marin.  Gregorlo  S. 
Matos,  B.  Mejia  B..  Min  Sun  Lon  y  Co.,  V.  M.  Mora,  Hnos.  Morales, 
Munkel  Muller  y  Co.,  Fidel  Noblli,  Domingro  Noll.  I.  de  J.  Ollvares, 
Cesar  Pa«os  ly  Hno.,  H<irirllen>»r  y  Pella«K  Hnos.  P«ntzke,  Concep- 
ci6n   Perez  O.,   Porfirlo  Perez  N.,  David  Rasteoflay. 

Deog^racias  Rivas,  Ruben  Rivera  Navarro,  Rodrigruez  y  Garcia, 
Ltda.,  Castillo  y  Rosales,  David  Saavedra  H.,  Adan  Saenz.  Salvador 
Salgado  F.,  Manuel  M.  Saraiva,  Saldina  y  Selva,  Federico  Sllva, 
Miguel  Silva  S.,  Torres  y  Co.,  Maria  Uebersezig,  Ernesto  Valero, 
Toma<8  A.    Vargas,   W.    Wheclock,    Felipe   Zapata. 

General    Merchaitdlae. 

Domingo  B.  Calero,  Lara  ly  Callejaa,  Luis  Galenardi,  Guillermo 
Gallegos,  Florencio  M.  Lola,  Francisco  Palaclos*  Rosales  y  Castillo, 
Jos6  M.  Toruno,  Francisco  Urlarte,  Wilfredo  Wehlooh,  Ramon  Ze- 
laya  y  Hno.,   Samuel  Zelaya. 

Importers    and    Importers. 

Rafael  Alvarado,  Presentacidn  Aguil-era,  Guillermo  Alaniz.  C. 
Arana.  Abelardo  Arguello,  Benjamin  Arguello,  David  Arguello,  Ra- 
fael Baca,  C.  Balladares.  Arturo  Cahen.  S.  Card-enal  y  Co.,  Trinidad 
Cardenal,  Juan  Cascale®,  F.  Castro,  J.  Castro,  Victoria  F.  de  Castro, 
Club  sdV^ial.  Cuadra  y  Fabri,  J.  M.  Cortes,  Luis  H.  Debayle,  R. 
Deshon.  J.  Dre»yfus,  F.  Fernandez,  H.  Florez  y  Co.,  Hnos.  Gutierrez, 
A.  Herdosia,  Diego  Herrera,  Hon  Ong  Chon  y  Co.,  Hotel  Metropoli- 
tan Hotel  Roma.  Pedro  B.  Icaza,  R.  Icaza,  Labern  y  Co.,  Eduardo 
Lacayo  y  Co.,  N.  Lacayo,  Moncada  y  Lara,  E.  Morenco.  Dolores 
Marin,  C.  A.  de  Marin,  S.  Marin,  Bof90h  y  Many.  Francisco  Miranda, 
Jose  Antonio  Moltavan,  Munkel  Muller  &  Co.,  D.  Nogiies  y  Taulet. 
Cayetano  Otero,  Carlos  Overend,  J.  J.  Palma,  Deslderlo  Pallais  e 
.hijo,  T.  Pereira,  Jose  Prio,  Quan  On  Lon  y  Co.,  Robelo  y  Co..  Agata 
Romero.  Isaac  Saavedra,  Hedocla  Sacasa,  S.  Salgado,  D.  Salinas, 
Salva-dor  Salinas  M.,  T.  Telleria,  J.  M.  Tercero,  C.  H.  Tompson, 
Dionislo    Villa. 

BLt'EFIELDS. 

Importers    and    Exporter*. 

Deverall  ty  Beer,  T.  Delangers,  A.  Bernard,  Ca-'^a  Alemana.  J.  M. 
Lopez  y  Co ,  Humbert©  Mertlnez  y  Co..  Alfonso  Navarro.  Xlcola  y 
Peterson,  Quong  Chong  Co..  H.  F.  Salter  y  Co.,  Sam  Qeil  y  Co., 
Sargent  Waters,  H.  F.  Springer,  Sun  Sun  y  Co.,  Win  Sang  Co., 
Woo    Leot    y   Co.,   Tay    Long,    Tay   Long   Jan. 

GRANADA. 

Importera    and     Exporters. 

Francisco  Andreta,  G.  A.  Arguello  y  Co.,  Antonio  Casinelli.  E. 
Castillo.  Hios.  Cesar,  J.  Y>ryfus,  Mariano  Estrada,  Francisco  He- 
rrero,  G.  Lacayo  e  liijos.  G.  Lacayo.  Fernando  Medina.  D.  y  R.  Mo- 
rales, Juan  Dasos.  Luis  D.  Peguet,  HorviUeur  y  Pellas,  Pedro  R. 
Vargas,   S.   Wolff  and  Co. 


PANAMA. 


The  length  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  about  480  miles;  the 
width  between  37  and  110  miles;  total  area,  32,380  miles;  and 
population  estimated  in  1916,  excluding  the  Canal  Zone,  450,000. 

There  are  8  provinces  as  follows:  Bocas  del  Toro,  Cocl6, 
ColOn,  Chiriqui,  Herrera,  Los  Santos,  Panama,  Veraguas. 

Panama,  the  capital,  founded  in  1519,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
has  by  the  census  of  1915,  60,028  inhrabitants;  and  Col6n  or 
Aspinwall,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  26,000.  On  the  Paoifici  the 
smaller  ports  are  Agua  Dulce,  Pedregal,  Montijo,  and  Puerto 
Mudis.     On  the  Atlantic,  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Puerto  Hello. 

A  house  to  house  Census  taken  by  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments of  the  Canal  Zone  between  20  and  30  July,  1918,  shows 
the  population  of  the  Zone,  including  the  rural  districts  and  ex. 
eluding  the  military  and  naval  forces,  to  be  21,707  souls,  9,901 
of  whom  are  employed.  The  total  number  of  Americans  is  6,690 
an  of  other  nationalities,  15,017. 

GOVERNMENT.  , 

Panama  asserted  its  independence  on  November  3,  1903.  It 
was  formerly  a  department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombifi.  On 
November  13  the  de  facto  government  was  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
other  Powers. 

The  Constitution  adopted  February  13,  1914,  and  is  now  in 
force,  provides  for  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  33  members, 
one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  which  meets  biannually  on 
September  1,  and  for  a  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  for  4 
years  and  not  eligible  for  re-election. 

There  are  three  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Cabinet  of  five  minis- 
ters. Each  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  Republic  is  divided, 
is  under  a  Governor. 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  who  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  late 
President  Dr.  Ramon  Valdes.  resigned  from  the  presidency  at 
the  end  of  1919,  in  order  to  run  for  the  presidential  term  1920-24. 
In  the  meantime,  Ernesto  T.  Lefevre,  who  was  third  Vice-presi- 
dent, took  office  as  President.  The  election  will  be  held  in  June 
and   July,   1920. 

On  December  26,  1918,  the  law  amending  the  Constitution 
was  published.  This  law  abolishes  the  death  penalty;  prescribes 
that  any  person  may  exercise  any  honest  calling  or  occupation; 
that  the  election  of  Pres-ident  shall  be  by  direct  vote;  and  that, 
beginning  with  1924,  elections  of  deputies  shall  be  held  every 
four  years. 
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A  presidential  decree  was  issudd  July  10,  1919  covering 
the  Naturalization  of  Aliens.  It  gives  a  period  of  six  months 
frofn  the  date  of  the  decree  for  all  the  Chinese,  Turks,  and  Syri- 
ans who  had  obtained  naturalization  papers  when  not  preventea 
by  law  to  present  themBelves  at  the  department  of  foreign  rela- 
tions for  identification  and  to  have  their  finger  prints  and  photo- 
graphs attached  to  their  letters  of  naturalization.  Copies  of  the' 
fihger  prints  and  photographs  will  remain  with  the  duplicate 
letters  of  naturalization  in  the  archieves  of  the  department. 

MINERAL  RBSOITRCTES. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Panama  remains  still  undeveloped. 
Very  little  exploration  work  has  been  done,  and  the  mineral 
production  is  very  small  yet. 

On  January  20,  1919  the  law  concerning  concessions  for  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  mineral  was  promulgated.  Ac 
cording  to  this  law  the  President  may  make  contracts  based  on 
the  following  terms:  Exclusive  rights  for  10  years  to  explore 
mines  within  specified  zones;  ownership  in  the  mines  discovered 
by  the  concessionaire,  as  well  as  the  rights  which  the  present  laws 
concede  to  the  owners  of  mines  in  territories  adjacent  thereto; 
exemption  for  a  certain  number  of  years  from  national  and  muni- 
cipal taxes;  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  issue  and 
maintain  in  force  sanitary  rules  in  the  mining  zones,  and  a  police 
force  maintained  by  the  concessionaires;  the  tree  use  of  streams 
and  waterfalls;  and  the  regard  by  the  concessionaire  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

On  March  14,  1919,  the  President  signed  a  contract  with  A. 
H.  Verrill  granting  to  the  latter  the  exclusive  rights  of  mining 
exploitations  in  a  territory  of  3,000  hectares  in  the  districts  of 
San  Francisco  and  Santiago,  the  concessionaire  agreeing  to  build 
at  his  own  expense  certain  macadamized  roads:  One  from  the 
port  of  Aguadulce  to  the  district  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  from 
Puerto  Mutis  to  Santiago. 

A  United  States  syndicate  which  is  exploiting  a  Manganese 
mine  near  Portobelo,  in  the  Province  of  Colon,  and  which  has 
already  exported  to  the  United  States  more  than  20,000  tons  of 
the  mineral,  is  making  a  minute  study  of  another  bed  of  greater 
magnitude  in  the  same  region. 

The  property  of  the  Compaflla  Petrolera  de  Chorcha  was  pur- 
chased last  September  by  a  New  York  firm,  which  intends  to 
drill  oil  wells. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  soil  of  Panama  offers  great  advantages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  because  besides  local  consumption  it  has  a 
ready  market  in  the  canal  Zone  where  the  United  States  army 
and  employes  of  the  Panama  canal  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  supplies.  The  geographical  situation  of  Panama  along  one  of 
the  great  world  routes,  helps  the  exportation  of  all  native  prod- 
ucts. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Panama  are:  Bananas, 
sugar   cane,    coffee,   corn,   cacao,   tobacco,    rubber,   rice,    cotton. 
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yucca,  pineapples,  potatoes,  oranges,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
general. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  owns  extensive  banana  plantations 
in  the  province  of  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas,  however,  is  being  abandoned  for 
some  more  profitable  enterprises. 

During  the  last  months  of  1919  coconuts  were  selling  at  the 
highest  prices  ever  known  in  the  €olon  market,  the  prices  ranging 
from  $60  to  $75  a  thousand.  These  high  prices  stimulated  the 
export  business  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  quarter  ending 
^September  30  he  coconuts  invoiced  for  export  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  5,850,913  (in  July,  652,765;  in  August, 
2,499,404;  and  in  September,  2,698,744),  valued  at  $393,932. 
The  number  of  coconuts  exported  would  have  been  somewhat 
larger  if  shipping  accommodations  had  been  afforded.  Five  years 
ago  the  export  prices  of  coconuts  at  Colon  ranged  from  $20  to. 
$22.50  a  thousand. 

According  to  reports  recently  received  from  Panama,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  is  continuing  the  plan  adopted  9ome  time  ago 
concerning  the  planting  of  its  abandoned  banana  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  to  coconut  groves  and  cacao  planta- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  company  has  at  present  45,600 
coconut  trees  planted  on  912  acres  of  land.  Most  of  these  are 
young  tress  and  will  not  come  into  bearing  for  four  or  five  years. 
This  same  company  is  reported  to  have  cacao  plants  and  trees 
to  the  number  of  nearly  3,000,000  set  ut  over  an  area  of  about 
7,000  acres.  A  number  of  other  persons,  principally  Americans, 
are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Panama  at  Cocoplum  Point,  about 
100  miles  west  of  Colon.  These  interests  have  about  95,000 
young  plants  set  out  and  some  5,000  trees  in  bearing.  It  is 
estimated  that  when  all  of  the  coconut  trees  and  plants  cultiva- 
ted in  this  section  of  Panama  come  into  full  bearing  that  coco. 
nuts  by  the  millions  will  be  available  for  export  from  Colon. 

The  Government  has  granted  Henry  DeJan  permit  to  exploit 
for  five  years  in  the  national  lands  of  the  Province  of  Bocas  del 
Toro  the  milk  or  sap  of  the  "zapote"  tree  with  the  object  of 
manufacturing  chewing  gum.  The  consessionaire  agrees  to  use 
scientific  processes  in  carrying  on  this  industry  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  trees  tapped,  and  furthermore  binds  himself  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  one  centavo  per  pound  of  product  obtained. 

By  a  law  of  March  7,  1919,  the  national  assembly  authorized 
the  President  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  of  Caucasian  immigrants, 
preferably  from  the  Canary  Islands  or  Puerto  Rico. 

Panama  presents  a  very  favorable  field  for  the  growing  of 
coffee,  and  there  is  quite  a  colony  of  foreigners,  mostly  Amer- 
icans, in  the  district  of  Boquete,  Province  of  Chiriqui,  engaged 
in  the  industry;  but  the  coffee  lands  of  Boquete  are  limited  and 
nearly  all  the  good  land  is  occupied.  The  best  district  for  the 
raising  of  coffee  is  in  the  district  of  Bugaba,  where  vast  areas 
of  the  very  best  lands  for  coffee  growing  exist  and  where  climat- 
ic and  other  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Coffee  from  this  section  is  classified  among  the  best  in  the 
world's  market.     Grown  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 
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feet,  it  not  only  reaches  perfection,  but  the  altitude  provides  a 
healthy,  cool,  salubrious  climate  which  can  not  be  excelled,  the 
temperature  ranging  from  60  to  75°  P.  the  year  around. 

Boquete  is  the  terminal  for  the  national  railroad,  and  Concep- 
cion,  the  capital  of  the  Bugaba  district,  is  the  terminal  of  a 
branch  of  the  same  railroad  which  provides  transportation  to 
the  port  of  David,  whence  all  products  are  shipped  to  Panama 
City  by  boats  running  on  a  trimonthly  schedule.  The  method 
of  cultivation  Is  the  same  as  in  any  other  part  of  tropical 
[America. 

Coffee  in  Panama  matures  from  October  to  January. 

The  annual  output  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  which  prod- 
uces the  bulk  of  the  coffee,  is  approximately  4,000  sacks  of  100 
pounds  e^ch. 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  task  or  contract.  The  cost  of  bringing  a 
coffee  plantation  into  bearing  is  about  70  cents  per  tree,  and  it  is 
then  valued  at  $1.  This  cpst  includes  land,  cleaning,  felling 
timber,  nursery,  transplanting,  and  care.  Most  of  the  timber  may 
be  used  for  lumber,  which  commands  a  good  price,  as  well  as  for 
the  construction  of  all  buildings.  Catch  crops  may  be  planted 
between  the  trees  the  first  two  years.  The  climate  is  exception- 
ally  healthful  and  the  soil  will  produce  anything  planted,  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  thriving  side  by  side. 
In  good  soil  400  trees  may  be  planted  to  the  acre.  The  yearly 
cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $10  per  acre. 

Panama  is  rich  in  timber  and  cabinet  woods.  The  Smithsonian 
institute  of  Washington  sent  Professor  Henry  Pitier,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  make  a  survey  of  the  forestal  re- 
sources of  Panama.  While  his  work  was  not  complete,  he  in- 
dentified  and  classified  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  cabinet 
woods. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Panama  has  to  depend  of  foreign  countries  for  practically  all 
manufactured  articles,  all  of  which  are  imported.  Local  condi- 
tions, however,  are  such  that  a  large  number  of  these  articles 
couM  be  produced  in  the  country,  if  only  capital  and  enterprise 
were  used. 

An  American  company  is  constructing  a  two-story  reinforced 
concrete  building  in  the  city  of  Colon  preparatory  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  coconut  and  palm  oil  factory  in  which  glycerine, 
caustic  potash,  carbonated  potash,  soda,  etc.,  will  be  manufac 
tured  also.  The  producing  capacity  will  be  1,500  gallons  of  coco- 
nut oil  and  200  of  palm  oil  daily. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  sugar  business  is  reported  in 
Panama;  new  companies  have  been  lately  organized  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  raise  cane  and  manufacture  sugar  on  a 
large  scale.  One  of  the  newly  organized  companies  is  the  Socle, 
dad  Azucarera  de  Chitr^,  with  a  capital  of  30.000  balboas.  to 
develop  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Province  of  Herrera.  The 
Panama  Sugar  Co.  owns  11,456  hectares  of  land  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Cherlqui  Viejo;  of  this  600  are  planted  with  cane.  Chiari 
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and  Gamarra  lately  established  a  sugar  factory  in  the  District  of 
Agua  Dulce;  I20hectares  are  already  planted  with  cane,  and  the 
planting  of  200  more  hectares,  sufficiently  cleared,  has  been 
commenced.  This  company  has  just  rece^ived  from  the  United 
States  machinery  capable  of  grinding  240  tons  of  cane  in  24  hours 
and  producing  il  per  cent,  yield  of  sugar,  or  more  than  26  tons 
in  24  hours.     The  Panama  Sugar  Co.  has  invested  $8000,000. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  govern- 
ment a  sugar  factory  will  be  established  with  machinery,  equip- 
ment, steel  and  wood  buildings,  stock,  etc.,  to  refine  a  yearly 
crop  of  250  hectares,  in  the  Province  of  Code.  The  concession- 
aire is  to  have  at  least  100  hectares  of  sugar  cane  under  cultiva- 
tion within  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  remainder  two  years  and 
a  half  later;  to  produce  and  place  sugar  upon  me  market  one 
year  after  the  contract  is  accepted;  and  to  train  two  men  from 
every  Province  in  the  most  modern  scientific  methods  of  sugar 
refining.  The  Government,  in  turn,  agrees  to  consider  the  enter- 
prise a  public  utility,  permitting  free  importation  of  machinery 
for  the  factory,  as  well  as  apparatus,  implements,  etc..  and  to 
exempt  it  from  national  and  municipal  taxes  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

By  contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  the  Amer- 
ican firm,  Panama  Products  Co.,  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  agreed  to 
establish  In  the  city  of  Panama,  a  factory  for  the  production  or 
butter,  lard,  chesses,  and  soft  drinks,  and  other  similar  articles 
and  substitutes.  The  company  agreed  to  build  a  plant  worth  not 
less  than  25,000  balboas  and  te  employ  Panamanian  workmen 
and  raw  materials  when  native  prices  and  quality  warrant  so. 
The  Government  promised  to  consider  the  enterprise  as  a  public 
utility,  and  will  permit  the  entry,  duty  free,  of  machinery  and 
necessities,  and  will  permit  it  to  export  Its  products  free  of  duty 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Colon,  known 
as  the  United  Biscuit  ^  Candy  Co.,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
candy  and  cracker  factory,  and  will  use  electric  machinery  al- 
ready ordered  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

Canavaggio  Bros,  have  recently  established  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  perfumes  in  the  city  of  Panama,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  Republic. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Panama  shows  a  yearly  unfavorable  trade.  The  imports  for 
the  last  five  years  averaged  about  |9, 500, 000,  while  the  exports 
averaged  only  $5,450,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Bocas  del  Toro.  Pan- 
ama, to  the  United  States  during  1919  were  valued  at  $2,802,995 
during  1919  as  compared  with  $2,423,680  in  1918.  Bananas, 
valued  at  $2,297,663  in  1918  and  $2,676,609  in  1919,  were  the 
leading  article  of  shipment. 

In  1917  the  exportations  through  the  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $2,602,197.  In  1917,  4,843,- 
r»12  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at  $2,467,442  were  exported. 
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Declared  exports  from  Panama  City  to  the  United  States 
totaled  $835,389  in  1917  and  $852,153  during  1918. 

The  American  products  imported  by  Panama  in  1918  were  as 
follows: 

Abrasives,  |8,871;  Afirricultural  Implements.  $49,567;  Aluminum, 
and  manufactures  of,  $15,947;  Animals,  $20,819:  Art  works.  $5,112; 
Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $34,852;  A<sphaltum,  $34,858;  Atheletic 
and   sporting:   soods,    $98,072. 

Babbit  metal,  $16,688;  BilliarJ  tables  and  accessories.  $5,931; 
Blackinsr,  shoe  pasbe.  etc.,  $19,945;  Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 
$16,806;  Broom  corn,  manufactures  of.  $43,630;  Brushes,  $35,066; 
Buttons,  and   parts   of.    $7,813. 

Candles,  $23,432;  Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles,  $314,807; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of.  $6,863;  Cement,  h(y>draullc,  $472,265; 
Chemicals,  drugn,  dyes,  and  m«dicines,  $480,355;  Chewinic  gum,  $41.- 
418;  Clays,  $6,600;  Clocks  and  watches.  $20,210;  Coal  and  coke 
$2,436,529;  Coal  tar,  $4,667;  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manu- 
factured (not  including^  confectionery),  $36,280;  Coffee.  $17,335; 
Confectionery,  $143,825;  Copper.  $130,833;  Cork.  $126,006;  Cotton, 
manufactures    of,    $1,903,258. 

Dental   groods.    $10,009. 

E>arthen.  stone,  and  China  ware.  $150,877:  Eggs.  $298,124;  Blec- 
tlcal  machinery,  appliances,  and  accesories.  $1,074,210;  Kxplo- 
sives.    $989.53. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $349,141;  Fish,  $247,596* 
Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  juices.  $17,052;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $279.- 
984;  Furniture  of  metal,  $84,325;  Furs  and  fur  skin>s.  dressed,  and 
manufactures   of,    $1312. 

Glass  and  glassware.  $164,581;  Glue,  $3,769;  Gold  and  silver, 
manufactures    of    (including    jewelry).    $12,192;    Grease,    $7,935. 

Hair,   and   manufactures  of,   $18,231   Hats,   $50,437;   Hops.    $27,368. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  $343,289;  Ink,  $8,628;  Instruments 
and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $30,496;  Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures,   (including   machinery),    $3,064,358. 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc.  (-exc-ept  electric),  $47,077;  Lea-d,  $67,680; 
Leather.    $604,367;    Li/me.    $3,978. 

Malt,  $22,708;  Matches.  $18,148;  Meat  and  dainv  products.  $1,782.- 
844;  Metal  polish,  $6,020;  Metals,  not  elsewhere'  •specified,  $3,105; 
Motor  boats,  $5,538;  Mucilage  and  paste,  $1K.869;  Musical  instru- 
ments, and   parts  of.  $30,498. 

Naval  stores,  $39,636:  Nickel,  manufactures  of,  $2,429;  Notions, 
not  elsewhere   specified.    $26,029. 

Oakum.    $3,513;    Oilcloth    and    linoleum,    $23,046;    Oils.    $2,296,734. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes.  $282,958:  Paper.  $521.- 
802;  Paraffin  and  paroffin  wax,  $13,536;  Pencils  (exce'pt  slate)  and 
•pencil  leads.  $12,015;  Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc.,  $101,074;  Phono- 
graphs, graphophones,  etc..  and  records  an-d  material  for,  $27,631; 
I'hotographic  goods.  $58,481;  Plaster,  builders*  and  common.  $4,242; 
Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  Jewelry),  $35,092;  Plumbago,  and 
jianufactures    of.    $6,294. 

Refrigerators,  $10,152;  Roofing  fc-lt  and  similar  materials.  $33.- 
465. 

Salt  and  grav«l.  $10,071;  Seeds.  $5,441;  Shoe  findings,  $7,629; 
Silk,  manufactures  of.  $101,769;  Silk,  artificial,  $24,107;  Soap.  $24  4.- 
493;  Spices,  $15,775;  Spirit.^,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  bever- 
ages. $161,922;  Starch.  $17,090;  Stone,  and  manufactures  of,  $29,300; 
Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of.  $7,912;  Sugar  and  molasses, 
$120,839;  Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instruments).  $40,931; 
Suspenders   and    garters,    $11,103. 

Tin-In  pigs,  bars,  etc..  $8,166;  Tobacco.  $368,091:  Toys.  $30,655; 
Trunks,    valises,   and   traveling   bags.    $15,787. 

Umbrellas   and   paraisols,    $17,678. 

Wood,    1.061.359;    Wool,    manufactures    of.    $82,300. 

Yeast,    $19,564. 

Zinc.    $22,452. 
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The  products  of  Panama,  imported  by  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  as  follows: 

Animals,    including?  fowls,    $366;   Art   works,    $625. 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured.  $4,734;  Brass,  fit  only 
for    remanufacture,    $21,034. 

Chemicals,  drugrs.  dyes  and  medicines.  57,456;  Cocoa,  or  cacao, 
crude.  $123,379;  Coffee,  $246,527;  Copper,  and  manufactures  of,  $631.- 
365;    Cotton,    unmanufactured.    $884. 

r^yowoods,    all    other.    $75,056. 

Fruits   and    nuts,    $3,297,938. 

Oreas-e    and    oils.    $15,534. 

Hats,  bonnets,  etc..  $36,836;  Hide«i  and  skins,  (except  fur  skins), 
raw   or  uncured,   $646,895. 

India  rubber,  etc..  crude.  $504,801;  Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures   of.    $47,716;    Ivory,    vej^etable    (Tagua    nuts).    $225,152. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,984. 

Manganes-e.  oxide  and  ore  of.  $129,000;  Meat  and  dainy  products, 
$291,913;    Metals.    $815. 

Paper  stock,  crude  (except  wood  pulp),  $1,560;  Paper,  and  manu- 
factures of:  Books,  etc.,  and  other  printed  matter,  $521;  Pearls, 
and   parts   of,   not   strung.    $38,290;    Platinum,    $35,254. 

Shells,   unmanufactured.    $108,927;    Sugar:    Cane,    $3,201. 

Tin-Ore,    $399,244:    Tungsten-bearing    ore,    $26,143. 

Vegetables,    $8,127. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of,  $65,790;  Wool,  unmanufactured, 
$15,806. 

Zinc,  qugs,  blocks,  and  old,  $1,789. 

There  Is  a  fair  demand  here  for  toilet  preparations  among 
the  better  class  of  natives  and  the  American  colony  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  All  such  specialties  are  imported,  and  all  of  the  w^U 
known  American  makes  and  some  of  the  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean brands  are  on  the  market.  The  retail  prices  vary  from  26 
cents  tp  $1,  according  to  the  size  and  quality. 

The  cost  to  the  merchant  in  Panama  seems  to  oe  aDout  30 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

Opinions  differ  here  as  to  the  best  methods  of  creating  a 
demand  for  a  new  preparation  on  the  market.  Some  recommend 
the  securing  of  a  reliable  representative  from  among  the  larger 
merchants,  to  whose  discretion  would  be  left  all  matters  con- 
cerned with  bringing  the  product  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Other  merchants  declare  the  best  results  are  to  be  gained  by  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  leading  paoers. 

The  United  States  statistics  show  that  Panama  imports  more 
paint  than  all  the  other  Central  American  countries  combined. 
However,  the  exports  from  the  T'nited  States  to  Panama  include 
shipments  to  the  Canal  Zone,  where  the  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican paint  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
paint  shipped  to  Panama  from  the  United  States  in  1913  amount- 
ed to  $122,399.  in  1914  to  $151,274,  In  1917  to  $316,525.  in 
1918  to  $282,963,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  1919  fiscal  ear 
to  $116,646,  Indicating  a  slight  decrease  since  1917. 

On  February  8,  1919.  the  United  States  and  Panama  con- 
cluded a  commercial  travelers'  convention  identical  in  every  re- 
spect to  that  made  between  Guatemala  and  the  United  States  on 
December  3,  1918   (See  Page  401.) 

CUSTOM  KKGULATIOXS. 

The  following  information  will  be  a  great  aid  to  shippers 
doing  business  in  Panama: 
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Shippers  to  Panama  are  required  to  have  six  copies  of  the 
invo>ice  made  out  in  Spanish  and  seven  copies  of  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing certified  by  the  consul  of  Panama.  The  invoice  must  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  goods  shipped,  and  the  quantities  ac- 
cording to  unit  used  in  the  trade.  In  case  of  shipments  of 
liquors,  the  mark,  origin,  and  kind  of  liquors  must  be  given  with- 
out abbrevations.  The  number  of  bottles  or  half  bottles  in  each 
case  or  barrel  must  be  stated.  In  the  case  of  certain  articles 
like  automobiles,  adding  machines,  typewriters,  cameras,  eac,  the 
name  of  the  make  should  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  catalogue 
number.  All  invoices  covering  manufactured  goods  must  have 
a  sworn  statement  in  Spanish,  as  follows:  ""Declaramos  bajo 
Juramento  que  los  precios  y  las  cantidades  de  las  mercanclas  a 
que  esta  cuenta  ae  refiere  son  verdaderos."  Such  statement  must 
be  signed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Parcel  post  shipments  do  not  require  invoices  or  bills  of 
lading,  but  their  value  must  be  declared.  A  separate  invoice  is 
required  for  each  mark.  iShipments  must  not  be  consigned  "to 
order."  In  case  of  goods  going  through  Panama  to  a  foreign 
port,  the  invoices  must  be  presented  to  the  Panama  consul  at  the 
port  of  original  shipment.  Shipments  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  consular  fees. 
Consular  fees  are  collected  in  Panama. 

By  presidential  decree  of  March  22,  1918,  it  is  provided  that 
in  cases  where  executive  permission  is  granted  for  the  importa- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  a  copy  of  the  permit  shall  at  once  be 
forwarded  to  the  Panaman  consul  at  the  foreign  port  of  ship- 
ment. 

An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Republic  of  cattle  and  hogs  either  for  slaughtering 
or  breeding  purposes,  unless  the  shipnient  is  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  at  the  port  of  em- 
markation  and  visaed  by  the  consul  of  Panama  at  said  ports,  stat- 
ing the  animals  are  in  good  health.  In  case  shipments  of  stock 
be  made  without  being  accompanied  by  the  certificates  referred 
to,  tests  shall  be  made  of  the  animals  covering  such  shipments 
and  entry  only  allowed  into  the  Republic  provided  they  are  found 
to  be  in  good  condition.  The  expenses  of  these  tests  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  owners. 

Panama  maintains  consuls  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Boston.  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Gulfport,  Miss.; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans.  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIPPING. 

Prior  to  the  war  shipping  connections  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  were  probably  better  than  with  any  other 
Latin-American  country.  All  ships  enter  and  clear  from  Balboa 
and  Cristobal,  the  terminal  points  of  the  Canal,  but  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  form  parts  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Calon.  At  present  there  is  direct  communication  between  New 
Orleans  and  Cristobal  Colon  by  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  with  New  York  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Grace  &  Co.,  and 
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rh^  panaira  Railroad  Steamshdp  Co.  Grace  &  Co.  and  the  Pacific 
\rAii  Steamship  Co.  run  vessels  several  times  a  monlii  between 
American  west  coast  ports  and  Balboa,  Panama. 

Panama  being  one  of  the  largest  commercial  routes,  has 
QhiDDinif  connections  with  all  the  world,  ami  has  the  largest  ton- 
naee  entering  and  sailing  In  any  of  this  continent  south  of  the 
rnited  States  The  tonnage  is  Increasing  steadily  and  for  the 
last  few  months  averages  about  200  ships  with  a  combined  ton- 
naee  of  over  700,000,  entering  and  sailing  monthly. 

The  Holland-American  Steamship  Line  will  establish  a  Steam, 
ship  Service  between  Valparaiso  and  the  Ports  of  Panama,  mak- 
ing ports  of  call  along  the  northern  coast  fo  Chile. 

The  Royal  Dutoih  West  India  Mail  Steamship  Co.  of  Amster- 
dam has  Just  inaugurated  a  new  line  of  ships  from  that  port  to 
Colon-Cristobal  and  one  to  Valparaiso.  On  the  route  between 
Amsterdam  and  Cristobal  there  are  four  passenger  and  freight 
ships  and  also  four  freight  "vessels  that  carry  only  a  few  passen- 
gers. The  sailings  are  once  a  month,  and  the  only  regular  port 
of  call  is  Cristobal.  Agencies  have  been  established  in  Panama 
and  Colon. 

Contracts  were  signed  in  Sept.,  1919,  for  a  large  bonded 
warehouse  in  Colon,  in  which  space  may  be  rented  by  any  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  or  exporters  who  may  wish  to  have  stocks 
of  goods  in  storage  here  to  supply  their  customers  in  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  It  is  understood  that  the  Panama- 
nian Government  will  receive  a  revenue  of  about  2  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  goods  taken  from  this  warehouse  for  export  to  other 
countries. 

The  Colon  Electric  &  Ice  Supply  Co.  is  about  to  double  its 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  local  demand  for  ice  and 
electric  power,  heat,  and  light.  In  this  connection,  it  is  planned 
to  construct  an  addition  to  the  present  plant  for  the  cold  storage 
of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  new  building  will  also  have 
facilities  for  the  care  of  silks,  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  which 
are  frequently  damaged  by  exposure. 

Two  more  bonded  warehouses  are  to  be  built  in  Colon.  Four 
large  importing  firms  have  secured  three  lots  for  a  warehouse 
for  their  wholesale  business  in  Colon  and  a  firm  in  Panama  with 
a  branch  house  in  Colon  has  also  secured  three  lots  in  this  city 
for  a  bonded  warehouse  to  accommodate  its  business  In  both 
cities.  The  first  bonded  warehouse  in  Colon  is  doing  a  success- 
ful  business,  and  another  bonded  warehouse  has  begun  to  do 
business  in  temporary  quarters  until  a  building  can  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  company  interested.  The  object  of  these  ware- 
houses is  the  extension  of  wholesale  business  from  Colon  into 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

The  Government  made  a  contract  on  September  23,  with  Sr. 
Ramon  Fernandez  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  pier 
at  Aguadulce. 

On  the  foundations  of  the  old  pier  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship  Co..  laid  in  1853,  the  deck  construction  department  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  building  a  pier  for  the  use  of  the  local  coast- 
wise traffic  at  Colon  (including  schooners  sailing  between  this 
port  and  the  Colombian  island  of  San  Andres).     The  vessels  In 
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the  coastwise  traffic  bring  coconuts,  ivory  nuts,  balata,  and  other 
native  products  to  the  port  of  Colon  for  exportation  through  the 
adjacent  port  of  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  from  which  all  exports 
to  foreign  countries  are  shipped. 

FINANCE. 

The  total  National  Revenue  from  July  to  September,  1919 
was  1,202,081  balboas,  the  Government  expenditures  for  the. 
same  period  being  905,409  balboas,  leaving  a  surplus  of  296,672 
balboas.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  surplus  was  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  public  highways  and  25  per  of  this  surplus 
was  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  public  highways  and  25 
per  cent,  for  unforeseen  expenses.  The  amount  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  was  225,504  balboas. 

The  decree  relating  to  the  two-year  budget  for  taxes  and 
expenditures  for  1919  to  1921,  inclusive,  issued  by  the  President 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1919,  computes  the  national  revenue  for  the 
economic  period  beginning  the  first  of  July,  1^19,  and  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1921,  at  the  sum  of  7,220,474  balboas  and 
fixes  the  net  expenditures  at  the  same  sum  for  the  same  period, 
d'istributing  them  among  the  different  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  follows:  Administration  and  Justice,  2,664,910  bal- 
boas,  foreign  relations,  182,440  balboas;  treasury.  1.935.817  bal- 
boflP;  public  instruction,  1,100,730  balboas;  agriculture,  1,356,577 
balboas.  Any  excess  revenue  over  that  calculated  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner:  Not  less  than  75  per  cent,  to 
be  used  to  establish  a  fund  for  road  building  and  repairing,  and 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  to  cover  extra  or  special  credits  not 
in  the  budget  for  necessary  expenses. 

A  law  of  December  30.  1918.  authorized  the  Executive  to 
secure  by  appointment  or  contract  a  fiscal  agent,  either  national 
or  foreign,  to  which  end  he  will  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  agent  referred  to  was 
expected  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  Republic,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  internal  and 
foreign  debt,  and  the  present  revenues  of  the  country  and  their 
sources.  It  was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  co-operate  in 
preparing  the  budget  and  the  fiscal  laws,  to  inspect  the  account, 
ing  system  in  the  Republic,  see  that  the  laws  concerning  same 
are  complied  with,  and  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  and 
claims  having  their  origin  in  the  different  offlices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  procured  the  services  of  the  American  finan- 
cier  and  accountant.  Addison  T.  Ryan,  to  advise  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  public  treasury  of  Panama,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  recommended 
for  the  office  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  began  in- 
vestigations early  in  February,  1919.  Beginning.  July  1,  1919. 
the  treasury  was  to  be  directed  by  a  branch  of  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  which  was  to  establish  agencies  In  the  Re- 
public. 

The  President  obtained  the  services  of  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens, 
an   American   expert,   which   a  view  of   establishing  a  National 
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Agricultural  Bank.  Dr.  Owens  reached  Panama  in  May,  1919, 
accompanied  by  Boris  A.  S.  Aronow,  Thomas  R.  Preston,  Robert 
M.  Estes,  Emilio  M.  Amores,  and  Charles  H.  Baker,  to  undertake 
an  examination  of  economic  and  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
Republic  and  report  concerning  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank. 

A  law  promulgated  on  March  13,  1919,  for  the  registration 
of  manuscripts  or  public  documents  in  which  private  or  com- 
mercial  organizations  are  constituted  or  chartered,  created  a  tax 
of  25  cents  per  $1,000  capital  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  a  capital 
of  15,000,000,  above  which  an  additional  charge  of  10  cents  per 
$1,000  or  fraction  thereof  is  to  be  collected. 

According  to  a  table  published  by  the  office  of  public  registra- 
tion, the  number  of  mortgages  registered  in  that  office  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1914,  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1919,  were  1,452,  of 
which  271  were  on  country  property  and  1,181  on  city  prop- 
erty. The  aggregate  amount  involved  in  the  former  was  2,848,- 
484  balboas,  and  the  amount  in  the  latter  was  5,754,959  balboas, 
making  a  total  of  8,603,443   balboas. 

The  munlcdpality  of  Panama  has  been  authorized  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  contract  a  municipal  loan,  at  9  per  cent, 
interest  annually,  and  to  arrange  for  advances  in  installments  as 
needed,  in  order  that  payment  of  interest  upon  the  whole  sum 
or  the  entire  time  may  not  be  necessary. 

The  President  was  authorized  by  the  National  Assembly  to 
contract  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  the  payments  of  credits  due. 

BANKING  AND  MONEY. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Panama: 

Bank  of  the   Cana.1  Zone.    Colon.    State  Bank. 

"Bank   of   Panama."    Establishe   in   1875.    Capital   $250,000. 

Continental  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  State  Bank.  Capital 
$1,000,000. 

International  Banking  Corporation.  Panama  and  coion.  (Branch 
of  New   York   City.)    Capital,    13,250,000. 

Panama  Banking  Co.  Panama  and  Colon.  New  York  office,  17 
Battery  Place. 

Banking  Holidays. 

January  l,.New  Year's  Day;  January  6.  Epiphany;  February 
2,  Purification;  February  22,  Washington's  Birthday;  March  4, 
Shrove  Tuesday;  March  25,  Annunciation;  April  l.  Holy  Thurs- 
day; April  2,  Good  Friday;  April  3,  Holy  Saturday;  May  13,  As- 
cension Day;  May  30,  Memorial  Day;  June  3,  Corpus  Christi; 
June  29,  6t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  July  4,  American  Independence 
Day;  August  15,  Assumption;  September  1,  Labor  Day;  Septem- 
ber 8,  Nativity;  October  12,  Columbus  Day  (Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica); November  1,  All  Saints'  Day;  November  3,  Separation  from 
Colombia;  November  27,  Thanksgiving  Day;  December  8,  Im- 
maculate Conception;  Deceimber  25,  Christmas  Day. 

The  monetary  unit  in  Panama  is  the  gold  Balboa  weighing 
1,672  gramme  '900  fine,  to  which  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
is  legally  equivalent.  Silver  coins  are  the  peso  (of  25  grammes 
and  .900  fine)  and  the  half,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  peso 
pieces  and  nickel  coins  of  2%  cents.     There  is  no  paper  money. 
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Two  silver  pesos  of  Panama  currency  are  taken  as  equivalent  to 
one  U.  S.  gold  dollar. 

RAlIiRODAS. 

The  most  important  railway  on  the  Isthmue  is,  of  course,  the 
Panama  Railroad,  owned  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  iStates  Government,  the  holder  of  its  $7,000,000  stock. 
The  railway  extends  from  Colon  to  Panama  and  owns  extensive 
and  valuable  terminals  in  the  two  cities.  The  total  track  under 
the  Panama  Railroad  control  npt  including  canal  construction 
tracks,  is  about  135  miles. 

In  February,  1914,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
made  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  53-mile  narrow-gauge 
railway  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  to  extend  from  the  Pacific 
port  of  Pedi^gal  to  David,  capital  of  the  Province,  thence  to 
Boquete,  with  a  brancsh  from  David  to  La  Concepcion. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.,  owns  or  operates  a  large  mileage,  most, 
ly  radiating  from  the  Caribbean  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro.  These 
lines  were  constructed  primarily  for  the  banana  trade,  but  handle 
also  passengers  and  freight.  The  cost  of  the  railways  owned  by 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  the  Republic  is  $3,587,373  and  of  the 
tramways,  $12,916. 

A  concession  was  granted  by  the  Government  early  in  1917, 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Chagres  River  to 
Almirante  and  other  places  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region. 

PUBIilC  UTlIilTIES. 

• 

Panama  City  is  the  only  one  on  the  Isthmus  containing  a 
traction  line.  Colon  and  Panama  are  lighted  with  electricity  and 
gas  and  have  telephones,  good  water,  and  other  improvements. 

The  Panama  Electric  Co.,  an  American  corporation,  was 
registered  in  1914,  as  successor  to  the  Panama  Tramway  Co.  The 
franchises  of  the  company  are  for  50  years  from  1913,  with  re- 
newal privileges.  The  road  extends  from  Balboa  to  Ancon,  Bella 
Vista,  and  Sabana,  traversing  Panama  City,  the  total  length  be- 
ing 10  miles. 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  Panama  Electric  Co. 
consists  of  ($2,500,000  stock)  and  $1,050,000  first-mortgage  gold 
5  per  cent,  bonds  due  1944. 

The  Panama-American  Corporation,  with  capitalization  of 
$500,000,  is  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Co.,  of  New  York,  its  majority  stockholder.  The  company 
controls  the  Telephone  Co.,  of  Panama,  and  also  manufactures 
and  serves  electricity  and  ice. 

The  Panama  Gas  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware, established  a  gas  works  in  the  city  of  Panama.  The  capital- 
ization of  the  company  consists  of  $500,000  stock,  par  $25,  and 
$700,000  first-mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  due  November,  1925. 

The  Colon  Gas  Co.,  has  outstanding  $250,000  stock,  par  $25, 
and  $400,000  first-mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  due  May  15,  1935. 

An  electric  lighting  and  power  service  was  inaugurated  at 
Penonome  early  in  1918.  Aa  water  system  for  the  city  is  also 
planned. 
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There  are  telegraph  cabtes  from  Panama  to  North  American 
and  South  American  ports,  and  from  Colon  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Roads  are  being  constructed  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    There  are  96  post-of floes  and  37  telegraph  offices. 

In  July,  1919,  a  meeting  of  American  officers  and  represent- 
atives  of  the  Panaman  Government  took  place  in  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss  means  for  constructing  a  system 
of  military  roads  which  the  United  States  Government  intends  to 
build  in  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Colon  for  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  development  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  mill, 
tary  purposes.  The  plans  for  the  road  system  prepared  by  the 
American  engineers,  will  extend  over  some  500  miles,  and  in- 
clude an  area  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
terminals  at  San  Miguel  de  la  Borda,  Porto  Bello,  Chepo,  and 
Chame.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking,  which  will  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  On  the 
Pacific  side  the  principal  roads  will  be  ?an  Miguel  to  Chepo; 
Gatun  to  Nombre  e  Dios;  Fort  Randolph  to  Panama,  which  Is 
now  almost  completed;  Panama  to  Chepo,  by  way  of  Pacora; 
Mlraflores  to  Chame;  San  Miguel  to  Chorrera;  Fort  Randolph  to 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  by  way  of  Alajuela;  and  Empire  to  Chame,  by 
way  of  Chorrera.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  branch  roads  will  be 
constructed  from  the  main  highways  to  points  on  the  coast  such 
as  Chame,  Port  Chorrera,  Punta  Bruja  and  Chico.  A  direct  road 
ill  also  be  built  from  Panama  to  Chepo.' 

■ 

PRINXIPAL  DEAIiERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Imoprted 
goods  in  Panama: 

PANAMA     CITY. 

Importem  off  Dry  Good*  and   Nottoma. 

Elsenmann  &  Eleta,  "American  Bazaar"  Central  Ave.  No.  25; 
C.  W.  Miuller,  "La  Ma<«cota"  Central  Ave.  No  37:  Cardoze  &  Pereira. 
"The  Palais  Royal"  Cen'tral  Ave.  and  9th  St..  No.  10;  Huertematte 
&  Co.,  Inc..  "French  Bazaar"  8th  and  Sosa  St..  No.  10;  The  Maduro 
Co..  "La  Ville  de  Paris"  Central  Ave.  No.  21;  Plza  PIza  &  Co..  Ave. 
and  8th  St.  No.  12;  Quelquelue  Jimenez  ^  Co.,  "El  Clelo"  North 
Ave.  No.  24;  Cohen  Acrlch  &  Co..  "Au  Bon  March6"  Central  Ave.  No. 
B4;  S.  L.  Toledano  ^  Son.".  Central  Ave  ;  Maduro  FidanQue  Hnofl.. 
B.  Ave.  and  8th  St.  No.  13;  M.  D.  Cardoze,  "La  Dalla"  B  Ave.  and 
8th    St.    No.    13. 

IVomeu     Aiipnrel. 

F.  C.  Herburffer  -^  Co..  Inc.  North  Ave.  and  8th  St.  No.  17: 
Luria  &  Co..  B  .4ve  No.  14:  Lin  do  Xr  Louis.  Cen'tral  Ave.  and  9  th 
St  No.  8;  Toledano  &  de  Tiemos.  "The  Tokio  Bazaar"  Cathedral 
Park  No.   28. 

Importem    and    Exporters. 

Isaac  Brandou  Bros..  Inc.  8th  St.  No.  9:  American  Trade  T>evel- 
opinf?  Co.  Central  Ave.-  C.  Ouelnnejeu,  Sosa  and  7th  St.  No.  9: 
Eduardo  Icasa,  A.  Ave.  No.  53:  Fidanque  Brothers  '-  Sons,  fifh  St. 
No.  18;  Antonio  Gambotti.  North  Ave.  and  11th  St.;  Nlcanor  Villaluz. 
11th  St.,  No.  123:  P?»«cal  Canava jrerio.  Central  Ave.;  Thomas  McNi«»h 
Co.,  Central  Ave.  No.  53:  Antonio  Guerra.  Central  Ave.  and  8th  St. 
No.    8;A.   Jacobs.    B.    Ave:    Simons   &   Hart.    Central    Ave.   No.   22:    Fi- 
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denVe  &  De  Castti-o,  6th  &t.  No.  19;  Frang  Ulrioh,  .B  St.  No.  1;  Fat 
Hi  Co..  13th.  East  St.  No.  6;  Po  Chong  &  Co.,  North  Ave.  and  13th 
St.  No.  1;  Klto  Chen.  11th  iSt.  and  Noith  Ave.  No..  11;  Tee  Chongr 
&  Co..  North  Aye;  Kw<on8:  Mee  Long:  &  Co.,  13th  East  St.  No.  10; 
Tuck  Wo  Hins  Lung  Kee  &  Co..  ISth  East  St.  No.  8;  Hop  Hing 
Lruns  Ltd.,  North  Ave. 

Hardnvare. 

Emanuel  Liyona,  Central  Ave.  No.  14;  M.  D.  Cardoze  (Panama 
Hardware)  Sosa  St.  No.  4;  Chlari  ft  Kohpcke,  Central  Ave.  No.  93; 
Duque  y  Co.,  Central  Ave.  and  Arango  Square  No.  14;  Hnos.  Ber- 
?toli.   North  Ave.  No.   33. 

Books    and    Stationery. 

Ben-edetti  Hnos.,  Central  Ave.  and  3rd  St.;  I.  L.  Maduro  Jr., 
Central  Ave.  and  6th  St.  No.  24;  Vibert  &  Dixon,  Central  Av«.  No. 
23;  Alberto  Lindo.  Central  Ave.  No.  176;  John  O.  Oill  &  Co..  Central 
Ave.  and  H  St.  No.  2;  Y  Preciado  y  Co.,  Cewtral  Ave.  No.   36. 

Jewelry. 

Moran  &  Ford,  Central  Ave.  and  8th  St.  No.  7;  Scadron  Optical 
Co.,  Central  Ave.  No.  23;  H.  Wllmson,  Ancon  Ave.  No.  100. 

DroiPKistii. 

Hnos.  Bened'ettl.  "La  Union'*  Central  Ave.  No.  17;  Manuel  Bs- 
plnoea  B..  "Farmacla  Central"  Ave  Central  y  calle  10  No.  4;  J. 
Van  cler  Han«  ^  Co,  "Botica  Inglesa"  Ave.  Central  No.  27;  O.  Chap- 
man. *'Botica  Na clonal"  Cen«tral  Ave.  No.  20;  F.  Bertoll,  "Botica  In- 
ternaclonal"  Call«  12  Oeste  No.   67. 

Importem   of  Tobacco,   Cisarsy   and    Cisarettea 

T.*aac  Brandon  Bros.  Inc..  «th  St.  No.  9:  Jo84  Padr68.  Aranjro 
Square  No.  3:  Vibert  ^  Dixon.  Central  Ave.  No.  28;  American  Trade 
DeveloDingr  Co.  Central  Av^.:  Alberto  Lindo.  Central  Av«.  No.  176; 
I.  L.  Maduro  Jr.,   Central   Ave.   No    161. 

liUmber  and  Balldlns  Matcrlalw. 

C.  Qii-elqu«>eu,  Central  Ave.  No.  96 A.;  Robert  'Wilcox.  North 
Ave  (P.  R  R.  Yard);  American  Trade  DeveloblnB"  Co.,  Central  Ave.; 
A.  B.  de  Obarrio,  Herrera « Squarp  and  9th  St.  No.  11;  Juan  de  la 
G-uardia.  North  Ave.  and  16  East  St.  No.  66;  Duque  &  Co..  North  Ave. 
(P.   R.   R.   Yard.) 

Fvmfltare, 

The  Levy  Furniture  Co..  Inc..  Central  Ave.  No.  97:  Gulllermo 
■Cowe«,  Central  Ave.  No.  28;  R.   PullRnanl.  Central  Ave.  No.   86. 

Electrical  Svppllca. 

♦ 

S.  H.  Salmon,  entral  Ave.  Nr».  18:  M.  D.  Cardoze.  Sosa  St.  No.  4; 
Emanuel  Lyons,   Cen'tral  Ave.  No.   14. 

COLON. 

Ffdanoue  Henrfouez  &  Co.,  Importers  of  fl:en«ral  merchandise 
and  Unuors.    Exporters. 

■Robert  Wilcox.  Tmnorters  of  lumber  and  buildings  materials, 
hardware,   nalnts   and    Exporters. 

Smidt   ^  Co.,   Importers   of  greneral   merchandise. 

.Tamep  Hyatt.    Exporter  of  mineral  products,   etc. 

Max  Freundlich,  Commission  Asrent. 


PARAGUAY. 


The  area  of  Paraguay  proper,  situated  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
raguay and  Alto  Parama,  is  estimated  at  65,000  square  miles,  or 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Paraguay  claims 
Chaco,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Pllcomayo, 
an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  but  this  however,  is  dis- 
puted by  Bolivia.  The  total  population,  not  including  about 
50,000  Chaco  Indians,  was,  in  1915,  estimated  at  1,000,000,  and 
consistes,  in  Paraguay  proper,  of  Guaran^  Indian,  European 
(chiefly  Spanish)  and  Negro  blood,  the  GuaranI  largely  predom- 
inating. In  1916  there  were  probably  about  100,000  foreigners 
in  Paraguay. 

The  population  of  Asunci6n,  the  capital,  wMch  was  founded 
1537.  was  estimated  at  120,000  in  1916:  other  towns  are  Villa 
Rica,  26,000;  Concepoi6n,  15,000;  Encarnaci6n,  12,000;  San 
Pedro,  8,700;  Laque.  15,000;  Carapegu6,  15,000;  Paraguarf, 
10,000,  and  Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  th«  Government 
of  Paraguay  show  the  area  of  the  Republic,  in  round  numbers, 
to  be  44.5000,000  hectares,  of  which  22,892,500  are  utilized  in 
various  ways,  and  21,607,500  hectares,  valued  at  1  peso  per  hec- 
tare, are  unexploited  government  land.  Of  this  area  27,700,000 
dectares  are  in  the  western  region  and  16,800,000  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  The  utilized  portions  of  Paraguay  consist 
of  stock  lands,  12,000,000  hectares;  yerbales  or  Paraguayan  tea 
lands,  2.812,500  hectares;  timber  lands,  8.000,000  hectares;  to. 
bacco  lands,  10,000  hectares;  sugar-cane  lands,  6,000;  rice  lands, 
1,000;  forage  lands,  8,000;  peanuts,  beans,  corn,  mandloc,  fruit 
lands,  etc.,  45,000;  and  communal  lands  of  cities  and  towns, 
10,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

A  republiran  form  of  Government  Is  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Paraguay. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  form  the  National  Con- 
press,  and  are  both  elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  Senators  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  at  the  rate  of  l  for  every  12,000 
Inhabitants  or  fraction  over  8,000.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years,  on  the  basis  of  l  for  every  6,000  inhabitants,  or  fraction 
exceeding  3.000.  Every  two  years,  the  senate  is  renewed  by 
thirds  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  halves.  Congress  meets 
annually  on  April  1  and  continues  In  session  until  August  31. 
On  the  motion  of  four  deputies  and  two  senators,  or  by  the  will 
of  the  President,   extraordinary  sessions  may  be   called  at  any 
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time.     Electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  elect  the  Vice-President 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Dr.  Manuel  Franco,  elected  president  for  the  term  expiring 
August  1920,  died  in  June,  1919.  Dr.  J086  Montero,  who  was 
vtee-  president,  took  office  immediately  and  acted  as  President 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  The  presidential  election  is  about  to 
take  place  at  the  time  of  going  to 'press,  and  Br.  Manuel  Oondra, 
who  was  minister  of  Paraguay  to  Washington,  was  the  candidate 
having  more  chances  of  being  elected. 

In  November,  1919,  an  ad  referendum  obligatory  general  ar- 
bitration treaty  was  concluded  in  Montevideo  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Unde? 
this  pact  all  controversies  arising  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  and  which  can  not  be  settled  through  diplomatic  chan. 
nels,  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrator  is  to  be 
the  ^president  or  ruler  of  a  State,  and  if  no  agreement  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  his  selection,  the  parties  in  interest  shall  submit 
their  dispute  to  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  The  Hague  estab- 
lished  under  the  conventions  of  1S99  and  1907.  The  treaty  is 
operative  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  if  not  denounced  by  one 
of  the  parties  shall  be  considered  extended  for  a  period  of  another 
five  years,  and  so  on  successively. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  concluded  a  coast- 
ise  convention,  under  the  terms  of  which  each  of  these  nations 
permits  vessels  of  the  other  to  participate  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  country  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  upon 
the  same  terms  accorded  national  vessels.  This  convention  is 
to  remain  in  force  until  one  year  after  on§  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  manifests  its  desire  to  the  other  to  terminate  or 
amend  same. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  establishing  temperance 
zones  in  Paraguay,  the  first  official  movement  of.  any  character 
to  restrict  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  liquors  in  the 
tjountry.  The  movement  was  initiated  by  the  American  meat- 
packing  companies  that  have  recently  opened  plants  in  this 
country.  Heretofore  the  concerns  had  prohibited  the  sale  and 
use  of  liquors  on  their  premises,  but  it  was  found  that  employees 
could  make  purchases  from  the  numerous  small  liquor  stands 
put  up  in  the  vicinity. 

AGRICUIiTURAIi  PRODUCTS. 

Paraguay  is  a  country  of  forests,  with  an  area  of  woodland 
of  not  less  than  11,250.000  hectares,  on  which  grow  in  abundance 
construction  timber,  dyewoods,  and  wood  for  paper  and  other 
uses.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  fiber  producing  plants  in 
the  Republic,  especially  cotton,  which  counld  be  exploited  in- 
dustrially at  a  profit.  Oil-producing  plants  abound,  such  as  co- 
conut palms,  copaiba,  and  spurge.  These  grow  wild  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  forestal  products  quebra'cho  or  ironwood,  from  which 
tannin  is  obtained  for  export,  is  most  valuable. 

The  orange  crop  in  normal  years  amounts  to  about  220>000,- 
000  oranges. 
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Oil-producing  products,  sucli  as  spurge*  peanuts,  coconuts, 
etc.,  are  exported,  and  corn  is  grown  in  abundance  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Mandioc,  which  is  (cultivated  throughout  the  Republic,  yields 
from  20,000  to  22,000  kilos  per  hectare,  and  is  used  entirely  for 
food  purposes;  but  starch,  flour,  tapioca,  and  alcohol  could  be 
manufa<;tured  from  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Rice  and  sugar  are  also  important  products  of  the  country, 
but  the  output  at  the  present  time  is  insufficient  for  domestic 
consumption. 

The  production  of  cotton  decreased  during  the  war,  but  steps 
are  being  taken  to  cultivate  it  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  the  needs  of  home  consumption  and  leave  a  surplus  for 
export. 

The  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  has  recommended  that  a 
large  tract  of  public  land  in  the  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  district 
be  divided  into  lots  for  the  use  of  settlers,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress.  • 

Tobacco  is  one  of  Paraguay's  important  products;  most  of  It 
is  exported,  while  the  remainder  is  made  up  into  cigars  for  the 
local  trade.  A  small  amount  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf  is  imported 
from  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes.  Official  statistics  show  the  following  exports:  1914,  4,517*- 
195  kilos;  1915,  7,145,781  kilos;  1916,  6.826,914  kilos;  1917, 
6,943,203   kilos;   and  in   1918,  7,051,478  kilos. 

QUEBRACHO. 

There  are  at  least  six  quebracho  factories  operating  in  Para- 
guaiany,  five  of  which  are  controlled  from  Buenos  Aires  and  are 
presumably  of  Argentine  ownership.  The  International  Products 
Co.,  an  American  corporation,  of  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
just  built  the  sixth  plant  at  Puerto  Pinasco,  Paraguay,  and  began 
operation  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  five  Buenos  Aires  controlled  plants,  export  all  their 
products  to  Buenos  Aires,  whence,  it  is  unedrstood,  the  bulk  of 
it  Is  reexported  as  Argentinian  extra'ct.  The  American  company 
exports  its  quebracho  extract  direct  to  New  York. 

The  number  of  tons  of  quebracho  extract  produced  in  Para- 
guay is  as  follows:  in  1915,  28,421  tons;  in  1916,  15,357  tons; 
In  1917,  25,105  tons,  and  in  1918,  23,180  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  prices  for  which  quebrado  extract  has 
sold  since  the  war  the  production  has  been  considerably  below 
normal,  due  chiefly  to  strikes  of  transportation  companies  of 
Paraguay  and  Argentina,  during  which  time  all  shipping  had  to 
stop  because  of  insufficient  warehouse  to  store  accumulated 
stocks  at  the  plants. 

The  principal  companies  engaged  in  the  quebracho  industry 
In  Paraguay  are  the  following,  with  their  capital  in  Gold  pesos: 
Campos  y  Quebrachales  Puerto  Sastre,  1,488,000,  Sociedad  Go- 
restal  de  Puerto  Guarani  583,000,  Compafila  de  Tierras  Carlos 
Cadcado  (Ltda.)  1.500,000,  Quebrachales  y  Estancias  Puerto  Ga- 
lileo 1,000,000,  Quebrachales  Fusionados  (a)   770.000,  New  York 
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&  Paraguay  Co.  2,000,000.  Total  7,341.000.  La  Industrial  de 
Nueva  Italia,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  100,000  paper  pesos; 
the  American  Quebracho  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
3,000,000  gold  pesos;  La  Forestal  del  Paraguay,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  264,000  gold  pesos;  and  La  Rural  Belga  Sud- 
Am^rlca,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  226,000  gold  pesos. 

The  following  are  among  the  companies  interested  in  the  tim- 
ber  industry:  Timber  Yuty  Co.  (Ltd.),  Capital  invested.  Gold 
pesos,  126,000;  La  Rural  de  Yegros,  Capital  invested.  Gold 
pesos,  160,000;  La  industrial  Paraguaya,  Capital  invested.  Gold 
pesos,  3,464,120;  La  Italo-Paraguaya,  Capital  Invested,  Gold 
pesos,  200,000;  Montes  y  Estancias  iSan  Jos^,  Capital  invested. 
Gold  pesos,  115,000;  Campos  y  Bosques  de  Loreto,  Capital  in- 
vested. Gold  pesos.  40.000;  Cia.  de  Tierras  Carlos  Cascado 
(Ltda.).  Capital  invested.  Gold  pesos,  675,000;  Industrial  & 
Commercial  Co.  of  Northern  Paraguay,  Capital  invested,  Gold 
pesos,  500,000. 

THE  YERBA-MATE. 

Yerba  mate  is  a  most  important  product  of  Paraguay,  being 
raised  in  the  eastern  and  tcentral  parts  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  somewhat  resembling  an  evergreen, 
which  is  from  15  to  25  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green  in  color  and  originally  were  gathered  wild.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  trees  have  been  cultivated  with  considerable 
success.  Trees  come  to  baring  after  five  years  and  in  12  years 
begin  to  yield  the  maximum  amount,  generally  15  to  17  pounds 
per  annum.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  between  10,000,000 
and  12,000.000  persons  in  South  America  regularly  use  the  drink 
and  its  use  is  spreading  throughout  Latin  Europe,  and  has  even 
reached  the  United  States.  The  wild  yerba  still  exists  in  very 
large  amounts,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  an  exhaustion  of  the 
supply.  The  tax  gathered  by  Paraguay  on  the  exportation  of 
the  yerba  is  u&ed  largely  to  provide  funds  for  the  service-  of  the 
external  loan. 

There  are  over  200  estates  or  con'cerns  engaged  in  the  pro. 
ductioh  of  the  yerba.  Among  the  companies  engaged  In  its 
production  and  exploitation  are  La  Industrial  Paraguaya.  capi- 
talization 3,464,120  gold  pesos,  and  Boettner  &  Gautier,  "Yerba- 
tero",  capitalization  80,000  gold  pesos.  La  Industrial  Paraguaya 
is  controlled  by  the  Argentine  Railway.  Its  securities  are  largely 
deposited  as  collateral  for  the  latter's  G  per  cent  notes. 

lilVE  STOCK. 

In  1915  Paraguay  had  5.249.043  head  of  cattle,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  500,000  head  available  for  export,  of  which  only  60,000 
or  70,000  were  sent  to  Argentine  packing  houses,  and  from  8.000 
to  10,000  were  utilized  for  domestic  purposes  in  i:ie  manufacture 
of  Jerked  beef.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Antonio  packing  house,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  head  of  cattle 
per  day.  This  establishment  began  operations  on  January  Ist 
1919.     Another  packing  house  in   which   American  capital   was 
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interested  commenced  to  operate  at  Zeballos.<cue  in  1918,  and 
now  has  a  daily  output  of  60,000  pounds  of  meat.  The  San 
Salvador  Meat  Extract  Co.,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  from  50  to 
90  head  of  cattle,  utilized  for  the  making  of  meat  extracts  and 
canned  beef,  has  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  American  capi- 
talists. For  a  number  of  years  the  annual  output  of  the  Rieso 
packing  house  has  been  from  8,000  to  15,000  beeves  used  in  the 
production  of  jerked  beef. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grazing  regions  of  the  Republic  could 
easily  feed  20,000,000  head  of  cattle. 

In  the  Paraguayan  refrigerating  plants  and  salting  plants, 
during  the  year  1918,  57,089  steers  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
products  were  valued  at  1,829,596  gold  pesos,  divided  as  follows: 
Frigorlfico  Zeballoscue,  32,404  beeves,  Frigorlfico  San  Salvador, 
15,509    beeves,   Salad'ero   Risso,    9,176    beeves. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Republic  has  attracted  con- 
siderable amounts  of  foreign  -capital.  The  most  important  com- 
panies interested  wholly  or  partly  in  the  raising  and  selling  of 
livestock  or  otherwise  identified  with  the  live-stock  industry, 
with  their  capital  in  gold  pesos  are:  La  Granaderia  'Saccerello, 
$1,000,000;  La  Granaderia  Paraguaya,  $500,000;  La  Granaderia 
Franco- Paraguaya,  $200,000;  Montes  y  Estncias  San  Job6,  $150,- 
000;  La  Rural  Espafiola,  $300,000;  Campos  y  Bosques -de  Loreto. 
$200,000;  Fuerto  Olimpo  $500,000;  Cia.  Paraguaya  de  Tierras, 
Campos  y  Granaderias,  $1,500,000;  Plantaciones  y  Criadores  Gi- 
rad,  $50,000;  La  Granaderia  Cancio  Deandreis,  $140,000-  La 
Granaderia  Piri-Puco,  $100,000. 

La  Granaderia  Paraguaya  is  controlled  by  the  Paraguay  Land 
gr  Cattle  Co.,  incorporated  in  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1913.  The 
1,500,000  shares  of  the  Paraguay  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  are  held 
mostly  by  the  Argentine  Railway,  and  are  deposited  as  part 
collateral  for  the  railway  company's  issue  of  6  per  cent  notes. 

A  joint  stock  company  entitled  "La  Rural  Eepafiola"  r  Span- 
ish Rural  Co.),  with  a  capital  of  600,000  pesos,  was  recently  or. 
ganized  in  Asuncion,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  stock 
industry. 

The  Stock  Raising  Association  of  Paraguay  recentlv  organ, 
ized  a  stock  fair  to  be  held  annually  in  May.  The  organization 
does  not  intend  to  confine  the  exhibition  to  cattle  only  but  will 
exhibit  other  animals  of  various  kinds. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

Iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are  encountered 
m  abundance.  The  Ibicui  iron  mines  were  worked  as  early  as 
1863,  and  produce  ore  assaying  34  per  cent  iron.  The  Quiqui6 
and  Ibicuf  manganese  mines  contain  ores  which  assay  as  high  as 
63  per  cent,  and  the  ore  deposits  are  estimated  at  60,000.000 
tons.     Copper  has  also  been   found   at  San  Miguel  and  Quiqui6. 

IXDrSTRJES. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  in  Paraguay  The 
gross  weight  of  the  production  for  1918  was  given  as  387,500.000 
kilos,   and   that  for   1919   was   estimated   at  about   400.000.000 
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During  the  year  1918  the  refineries  produced  561,820  kilos  of 
sugar,  180,121  liters  of  rum.  51,500  liters  industrial  alcohol, 
and  325,900  liters  rectified  alcohol. 

The  textile  industry  will  soon  be  established  in  the  country. 
The  Textil  Paraguaya,  a  native  company,  has  now  in  Itape  the 
necessary  equipment  to  start  factories.  The  company  will  limit 
itself  to  sup<plying  the  demands  of  local  markets  with  the  finished 
products  of  the  fibers  that  it  has  been  cultivating  ex:ensrveTy. 
The  national  demand  for  gunny  sacking,  cord,  sisal  thread,  etc., 
is  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  the  supplying  of  the  products  a 
profitable  business  for  the  company,  and  establish  the  industry 
firmly  in  the  country. 

The  Paraguayan  Packing  House  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  who 
has  a  sutscribed  capital  of  250,000  gold  pesos,  is  incorporated 
for  a  period  of  50  years  with  headquarters  in  the  national  capi- 
tal, the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  operation  of  packing  and  cold- 
storage  plants  in  Paraguay  and  in  neighboring  countries  should 
it  deem  advisable,  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  and  saie  or  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  and  in  such  other  business  as  its  board  of  direc- 
torsmay  consider  expedient.  The  company  is  also  authorized 
•to  establish  branch  packing  houses  and  cold-storage  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic  and  to  build  and  operate  such 
railways,  tramways,  docks,  etc.  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
in  facilitating  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  commerce  for  the  years  1914  to  191S,  was  valued 
at  81,932,672  gold  pesos,  of  which  35,626,223  gold  pesos  were 
imports  and  46,406,449  gold  pesos  were  exports. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  during  1917  was  11,605,- 
197  gold  pesos,  of  which  5,1Q5,625  were  imports,  and  6,499,572 
exports,  showing  an  excess  of  exports  over  imiports  of  1,393,947 
gold  pesos. 

In  1918  this  *commerce  amounted  to  22,451,334  gold  pesos, 
-made  up  of  imports,  11,051,622  gold  pesos,  and  exports,  11,399,- 
712  gold  pesos. 

For  the  first  half  of  1919  the  foreign  commerce  amounted  to 
12,628,891  pesos  gold,  of  which  6,006,660  pesos  represented  the 
importation  and  6,662,231  pesos  the  exportation. 

The  imports  for  1918  in  Argentine  gold  pesos  were:  Food 
and  groceries,  etc.,  1,443,616;  Wines  and  liquors,  237,214;  To- 
bacco.  etc.,  10,330;  Leather,  skins,  etc.,  31,962;  Trunks,  saddles. 
etc.,  3,962;  Shoes,  etc.,  44,204;  Furniture,  15,100;  Jewels,  etc., 
1,439;  Musical  instruments.  9,491;  Hats,  etc.,  50,302;  Hard- 
ware, etc.,  870,254;  Electrict  articles,  36,421;  Firearms,  etc., 
24,665;  Chinaware,  etc.,  42,458;  Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  197,779; 
Haberdashery,  etc.,  274,021;  Clothing,  etc.,  163,367;  Textiles, 
1,512,988;  Live  animals,  182,153. 

The  following  are  the  chief  products  exported  from  Para- 
guay in  1918:  Corned  beef,  1.992.  612  kilos;  Tallow,  224,501 
kilos;  Jerked  beef.  791,514  kilos;  Peanuts,  23,841  kilos;  Yerba 
mate  (tea)  crude,  3,598,593  kilos;  Yerba  mate  (tea)  ground, 
29,843  kilos;   Quebracho  extract,  19,096,008  kilos;   Oil  of  Petit- 
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%t^iV(.  $^.1^$  kilos;  Tobacco  common^  5,866,161  kilos;  Tobacco 
>,rvni$»  iaS7.642  kilos;  Tobacco  black,  44.575  kilos;  Hides, 
$jkUM.  H>5.625;  Hides,  dried.  87,105;  Oranges,  80,328,700;  Or- 
4iu«t^$.  mandarins.  18,331,150;  Lumber,  Quebracho  logs,  523 
ivms:  Other  classes,  47,710  tons;  Posts,  25  tons;  Planed,  4.623 
cubic  meters. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  chief 
countries  participated  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1918, 
values  being  expressed  in  Argentine  gold  pesos. 

Imports, — Argentina,  2.429,104;  Uruguay.  85.962;  United 
States,  816,630;  Brazil,  253,567;  Chile,  2,527;  Germany,  915; 
United  Kingdom.  1,011.681;  France.  56,929;  Italy,  84.856; 
Spain.  288,420;  Netherlands,  9,800;  Japan,  29,934;  Cuba,  3,763; 
Portugal,  3,552;   All  other  countries,  74,087. 

Exports. — Argentina,  4,101,865;  Uruguay,  386,581;  United 
(States,  742,607;  Brazil,  6.423;  Chile,  1,050;  United  Kingdom. 
13,042;  France,  298.150;  Italy,  134,531;  Spain,  461.060;  All 
other   countries,   26,002. 

Hides,  meat,  and  quebracho  extract  account  chiefly  for  the 
decided  increase  in  the  exportation  to  the  United  States;  prohibi- 
tion of  exports  and  shortage  of  ships  for  the  slight  decrease  in 
the  imports  from  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  merchandise  else- 
where since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  importation  of  all  Amer- 
ican manufactured  articles  has  increased  enormously;  apprecia- 
ting  the  difficulties  due  to  the  war,  the  local  importers,  were  pa. 
tient  and  willing  to  accept  any  and  all  conditions  set  by  the 
American  exporters.  However,  in  order  to  retain  this  market 
after  the  war,  it  is  very  important,  not  only  to  deliver  goods 
exactly  like  the  sample,  but  also  to  modify  and  grant  such  termf 
of  payment  that  will  meet  competition. 

The  following  produ-cts  were  imported  from  Paraguay  by  the 
United  States  in  1918: 

Chemicals,  drugrs,  clye*.  and  medicines:  Tanning  extracts,  all 
other    1418. 

Hides  and  skins    (except  fur  skins).   $10,196. 

India    rubber,    f^utta    percha    and    substitutes    for,    crude,    $3,106. 

Oils:    Vegetable-Distilled    and    essential.    $56,078. 

The    following    American    products    were   imported    by    Para- 
guay in  1918: 

Agricultural    implements,    $5,274. 

Blacking,  shoe  paste,  etc..  $158;  Bra.ss  and  manufactures  of, 
$8,557;    Breadstuffs.    $193. 

Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $8,739:  Cement.  Hydrau- 
lic. $11,959:  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  $12,308;  Clocks,  and  watches, 
and   parts  of.    $343:   Cotton,   manufactures   of,    $54,109. 

Klectrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  Instruments.  $22,929;  Ex- 
plosives,   Cartridges     loades,    and    manufactures    of,    $17,246. 

Fibers,    vegetables,    manufactures    of.    $5,863. 

Olass  and   glassware.    $1,795. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  $5,248;  Iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures   of.    $436,640. 

T>pa<l.  manufactures  of,  $9,149;  Leather  and  manufactures  of. 
$96,668. 

Oils:    Mineral,    lubricating,    $4,566 

Perfumeries.    $2,513 

Wood:    Shocks.    $8,000. 
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Invoices  certdfied  at  the  Asuncidn  consulate  during  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1919»  show  that  26,726  hid«s,  valued  at 
$389,157,  4,965,543  pounds  of  Juebracho  extract,  valued  at 
$427,978,  and  7,744  pounds  of  oil  of  petitgrain,  valued  at  $20,- 
046,  representing  a  total  of  $837,181,  were  exported  from  Para- 
guay to  the  United  States,  as  against  18,675  pounds  of  oil  of 
petitgrain,  valued  at  $35,180,  which  were  ecrtified  for  export 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1918. 

The  gain  comes  as  a  direct  result  of  the  American  ^wned 
quebracho  and  meat  packing  plants  which  began  operations  in 
1918. 

There  is  practically  no  textile  industry  in  Paraguay,  aside 
from  the  making  of  a  small  amount  of  cotton  and  palm. fiber  ma- 
terials.  All  of  the  real  textile  goods  are  therefore  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  The  actual  values  of  the  imports  of  textiles, 
expressed  in  gold  pesos  have  been  as  follows:  1913,  2,263,000 
pesos;  1914,  1,016,000  pesos;  1915,  1,032,000  pesos;  19l6, 
2,891,000  pesos;    1917,  3,455,000   pesos;    1918,  3,636,000  pesos. 

The  United  ^ingdom  has  always  held  the  predominating  share 
of  this  trade,  normally,  supplying  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  being  followed  by  Germany,  with  approximately  one- 
fourth.  Even  throughout  the  war,  the  direct  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  showed  almost  no  change  in  their  relative  im- 
portance,  aKicounting  for  54.4  per  cent,  in  1914  and  55.5  per 
cent,  in  1918.  Because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
textiles  and  Paraguays'  largely  augmented  imports  of  such  goods, 
this  British  trade  increased  in  value  more  than  350  per  cent. 
The  largest  gains  by  any  of  the  manufacturing  nations  are  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  both  increasing  their  trade  seven- 
fold. 

American  gooods,  which  accu<pied  eighth  place  In  1914  were 
second  in  1918. 

The  demand  for  imported  underwear  in  Paraguay  is  limited, 
the  greater  part  of  the  underwear  in  use  being  made  in  the  home 
from  materials  bought  in  the  local  stores.  The  hosiery  used  there 
is  mostly  of  cotton  and  some  of  cotton  and  silk  mixture;  more 
than  half  of  the  hoisiery  imported  comes  from  the  United  States. 
Garters  imported  are  principally  of  cotton. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  American  trade 
with  Paraguay  is  that  of  credit  terms.  Throughout  the  war  Eng- 
lish houses  'continued  giving  credits  of  from  six  to  nine  months 
at  6  per  cent,  interest  on  open  account  or  draft,  as  did  German 
houses  previous  to  the  war,  while  American  exporters  have  in. 
sisted  on  cash  at  the  time  of  shipment.  If  this  difference  In 
terms  continues,  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  gains  American 
exporters  have  made  in  Paraguayan  trade  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Paraguayan  textile  houses  usually  import  their  goods  direct 
from  foreign  markets,  there  being  no  important  distributing 
houses  in  this  country,  and  as  most  of  the  houses  also  handle 
other  lines,  Ameri>can  commission  houses,  rather  than  the  tex. 
tie  manufacturers  themselves,  can  better  supply  the  trade.  Mer- 
chants generally  prefer  to  include  a  general  line  of  textiles  in 
each  order  for  shipping  advantages. 
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Metric  units  of  weights  and  measures  are  used  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  for  this  reason  all  measures  should  be  given  in  the  me- 
tric system.  Very  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  packing, 
especially  as  all  goods  must  be  transshipped  at  either  Buenos 
Aires  or  Montevideo  to  the  river  steamers  which  come  to  Asun- 
cion. The  containers  should  be  of  the  lightest  weight  possible, 
as  all  duty  is  paid  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  packages. 

If  trade-marks  have  not  already  been  registered  by  the  manu- 
factujpers,  it  is  advisable  to  omit  special  marks,  as  not  infre- 
quently individual  persons  here  register  trad-marks  so  as  to 
prevent  competitors  from  handling  the  line  or  for  the  purpose 
of  exacting  a  premium  for  the  right  to  sell  under  the  mark. 

SHIPPING. 

By  purchase  by  the  Mihanovitch  Company,  and  Argentine 
shipping  con'cern,  of  the  two  competing  lines  existing  on  Para- 
guay river,  the  company  has  gradually  increased  its  importance 
and  became  a  monopoly.  This  however,  was  bjoken  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Brazilian  Compafkfa  Minas  e  Viacao  de  Matto  Gros- 
so,  which  has  established  a  service  between  Montevideo  and 
tipper  Paraguay. 

The  stock  of  the  Brazilian  company  amounts  to  about  1,000,- 
000  United  IStates  gold,  and  the  capital  obtained  by  loans  to 
practically  $750,000.  A  further  value  of  $2,500,000  is  represent- 
ed in  the  fleet  'controlled  by  the  company.  Almost  all  of  the 
vessels  have  been  rented  from  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro.  The  com- 
pany is  to  operated  eight  steamers,  the  two  largest  of  which  have 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1,000  tons.  Thirty-six  lighters  and  eight 
tugs  are  included  in  the  fleet.  Furthermore  20  vessels  have  been 
contracted  for  construction  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
offices  are  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  agencies  in  Monte- 
video, Asuncion,  and  Corumba. 

The  Government  of  Bi'azil  exercises  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  the  operations  of  the  new  company's  transportation  service, 
and  the  officers  of  the  company's  boats  are  at  the  same  time 
officers  in  the  national  navy.  This  new  company  has  already  had 
a  favorable  effect  upon  river  commerce  by  lowering  the  freight 
rates  considerably. 

The  company  plans  to  operate  at  least  one  boat  a  week  be- 
tween Corumba  and  Montevideo.  The  only  Argentine  port  of  call 
will  be  Rosario,  since  the  Argentine  law  rprohibits  foreign-owned 
ship  companies  from  carrying  on  a  coastwise  trade  between  Ar- 
gentine ports.  In  Paraguay  its  vessels  call  at  Asuncion,  Con- 
cepcion,  and  other  rfver  pprts. 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  proposed  to  organized  a 
fleet  of  small  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,500.  In  support  of 
the  project,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  offered  Govern- 
ment funds  amounting  to  5,000,000  Paraguayan  paper  pesos. 
The  fleet  will  be  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Asuncion 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Paraguay  River  is  free  to  navigation  of  boats  belonging 
to  all  nationals,  with  the  restriction  that  no  boats  of  other  than 
Argentine  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  can  serve  the  commerce 
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within  that  Rej^ublic.  The  Paraguayan  regulations  have  no  such 
inhibition,  placing  no  restraint  even  as  to  Paraguayan  local  com- 
merce; and  as  to  Argentina,  foreign  boats  may  either,  but  not 
both,  receive  or  discharge  cargo  within  Argentina  territory. 

During  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  June, 
th€  river  is  very  low;  this  makes  it  impossible  for  boats  that  draw 
more  than  8  feet  to  reach  Asuncion  from  Buenos  Aires  or  Mon- 
tevideo.  In  order  to  obviate  the  interruption  of  river  traffic  and 
many  other  difficulties  arising  from  the  low  draft,  a  bill  has  been 
presented  to  the  National  Congress  proposing  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  take  charge  of  the  dredging  and  the  canalization  of 
the  Paraguay  River.  The  funds  for  this  work  are  to  be  obtained 
by  charging  1  cent  gold  on  each  lo  kilos  of  goods  imported  or 
exported. 

Freight  facilities  on  the  Paraguayan  River  are  not  satisfac- 
tory  at  present  and  complaints  are  numerous  as  to  the  tardy 
handling  of  gods.  A  large  Ameri'can  company  operating  in  Para- 
guay has  intimated  that  after  establishing  the  activities  already 
started,  it  may  turn  its  attention  to  river  ransportation,  at  least 
for  the  handling  of  its  own  products,  and  perhaps  for  the  esrvice 
of  the  general  public. 

The  Compafila  Paraguaya  de  Navegaci6n  has  lately  been  or- 
ganized in  Asuncion  with  Uruguayan,  Paraguayan,  and  Argentine 
capital  to  carry  freight  between  Asuncion,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Montevideo. 

The  Central  Product  Co.,  of  Paraguay,  has  obtained  the  con- 
sent, of  the  National  Government  to  establish  a  National  Coast- 
wise  Service  with  its  own  vessels. 

CUSTOM    REGUIiATIONS. 

The  following  data  concerning  -custom  regulations  are  of 
interest  to  shipipers: 

Four  copies  of  consular  invoices  are  required  together  with 
certificates  of  origin  of  a  special  form  in  duplicate  and  bills  of 
lading  in  cuadrupMcate  are  required  for  all  shipments.  Weights 
and  measures  must  be  according  to  the  metric  system.  Bills  of 
landing  must  be  certified  by  the  Paraguayan  consul  at  the  port 
of  shipment,  and  if  the  shipment  goes  via  Montevideo,  the  bill 
must  be  viseed  by  the  consul  of  Uruguay,  who  requires  one 
non-negotiable  copy  in  iSpanish,  but  if  the  shipment  is  via  Buenos 
Aires  or  Rosario,  no  non-negotiable  copy  is  required.  All  goods 
destined  for  Paraguayan  ports  should  be  packed  in  cases  that 
may  be  easily  handled  and  adapted  to  rough  usage.  A  fee  of  $2 
is  charged  for  certifying  a  set  of  three  negotiable  bills  of  lading, 
and  one  non-negotiable  consular  copy  for  Paraguayan  consul,  and 
50  cents  for  each  additional  negotiable  copy.  There  is  no  charge 
for  non-negotiable  copies,  nor  for  invoices  and  certificates  of 
origin.  Goods  are  permitted  entry  if  the  invoice  is  omitted.  In 
every  case  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  duly  visaed  by  the  Paraguay- 
an consular  officer. 

Occasionally  goods  are  routed  to  Asuncion  on  one  bill  of 
lading  cevering  both  the  ocean  and  the  river  carriage,  but  even 
in  such   cases  it  is  necessary  to  send   one   full  set   of  properly 
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visaed  shipping  documents  to  the  consignee's  agent  at  the  port  of 
transshipment  to  avoid  long  delays.  It  is  generally  preferable  to 
ship  on  two  bills  of  lading,  one  to  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo 
and  the  other  for  the  river  steamer  to  Asuncion,  the  latter  of 
which  is  obtained  at  the  port  of  transshipment.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  first  bill  of  lading  show  that  the  goods  are  in  transit  to 
Paraguay  to  avoid  the  Argentinan  or  Uruguayan  duty. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  method  of  collection  of  consular 
fees  the  following  regulations  were  adopted,  whlcn  went  into 
effect  April  15,  1919:  The  consular  oficials  may  not  receive 
customs  duties  other  than  th  proper  documentary  stamps  which 
are  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading;  and  the  documents  which  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  evaluation  are  sent  without  such  proper 
stamps  must  be  marked  "A  reponer"  (To  be  filled  out),  and  they 
shall  be  presented  and  filled  out  in  the  internal-revenue  offices, 
as  this  formality  is  necessary  for  their  acceptance  in  tlie  custom, 
houses. 

Customhouse  invoices  covering  machinery  must  express  the 
number  of  machines,  horsepower,  use,  and  the  net  and  gross 
weight.  Exports,  such  as  extract  of  beef,  canned  meats,  and 
other  forms  of  meat  that  are  shipped  in  heavy  parcels,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  gross  and  net  weights. 
Package  destined  for  exportation  shall  be  labeled  "Reptiblica  del 
Paraguay". 

The  entry  of  goods  is  made  at  Paraguayan  customhouses  on 
the  presentation  of  the  manifest  by  the  shipping  company's 
agent.  After  unloading  the  goods  must  be  cleared  from  the  cus- 
tomhouses within  three  days  to  avoid  storage  >charge8.  Ware, 
housing  is  charged  for  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  days  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  per  calendar  month  or  fraction 
thereof  up  to  six  months,  and  1  per  cent,  per  month  after  six 
months.    No  fines  are  imposed  on  account  of  delays  of  entry. 

Goods  not  cleared  within  one  year  of  ship's  entry  are  sold  at 
public  auction.  In  the  case  of  inflammable  or  perishable  goods 
the  time  is  reduced  to  eight  days.  The  expenses  assessed  against 
goods  sold  at  public  auction  are  those  incurred  by  the  customs 
clearing  agent  and  the  warehouse  charges  mentioned  in  the  pre. 
ceding  paragraph,  and  are  usually  ultimately  borne  by  the  cooi- 
slgnee. 

Goods  may  be  obtained  from  the  customhouse  by  the  consignee 
under  declaration  that  the  bill  of  lading  has  not  arrived  and  that 
it  will  be  presented  within  14  days  after  delivery  of  the  goods. 
A  deposit  of  210  Paraguayan  pesos  at  the  time  the  declaration  is 
furnished  is  required  by  the  Paraguayan  customs  office  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  bill  of  lading  will  be  presented,  which  deposit 
is  forfeited  if  the  document  is  not  presented  within  the  time  lim- 
it. If,  however,  bills  of  lading  are  mad-e  out  **To  Order"  it  is 
not  possible  to  secure  the  goods  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  providing,  there  is  no  clause  such  as  "notify,  etc." 

A  Presidential  Decree  of  September  10,  1919.  increases  the 
tax  on  the  export  of  quebracho  extract  from  5  pesos  Argentine 
gold  per  metric  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds  to  8  pesos  per  ton,  to  take 
effect  September  20,  1919. 

The  increase  in  this  tax  is  due  to  the  increased  prices  in  the 
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selling  markets  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Argentina  has  a  tax 
of  12,33  pesos  per  ton. 

INCREASE  IN  PARAGUAYAN  IMPORT  PrXIES. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  the  customs  tariff,  the  President  of 
Paraguay  issued  a  decree  on  September  27,  1919.  increasing  the 
fixed  official  valuations  on  which  the  ad  valorem  import  duties 
are  assessed  in  the  following  proportions: 

Groceries   and    foodstuffs,    excepting?   edible    oils.    rice,    sui^ar, 
flour,    wheat,   common   laundry    soap,   kerosene,   and   com-     ' 

mon    or    fine    salt.  SO^} 
Wines   and    liquors,    excepting   common    wines    which    are    in- 
creased   60    per   cen't.                                                                                100 r^ 

Tobacco,   etc.  60  ^^ 

L/eather   and    tanned    skin<s  ZOVf 

Trunks,   valines,   saddlery  50 V 
Boots,    shoes,    and    accessories,    with    the    exception    of    shoes 

for    m-en,    women,    and    children  50*^?. 

Furniture  50% 

Jewelry,    clocks,    and    watches,    silverware  20'; 

Musical    instruroents  iO'Ti 

Hats   and    caps  60 <^; 
Hardare,  cutlery,  machinery,  farm  Implements  automobiles,  etc.     OOr^r 

*El«ctrical    and    illuminating:   supplies  60 Cv 

Arms   and   ammunition  OO^o 

Ohlnaware.  jrla'Ssware,  crockery,  etc.  60'"'f 

Drugs  and  chemicals  60% 
Small  wares,  haberdashery,  paper  groods,  perfumery,  and  nov- 
elties, exceptlngr  fin-e  toilet  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  perfumes 

in  general,  wihlch  are  Increaser  80  per  cent.  60% 
Olothlnpr   and   read/y-made   apparel,    except   cIot<hlnj?   of   cotton 

Roods,  whioh  is  increased  40  per  cent  60% 
Textiles  of  all   kinds,   except  cotton   piece   goods,   which   are 

increased  by   40   per  cent.  60% 

The  result  of  these  increases  in  the  official  valuations  Is  to 
increase  the  duties  on  all  articles  for  which  official  valuations 
are  fixed,  in  accordance  with  the  above  schedule.  The  ad  valor, 
em  rates  themselves  remain  unchanged.  The  new  rates  became 
effective  October  1,   1919. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  valuations  for  common  boots 
and  shoes  are  increased  50  per  cent,  the  valuations  for  medium 
and  high  grade  footwear  are  not  changed  and  the  rates  for  such 
footwear  are  not  affected. 

By  a  oresidential  decree  of  February  24.  empty  cases  intend- 
ed to  inclose  domestic  products  to  be  exported  are  being  admit- 
ted free  of  duty. 

The  treasury  department  fixed  the  import  duties  on  auto- 
mobiles at  42  per  cent,  of  their  vaue. 

The  port  of  Vllleta  is  now  open  for  the  Importation  of  foreign 
goods.  The  port  was  closed  some  time  ago  in  an  effort  to  pre. 
vent  smuggling.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  measure  did 
not  prove  effective,  as  the  increased  cost  of  merchandise  due 
to  extra  freight  charges  arounsed  considerable  opposition  in  Vi- 
Ueta  and  tended  to  promote  rather  than  to  eliminate  K^landestfne 
importation. 

Paraguay  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United  States: 
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Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Newport  News,  Va;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Richmond, 
Va.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San 
Juan,  P.  R.;  Wilmington,  Del. 

FINANCE. 

Paraguay  raises  its  revenue  by  custom  duties,  and  special 
charges  on  warehouses  and  wharfs;  by  internal  revenue;  by  re- 
ceipts  of  post  and  te'legraph  offices;  by  special  taxes,  rentals  and 
bank  interests. 

The  national   receipts  for  the  fiscal  period  from  October  1, 

1917,  to  December  31,  1918,  totaled  1,182,424  pesos  gold  and 
64,398,185  pesos  paper,  of  which  914,975  gold  and  36,524,151 
paper,  or  more  than  half,  were  received  through  the  custom- 
houses. 

The  customhouses  receipts  in  the  three  past  years  were,  1916. 
717,067  pesos  gold  and  27,260,337  pesos  paper;  1917,  952,430 
pesos  gold  and  39,705,169- pesos  paper;  and  1918  (11  months), 
813.076   pesos  gold  and  29,313,071   pesos  paper. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  during  1918  amouniec  to  11,- 
839  pesos  gold  and  20,994.081   pesos  paper. 

In  1918  the  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  showed  an  increase 
of  203,000  pesos  over  those  of  the  previous  yeor. 

The  customs  receipts  amounted  to  547,362  pesos,  coined  gold 
and  10.424,862  pesos  paper,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  Of 
this  amount  271,073  pesos  gold  and  10,231,637  pesos  paper  rep- 
resent the  imports,  275,330  gold,  and  94,070  paper  the  exports, 
and  959  gold  and  99,155  paper  the  internal  revenue. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  general  auditorship  and  offi<ce 
of  the  treasury,  42,389  pesos  gold  and  1,220.152  pesos  paper 
were  derived  from  taxes  on  real  estate  during  the  years  1912. 

1918,  inclusive.     Of  this  amount,  19,204  pesos  gold  and  343,485 
paper  were  received  during  1918. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  municipality  of  Asun- 
cion for  the  year  1918  were:  Receipts,  5,950,326  pesos;  es- 
penditures,  6.314,138  pesos,  leaving  a  deficit  of  373,812,  caused 
largely  by  the  aid  the  municipality  extended  to  indigents  during 
the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  January,  1919.  a  tax  of  $2  gold 
was  levied  on  every  head  of  cattle  to  be  registered  or  salted. 
The  decree  applies  to  male  beasts  of  any  age  or  size  ana  to  fe- 
male animals  of  over  9  years. 

A  recent  law  provides  for  tax  on  corporations,  by  which  the 
invested  capital  of  such  companies  shall  be  taxed  as  follows: 
From  50,000  to  100.000  pesos.  0.50  per  1.000;  from  100.000  to 
200.000.  0.60  per  1,000;  from  200,000  to  500,000,  0.70  per  1.000; 
from  500.000  to  1,000.  000.  0,80  per  1,000;  and  over  1,000,000 
1  peso  por  1,000.  Companies  with  a  capital  of  less  than  50.000 
pesos  are  exempt  from  taxes.  In  all  other  cases  the  tax  will  be 
collected  on  the  part  of  the  capital  over  and  above  50,000.  It 
will  be  collected  yearly,  based  on  the  capital  held  January  1, 
and  in  one  payment.    When  a  company  owns  property  in  the  coun- 
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try  and  also  in  other  countries,  the  tax  will  be  levied  only  on  the 
tangible  or  intangible  property  within  the  country.  From  the 
capital  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  collected,  the  amount  of  debts 
held  against  it,  as  positively  proved,  shall  be  deducted  and  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  before  March  31  of  every  year. 

By  decree  of  February  11,  1919,  the  Government  fixed  the 
rate  of  gold  exchange  at  1,795  per  100  in  the  payment  of  import 
duties  and  tariff  on  goods  destined  for  internal  consumption. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay,  in  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  as  follows: 
External  Debt  of  1886-1896.  outsUnding,  £704,250.  Coupons  in 
arrear.  January,  1919   (inclusive)   £31,691.    Total  £735,941. 

Argentine  National  Bank  Loan,  68,227  pesos  gold;  loan,  law 
of  November  27,  1912,  2,090,261  pesos  gold.  During  1918  the 
sum  of  272,282  Jesos  gold  amortization  fund  was  paid. 

The  internal  debt  of  the  nation  amounted  to  2,044,783  pesos 
gold  and  33,133,445  paper  on  January  1.  1919. 

Between  July  1914,  and  December,  1915,  only  four  monthly 
instalments  of  the  Debt  iS<ervrce  were  paid,  but  in  May,  1916,  the 
full  service  of  interest  and  amortisation  for  one  half-year  was 
remitted.  After  t^iis  no  further  payments  were  made  until  Jan- 
uary, 1918  when  the  Government  resumed  remittances. 

The  director  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  by  the  President 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  500,000  pesos,  gold  in  March  1919. 

According  to  the  latest  presidential  message  the  office  of  ex- 
change has  a  capital  of  1,394,356  p€sos  gold  and  1,017,211  pesos 
paper. 

The  loans  grante  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  in 
1918  for  agricultural  projects  and  allied  industries  totaled  2,475,. 
903  pesos  paper  and  1,245  pesos  gold;  amortization  paid  In  the 
year,  4,485,034  pesos  paper  and  1,245  pesos  gold;  and  interest 
received,  1,122,397  pesos  paper.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of 
24,590,097  pesos  paper,  which  is  utilized  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  country. 

BANKING. 

The  condition  of  Paraguayan  Banks  on  January  1,  1919  was: 
Banco  Mercantil,  deposits  in  gold,  1,460,000  pesos;  deposits  in 
currency,  54,860,000;  loans,  gold,  2,590,000  paper,  85,490,000; 
cash  in  hand,  gold,  630,000,  paper,  18,070,000.  Bank  of  the 
Republic — deposits  in  gold,  1,780,000,  paper,  44,700,000;  sav- 
ings, gold,  200,000,  paper  4,310,000;  loans,  gold,  3,870.000. 
Bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay — deposits,  gold,  750,000,  paper, 
22,920,000:  savings,  gold,  250,000,  paper,  7.070.000;  loans, 
gold.  720,000,  paper,  29,960,000;  cash  on  hand,  gold  280,000, 
paper,  10,140.000.  Agricultural  Bank-deposits,  currency,  2,500.- 
000;  loans,  paper  25,  580. ,000;  cash  on  hand,  currency.  3,430.- 
000.  The  capital  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  is  25,000,000  pesos, 
paper,  wth  a  i-eserve  fund  of  14.  100.00;  that  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  is  4,000,000  pesos,  gold,  with  a  reserve  fund  of 
1,500,00  gold  and  300,000  paper;  that  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  ami 
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Paraguay  is  8,980,000  paper,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  880,000; 
and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  34,590,000  paper,  with 
1,730,000   reserve. 

Including  the  assets  of  the  Banco  Constructor  (with  a  capital 
of  1,550,000  pesos,  paper),  the  Comm'ercial  Credit  fund  (1,550,- 
000  pesos  paper),  the  Industrial  &  Commercial  Agency  of  Villa- 
rrica  (1,360,000  pesos,  paper),  and  the  office  of  exchange,  which 
received  10,000,000  pesos  in  bills  from  the  Government  and  830,- 
194  pesos,  gold,  and  has  a  reserve  amount  of  3,310,000  pesos, 
paper,  the  total  of  the  principal  accounts  of  the  institutions  enu- 
merated at  the  beginning  of  1919  w-ere  as  follows:  Capital  in- 
vested, 4,830,000  gold,  and  83,564,000  paper;  reserves,  1,500,- 
000  gold,  and  20,570,000,  paper;  deposits,  4,165,000  gold,  and 
126,060,000  paper;  savings,  gold,  1,328,000;  paper,  43,280,000; 
loans,  7,177,000  gold,  and  174,227,000  paper;  cash  on  hand, 
4,723,000  gold,  and  59,936,000,  paper. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  the  half  of 
1919  amounted  to  349,720  pef^of.  in  gold  coin.  The  authorized 
capital  of  this  institution  is  20,000,000  gold  pesos,  the  subscribed 
capital  is  6.000,000,  and  the  reserve  1,500,363  pesos. 

The  volume  of  business  of  the  Banco  Mercantil  del  Paraguay 
for  1918  reached  a  total  of  7,252,084,657  pesos,  currency,  as 
against  6,333,613,370  in  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  918,571,287  pesos  in  1918.  Deducting  the  expenditures  the 
loss  and  gain  account  shows  a  net  profit  of  1,250,000  pesos. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay  in  Asun. 
cion  amounted  to  1,560,482  pesos,  currency,  in  the  year  1918. 

A  branch  of  the  Banco  de  Espafia  y  Paraguay  was  Establish- 
ed  the  middle  of  July  1919,  in  the  town  of  San  Ignacxo  de  las 
Misiones. 

Branch  banks  wll  soon  be  established  in  Asuncion  by  the 
Banco  de  Londres  y  de  la  Plata  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  <Spain  and  Paraguay  was 
opened  in  San  Ignacio. 

Credits  and  Collections. 

The  principal  banks  in  Paraguay  have  correspondents  in 
American  cities  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  credit  reports  upon 
any  firms  in  Paraguay  or  to  assume  collections  of  craris.  The . 
banks  in  Buenos  Aires  also  have  credit  information  upon  the 
larger  importers  In  Paraguay  and  can  furnish  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  inquiries  regarding  Argentine  firms. 

Paraguay  is  a  country  in  which  long-term  credits  are  an  ab- 
solute necesity,  and  often  such  facilities  are  of  more  importance, 
in  obtaining  trade,  than  the  actual  prices  quoted.  British  firms 
offer  terms  of  five,  six,  or  even  nine  months  from  the  time  of 
shipment,  with  interest  at  5  or  6  per  cent  and  usually  on  open 
account.  The  desirability,  for  the  Paraguayan  merchant,  of  buy- 
ing on  open  account  is  especially  evident  because  or  tne  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange;  and  many  European  houses,  realizig  this,  do 
not  insist  upon  strict  compliance  with  the  formal  terms  of  sale. 
Sicne  the  end  of  the  war  British  houses  have  promised  more  con- 
venient terms  than  in  the  past,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  almost 
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unlimited  open  account  upon  which  the  merchant  is  charged  in- 
terest  but  is  permitted  to  pay  at  his  convenience. 

Usually  a  month  elapses  after  the  goods  arrive  iu  Buenos 
Aires  before  they  are  received  by  the  Paraguayan  importer.  The 
goods  are  sold  by  the  importer  upon  long  terms  of  credit  and 
payment  is  very  often  taken  in  produce.  The  Paraguayan  bank- 
ers have  very  Umited  means,  which  do  not  permit  them  to  en- 
gage very  extensively  in  making  loans  to  the  merchants. 

These  factors  make  it  necessary  for  the  foreign  shipper  to 
be  prepared  to  extend  the  essential  credit  facilities.  American 
exporters  are  expected  to  offer  terms  of  at  least  four  months 
from  receipt  of  goods  in  Asun'cion  when  draft  is  employed,  or 
six  months  on  open  account  from  time  of  shipment  to  receipt  of 
payment  in  the  United  States.  Exports  from  Paraguay  to  the 
United  States  are  financed  from  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo. 
The  greater  part  of  the  business  is  done  through  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  most  of  the  bills  of  exchange  covering  Paraguayan  ex. 
ports  are  drawn  in  that  city. 

Imports  to  Paraguay,  however,  are  always  covered  by  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  on  consignees  in  that  country.  As  all  im- 
ported  goods  must  be  transshipped  at  Buenos  aires  or  Monte- 
video it  is  necessary  to  send  one  full  set  of  shipping  documents 
to  the  transshipping,  or  the  •consignee's  agent  in  the  port  of  trans- 
shipment to  avoid  delay,  for  drafts  are  not  accepted  in  Asuncion 
until  the  goods  arive. 

The  usual  fee  charged  by  Asuncion  banks  for  the  collection 
of  accounts  held  by  foreign  banks  on  all  class  of  drafts,  is  one. 
fourth  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  centavos,  Argen- 
tine gold  for  drafts  of  small  amounts. 

Each  draft  presented  for  'collection  must  bear  a  Paraguayan 
stamp  as  follows:  For  sight  drafts  or  up  to  six  days,  50  centavos; 
for  drafts  of  nine  days  up  to  six  months,  l  peso  per  $1,000  or 
more;  for  drafts  of  more  than  six  months,  2  pesos  per  $1,000 
or  more.  Such  expenses  are  usually  charged  against  the  drawer 
of  the  draft.  Checks  or  drafts  remitted  by  Paraguayan  banks  in 
settlement  of  collections  for  foreign  banks  do  not  require  any 
Paraguayan  stamps.  Unpaid  drafts  must  be  presented  before 
11  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  day  following  due  date.  A  notary  draws 
up  the  act  and  notifies  drawee  who  states  his  reason  for  not 
paying.  The  note  of  protest  is  made  by  the  notary  on  the  back 
of  the  draft,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  when  required. 

The  regular  protest  charge  is  30  Paraguayan  pesos  for  each 
signature  to  draft.  If  the  draft  is  not  in  {Spanish,  an  additional 
translation  charge  of  60  Paraguayan  pesos  for  each  page  is  made. 
These  charges  are  made  whether  the  bill  is  taken  up  or  not. 

Exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  States,  are  financed 
from  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo.  The  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  done  through  Buenos  Aires,  and  most  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change covering  Paraguayan  exports"  are  drawn  in  that  city. 

Banks  generally  will  accept  goods  on  consignment  for  trans- 
fer to  the  drawee  according  to  terms  specified  in  the  bill,  but 
only  when  the  goods  represent  the  value  of  bills  sent  for  col- 
lection. Banks  do  not  accept  goods  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sell-' 
ing  or  storing  them. 
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If  the  foreign  exporter  or  banker  wishes  to  hold  control  over 
goods  sent  to  Paraguay  the  bills  of  lading  should  be  made  out 
to  the  collecting  bank  in  Asuncion. 

In  'Case  the  consignee  refuses  to  accept  goods  on  their  arrival 
banks  will  generally  arrange  with  a  broker  to  sell  the  goods  if 
the  exporter  desires  it.  For  such  services  the  bank  charge  is 
usually  1  per  cent.  The  brokerage  charge  depends  on  the  class 
of  goods. 

Before  goods  may  be  cleared  from  a  Paraguayan  custom- 
house the  import  duty  must  be  paid.  In  the  case  of  goods  that 
have  been  consigned  to  a  collecting  bank  and  that  are  to  be  re- 
turned, the  duty  is  usually  paid  in  the  form  of  a  "banker's 
guaranty.*'  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  "reexport  permit"  from 
the  Paraguayan  Treasury  Department  before  goods  may  be  re- 
exported or  returned  to  the  country  of  origin.  If  the  permit  is 
obtained,  the  bankers  are  not  required  to  pay  the  duty  for  which 
guaranty  has  been  given,  provided  the  customhouse  landing  cer. 
tificate  is  presented  within  60  days,  after  which  time  the  guaran- 
ty is  forfeited.  If  the  duty  is  once  paid  in  actual  money,  it  can 
not  be  returned. 

Banklnfi^  Holidays. 

January  1.  New  Year's  Day;  February  3,  San  Bias  Day;  April 
1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday;  May  13  and  16,  Inde. 
pendence  Days;  August  15.  Assumption;  October  12,  Columbus 
Day;  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day;  November  25,  Adoption  of 
Constitution;  December  8,  Immaculate  Conception;  December 
25,  Christmas  Day. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Paraguay  Central  Railway  is  the  only  line  of  importance 
in  the  Republic.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  railways  in  the 
country,  with  their  mileage: 

Central  of  Paraguay,  main  line.  Asunci6n  to  Encarnaci6n, 
230:  Central  of  Paraguay,  Borja  to  Tacuaras  line,  34;  Concepci6n 
to  Horqueta  Railway  fGugglari.  Gaoni  &  Co..  owners),  27:  Que- 
brachales  Fuslonados  Puerto  Max  (line  to  the  river),  9;  Puerto 
Ybapolo  (timber  line),  15. 

In  Western  Parai^uay. 

Puerto  Galileo  line,  15;  Campos  ^  Quebrachales  Puerto  Sas- 
t re  Railway,  27;  Quebrachales  Fusionados  Puerto  Maria,  26; 
Carlos  Casado  (Ltd.),  31;  New  York  &  Paraguay  Co..  25;  Cla. 
Forestal  de  Paraguay.  9;  Maria  Luisa,  3;  Puerto  Guarani  Line, 
16.  Total,  467. 

The  Paraguay  Central  Railway  dates  its  existence  from  the 
year  1859.  when  the  Government  began  its  construction  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  it  from  Asuncion  as  far  as  Villa  Rica.  96 
miles.  The  line  was  continued  as  far  as  Paraguari,  about  50 
miles,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, and  Brazil. 
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In  1889  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Co.  was  formed  in 
England  and  purchased  the  line  from  the  Government,  agreeing 
to  extend  it  to  Villa  Rica  and  later  to  continue  it  to  Villa  En- 
carnaci6n,  opposite  Posadas,  Argentina.  The  line  to  Villa  Rica 
was  completed  at  the  close  of  1889,  and  a  further  60.mile  ex. 
tension  was  completed  in  1891.  The  final  extension  to  Villa  En- 
•carnacion  was  put  in  service  in  1911.  In  October,  1913,  an 
extension  of  the  Argentine  Northeastern  Railway  was  completed 
to  Posadas  and  through  passenger-train  service  established  be. 
tween  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  In  order  to  make  direct 
connections  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  from  5  feet  6  Inches  to  4  feet  8^  inches. 

The  capitalization  of  the  company,  which  was  increased  €on. 
siderably,  consists  of  600,000  prior  lien  debenture  stock,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  500,000  6  per  cent, 
three-eyar  notes,  1,300,000  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  and 
562,930  ordinary  shares  of  10  each.  A  part  of  these  funds 
was  invested  in  the  acquisition  and  electrification  of  the  Asun. 
cion  Trawmay,  Light  &  Power  Co. 

In  October,  1914,  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  the  company. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  from  traffic,  in  pounds  sterling, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  were  as  follows:  passenger, 
£43,644;  Cargo,  89,865;  Parcels,  6,951;  Various,  15,905;  Total, 
£156,365;   Expenses,  86,586;   Profits;  69,779. 


POSTS  AND  TEJLEGRAPHS. 

The  post  and  telegraph  department  reports  3,506,868  postal 
packages  transmitted  during  the  year  1918,  4,173,768  packages 
received,  127,892  telegrams  sent,  and  100,378  telegrams  received. 

In  1918  there  were  269  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  put  into 
public  service  which,  together  with  the  447  kilometers  of  the 
previous  year,  form  a  total  of  716  kilometers  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Commencing  May  1.  1919,  parcel-post  packages  for  Paraguay 
were  accepted  in  the  United  States  post-office  up  to  a  weight 
limit  of  11  pounds,  under  the  conditions  and  classifications  ap- 
plicable to  the  service  in  general  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  prohibitions  indicated  in  section  180,  on  page  153,  of  the 
Annual  Postal  Guide  for  1918.  The  postage  rale  is  12  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  plus  an  additional  charge  of  30  cents 
for  each  parcel,  whatever  its  weight,  to  cover  the  transit  service 
of  the  parcels  through  Argentina. 

Affective  August  15,  1919,  the  postage  on  all  first-class  let- 
ters to  countries  not  members  of  the  South  American  Union  with 
its  seat  at  Montevideo  was  increased  from  1.25  Paraguayan  pesos 
to  1.75  pesos.  This  extra  charge  of  50  Paraguayan  centavos  is 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  trans-Atlantlc  service. 

To  overcome  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  between 
the  chief  centers  of  the  country  and  the  important  industrial 
establishments  of  the  north,  the  Paraguayan  Government  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  telegraph  line  from  Puerto  Pinasco  to  Bahia 
Negra.     The  work  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  companies 
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established  along  the  line  under  the  superyision  of  a  chief  en- 
gineer paid  by  the  Government. 

The  new  line  will  be  by  cable  from  Puerto  Max  to  the  west 
shore  of  the  river,  continuing  north  to  Puerto  Pinaoco  and 
directly  to  Bahia  Negra,  touching  at  all  Intermediate  points,  such 
as  Puerto  Casado,  Puerto  Sastre,  Puerto  Guarani,  and  Puerto 
Olimpo  on  the  Chaco  side  of  the  river. 

Not  only  will  this  be  done  at  no  expense  to  the  Government, 
but  it  will  open  up  a  new  source  of  revenue. 

PUBMC  UTILITIES. 

Practically  the  only  public  utility  company  is  the  Asuncion 
Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Ltd.),  controlled  by  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway. 

On  October  16,  1914,  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  the  Asun. 
cion  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  This  company  was  unable  to 
meet  the  interest  on  advances  and  debentures  issued  to  provide 
funds  for  electrification  purposes.  Operating  results  have  been 
below  expectations,  partly  through  exchange  conditions. 

The  tramways  carry  over  3,000,000  passengers  a  year,  and 
over  8,000,000  pounds  of  freight.  The  length  of  the  system  is 
27  miles,  of  which  17  miles  are  operated  by  electricity,  7  miles  by 
steam,  and  3  miles  by  mules. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  foreign  investments  in  the  principal  industries  of  the 
Republic,  exclusive  of  railways  and  nonpublic  enterprises, 
amounted  to  about  25,000,000  gold  pesos  and  about  75,000,000 
paper  pesos.  Great  Britain  has  invested,  it  is  estimated,  about 
$18,600,000  in  Paraguay  this  including  a  large  majority  of  the 
external  loan,  most  of  the  railway  shares,  the  Asuncion  Tram- 
way, Light  &  Power  property,  cattle,  yerba-mate,  and  quebracho 
companies,  etc.  France  has  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the 
principal  banks,  cattle  interests,  etc..  and  possibly  has  $7,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  gold  in  the  country's  enterprises.  Argentina, 
Belgium.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  have  also  placed 
fair-sized  sums  in  Paraguay. 

PRINCIPAL    PEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Asuncion,  Paraguay: 

Drafrfi-I«t«. 

Gustavo  Vrovato  Kspefta  435:  Juan  DSaz  de  Vlvar.  Ltbertad. 
esq.  Tacuari:  Azofra  y  Esquivel.  Palmas  431;  Rotnulo  Fellclanpelli 
y  Co,  Villarrica  y  ConvencI6n:  Ernesto  Gruhn,  Rf»trella  eso.  25  de 
niclembre;  AnRel  Lofuesclo.  Carnot  y  Tacuari:  Vfctorlancy  Marlottl. 
Pte  Carnot  20:  Vicewte  R.  Pastor,  Alberdi  esa.  a  Villa  Rica;  Juan 
Pessolanl.  Oliva  102;  M.  P.  Ro8«o  y  Co.,  25  de  Mayo  92. 

Jevrellern. 

Onillermo  Alonso.  Palmas  e.«o.  Alberdi;  Rnri<in«»  Blanc.  Palmas 
'i^O:  Mljriipl  Cabral  Pte.  Carnot  32:  Joq^  Canal?.  Pnlma  J76-  Hipolito 
Carron.    Palrma    107    y    Pte     Carnot    163;    AROistin    Gras,    Palma    entre 
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Montevideo  y  Col6n;  Alfredo  G'Ulda.  Coldn  188;  Genaro  Gulda.  2& 
de  Mayo  81;  Alejandro  Lopez,  Palma  195;  Indalecio  Ocampo,  Talma 
207;    Pedro   R.    Ortiz,    I.    Nacional    213. 

Toya. 

Julio  Coas,  Pte.d  Carnot  ^y  Ceballero;  Farifta  y  Co.,  15  de  Mayo 
17-37-19H;  tJmijjdio  Sruto?,  Pte.  Carnot  e  Iturbe;  Juan  G.  Morlnigro. 
Palma  47;  Rufino  D.  Recalde.  Pte.  Carnot  y  Bscalada;  Jorba  y  RiuH. 
Palma  169;  Pedro  Salas,  Palma  241;  C.  F  Schutz  y  Co..  Palma  y 
14   de  Mayo.  » 

BookN  and  Stationery. 

J.  C.  Codas,  Palma  161;  J.  M.  Duarte  yCo.,  Bstrella  esq.  a  Mon- 
tevideo; Luis  Teasf^.  EI  Globo  ilustrado;  Henny  Gosset.  Colon  123; 
Sehu«man  v  Grabow.  Palma  62:  H.  Kraus.  V^^.  Rica  250:  Juan  Kluf? 
y  Mares,  Bstrella  468  y  440;  Carron  y  Quell,  sucrs..  Palma  esq  a 
AlbePdi;  Salvador  G.  Rubio.   Col6n    114;   L.   tilmon.   Katrella   117. 

Notion*. 

Aben't*  y  Co..  Palma  79;;  Monti  y  Acosta,  Carnot  35;  Jo«efa  J. 
Albitre.  Palma  334:  Aldama  y  Co..  25  de  Mavo'  105:  Juan  Aley^re. 
Palma  202;  Miguel  Alegrre,  25  de  Mayo  20;  Torres  ly  Alsina.  .S.  Loren- 
zo entre  Salinares  y  Sta.  F6;  Ambroslo  Aranda.  Pte  Carnot  101; 
Juan  Ballario,  B.  Aires  y  Convencl6n;  Juan  R.  Baaualdo.  25  de 
Mayo  187. 

Modlatii. 

Juan    Aleg:re,    Palmas    202.204. y    208;    Majcrdalena    V.    de    CabOs 
Martinez   168;   Domin^a  de  Candla.   Gstrella    y   25   de   Dlciembre;   Vi- 
centa    B.    de   Giner,    Estrella    219;    I>elfina    Dubert.    25    de    Mayo    10; 
Juana  Luisk,  Palma  245;  E.  Trappani,  Palma  419;  E.  Van  den  Bosch^ 
Cai'not   125;   Mad   Vieira,    Palma  239. 

Fnmiture. 

J086  Biscotti.  25  de  Noviembre  343;  Altamirn  >y  Blat.  Estrella 
183;  Victor  Brusa,  Villarrica  370;  Ricardo  Comellas.  General  Diaz 
esq.  14  de  Mayo;  Juan  F.  Franco,  Asunci6n  esq.  a  Salinares;  Vicenta 

Men*a  Fnrnlahlnv* 

R.  Abente  y  Co.,  Palma  79;  Jorg»e  E.  Bailey,  Palma  99:  CaSA 
Francesca,  Palma  223;  Erarnno  Di  Nocci.  Palma  67;  Escobar  y  Lairto. 
Palma  339;Juan  Espdsito.  Alberdi  126:  Carlos  Freytagr,  Palma  212; 
W.   R.   Haywood,   Palma  178;   Hnos.   Prieto,   Palma   285. 

• 

Perfnmery. 

Pirotta  !>•  Censi.  Pte  Carno't  esq.  Iturbe:  Walter  R.  Haywood. 
Palmas  178-182;  La  Tfrualdad,  Pte.  Carnot  4;  Federlco  Kranch  y  Co., 
Alberti  esq.  a  Estrella:  Perez  y  Sanjurjo,  26  de  Mayo  182  y  186: 
Silva  y  de  la  Fuente,  Pte.   Carnot   39. 

l^'ntekea. 

Enrl<iue  Blanch.  Palmas  439:  M.  Cabral,  Pte.  Carnot  32;  J.  Ca- 
nals. Palma  176:  Hip611to  Carron,  Carnot  .163;  rkiillermo  Alonso. 
Efvpafiola.  Palma  esq.  Alberdi.  Alfredo  Gulda.  Coldti  188:  Carlos 
T.^vanchy.  Col6n  123:  A  Lopez  Palmas  1*6:  Indalecio  Ocampo,  Palam 
207:  Pompa  y  Co.,  Villa  Rica  -esq.  a  26  de  Decie<mbre. 

Tnllora. 

■Domnn  Alen.  Tturbe  374:  Nicolas  Altini.  Estrellp  258:  Adolfo 
Amar4.  2B  de  Diclemb^re  101:  Jos^  Arrusu  Rio  de  la  Plata  tv  E«»tero 
Pellaco:  Juan  Barreto.  VeRro«i  y  eso.  Amambayr  Donato  Bobadilla. 
Pte  ^arnAt  24:  Pascunl  Bresrlla.  V.  Rica  162;  Andres  Camacho,  Itur- 
be 222;  A!fon«o  Cretella,  Estrella  413. 
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Importer*  and  exporters 

•Jarlos  CatJa.lo  B.,  Constant  4-11;  R.  Casal,  Plazoleta  del  Puerto 
450;  Francisco  Ca'.taneo,  Llb-^rtad  267;  Juan  Cc-rlitnl,  EspaAa;  Angel 
Crosa  6  hijoy,  i'almas  euqulna  14  tie  Mayo;  Hnots.  Cuevaa,  25  de 
Mayo  115;  l^nrique  Dell  Accua,  Palma  235;  J,  B.  Farine  y  Co..  Esca- 
lada  y  25  de  Mayo;  Carlos  Freytag,  Palima;  Gomez  y  Co.,  Estrella 
e^qulna  Alberdl;  Ciriaco  GH)nzalez,  Kstrella  51;  GulUermo  J.  Gon- 
zalez, Palma;  Alberto  Guillon,  Cenvencion  entre  General  Diaz  y 
Coronel  Martinez;  Juan  Gugliermovlch,  Estrella  661;  H.  Huttemann, 
Convencion  120;  Leon  Levi,  Palma  220;  Lorenzo  Manzonl,  V.  Rica 
esquina  Montevideo;   Jorge  Marsal;  Nicolas  ALihanovlch,  Colon  112. 

Hardware. 

Torres  y  Alsina,  S.,  Lorenzo  entre  Salinares  y  Sta.  Fe;  Rlcardo 
Berg,  I'alma  esqulna  Ayola;  Manuel  Bermudez,  Bermejo  esquina 
Brasll;  Hnos.  Caneia,  25  de  Mayo  51;  Roque  Catalano,  Pte.  Carnot  y 
Brasil;  Cental,  I'alma  125;  Hnos  Cuevas,  25  de  Mayo  116;  Jaime  Deu. 
S.  Lorenzo  esq.  Salinares;  f^rreteria  Alemana,  Independencia  Nacio- 
nal  y  Carnot;  Fermln  Irlondo,  S.  Lorenzo  entre  Sta.  Fe  y  Rep^blica 
Francesa;  Miguel  Na>deo,  S.  Lorenzo  6  Isatii;  Fracchia  ^y  Parinl,  Co- 
lon 220;  Jorba  y  Rlus,  Palma  169;  Jose  Serra,  Bermejo  50;  Jose  P. 
Torres  y  Co.,  25  de  Mayo  y  Estados  Unido«. 

Hattem. 

R.  Abente  y  Co.,  Palma  79;  Jorge  E.  Bailey,  Palma  99;  Evasmo 
1)1  Nucci,  l»alma  67;  Juan  Exposlto,  Alberdi  126;  Juan  Jose  Giudlce, 
Palma  212;  Carlos  Freitag,  Palma  212;  W.  R.  Haywood,  Palma  178-182 
Ernesto  Mapelll,  I'alma  140;  Hnos.  I»rieto,  Palma  285. 

Dry  n^oodii. 

Censl  y  IMrotta,  Pte.  Carnot  esq.  Iturbe;  Federico  Krauch  y  Co.. 
Etrella  esq.  Alberdi;  Alfredo  Milner  y  Co..  Libertad  esq.  Iturbe; 
Amiln    l.'guarte   y  Co.,   E.strela   158. 

Shoen. 

Unop.  Ballassal.  Palma  2ft7;  Gello  y  Co..  La  Hormlpra,  Palma  33: 
Francisco  Casella,  Alberdi  251;  Luis  Coscia.  Lerro  Cora  esq.  a  Ye- 
gros;  Pascual  Cavone.  Pte.  Carnot  354;  Mipuel  Dacunte.  ol6n  172: 
}»edro  Di  Lascio.  Pte.  Carnot  131;  Felipe  Fernandez,  25  de  Mayo. 
entre  RepOblica  France«a  v  Sta.  F^;  Diego  Escribe,  Pte.  Carnot  151; 
Hnos.  Ferraro.  25  de  Majyo  24  y  161;  Feliipe  Fernandez,  25  de  Mayo 
V  RepOblica  Francesa;  Juan  Garozo,  Benjamin  Constant  y  Monte- 
video; Vicente  Giancreco,  Villa  Rica  102;  Miguel  Giralt.  Palma  en- 
tre Montevideo  y  Colon:  Antonio  Lorente.  Palma  340;  Jos4  Maltese. 
Palma  411:  Jos^  mas.  Estrella  87:  Cayotano  T.  Massi.  I'alma  113: 
Domingo  Massi.  Palma  403;  Salvador  y  Dona-to  Massi,  Oliva  44; 
i'.iblo  Meilicke.  Pte  Carnot  15;  Jacinto  M.  Quiftonea.  Independencia 
Naclonal:  Manuel  Rabito.  l»alma  279;  M.  Samndlo  y  Co.,  Brasil  26^ 
Hartolom  Sastre,  l\il6n  208:  Manuel  E«crlbano.  450:  Torreanl  y  CJ 
Palma    71:    Luis    Zarato.    General    Diaz    199. 


PERU. 


'fho  Republic  of  Peru  occupies  a  total  area  of  about  679,600 
square  miles,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the  West  North  Central  and 
the  East  Central  States  combined.  According  to  the  estimated 
census  of  1908,  the  population  was  approximately  4,500,000,  or 
6.6  per  square  mile.  The  population  of  Lima,  the  capital,  ac- 
cording to  that  census  was  140,884;  Callao,  34,346;  Arequipa, 
25,000  to  40,000;  Cuzco,  10,000  to  15,000;  Iquitos  district, 
12,000;    Ayacucho,    14,346;    Haura,    7,646;    and    Haucho,    6,283. 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  dated  October  10» 
ordered  the  regulation  of  immigration  in  the  following  form: 
The  country  will  pay  a  third  cabin  passage  for  an  immigrant  of 
the  white  race  who  is  not  a  Gipsy,  and  for  three  members  of 
his  family;  the  country  will  also  guarantee  the  payment  of  his 
lodging  and  maintenance  for  six  days,  and  all  his  household 
goods  and  personal  property,  tools  etc.,  w^ili  be  given  entry  free 
from  customs  duty. 

GOVERNMENT. 

President  Dr.  Jos^  Pardo.  who  had  been  elected  for  the  term 
ending  August  18,  1919,  was  deposed  in  July,  after  the  presi- 
dential election  had  been  held.  Dr.  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  who 
claimed  to  have  obtained  a  pluralty,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  government,  and  was  formally  inaugurated. 

After  a  general  election,  Congress  adopted  a  new  Constitu- 
tion which  was  promulgated  in  January  1920.  The  principal 
features  of  the  new  Constitution  are:  The  renewal  of  the 
legislative  power  shall  be  complete  and  shall  necessarily  coin- 
cide with  the  executive  power.  The  term  of  both  powers  is  five 
years.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  senate  of  35  sena- 
tors and  a  chamber  of  110  deputies.  The  senators  and  deputies 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote.  The  regular  annual  session  of  congress  shall  he  not  less 
than  90  nor  more  than  120  days.  An  extra  session  of  congress 
may  be  called  by  the  executive  whenever  he  deems  expedient. 
The  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  shall  only  meet  Jointly  to 
inaugurate  their  sessions,  sanction  International  treaties,  and 
to  execute  the  electoral  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Members  of  congress  are  ineligible  to  any  other  public 
office.  Diplomatic  ministers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Constitutional  guarantees 
shall  not  be  suspended  by  any  law  or  authority.  Changes  in 
office  in  the  judiciary  shall  be  determined  by  a  law  which  ex- 
pressly prescribes  the  exclusive  conditions  of  promotions.     The 
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tax  on  incomes  shall  be  progressive.  Disputes  between  capital 
and  labor  shall  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Con- 
gress  shall  not  grant  personal  rights  inyolving  an  outlay  of  the 
national  treasury.  Congress  shall  not  issue  legal-tender  curren- 
cy except  in  case  of  war.  There  shall  be  three  local  legislatures, 
representing  the  north,  center,  and  south  of  the  Republic,  which 
shall  meet  annually  during  a  period  of  30  days,  and  whose  acts 
shrall  be  communicated  to  the  National  Executive  for  fulfilment, 
who,  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  shall  submit  them,  with  his 
observations,  to  congress  in  order  that  they  may  follow  in  that 
body  the  same  proceedure  as  vetoed  laws.  The  provisional 
councils  are  autonomous  in  the  management  of  matters  intrust, 
ed  to  them,  but  the  levying  of  excise  taxes  must  be  approved  by 
the  Government.  There  shall  be  a  council  of  state  (cabinet) 
composed  of  six  members  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  council  of 
ministers  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Only  the  Government 
may  grant,  according  to  law,  pensions  and  compensations.  No 
one  shall  receive  from  the  Govenment  more  than  one  salary  or 
compensation,  The  mineral  resources  are  nationalized  entirely 
when  located  within  fifty  kilometres  of  the  coast  or  frontiers. 

On  August  12,  1919  the  President  organized  his  Cabinet  as 
follows:  President  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  minister  of 
foreign  relations.  Dr.  Melit6n  F.  Porras;  minister  of  the  govern- 
ment and  police.  Dr.  Alejandrino  Maguina;  minister  of  Justice 
and  public  instruction,  Dr.  Arturo  Osores;  minister  of  the  Trea- 
sury, don  Fernando  Fuchs;  minister  of  war  and  navy.  Gen.  J. 
Ram6nizzarro;   minister  of  industry.  Dr.   Matfas  Le6n. 

Ratification  was  recently  made  by  the  Peruvian  Congress, 
of  the  International  Trade.Mark  Convention  on  April  14.  1920. 

A  new  bureau  has  been  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Lobor,  under  the  Department  of  the  Promotion  of  In. 
dustry  and  will  handle  all  labor  matters. 

The  Peruvian  International  Information  Bureau  has  recently 
been  organized  under  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  political. 
economic,  and   financial   informational   system. 

MIXING. 

Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  greatest  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  principal  mining  section  is  the  celebrated  Pazco 
district  is  located. 

Silver  is  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andean  region, 
commonly  associated  with  lead  or  copper  or  frequently  both. 
lA  silver-bearing  mineral  peculiar  to  Peru  is  "Cascao,"  which 
with  copper,  forms  the  great  deposit  of  the  Cerro  Pazco  district. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  found  in  Peru  is  produced  in 
Puno. 

A  mall  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  Chimbote 
and  Huarez  districts,  and  also  in  Otozco  and  Huamachuco,  and 
bituminous  coal  is  found  in  Cajamarca,  Ancachs,  lea,  Arequipa, 
Puno  and  Moquega. 

In  1904  vanadium  was  discovered  and  now  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  output  comes  from  Peru. 
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The  copper  output  of  the  smelier  of  the  Oerro  de  Pasco  Cop. 
per  Corporation,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  during  the  first  half  of 
1919,  was:  Janutry,  5,36,828  pounds;  February,  4,586,935 
pounds;  March,  4,836,676  pounds;  April,  4,779,511  pounds; 
May,   4,003,783   pounds;    June,   4,026,329   pounds. 

The  corporation  produced  71,904,794  pounds  of  copper  du- 
ring the  year  1918,  compared  with  72,645, 8g5  pounds  In  1917, 
and  71,022,788  pounds  In  1916.  In  1919  the  output  was  under 
the  1918  figures,  due  largely  to  the  cessation  of  European  hos- 
tilities, strikes  at  the  mines,  and  fall  in  price. 

The  copper  production,  in  bars,  at  the  smelter  of  the  Sociedad 
Mlnera  Bachus  and  Joshston  (owned  outright  by  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  'Copper  Corporation)  during  the  first  half  1919,  was: 
January,  1,897,642  pounds;  February,  1,642,898  pounds; 
March,  2,144,285  pounds;  April,  2,036,930;  May,  1,907,064 
pounds;    June,   2,101,210   pounds. 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  intends  to  build  a 
large  new  smelter  at  the  town  of  Oroya,  situated  at  the  Junction 
points  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway  and  the  Central  Railway 
of  Peru.  The  site  which  has  been  selected  is  about  2,000  feet 
lower  altitude  than  the  present  emelter  at  L/a  Fundicitm  9  miles 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  proper  at  Oroya,  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  being  spent  on  the  construction  of  labor  and  staff 
living  quarters,  hospital,  clubs,  etc.,  of  the  most  approved  mo- 
dern  design.  Tennis  courts  and  golf  links  will  also  be  construct- 
ed for  the  use  of  their  employees. 

Over  13,000  tons  of  structural  steel  will  go  into  the  new 
plant,  and  for  this  work  some  90  structural  steel  workers  will 
be  brought  from  the  United  States.  Altogether,  when  the  work 
is  in  full  swing,  the  American  staff  will  probably  number  be. 
tween  200  and  300  men,  and  between  3,000  and' 4,000  native 
workmen  will  be  employed. 

The  production  of  silver  ore  is  about  900,000  kilos;  gold 
ores,  about  15,000  kilos;  lead  ores,  about  4,000  tt)nB;  antimony 
ores,  2,000  tons;   zinc  ores,  32,000  {iilos. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Peru  has  increased  about  1,000 
per  cent  In  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  annual  production  is 
now  about  400,000  tons  but  it  is  insufficient  for  the  doemstic 
needs  as  he  yearly  consumption  is  larger. 

A  syndicate  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Lfima  to  work  the  Huaday  coal  Deposits,  Department 
of  La  Libertad.  To  facilitate  this  undertaking  a  wagon  road 
70  kilometers  long  will  'be  built  to  Pinchaday.  It  is  proposed 
to  change  this  highway  Jnte  a  railroad  as  soon  as  the  mining 
of  coal  on  a  large  scale  is  begun. 

A  law  was  promulgated  on  January  1919  for  the  admlnis. 
tration  of  guano,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  products, 
by  the  newly  formed  company.  The  principal  provisions  are: 
The  executive  power  will  organize  among  tfhe  agriculturists 
of  Peru  a  stock  company  charged  with  the  administration  of 
gu-ano,  subject  to  the  following  regulations:  The  contract  shall 
nt>t  last  mort  than  five  years;  the  capital  shall  be  £200,000  In 
shares  of  £1;   and  the  profits  hall  be  10  per  cent,  annually  on 
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the  effective  capital  issued,  without  regard  to  the  part  which 
corresponds  to  the  National  Treasury. 

If  the  agriculturists  do  not  subscribe  for  the  total  number  of 
shares,  the  y  shall  be  offered  to  the  public  through  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Lima.  No  person  can  hold  more  than  4,000 
shares. 

The  Government  can  not  subscribe  for  nor  possess  shares  in 
•the  company  and  will  be  represented  in  its  directorate  by  one  per- 
son. The  statutes  of  the  company  must  be  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  which  shall  have  the  right  to  approve 
of  the  employees  of  the  Company. 

All  the  employees  of  the  company  for  the  administration  of 
guano  shall  be  considered  as  employees  of  the  Treasury  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  constitutional  dispositions,  legal  or  adnvin. 
istrative,  which  refer  to  them. 

The  State  shall  sell  to  the  agriculturists  the  guano  through 
the  company  of  administration,  at  2.50  soles  for  every  per  cent, 
of  azote  (nitrogen)  contained  in  a  ton  of  920  kilos,  net  weight, 
taken  in  the  port  of  disembarkation,  the  insurance  premiums,  the 
special  duties,  the  value  of  the  containers,  and  a  commission 
which,  hall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  administration 
and  the  profits  which  the  shareholders  must  receive  according  to 
by-laws.  It  will  collect  besides,  in  the  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  guano  by  railway,  what  this  service  costs. 

A  discount  of  50  per  cent,  on  that  part  of  the  price  which 
corresponds  to  the  Government  will  be  allowed  to:  (a)  The 
agriculturists,  whether  propietors  or  reners,  who  use  their  hands 
exclusively  for  the  cultivation  of  eating  fruits  and  forage  crops; 
(b)  the  proprietors  or  renters  of  farms  situated  on  the  coast  at 
more  than  60  kilometers  from  a  railway  station  or  from  the 
port  of  disembarking  and  who  have  to  transport  the  guano  by 
beasts  of  burden;   and    (c)  agriculturists  of  mountain  districts. 

The  Guano  Administration  has  received  a  concession  from 
the  Government  to  begin  immediately  the  exploitation  of  the 
deposits  of  Guano  on  the  islands  of  Bellestas,  ?hincha,  Isla 
Blanca,  Asia,  Pachacamac,  Palominos,  Cavinzas,  San  Lorenzo, 
Cocina,  Colorado,  the  Huara  Islands,  Don  Martin,  Guanape.  and 
Macabi.  The  administration  may  also  exploit  the  deposits  in 
the  Pescadores  Islands,  south  and  north  of  Mollendo.  The  work 
on  the  islands  Santa  Rosa,  Punta  de  Coles,  and  Sama  will  be 
commenced  by  the  end  of  October. 

In  all  the  railways  and  docks  the  guano  shall  be  considered 
as  a  charge  of  the  State  for  the  application  of  tariffs. 

The  administration  of  guano  shall  have  under  its  control 
all  beds  of  this  substance,  whether  they  are  located  on  the  islands 
of  on  the  mainland,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  per- 
sons. 

The  extraction  of  guano  which  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
may  undertake,  once  the  needs  of  agriculture  are  atisfied,  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  administration. 

After  Mexico,  Peru  ran^s  next  among  the  LatiurAmerican 
countries  in  oil  production,  the  production  exceeding  2,500.000 
barrels  of  oil  per  year.  The  Peruvian  zones  are  at  present  divi- 
ded  into  four  fields,  three  of  which   lie  west  of  the  Andes,   in 
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th«  Department  of  Piura.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republk, 
and  are  known  as  Zorritos,  Lobitos,  and  Negritos. 

The  principal  mining  companies,  other  than  mentioned  above^ 
are: 

Pre  Mines  and  Estates,  Ltd.  Hegistered  in  London  In  1909.  Of- 
fice, 39  Lombard  St..  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  $750,000  (U.  S.).  Owns 
gold,    silver,   copper   and   coal   mines. 

iPeruvian  Corpora-tlon,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1890.  Of- 
fice, 43-46  Threadneedle  St.,  London.  E  C.  Oapital,  $82,500,000 
(U  S.).  Controls  over  1,000  miles  of  railroads,  the  greater  part 
transferred  to  limited  companies.  Owti«  the  steamers  on  Lak«  Tlti- 
caca  and  held  guano  concession  (up  to  2,000,000  tons),  which  latter 
has   recently    been    revoked    by    the   Peruvian   government. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  leading  crops  of  Peru  are  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  The 
sugar  cane  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coast  regions, 
and  about  300,00  acre  (more  than  100,000  hectares)  is  devoted 
to  it.  There  are  about  50  plantations,  with  an  average  crop  of 
about  150,000  tons,  which  is  largely  exported  to  England  and 
ChUe. 

The  best  grades  of  cotton  are  grown  near  Piura  and  shipped 
from  Paita.  Five  good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  one  planting, 
the  third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  in  Lime,  Arequipa  and  lea,  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  raw  material  amounting  to  about  3,000  tons. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  sugar  production 
in  Peru  has  greatly  increased,  the  average  annual  output  having 
risen  from  ISo.OOO  tons  during  the  period  from  1910  to  1914. 
to  250,000  tons  in  the  period  from  1914  to  1917.  In  1916-17 
the  output  was  more  than  280.000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
th^e  million  acres  of  fine  sugar-cane  land  in  the  Republic,  only 
about  100,000  are  planted  to  •cane.  An  effort  is  being  made, 
however,  to  increase  the  area  planted.  The  sugar-producing 
season  in  Peru  is  from  October  to  February,  and  most  of  the 
output  is  brown  sugar  having  a  polarization  of  96  or  more, 
which  makes  it  in  great  demand  by  refiners. 

For  several  months  in  1918  the  Peruvian  sugar  planters  had 
two  new  markets  for  their  product  due  to  the  shortage  in. Ar- 
gentina and  Mexico.  The  Argentina  statute  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  sugars  was  suspended  until  February  1, 
1919,  but  owing  to  the  international  crisis  between  Peru  and 
Chile  the  suspension  was  prolonged.  These  new  competitors 
came  into  the  Peruvian  market  through  force  of  circumstances, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  crops  of  the  other  large  producing  cen- 
ters were  practically  all  committed  to  the  allies. 

Peru  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  tractors,  having 
imported  at  the  rate  of  21  per  month  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  1919  fiscal  year.  This  rate  indicates  that  the  large  sugar 
plantations  are  replacing  by  tractors  the  oxen  power  which  has 
been  used  in  that  country  since  the  earliest  days  of  Indian  farm- 
ing.  One  estate  has  show  that  a  tractor  can  do  in  one  day  what 
it  takes  15  men  with  15  yoke  of  oxen  to  accomplish  in  the  same 
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time.  Both  the  augar  and  cotton  plantations  are  using  the  trac- 
tors, and  special  machines  for  the  rice  fields  are  giving  remark, 
able  satisfaction. 

The  cultivation  of  coca  (Erythroxylon  coca  peruanus)  the 
plant  from  which  medicinal  cocaine  is  obtained,  is  an  important 
industry  in  certain  sections  of  Peru,  principally  the  Cuzco  velley. 

The  hide  industry  in  Peru  is  of  grawing  importance  as  the 
goat  and  kid  skins  of  Piura  are  in  grenat  demand  and  consider- 
ed especially  valuable,  wing  to  their  fine  texture,  flexibility, 
and  adaptability  for  handling.  The  wool  represents  an  annual 
valuation  of  over  $2,000,000,  the  export  quantity  being  over 
4,000  tons.  The  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country  are  the 
alpacas,  sheep  and  llamas. 

CULTIVATION  OF  HEMP. 

Due 'to  the  great  demand  which  there  ha  been  for  sisal 
hemp  or  henequen  during  the  past  few  years,  interest  has  been 
shown  in  its  cultivation  in  Peru,  where  it  thrives  under  many  of 
the  desert  conditions  of  the  waste  lands  and  is  founc  wild  on 
the  hills  at  altitudes  between  6.000  to  12,000  feet.  Although 
only  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  leaves  is  available 
for  fiber,  there  is  no  agricultural  product  of  commercial  value 
that  can  be  produced  at  less  expense  or  in  such  barren  ground. 
The  Peruvian  fiber,  which  is  light  cream  in  color,  straight, 
smooth,  and  clean,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
binder  twine,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  manila  fiber 
is  also  used  for  bags,  hammocks,  and  similar  articles. 

The  house  of  edputie^  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  recently  ap- 
proved a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
in  the  L*lapo  district. 

A  presidential  decree  of  June  27,  1919,  approved  the  general 
plans  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Waterworks  and  revised 
by  the  superior  councils  of  the  system  of  irrigation  in  the  irriga- 
ted areas  in  the  department  of  the  coast. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  government,  dated  September  3,  1919. 
it  was  determined  that  the  haciendas  of  the  Provinces  of  Lime 
an  of  Callao  shall  devote  15  per  cent,  of  their  cultivated  land 
to  the  production  of  grains  and  vegetables.  The  lands  that 
are  sown  for  pasturage  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  15  per  cent. 

The  Hoshi  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  a  short  time  ago. 
bought  a  piece  of  property  covering  300,000  hectareas  of  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huallaga  River,  between  Huanuco  and 
Tingo  Marfa,  for  the  growing  medicinal  plants.  The  forests  of 
the  easern  part  of  the  country  are  very  rich  in  such  plants, 
among  them  the  chinchona,  from  which  quinine  is  made.  The 
company  has  a  capital  of  5,000,00  yen  and  is  one  of  the  most 
impotant  in  is  line  in  the  Far  Eas. 

The  principal  Agricultural  Companies,  with  their  capital  in 
Peruvian  pounds  are:  Sociedad  Agricola  San  Nicolas,Lpl60,000; 
Sociedad  Ganadera  de  Junin,  LpllCOOO;  iSociedad  Agricola  Pa- 
ramonga,  Lp400,000;  Ingenio  Azucarero  Corpacancha,  LpSO.OOO; 
Sociedad  Industrial  La  Estrella,  Lpl  10,000;  Ingenio  de  Huaura, 
Lp35,000. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Peru  is  not  an  industrial  country.  It  imports  most  of  the 
manufactures  required,  and  its  manufacturing  industries  are  not 
up  to  modern  standards.  The  principal  manufactured  products 
are  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  sugar  and  leather. 

Peru's  tanning  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Italians  who  operate  in  a  primitive  manner..  None  have  complete 
equipment,  while  some  use  no  machinery  at  all.  Occasionally 
those  who  have  splitting  machines  make  no  attempt  to  save  the 
"split"   or   bottom  cut. 

The  largest  tannery  in  Lima  uses  about  700  skins  per  week, 
of  which  300  to  400  are  usually  cowhides  and  the  rest  divided 
between  sheepskins  and  goatskins. 

On  June  5,  1918,  a  new  corporation,  called  the  Manufactura 
de  Tejidos  de  Lana  del  Pacifico,  was  formed  in  Callao-Lime  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  concern  was  incorpora- 
ted  with  a  capital  of  approximately  $225,000  and  has  built  a 
new  factory  in  the  suburbs  of  Lima. 

At  the  present  time  but  two  classes  of  prints  are  being 
manufactured,  but  the  factory  is  expected  to  produce  approxi- 
mately 225,000  meters  per  year  by  June,  1919,  and  to  double 
thi  quantity  in  1920,  if  all  the  machinery  ordered  is  in  operation. 

Rugs  known  as  Ayacucho  rugs  are  made  by  the  Indians  in 
he  Ayacu'Cho  district  of  Peru  from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  the 
strands  being  hand  woven.  The  designs  are  generally  birds, 
animals,  or  large  and  small  square  and  rectangular  blccks,  while 
favorite  colors  are  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  Sizes  range 
from  4  feet  by  6  feet  to  8  feet  by  10  feet.  Besides  being  dura, 
ble,  these  rugs  have  the  advantage  of  bing  reasonable  in  price, 
since  they  sell  at  etail  in  Lima  for  about  $11  or  |12.  Some  of 
these  rugs  are  sold  in  New  York. 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  In  recent 
years  has  been  as  follows: 

Yearn  Iniportfi  BxpoH* 


1911 

126,465.224 

$36,119,264 

1912 

25.016,460 

45.871,604 

1913 

29.631.038 

44.409.610 

1914 

23.495,122 

42.668.450 

1915 

15,064.470 

68.729.930 

1916 

42.256.551 

80,497.083 

1917 

65.711,627 

90,728.179 

According  to  satistics  recently  issiled  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment 434,438,799  pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $20,527,774, 
were  exported  in  1918.  About  10  per  cent,  of  this  amount  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Other  exports  listed  were  47,447,- 
231  pounds  of  cotton,  valued  at  $18,201,992;  14,910,292  pounds 
of  wool,  valued  at  $13,156,172;  3.268,581  pounds  of  hides, 
valued  at  $312,507.  The  United  States  took  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cotton,  40  per  cent  of  the  wool  and  hides,  and  practically 
the  entire  supply  of  the  skins. 
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Of  the  foreign  commerce  the  share  of  the  United  States  in 
the  total  imports  Increased  to  66  per  cent,  in  1917  from  59  per 
cent,  in  1916,  48  per  cent,  in  1915,  32  per  cent,  in  1914,  and  28 
per  cent,  in  1913.  In  1917  the  United  States  bought  from  Peru 
59  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country,  in  comparison 
with  63  per  cent,  in  1916,  45  per  cent,  in  1915,  34  per  cent,  in 
1914,  and  33  per  cent,  in  1913. 

The  share  of  the  various  countries  in  the  imports  into  and  the 
exports  from  Peru  in  1917  was  as  follows: 

Imports:  United  States.  $42,789,713;  United  Klnsrdom.  $9,416,047; 
Hongkong,  12,208.228;  ChUe,  11.738,586;  Italy,  11,210,838;  Australia, 
11.128,476;  Brl>tlsh  India,  $1,703,392;  France,  $1,094,963;  Spain.  $1,783,- 
686;  Japan.  $630,187;  Denmark,  $27,986;  Sw<eden,  $93,052;  Ecuador. 
$308,997;  Netherlands.  $69,225;  Cuba,  $218,174;  Brazil,  $140,774;  Ger- 
many,  $20,449;  Belgium,  $34,236;  Portugal,  $93,115;  Panama.  $98,649; 
Colombia,  $13,227;  Urugruay,  $17,694;  Norway,  $30,766;  Salvador, 
$144,490:  Arer«ntina.  $262,774:  Mexico.  $90.308 :Bollvla.  $9,640:  Can- 
ada.   $7,947:     AH    ofh^r   countries.    336.343. 

Exports:  United  States.  $53,261,224;  United  Kinsrdom,  $18,467,861; 
OhUe,    $11,873,670;    Jamaica,    $1,033,304;    Bolivia,    $1,813,998. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  ranked  first,  and  Great  Britain  second, 
among  the  countries  from  which  Peru  obtained  its  imports  du- 
ring the  f pur-year  war  period,  1914-17.  Two  countries,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  ceased  to  be  important  sources  of  supplies, 
and  three  new  countries,  Spain,  British  India,  and  Japan,  took 
their  places.  Over  half  the  imports  from  Spain  consisted  largely 
of  textiles,  principally  cotton.  The  rest  consisted  largely  of 
foodsstuffs,  such  as  wines  and  other  liquors,  sardines,  preserved 
fish  and  vegetables,  almonds,  paper,  and  cardboard.  Practically 
all  the  imports  from  British  India  consisted  of  Jute  bags  for  ore 
and  sugar.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  imports  from  Japan 
were  cotton  textiles.  Glassware  and  china,  rice,  paper,  and  card- 
board  were  includel  in  the  wide  variety  of  products  which  com- 
posed the  remainder. 

In  1918,  Pert!  imported  American  products  from  United  States 
as  follows: 

Abrasives,  $12,499:  Agrricultural  implemenits.  and  parts  of,  $204.- 
364;  Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of,  $21,316;  AnimaJs.  $9,126; 
Asbefitos,  manufactures  of,  $28,293;  Athletic  and  sporting  goods, 
$4,878. 

Billiard  tables  and  accessories.  $8,487;  Blackinf?  (including:  shoe 
pasrte  and  polish,  and  other),  $19,911;  Bra;ss.  $96,136:  Breadstuffs. 
$772,366:  Bronze,  manufactures  of.  $21,016;  Broom  corn,  manufac- 
tUTes  of,   $6,341;   Brushes^   $21,043;   Buttons,  and  parts  of,   $21,726. 

Candles.  $1,634;  Cars,  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  $1,361,869; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $8,601;  Cement,  hydraulic.  $203,746; 
Chalk,  manufactures  of,  $3,967;  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medi- 
cines. $1,004,266;  Chewing  grum,  $6,169;  Clay,  fire,  $2,710;  Clocks  and 
watches,  and  parts  of.  $17,268;  Coal  and  coke.  $397,816:  Coal  tar, 
$4,139;  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured  (not  indiid- 
inff  confectionery),  $7,788;  Confectionery.  $36,633;  Copper  and  manu- 
factures^ $127,294;  Cork,  manufactures  of,  $2,608;  Cotton  and  manu- 
factures,  $2,728,782. 

Dental   groods,    $12,339. 

Barthen.  stone,  and  china  ware.  $198,276;  Electrical  machinery 
appliances,   and    Instruonents.    $647,296;    Explosives,    $480,217. 
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Feathers.  |3,433;  Fibers,  ye^atablc*  manufactures  of,  $361,648; 
Fi«h,  1251,223;  Flavoring:  extracts  and  fruit  Juioes»  $6,981;  Fruits 
and  nutA,  |65,196;  Furniture  of  metal,  $40,221;  Furs  and  fur  ekins, 
$4,079. 

Glass  and  glassware,  $219,460;  Glue,  $5,352;  Gold  and  silver, 
fnanufactui>es   of,   including  jewelry,   $7,698;   Grease,    $41,965. 

Hats  and  materials  for,  $30,317;  Hops,  $8,217;  Household  and 
personal   effects,   $7,686. 

India  TUbber  and  manufactures,  $246,619;  Ink,  $24,133;  In«tru- 
m-ents  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $26,098;  Iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures,  $6,421,906. 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  and  all  other  devices  for  illuminating:  pur- 
poses (except  electric),  $63,200;  Liead:  Pigs,  bars,  etc.,  $40,917; 
Leather    and    manufactures,    $692,624;    Lime,    $4,176. 

Malt,  $4,134;  Matchee,  $49,360;  Meat  and  dairty  products,  $1,164,- 
909;  Metals  and  compositions,  not  otherwise  classified,  $51,267; 
Motor  boats,  $11,531;  Mucilage  and  paste,  $5,649;  Musical  Instru- 
mente,  pianos,   $86,908. 

Naval  stores,   $77,661;  Notions,   not  otherwise   classified,    $21,615. 

Oakum,  $12,328;  Oilcloth  and  linoleuim,  $28,798;  Oils,  (animal), 
$385,182;    OUs,    (vegetable),    $151,963. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors  and  varnishes,  $182,256;  Paper  and 
manufactures.  $779,942;  Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $267,580;  Pencils 
and  pencil  leads,  $40,817;  Penholders,  $3,264;  Perfumeries  and  manu- 
factures, $138,345;  Phonographs,  graphophones  and  fcramophones, 
$96,152;  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  Jewelry)  $67,972;  Plum- 
bago  or   graphite,   and   manufactures,    $8,374. 

Roofing   felt   and    similar   materials,    $18,972. 

Seeds.  $5,942;  Shoe  findings,  $36,947;  Silk,  manufactures  of, 
$42,985;  Soap.  $140,075;  Spices,  $6,571;  Spirits,  wines,  liquors,  and 
other  beverages,  $23,706;  Stone.  (Including  marble),  $18,875;  Straw 
and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of.  $7,263;  Sugar  and  molasses,  $4,024; 
Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instruments),  $33,934;  Suspend- 
ers and  garters,  $9,577. 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of,  $3,811;  Toys,  $16,170;  Trunks,  valises, 
and  traveling  bags.   $2,520;   Type,   $6,612;  Typewri'ter  ribbons,   $2,635. 

Vegetables.    $82,769. 

Wax.    and    manufactures    of,    027,137;    Wood    and   manufactures, 
$1,403,779;   Wool  and   manufactures,   $201,358. 
Zinc  and   manufactures,    $47,325. 

In  1918,  Perti  exported  the  follownlg  products  to  the  United 
States: 

Antimony:    Ore.    $2,180;    Art    works,    $6,765. 

Bras?*,    fit   only    for   remanufacture.    $18. 

(Themlcals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines.'$264,751:  Cocoa  or  cacao, 
crude,  $2,715;  Coffee.  $3022;  Copper,  $23,093,548;  Cotton,  and  manu- 
factures of.    $4,1&5,501. 

Fertilizers,  Potash,  not  elsewhere  specified — Sulphate  of.  $748; 
l^ibersi.  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufactures  of.  not 
elsewhere  specified:  Unmanufactured,  $12,458;  Fruits  and  nuts: 
Oliver,    $37,796;    Furs,    and   manufactures    of,    $1,697. 

Hair:  Unmanufactured.  $1,688;  Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and 
materials  for.  $100,343;  Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or 
uncured,    $1,509,341. 

India  rubber,  etc.:  Unmanufactured.  $1,471,823;  Ivory:  Vegeta- 
ble   (tagua   nuts).    $20,149. 

I.ead.  and  manufactures  of.  $30,849:  Leather  and  tanned  skins, 
and  manufactures   of.    $8,997. 

Minerals,   crude,   not   elsewhere  «T>ecIfled,  $77,467. 

Oil  cake.  $214515;  Oils,  $1,127,015;  Photographic  goods:  Moitlon 
picture   films — Negatives,   $620. 

Seeds.  $2,502:  Soirits:  Spirits  distilled,  89;  Sugar:  Cane.  $2,098,289. 

Tin.    $771,657:    Tungsten-bearing    ore,    $1,455,863. 

Vegetables,   $82,280. 

Wax:  Beeswax,  $3,463;  Wool,  hair  of  the  camet.  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  and  manufactures  of:  Unmanufactured-Wool 
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of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  and  other  like  animals,  hair  of  the 
angrora,   $4,634,560. 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of,   |328. 

In  1913  Germany  held  the  large  proporton  of  the  paper  trade 
with  Peru,  especially  in  wrapping  and  new8.print  paber.  But,  as 
statistics  given  below  show,  the  United  States  became  the  chief 
source  of  supply  by  the  year  1917.  The  trade  feels  very  favor 
ably  Inclined  toward  American  products  and  other  things  being 
equal,  will  favor  American  business. 

Ther  is  a  strong  general  demand  for  railroad  crossties  in  Peru. 
Practically  the  entire  supply  is  imported,  since  few  accessible 
native  woods  give  satisfactory  wear.  Preference  Is  shown  for 
redwood  ties  from  California,  which  last  from  10  to  14  years,  de- 
pending on  the  location. 

All  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  is  being  used  for  application 
to  mining  machinery  and  small  lighting  plants  in  Lima,  Peru. 
Considerable  building  construction  is  under  way  at  the  present 
time  necessitating  electrical  appliances.  The  local  market  for 
modern  electrical  household  appliances  and  industrial  plant 
labor-saving  devices  is  still  somewhat  limited  owing  to  the  lack 
of  education  concerning  the  appliances  and  to  the  relative  cheap 
labor  available. 

The  first  automobile  to  be  demonstrated  in  Peru  reached 
Lima  in  1907,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  others,  the  majority 
being  of  European  manufacture.  American  cars  entered  the 
field,  however,  and  they  gained  the  leading  place  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  was  during  war  years  that  the  auto- 
mobile trade  of  Peru  sprang  into  importance.  In  the  last  seven 
years  the  United  States  has  exported  to  Peru  a  total  of  2,076 
motor  cars  and  trucks,  90  per  cent  of  this  number  having  been 
shipped  in  three  years.  Nine.tenths  of  the  total  number  were 
passenger  cars  at  an  average  value  of  $1,142.  However,  from 
1913  to  1917,  inclusive  the  average  value  of  passenger  cars  was 
only  $753,  while  in  the  two  last  years.  1918  and  1919,  the 
average  was  $1,321.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  passenger' 
cars  increased  1,541  per  cent  from  1913  to  1918. 

The  shipments  of  motor  trucks  to  Peru  were  negligible  until 
1917.  In  the  last  three  years  194  cars  were  shipped  in  contrast 
with  the  total  of  10  shipped  in  the  previous  three  years.  The 
average  price  of  the  trucks  shipped  since  1916  was  $2,037.  The 
shipments  of  parts  have  increased  more  than  the  exuorts  of 
trucks  or  motor  cars,  and  the  exports  of  tires  have  multipied 
even  faster,  the  1919  shipments  of  tires  having  been  228  times 
the  1813  shipments.  The  trade  in  motor  cycles  has  been  com- 
paratively small,  a  total  of  only  51  machines  at  an  average  value 
of  $200  having  been  shipped  to  Peru  in  the  last  six  years,  nearly 
half  of  this  number  going  in  1917. 

The  United  States  has  the  argest  share  of  the  Peruvian  au- 
tomobile  trade  since  1912. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  the  19th.  of  August  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  alfalfa  seed  as  a  protective  measure 
for  insuring  sufficient  feed  for  stock. 

A  decreed  was  issued  in  December,  1919,  restricting  the  ex-' 
portation  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton  seed  oil.  and  cotton 
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seed  cake,  to  continnd  tintii  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
the  neede  of  Peru  have  been  eatiefied.  Incenses  to  export  cotton 
seed  will  be  granted  only  when  the  manufacturers  of  cottonseed 
oil  have  indicated  that  they  have  purchased  or  contracted  for 
their  year's  requirements  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  3.50  soles 
per  quintal  of  101  pounds.  Licenses  to  export  cotton  seed  are 
subject  to  a  tax  of  1  sol  per  quintal,  with  oertan  deductions  if 
the  freight  rate  exceeds  $14.60  per  ton.  The  decree  also  fixes 
maximum  prices  for  domestic  transactions. 

SOBIPPING. 

The  Peruvian  Steamship  Company  has  a  fleet  of  five  modern 
steamers,  and  maintains  a  weekly  service  between  the  Peruvian 
coast  ports  and  Panama.  The  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  Gulf  Line, 
and  Roland  Line  make  sailings  from  England  to  Peru.  The  Mer- 
chants Line,  West  Coast  Line  and  the  New  York  and  South 
American  Line  connects  the  United  iStates  to  west  coast  ports  for 
and  with  freight.  The  Oriental  Steamship  Company  (Japanese) 
connects  Peru  with  the  Orient.  There  are  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  from  New  York  and  Europe  to  Iquitos  on  the  Amazon 
River.    None  of  these  services,  however,  is  observing  a  schedule. 

The  CompafLfa  Transatlantica  Italiana,  of  G^enoa,  inaugurated 
a  new  service  of  steamers  between  Italian  ports  and  Peruvian 
and  Chilian  ports,  via  Panama  Canal.  The  first  steamer  to  de- 
part from  Genoa  for  this  coast  was  the  Ansaldo  San  Giorsio,  of 
12,000  tons. 

The  net  profit  for  the  six  months  period  from  January  to  June 
obtained  by  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  and  Gallao  Docks  amount, 
ed  to  503  Peruvian  pounds. 

The  Government  vessel,  Quiruvilca,  constructed  in  a  dock- 
yard at  Callao,  was  launched  in  February  1919  in  the  port  of 
Callao. 

At  all  the  ports  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  ships  are  served  by 
lighters  drawn  by  gasoline  boats.  Every  passenger  and  every 
pound  of  freight  are  handled  by  them,  except  in  very  rare  instan- 
ces of  the  use  of  the  pier  at  Callao.  The  motors  used  range  in 
power  from  6  or  8  horsepower  to  50  or  60.  At  the  open  road- 
steads, characteristic  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  strong  seaworthy 
hulls  are  essential,  with  fairly  powerful  engines. 

The  works  of  the  port  of  Pacasmayo  were  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  excessively  high  sea  which  late  in  October  1918  washed 
away  the  principal  part  of  the  pier,  together  with  the  cranes  and 
other  handling  devices.  While  much  damage  resulted,  the  Pe- 
ruvian  Government  took  steps  promptly  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

CUSTOM     REGULATIONS. 

The  following  data  will  be  of  use  to  American  exporters* 
Shippers  to  Peru  must  present  for  certification  an  invoice  in 
quadruplicate,  made  out  in  Spanish  and  stating;  name  of  shipper 
port  of  destination,  consignee  and  vessel;  marks,  numbers    num- 
ber and  kind  of  packages,  contents,  ad  gros  ad  net  weight    in 
kilograms,  of  each  package.     Invoices  must  be  sent  with  bills  of 
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lading,  or,  with  parcel  receipts  from  the  ship  company.  Ship, 
mentfl  may  be  consigned  direct  or  ''to  order."  No  alterations  or 
erasures  are  allowed  in  invoices,  but  correstions  may  be  made 
by  means  of  separate  letters  in  ciuadruplicate,  certified  by  the 
consul.  A  special  manifest  is  required  for  transhipments  in  Peru 
to  a  foreign  port,  and  this  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  in 
the  invoice.  Shipments  of  plants,  seeds,  and  animals  must  be 
accompanied  by  health  certificates,  certified  by  the  consul.  Ship- 
ments of  lard  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  inspectors.  The  consular  ree  ror  cer- 
tification is  $2,00.  Packages  should  show  gross  weight.  Callao 
and  Mollendo  are  the  only  ports  where  explosives,  firearms,  etc., 
may  be  imported  without  special  permit.  Consuiar  blanks  cost 
30  cents  per  set  of  four.  The  fee  certifying  a  set  of  invoices  is 
2  per  cent,  of  value  of  the  invoioe.  Extra  copies  of  the  invoice 
may  be  obtained  at  $1.  There  is  no  charge  for  certification  of 
bills  of  lading. 

Peru  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Port  Townsend  and  Puget  Sound,  Wash.; 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Luis,  Mo.;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  22,  1918,  prohibited  exports  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  from  Peru  on  and  after  July  31 
of  the  same  year. 

A  law  of  January  10,  1918,  established  an  additional  surtax 
of  2  per  cent,  on  merchandise  imported  through  the  customhouse 
of  Mollendo  and  Callao,  Salaverry,  Patte,  and  Pasco.  The  surtax 
collected  at  Mollendo  and  IIo  are  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
waterworks  and  sewers  in  the  cities  of  Arequipa,  Puno,  Abancay, 
Moquegua,  and  Mollendo. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  decided  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Information  in  Lima  equipped  with  as  complete  a 
library  of  trade  information  as  possible.  This  bureau  will  ans. 
wer  inquiries  of  an  industrial  of  commercial  nature,  and  will 
furnish  data  to  persons  interested  in  the  resources  and  inustrial 
development  of  Peru.  The  Spanish  address  of  the  new  bureau  is 
"Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Secci6n  de  Industrias,  Lima.-* 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  the  ex- 
portation of  coffee  was  suspended  from  July  23  until  the  local 
price  was  sufficiently  reduced,  when  there  will  be  charged  an 
export  tax  of  |1.46  per  quintal. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties,  as  above  quoted,  there  is  a 
surtax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  duties  collected  on  all  imports  at 
the  ports  of  Callao,  Salaverry,  Paita,  and  Pisco,  and  a  surtax  of 
8  per  cent,  at  all  other  ports;  also  one-fifth  of  i  cents vo  per 
kilo  gross  weight  on  all  goods  entering  the  customs  warehouses 
at  Callao  and  Mollendo. 

Shipments,  if  possible,  should  be  made  via  parcel  post,  as 
deliveries  are  made  more  rapidly  and  there  is  less  danger  of  loss. 

The  decree  issued  September  19,  1919»  by  which  the  export 
tax  on  hides  and  skins  was  Increased,  was  revoked  by  a  decree 
of  October  17  and  the  old  rates  of  1%  cents  per  ktto  on  freBh 
hides,  and  2  %  cents  per  kilo  on  dry  hides  are  again  in  effect. 
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The  increase  in  export  duties  was  effective  in  accomplishing 
the  desired  result,  which  was  to  reduce  the  prices  of  hides  and 
skins  for  domestic  use.  Exporters  were  warned  that  if  prices  to 
be  paid  by  domestic  tanneries  increase  the  prohibitive  export  du- 
ties will  again  be  enforced. 

The  import  duty  on  rice  in  Peru  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent, 
following  out  the  scheme  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  Ex- 
portation of  rice  of  ordinary  quality  has  been  suspended  until 
the  local  retal  priceave^ages  0.15  sol  per  kilo  for  at  least  two 
months. 

The  export  duty  on  all  grades  of  wool  is  2  shillings  per  Spanish 
quintal  of  100  pounds,  gross  weight,  when  first  quality  Arequipa 
washed  wool  is  quoted  in  Liverpool  at  14c.  per  pound,  in  addition 
to  the  10  per  cent,  on  gross  value,  according  to  grade,  of  the 
exported  wool. 

i 

FINANCE. 

A  syndicate  called  the  CompaAfa  Recaudadora  de  Impuestos 
(Tax  Collecting  Company),  collects  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opium, 
tobacco,  stamped  paper  for  official  uses,  legacy  and  property 
transfer  dues,  etc.  It  began  operations  by  making  a  loan  to  the 
Government  as  a  condition  of  its  contract,  of  $6,225,000  on 
April  1,   1913,  at  7  per  cent,  interest  yearly. 

The  Company  retains  $115,000  for  aministration  expenses,  aa 
also  1  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 

The  government  generally  expends  each  year  the  total  reve- 
nues. 

Import  duties  bring  about  30%  of  the  revenue;  export  duties 
make  up  40%,  and  internal  revenues  produce  about  25%. 

However,  the  budget  for  1916  estimated  the  receipts  in  sols 
at  30,970,290  and  the  disbursements  at  31,098,070.  The  actual 
receipts  were  8,550,370  sols  more  than  the  estimated  ones,  and 
the  actual  expenditures  1,055,470  less,  or  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  7,367,120  sols.  The  year  1917  was  a  favor- 
able as  the  previous  year,  inasmuch  as  during  the  first  half  of 
same  here  was  an  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements  of  4,661,- 
190  sols. 

The  total  fiscal  receipts  for  the  year  1918  were  1,675,767 
pounds  or  91,065  pounds  more  than  in  1917,  in  which  year  the 
total  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  by  77,278  pounds. 

The  budget  for  1919  estimated  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
at  £5,169,147,  distributed  as  follows:  Ordinary  receipts  £3,972,- 
997;  extraordinary  receipts,  £1,196,150;  total  ordinary  expanses, 
£2,680,767,  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  Government, 
£663,690;  foreign  relations,  £52,765;  justice,£  314,732;  treasury, 
£454,304;  war  and  navy,  £806,064;  industry,  £418,209.  Extra- 
ordinary expenses,  to  the  amount  of  £2,286,570,  distributed  as 
follows:  Government,  £22,414;  foreign  relations,  £19,955;  jus- 
tice and  public  instruction.  £469,065;  treasury,  £1,386,103; 
war  and  navy,  £34,444;  industry,  £355,587;  and  expenditures 
for  the  National  Congress,  £201,809. 

Payments  on  the  various  public  debts  and  obligations  were 
given  as  follows: 
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Year. 

Amortisation 

IntereMt. 

Total. 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918a 

£p.   67,939 
386.766 
747.503 
152,261 

£p.   83,365 

296,461 

294,397 

92,259 

£p.  161,304 

683,277 

1,041.900 

244,520 

Total 

1,354,469 

766,482 

2,120,951 

In  1916  a  commission  was  appoined  to  investigate  the  claims 
arising  from  the  unpaid  balances  of  tl|e  budgets  from  1908  to 
December,  1915,  and  the  legality  of  other  obligations  included  in 
the  floating  debt.  In  order  to  settle  the  most  urgent  of  the  out- 
standing claims  which  the  commission  pronounced  valid  and  to 
provide  funds  for  public  works.  Congress  authorized  the  issuance 
of  £p.  2,000,000  bonds  of  the  internal  cosolidated  debt  to  bear 
7  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization,  cumulative.  This 
law  was  passed  early  in  1918. 

DEBT. 

A  law  of  December  14,  1918.  authorized  the .  President  of  the 
Republic  to  contract  a  loan  of  £300,000,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Provisions  are  made  for  payment 
by  lot  at  par  and  for  an  annual  accumulative  sinking  fund  of  1 
per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Jatunhuasi  Railway. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  have  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  munlcipa. 
lity  of  Lima  to  contract  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500)  with 
national  and  foreign  capitalitts,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
water  supply,  sewerage,  and  pavements  of  the  city  of  Lima.  The 
bonds  are  to  run  from  15  to  30  years,  bearing  interest  at  7  per 
cent.  It  would  seem  from  the  wording  of  the  bill  that  they  may 
be  sold  as  low  as  94  per  cent,  on  the  dollar.  Certain  taxes  are 
provided  to  meet  the  Interest,  including  the  water  taxes. 

The  only  Peruvian  city  that  has  any  external  debt  is  Lima, 
which  sold  in  London  an  issue  of  600,000  5  per  cen.  Provincial 
Council  First  Mortgage  Bonds.  These  bonds  receive  interest  Jan. 
nary  and  July,  this  interest  being  payable  in  New  York,  London, 
and  elsewhere.  The  loan  Is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  mar- 
ket, abattoir,  warehouses,  exhibition  grounds,  etc.  The  sinking 
fund  is  %%.  The  other  debt  of  the  city  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

BANKING. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  banks  operating  in  Peru:  Bank  of  Peru 
and  London  (Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres),  established  1863-1877, 
capital  and  reserves  £p809,403;  Cajade  Ahorros  (Savings  Bank), 
established  1868,  capital  and  reserves,,  71,492;  Italian  Bank, 
(Banco  Italiano),  established  1889,  capital  and  reserves,  354,960; 
International  Bank  of  Peru  (Banco  Internacional  del  Peru)  es- 
tablished,  1897,  capital  and  reserves,  125,503;  Popular  Bank  of 
Peru  (Banco  Popular  del  Peru)  established,  1899,  capital  and 
reserves,  214,690;  Bank  of  Deposits  and  Consignments  (Caja  de 
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Dep6sltos  y  Consignaciones),  established  1905,  -capital  and  re- 
serves 119,313;  German  Transatlantic  Bank  (Banco  Aleman 
Transatlantlco)  established  1905,  capital  and  reserves  200,000; 
Ameri<;an  Mercantile  Bank  of  Peru  (Banco  Mercantil  Americano 
del  Peru)   established  1916,  capital  and  reserves  102,426. 

ThB  AngloJSouth  American  Bank,  Irlmited,  will  shortly  open  a 
branch  office  in  Lima.  The  headquarters  of  this  institution  is 
London  and  it  has  branch  offices  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  some 
of  the  principal  South  American  cities. 

The  iState  of  the  Peruvian  Banks  for  the  first  half  of  1919 
was  as  follows:  The  banco  del  Peru  y  Londres,  on  June  30, 
presented  a  balance  of  £10,276,670  with  £140,446  gold  and  £49,. 
010  silver  on  hand  in  its  vaults.  The  Savings  Bank  of  the  Public 
Beneficence  of  Lima  in  its  statement  of  July  31  presented  a  bal- 
ance of  1,255,613.  The  mortgage  and  loan  section  presented  a 
balance  of  130,688.  The  Banco  Internacional  del  Perfl  on  July 
31  published  a  balance  of  1,332,436,  having  109,006  in  gold  on 
hand.  The  loan  section  showed  a  balance  of  27,176.  The  Ban<co 
Aleman  Transatlantlco,  on  June  30,  showed  a  balance  of  3,046,- 
358;  of  this  total  106,051  were  gold  pounds  and  2,992,  pounds 
silver. 

The  four  banks  in  Lima  which  participated  in  a  £3,000,000 
bond  issue  recently  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  were  au- 
thorized to  open  accounts  in  the  London  £  Midland  Bank,  Lloyds 
Bank,  and  the  London  County  Westminster  Bank  for  the  sum 
of  £600,000,  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  drafts  of  exporters  as 
well  as  those  who  deliver  drafts  to  the  Peruvian  Treasury. 

The  Peruvian  currency  law,  which  became  effective  in  Sep- 
tember 1918  and  fixed  the  legal  rate  at  which  all  transactions 
in  exchange  on  New  York  and  London  must  be  transacted,  has 
stabilized  the  exchange  situation,  and  the  few  local  banks  which 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  Issue  were  obliged  to  buy  drafts  at  the 
following  rates: 

Sight  drafts  on  New  York,  5.03%   per  Peruvian  pound. 

Drafts  on  New  York  at  90  days,  $5,113  per  Peruvian  pound. 

Sight  drafts  on  London,  5%  per  cent,  discount. 

Drafts  on  London  at  90  days,  7^  per  cent,  discunt. 

The  stabilized  rate  provided  by  the  new  law  was  closely  main, 
tained  by  the  five  banks  and  the  principal  business  firms  in  Peru. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1919,  the  metallic  reserve  held  by  the 
banks  of  Lima  amounted  to  2,289,748  Peruvian  pounds.  Of  the 
amount  held  in  Lima,  511,666  pounds  were  in  gold,  and  82,528 
were  in  silver,  while  1,695,554  pounds  were  deposited  in  foreign 
banks. 

On  April  1,  1919,  a  savings  department  was  established  in 
the  Lima  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  in  which  de- 
posits may  be  made  from  1  sol  upward,  at  5  per  cent  annual 
interest. 

BANKING    HOLroAYS. 

January  6,  Epiphany — February  2,  Purification — February 
16.  Monday  before  Lent — February  17,  Tuesday  before  Lent — 
March   19,  "San  Jos^    (St.  Joseph) — March   25,   Annunciation — 
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April  1.  Holy  Thursday — April  2,  Good  Friday — ^Apiil  3.  Holy 
Saturday — May  13,  Ascension  Day — June  3,  Corpus  Christi — 
June  29.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — July  4,  American  Independence 
Day — July  28  and  29,  National  Holidays  commemorating  Inde- 
pendence— ^August  15,  Assumption — ^August  30,  Santa  Rosa  (St. 
Rose  of  Lima) — September  8,  Nativity — September  24,  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Mercedes  (Our  Lady  of  Ransom) — October  12,  Dis. 
covery  of  America — ^November  1.  All  iSalnts'  Day — December  8, 
Immaculate  Conception. 

MONEY. 

Gold  became  the  only  standard  by  Act  of  December  14.  1901. 
The  libra  is  the  national  gold  coin  and  is  equivalent  to  the  pound 
sterling.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  100  soles.  Silver  coins  are 
the  Sol  (10  soles — 1  libra),  %  sol,  1,10  sol,  and  1-20  sol.  Bonxe 
coins  are  l  and  2  centavo  pieces  (|100  centavos — 1  sol.) 

There  has  been  an  insufficiency  of  circulation,  with  the  na- 
tional currency  estimated  at  only  about  25  million  of  soles.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  gold,  that  act  disturbed  Peruvian  affairs.  Exporting  industries 
needing  millions  of  soles  with  which  to  meet  their  monthly  pay- 
rolls, were  required  to  pay  such  prices  for  New  York  exchange  as 
entail  a  discount  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  paper. 

The  Government  ordered  minted  in  the  United  States  7,000,000 
copper  coins,  4,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  l  cent,  and 
3,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  2  cents,  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  with  fractional  coins. 

A  bill  was  passed  to  Congress  in  Sept.,  1918  which  authorized 
the  issue  of  £p.  3,000,000  of  cheques  circulares  (a  kind  of  paper 
money  guaranteed  by  funds  deposited  in  New  York  and  London  to 
the  order  of  a  supervising  board,  as  well  as  by  gold  and  securities 
held  in  Lima.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  was 
designated  as  the  central  depository,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
guaranty  deposits  were  to  be  paade  was  fixed  at  $4,866  per  Peru- 
vian pound.  The  cheques  were  to  be  issued  in  denominations  of 
10,  5,  and  1  pounds  and  1  and  5  soles.  The  law  also  prescribed 
an  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange  to  be  adhered  to  by  all  banks  and 
private  firms  engaging  in  exchange  transactions,  this  rate  to  be 
based  on  the  price  of  $5.01^  per  Peruvian  pound  for  cable 
transfers  on  New  York. 

The  recently  established  American  bank  did  not  participate 
in  the  issue  of  cheques  circulares,  and  existing  conditions  pre. 
vented  the  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico  from  taking  part.  The 
four  other  mercantile  banks  of  Lima  subscribed  the  following 
quotas:  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres,  £p.  920,000;  Banco  Italiano, 
£p.  920,000;  Banco  Popular  del  Peru,  £p.  630,000;  Banco  Inter- 
nacional  del  Peru,  £p.  530,000;   a  total  of  £p.  3,000,000. 

The  terms  of  the  law  which  authorized  the  second  issue  of  the 
cheques  circulares  were  such  that  virtually  all  the  gold  reserves 
of  the  banks,  except  those  required  to  cover  the  sight  deposits, 
were  commandeered  by  the  Government  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Junta  de  Vigilancla  to  increase  the  gold  guaranty  of  the  paper 
currency  issued. 
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Th«  law  concerning  the  delivery  of  gold  to  the  Supervisory 
Board,  provided  that  the  order  to  deliver  all  available  gold,  should 
be  extended  to  apply  to  all  banks,  whether  specified  by  the  law 
or  not,  referring  not  only  to  the  gold  on  hand,  but  also  to  all  that 
which  might  enter  the  country  while  the  law  in  force.  The  sur- 
render of  the  gold  was  independent  of  its  issuance  and  the  super- 
visory aboard  would  give  checks  In  payment  for  it.  The  new  law 
amplified  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  United  States  Government  whereby  interest, 
bearing  notes  or  bonds  or  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  may 
be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in  case  the  United 
States  Government  contracted  to  return  the  deposits  at  par  in 
gold  when  the  prohibition  on  gold  exportation  had  been  removed. 
It  further  provided  that  the  Peruvian  Government  might  not 
purchase  such  bonds  without  the  previous  signing  of  a  convention 
containing  theee  stipulations.  The  delivery  of  silver  money 
through  banks  was  also  regulated,  and  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
that  might  be  carried  out  of  the  country  by  an  Individual  was 
limited  to  10  pounds. 

The  trade  balance  accumulated  by  Peru  during  1916  and 
1917  increased  the  net  gold  imports  tremendously.  Part  of  this 
gold  was  imported  as  money  and  placed  directly  in  circulation, 
and  part  was  coined  and  placed  in  ciroulation;  but  the  greater 
portion  was  retained  by  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  to  increase  the 
gold  guaranty  for  the  cheques  -circulares  and  by  the  banks  to 
increase  their  gold  reserves. 

Provision  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  currency  issued  in 
Peru  during  the  war  and  for  the  transfer  to  Peru  of  the  gold 
deposited  abroad  as  guaranty  for  this  paper  currency.  These 
provisions  were  modified  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
approved  by  the  Prelsdent. 

This  act  reads: 

1.  When  the  international  financial  situation  caused  by  the 
recent  war  shall  have  returned  to  normal,  the  President  shall 
confer  with  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  (the  Government  organiza. 
tion  created  to  superintend  the  issue  of  paper  currency  to  the 
banks  and  to  take  charge  of  the  guaranties  required  of  them), 
and  shall  determine  in  what  manner  and  at  what  times  the  fol- 
lowing operations  shall  be  carried  out:  (a)  The  withdrawal  of 
the  paper  money  issued  during  the  war.  The  original  act  sanc- 
tioning such  issues  provided  for  their  retirement  within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  (b)  The  transfer  to  Peru  of  the  gold 
deposited  in  foreign  banks  as  guaranty  of  this  paper  currency. 
The  act  authorizing  such  deposits  abroad  decreed  that  they  were 
to  be  transferred  to  Lima  as  soon  -as  the  gold-export  embargo 
should  be  lifted  by  the  United  States  and  England,  and  that  said 
gold  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  to  increase 
the  gold  guaranty  of  the  paper  currency,  (c)  The  control  of  the 
delivery  to  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  by  the  banks  issuing  paper 
currency  of  either  gold  or  paper  currency  which  would  enable 
them  to  withdraw  equal  amounts  from  the  gold  guaranties 
deposited  abroad.  Such  delivery  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
original  act  authorizing  the  deposit  of  the  gold  guaranties  abroad. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

Peru  does  not  posses  a  real  railway  system.  The  railways 
are  slowley  pushing  their  way  across  the  costal  belt  and  already 
two  lines,  the  Central  and  the  Southern,  scale  the  mountain  bar. 
rier  and  tap  the  mineral  region  of  the  Andean  plateau  but  no  rail- 
way has  yet  penetrated  farther  east  than  this.  There  are  only 
three  short  sentences  of  longitudinal  railroad  in  Peru;  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  plateau  section;  one  in  the  central  part  of 
the  plateau  section;  and  one  from  the  port  of  Callao  north  along 
the  coast.  The  ocean  is  still  the  only  highway  available  for  tra- 
vel from  north  to  south. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  two  lines  which  penetrate  the  An- 
dean  plateau  and  the  three  short  stretches  of  longitudinal  road, 
the  railways  now  in  operation  are  short.  Isolated  lines  extending 
from  Pacific  ports  shdrt  distances  up  the  river  valleys  and  have 
but  a  single  function,  the  connection  of  Interior  points  of  a  special 
river  valley  with  its  ocean  port. 

The  following  list  includes  the  railways  in  operation  and  gives 
a  few  details  of  each;  location,  length,  and  equipment.  There 
are  some  thirty  lines  listed  and  only  six  of  this  number  are  over 
100  kilometers  in  length.  Practically  all  of  the  railways  begin 
at  a  Pacillc  port  and  follow  the  •;ourse  of  a  river  inland.  The 
gauges  vary  from  1.44  meters  to  .60  meters. 

Tumbes  Railway,  from  Pi^arro  'to  Tu'mbes,  chief  town  of  Tum- 
bes  Valley,  11  kilometers. 

Palta  to  Plura  Railway  from  Palta  up  Chlra  Valleiy  to  Sullana; 
south  to  Plura  Valley;  down  this  Valley  to  Piura,  97  kilometers; 
equipment.   6   locomotives.    7    passenger   cars,   and   43   freig^^ht   cars. 

Piura  to  Catacaos  Railway,  from  'town  of  Plura  down  Piura 
Valley  to  Catacaos,  10  kilometers;  equipment,  3  locomotives,  11 
passenger  car«,  and   14    frelgrht   cars. 

Bayovar-Reventazon  Railway  (private.)  from  Baiyovar  to  sul- 
phur mine's  at  Reventazon,  48  kilometers;  equipment,  2  locomotives, 
and  24  freig^ht  cars. 

Plmentel-Chiclayo  Railway,  froim  Plmentel  to  towns  to  Chlclayo, 
and  Lambayeque,  24  kilometers;  equipment,  2  locomotives,  4  pas- 
1    ^enger  cars.   a*id   24    freight   cars. 

Eten,  Chlclayo,  Ferrenafe  Rallwaiy,  from  Main  line:  Pimen»tel  to 
Chlclayo,  liambayeque  and  Ferrenafe.  43  kilometers;  equipment, 
8    locomotives.   16   passenger  ca-rs,  and   80    frelgrht   cars. 

Branch:   Chlclayo    to   Patapo.    24   kilometers. 

Branch:   Plmentel   to   Pomalca.    28   kilometers. 

Eten-Cayaltl  Railway,  froon  Eten  to  Cayal<tl  In  Sana  Valleiy,  36 
kilometers;  equipment,  3  locomotives,  2  passenger  cars,  an<3  10 
freight  cars. 

Pacas^mayo  Yonan  Railway,  from  Main  line;  Up  Jequetepeque 
Valley  to  Yonan  and  Ohilete.  Branch;  Norht  from  Calasnlque  to 
Guadalupe.    27    kilometers 

Huanchaco  Tres  Palos  Railway,  from  Main  line:  Huanchaco 
north  to  Tres  Palos:  14  kilometers;  equipment,  2  locomotives.  1 
passenger  car,  and  22   freight  cars. 

Trujlllo  Railwaly,  from  Salaverry  north  to  Trujillo.  Chicama 
and  Chocape.  hence  Inland  to  Ascope,  76  kllometer-s;  equipment,  13 
loc-oimotives.    20  passenger  cars,  and   170  freight  cars. 

Chicama  Pampas  Railway  (private.)  from  Chicama  up  Chicama 
Valley   to   Pampas.     45   kilometers 

Trujlllo-Laredo-Menocucho  Railway,  from  Trujillo  up  Santa 
Catalina  Valley  to  Laredo.  Branch:  Laredo  ito  Menocucho.  25  kilo- 
meters. 

Chimbote-Tablones    Railway,      from    Chlmbote    up    Santa    Valley 
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throug>h  Tablones  to  La  Limona  104  kilometers;   equipment.  3   looo- 
notives.   3  passengrer  oars,  and  24  freig'ht  cars. 

Supe- Barranca  Patlvilca  Ra,llway,  from  Supe  north  to  Barranca 
in  Supe  Vallejy  and  ito  Patlvilca  in  Patlvilca  Valley,  12  kilometers; 
equipm-ent,  1  locomotive,  3  passengrer  cars,  and   8  frelgrht  cars. 

Rio  Patlvilca  to  Paramonga  Railway,  from  Short  extension  to 
badenda  Paramonsra,  7  kilometers;  equipment,  3  locomotives.  1 
passen&er  car,  and  13  'Yreight  care. 

Supe-San  Nicholas  Railway,  from  Supe  to  hacienda  of  San  Ni- 
cholas, 6  kilometers;  equipment,  2  locomotlveB,  2  passenger  cars, 
and  4  freifirht  cars  • 

Repartlcion  to  Alpas  Railway,   25   kilometers. 

Northwestern  Railway,  from  Ancon  north  to  Huacho,  141  kilo- 
meters. Up  Huara  Valley  to  Sayan,  55  kilometers.  Huacho  to  Port 
Huaral.    1    kilometer.     Port  Huaral   to  Chancay,   13   kilometers. 

Plalya  Chlca- Salinas  Railway  (private),  from  Huacho  to  salt 
^rorks,    10   kilometers. 

Chancay-Papla  (private)  Railway,  from  Chancay  up  Chancay 
Valley  to  hacienda  of  Palpa,  25  kilometers,  equipment,  4  locomo- 
tives 5  passenger  cars,  and  24  freight  cars 

Lima  Railways  Co.,  from  Callao  to  Lima  and  short  branches 
from  both  cities,  41  kilometers;  equlpmen't,  20  locomotives,  38  pas- 
senger cars,  and   300   freight  cars. 

Central  Railwaiy,  from  Callao  through  Lima  up  Rimac  Valley 
and  coastal  mountain  range  to  Oroya.  22  kilometers;  equipment,  55 
locomotives,  6^  passenger  cars,  and  520  freight  cars.  Oroya  south 
along  Andean  Plateau  to  Huancayo,  124  kilometers .  Ticllo  on  Oro- 
ya section  to  Miorochoca,  15  kilometers.  Lima  north  along  coastto 
Ancon,   23   kilometers. 

Oerro  de  Pa-sco  Railway,  from  Oroya  north  to  copper  mines  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Co.  175  kilometers;  equipment,  10  :locomot1ves.  7 
passenger  cars,  and  230  freight  cars. 

Casapalca  El  Carmen  Railway  (private)  from  El  Carmen  mines 
to  station   on  Central,   4  kilom'<niters. 

Lima-Lurin   Rallwaiy,    30   kilometers. 

Cerro  Azul-Canete  Railway,  from  Cerro  Azul  to  town  of  Canete 
in  Canete  Valley,  10  kilometers;  'equipment,  6  locomotives,  4  passen- 
ger cars,  and  93  freight  cars. 

Tambo  de  Mora-Chineha  Railway,  from  Tambo  de  Mora  to  town 
of  Ohincha,  12  kUometers;  equipment,  2  locomotives,  3  passenger 
cars,  and  8  freig(h<t  cars. 

Pi-sco-Ica  Railway,  from  Pisco  to  town  of  lea  Valley,  74  kilo- 
meters; equipment,  6  locomotives,  9  passenger  cars,  and  18  freight 
cars. 

Southern  Railway,  from  Mollendo  through  Arequlpa  and  Juliaca 
to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  524  kilometers,  equipment,  50  locomo- 
tives, 41  pafTsenger  cars,  and  347  freight  cars.  Juliaca  north  along 
Andean  Plaiteau   to  Cukco,   340  kilometers. 

En^enada  Pamoa  Blanoa  Railwia.y  (private)  from  Ensenada 
town,  on  Southern  to  hacienda  in  Tambo  Valley.  20  kilometers; 
equipment,   2  locomotives.   4   passenger  cars,   and   32   freight  cars. 

Ilo-Moquegua  Aailway,  from  Ilo  up  Moquegua  Valley  to  town 
of  Mo<iuegua,  100  kilometers;  equipment,  3  locoonotlves;  3  passen- 
ger cars,  and  8   freight  cars. 

In  1890,  the  entire  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  taken  over  by 
the  London  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  and  In  return 
the  Peruvian  Government  granted  that  organization  certain  con- 
cessions Including  the  control  of  all  State  railways  for  a  period 
of  66  years.  In  1907,  a  new  contract  was  made  between  the  Pe- 
ruvian Government  by  whitih  certain  disputes  were  adjusted,  The 
railway  lease  was  extended  for  seventeen  years  during  which  time 
the  Government  was  to  receive  50%  of  the  net  profits  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  railways  after  the  service  of  the  Cor- 
poration's railway  bonds  had  been  met. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  controls  about  1,300  miles  includ- 
ing all  the  more  important  lines  of  the  country  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway.  They  are:  Central  Railway, 
Southern,  Trujillo,  Paita,  Pacasmayo,  Pisco  de  Ica»  and  Chimbote. 

The  extensions  of  the  Central  to  Huancayo  and  of  the  South- 
ern to  Cuzco  were  constructed  by  the  Corporation.  The  Goyern- 
ment  will  provide  the  necessary  State  land  for  further  construc- 
tion work  and  will  allow  the  Corporation  to  import  construction 
and  repair  machinery  free  of  duty.  According  to  this  contract,  the 
Corporation  has  the  right  to  build  and  own  in  perpetuity  a  rail- 
way  extending  from  the  right  on  one  of  the  State  lines  to  a  point 
on  one  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  interior.  The  Government 
will  furnish  the  land  for  this  line  and  will  give  the  Corporation 
6,000  hectares  of  land  for  each  kilometer  completed. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  has  a  capitalization  of £16,600,000 
of  which  £9,000,000  has  been  issued  36  ordinary  stock  and  £7,- 
500,000  as  4%  preference  stock. 

Acording  to  the  report  covering  the  year  ending  June  39, 
1918,  the  Peruvian  Corporation  enjoyed  the  most  favorable  pe- 
riod since  the  war  began,  profits  amounting  to  $1,745,078.  Rail- 
way net  revenue  increased  enormously,  due  to  high  freight  rates 
and  heavy  traffic  over  the  lines;  the  Government  of  Peru  paid 
thQ  annuity,  |535,315,  and  $145,995  on  the  amount  of  arrears 
due. 

The  dividend  received  was  better  than  any  distribution  since 
the  2  per  cent,  in  1912-13.  An  additional  2  per  cent,  interest 
was  paid  on  the  debentures,  and  the  usual  $262,791  allotted  for 
debenture  amortization. 

The  Government  owns  and  operates  on  its  own  account  three 
short  lines  which  have  been  built  since  the  1890  agreement  with 
the  Peruvian  Corporation.  These  lines  are  the  Tumbes  Railway, 
the  Llo-Maquegua  and  the  Lima-Lurin.  According  to  the  State 
budget  for  1918-19,  the  net  receipts  of  the  Tumbes  for  the 
coming  year  were  estimated  at  Lp.  500;  of  the  Ilo-Moquegua  at 
Lip.  3,400;   and  ofthe  Uma-Lurin  at  3,600. 

The  Lima  Railways  Company  and  the  North  Western  Com- 
pany are  English;  the  holdings  of  the  former  are  operated  by 
the  Lima  Light,  Power  and  Tramways  Company.  The  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Railway  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Min- 
ing  Company  of  the  same  name.  The  Chicama  to  Pampas  Rail- 
way is  owned  by  the  Casa  Grande  Company  and  is  the  only  Ger- 
man owned  railway  in  Peru.  The  other  railways  are  owned  by 
local  companies  or  individual  planters. 

Work  was  commenced  in  July  1919,  on  he  construction  of 
the  Chuquicara  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Chimbote  Railway, 
which  leaving  this  line  at  kilometer  75  will  run  in  a  northerly 
direction  up  the  valley  of  the  Chuquicara  River,  with  its  imme- 
diate objective  the  Ancos  coal  fields,  25  kilomeeters  (15^  miles) 
distant.  Ultimately  the  line  will  pass  within  about  30  kilome- 
ters of  the  Magistral  copper  district,  through  the  town  of  Qem 
tiago  de  Chuco,  within  10  kilometers  of  the  Chimborazo  copper 
deposits,  and  through  the  towns  of  Huamachuco  and  Cajabamba. 
This  region  and  that  lying  still  further  to  the  northward  is  one 
of  the  richest  mineralized  sections  of  Peru. 

The  contract  for  the  conBtmction  of  the  26-kilometer  section 
from  Chuquicara  to  Ancos  was  secured  by  Messrs  J.  T.  Glidden 
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and  Frank  Fiorani,  and  they  expect  to  complete  the  section  by 
the  beginning  of  1921. 

The  financing  of  this  extension  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Qoyemment  with  a  portion  of  the  xeyenue  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly.  The  entire  revenue  of  this  monopoly  was  allocated 
to  railway  construction  by  the  railway  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1918.  At  the  present  time  about  20,000  Peruvian  pounds 
(97,330  at  normal  exchange)  a  month  is  being  obtained  from 
the  tobacco  for  railway  construction,  and  of  this  sum  8,000 
pounds  is  being  spent  on  the  Chuquicara  extension. 

By  a  Government  decree  dated  December  27.  1918,  Mr.  Fe- 
lipe Marinovich  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  make  surveys 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  town  of  Sayan,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Peru,  to  Sayan, 
via  Huacho,  operated  by  the  Peruvian  corporation,  to  the  Checras 
,  coal  fields. 

The  preliminary  plans  are  to  be  presented  within  one  year. 

The  Huaron  Mining  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  <build  within 
the  next  two  years  a  0.75  meter  gauge  railway  from  Shelby,  on 
the  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  line,  to  the  iSan  Jos^  smelter  near 
the  village  of  Huayllay. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  President  on  February  5,  1919,  crea- 
•    ted  the   Peruvian   Railway  Construction  Co.,   organized   to  con- 
struct  railways.     The  companj*  is  capitalized  £300,00  divided  in- 
to 30,000  shares  of  £10  each. 

A  commission  of  the  Bolivian  Government  has  begun  the 
survey  of  a  route  for  the  proposed  railway  from  Puno,  Peru, 
around  Lake  Titlcaca  to  Guagul,  Bolivia.  The  building  of  this 
road  would  mean  the  elimination  of  two  transhipments  of  goods 
entering  Bolivia  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  would  result  in  com- 
peltlon  with  the  Africa  La  Paz  Railway  of  Chile,  which  Is  now 
the  more  direct  and  cheaper  route. 

A  resolution  dated  January  30,  1820,  authorizes  preliminary 
surveys  for  a  tramway  in  Peru  to  connect  the  towns  of  ChorrlUos, 
Barranco,  Miraflores,  Magdalena,  Bellavlsta,  and  La  Punta,  and 
provides  that  these  surveys  must  be  handed  In  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  within  6  months  from  the  above  date.  The 
present  tramway  does  not  serve  the  entire  city  of  Lima,  nor  the 
suburbs.  , 

The  Lima  to  Lurin  railway,  the  construction  of  which  was 
commenced  under  the  administration  of  President  Bllllnghurst, 
was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  during  the  latter  part  of 
1918.     The  road  Is  46  kilometers  long. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  executive  power  to  build  a 
branch  railway  from  kilometer  76  on  the  Chimbote  to  Recuay 
line  to  Cajabamba. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  completion  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  Trujlllo  to  Quiruvllca  Road,  17  kilometers,  800 
meters.  In  extent,  between  Qulrlhuac  and  QurlvUca,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,087. 

The  Peruvian  Government  Is  at  present  considering  the  con. 
structlon  of  a  railroad  which  is  to  reach  the  region  of  navigable 
rivers  In  the  north,  affluent  of  the  great  Amazon. 

This  will  make  possible  the  shipment  of  goods  from  Callao 
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on  the  Pacific  to  ports  on  the  Amazon,  to  be  transferred  thence 
to  steamers  bound  for  Atlantic  parts.  The  new  line,  starting 
at  a  point  on  the  Oerro  de  Pasco  railroad,  which  runs  from  Lima 
to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  capper  mines,  will  open  extensive  virgin 
forests  of  valuable  timber. 

The  proposal  to  construct  a  railway  from  Callao,  the  prin- 
cipal  port  of  Peru,  to  the  important  rubber  center  of  Iquitos  has 
been  revived. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  close  and 
settle  accounts  and  compromise  upon  questions  pending  with 
the  concessionary  Lima-  Huacho  Railway  Co.  and  to  organize  a 
federal  company  modifying  the  proposed  route  so  as  to  lead 
directly  to  the  capital  in  a  straight  line. 

INTERNAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  of 
rivers  in  Peru,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  8  to  20  feet  draft. 

Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  baundary  line  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, is  the  largest  lake  In  Peru,  and  the  highest  in  the  world 
navigated  by  steamers.  Other  lakes  in  Peru  proper  are:  Lake 
Chlnchay-Cono,  37  miles  long  by  7  miles  wide,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  13,800  feet,  and  Lake  Lauricocha,  14,270  feet  and 
said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Amstzon  River. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Peru  has  about  7,900  miles  af  telegraph  lines,  with  152 
offices;  3,000  miles  of  telephone  lines  with  nearly  200,000  miles 
of  wire.  There  are  wireless  stations  at  Callao,  Pisco,  Chala, 
Ilo,  Lima,  Leticia,  El  Encanto  and  Orellana. 

Regular  postal  service  is  in  operation.  Peru  belongs  to  the 
Postal  Union. 

The  Central  and  ISouth  American  Telegraph  Co.  has  decided 
to  lay  additional  cable  between  Callao,  Peru,  and  Santa  Elena, 
Ecuador,  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  the  cables  now  run- 
ning  to  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  thence  by  land  across  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz,  from  which  city  the  cables  run  to  (Jalveston. 

The  Peruvian  Postmaster  General  has  been  authorized  to 
ask  for  tenders  from  several  European  and  American  firms  for 
the  establishment  of  aerial  routes  for  transportation  of  mail, 
passengers,  and  freight.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  service 
between  Tarma  and  Iquitos,  and  to  extend  this  service  to  other 
sections  of  the  mountains,  if  it  proves  satisfactory. 

INSURANCE. 

The  principal  Insurance  Companies,  with  their  capital  in 
Peruvian  pounds  are:  Compafiia  Internacional  de  Seguros  del 
Peru,  Lp200,000;  Compafil^a  Beguros  Rimac,  Lp250,000;  Com- 
paflfa  de  Seguros  Italia,  Lp200,000;  Compafifa  de  Seguros  La 
Nacional,  Lp250,000;  Compafifa  de  Seguros  La  Popular,  Lp200- 
OOO;   Compafitas  Unidas  de  Seguros,  Lp500,000. 

The  latest  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  to  be  organized 
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is  "La  Peruana,"   with   an  authorized   capital  of  200,000   Peru- 
vian pounds,  of  which  amount  15  per  cent,  has  been  paid  up. 

The  business  of  Insurance  Companies  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  showed  an  increase  in  their  total  earnings,  as 
follows:  Gross  profits,  interests,  and  rentals,  £211,064,259,  as 
against  £170,637,089  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1918. 
Reinsurance  and  commissions  £82,780,290,909  as  against  £18,- 
699,406,  respectively.  General  and  property  expenses,  £25,359,- 
304  against  £18,488,076.  Investments  in  reaj  property,  £351,- 
929.681  against  £320,804,432,  and  funds  invested  in  securities, 
£171,362.065    as   against   £144,895,594. 

PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 

The  principal  Public-Utility  Companies,  with*  their  capital  in 
Peruvian  pounds  are:  Empreea  del  Agua  de  Barranco,  Lp20,000; 
Empresa  del  Agua  de  Miraflores,  Lp8,000;  Empresa  el  Agua  del 
Paita  y  Colan,  L#p6,000;  Empresa  de  Agua  Potable  de  Plura, 
LplO,000;  Empresa  El^tricas  Asociadas,  Lpl,500,000;  Sociedad 
E16ctrica  de  Arequipa,  Lp375,000;  Peruvian  Telephone  Co  (Ltd.) 
Lp.  Lima  Railways    (Ltd.)    Lp400,000. 

A  company  with  a  large  capital  has  been  formed  in  LimA 
to  establish  a  long-distance  telephone  system  throughout  the 
country.  To  begin  the  service  as  early  as  possible  the  com- 
pany has  decided  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  lines 
from  several  different  points  in  the  Republic  at  the  same  time. 
When  these  trunk  lines  are  completed  other  lines  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  north  to  Plura  and  Cajamarca;  to  the  south  to 
Arequipa,  Ouzco,  and  Puno;  and  to  the  interior  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Jauja,  and  Huan-cayo,  thus  crossing  almost  all  of  the 
Republic. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Empresas  Electricas  Asociadas  (Li- 
ma Light,  Power  g^  Tramways  Co.)  for  the  year  1918  shows  a 
net  profit  for  the  year  of  $936,555,  which  has  been  distributed 
as  folows:  Amortization  account,  $220,224;  depreciation,  $318,- 
755;  dividends  for  1918,  $394,153;profit  and  loss,  $3,421,  whioh 
added  to  the  balance  of  $459,202  on  this  account  from  1917, 
makes  a  total  of  $462,623.  The  distribution  of  $394,153  in  divi- 
dends is  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  company. 

The  National  Government  has  appropriated  the  necessary 
sum  for  the  completion  of  the  highway  which  will  connect  the 
provinces  of  Lima  and  Chancay  with  those  of  Cajamarca,  Balag- 
nesi,  Dos  de  Mayo,  Huari,  and  Huamilies. 

PUBLIC    WORKS. 

The  Pesident  has  been  authorized  by  congress  to  construct 
an  automobile  highway  which  shall  extend  from  the  terminal 
point  of  the  Vitor  to  Valle  de  Majes  highway  to  the  city  of  Chu- 
quibamba,  capital  f  the  Province  of  Condesuyos. 

The  sum  of  5,000  pounds  has  been  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  dredges  to  be  employed  in  removing  obstacles  to 
navigation  in  the  Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  na- 
tional congress  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  branch  rail- 
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way  from  kilometer  76  of  the  Chimbote-Recuay  line  at  Chuqui- 
oara  to  Cajabamba. 

In  June  1919,  the  President  authorized  the  building  of  an 
international  bridge  over  the  Macara  River  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  trade  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  As  the  southern 
provinces  of  Ecuador's  importations  amount  to  500,000  soles, 
•  the  bride  will  be  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Peruvian.  Government  made  a  5-year  contract  with  an 
American  engineer  to  have  charge  of  irrigation.  Work  will  com- 
mence in  the  Province  of  Canete. 

Recently  a  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  Peruvian  Sen- 
ate empowering  the  President  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  necessary  to  provide  Lima  and  30  other 
towns  with  fresh  water,  drains,  paving,  garbage  elimination,  etc. 
The  improvements  contemplated  involve  the  expenditure  of 
some  $100,000,000. 

FOREI6X    INVESTMENTS. 

Great  Britain  has  furnished  by  far  the  largest  amount  in- 
Vested  in  Peru  by  any  nation.  British  investments  in  Peru 
amount  to  $121,622,500,  United  (States  currency,  including  ex. 
ternal  bonds,  Peruvian  Corporation  bonds  and  shares,  Lima  city 
bonds.  Northwestern  of  Peru  Railway,  various  sugar  estates, 
mines,  etco.  American  investments  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines 
International  Petroleum  Co.,  and  a  few  minor  industries,  come 
next,  with  a  total  of  about  $50,000,000.  The  Germans  invested 
little  in  public  companies.  Their  investments  are  limited  to  the 
Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico,  some  plantations  (mostly  sugar 
and  cotton),  and  a  small  amount  of  French  capital  has  found  its 
way  to  Peru.  An  estimate  of  $200,000,000  would  probably 
•over  the  aggregate   foreign  investment  In  this  country. 

PRINdPAIi    DEALERS. 

The  following  list  include  the  principal  dealers  in  Peru: 

L.IMA. 

4 

^  Importem     and     Department     Store*. 

Luis  Gotuzzo  y  Co.,  Junin  380;  F.  Gulda  y  Co.  Hualla^a  298: 
W.  B.  Hardt  y  Co.,  Lampa  466:  Teodoro  Harth  y  Co,  Azangaro;  F. 
lCIIng«  V  Co.,  HuaUaga  214;  S.  G  Kitsutani  ly  Co.,  Garabaya  368: 
W.  y  Y.  Locket t.  Union  624;  Ludowieg  y  Co.,  Ucayall  300;  T.  Marsano 
y  Co..  Junin  368;  Pedro  Martinto.  Junin  399;  G.  M«nchaca  y  Co.,  lea 
134;  G.  Milne  y  Co ,  Caraba/ya;  E.  Mueck«  Bdw,  Ucayali  220:  Gazats 
y  Otten,  Lima  181;  National  Paper  y  Type  Co.,  Lampa  254;  Nosardi 
y  Co.,  Union  536;  A.  F.  Orchsle.  Carabaya  223;  Valencia  y  Ollcerae, 
Union  449;  Paw  Lunpr  y  Co.,  Pasco  382;  Ph  Ott  y  Co.,  Lampa  498: 
Pancorbo  BrotherB.  Caillona  398;  Pacific  Tradlngr  Co.,  Peruvian 
Section  Nueva,  Lampa  415;  Carosi  Reiser  Curion  Junin  319:  Wallach 
Rosemberg.  Union  466;  De  Laney  y  Sanchez,  Callao  167;  San  mart! 
y  Co.,  Ucayall  388;  Soc.  Anonlima  de  los  Bstablecimlentos  Americano 
"Gratry"  Carabaya;  Socledad  Anonlma  Belga,  Junin;  Fils  Sdhmits. 
Ucayall  130;  R  F.  Sparcks  \y  Co..  Lima  196;  Truel  y  Co..  Carabaya 
416;  Unl-ted  States  Steel  Products  Exporting  Co..  Carabaya  448;  F. 
SmHio   Wagner.  Carabaya   466;  G.   Welech   y   Co.,  Union    498;    Weiss 
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y   Co.,   Ucayali   388;   Chongr    Wing   On  \y   Co..    Ucay&ll   548;    Vluda   de 
I'iedra  e  hijos,  Carabaya  461;  J.  Zettel,  Union  283. 

Faraltiire. 

Malherbe  y  Co.,  Camana  246;  Juan  AlmueUe,  Junln  239;  Claey- 
sen  y  Co.,  Camana  381;  M^aurer  Ciurllzza  y  Co.,  Union  798;  Kitautani 
(y  Co.,  Alma  de  Gkispar  120;  Hnoci.  Brou,  Huallagra  482;  Pedro  Diax. 
Plaza  Inqulslci6n;  Fabrica  Japonesa,  La  Victoria;  C.  A.  Freyre, 
Canama  345;  Abraham  Barrera,  Sandla  376;  Empr«sa  d«  Mobilarloa 
Americanos,  Santa  120;  Ernesto  y  Jorgre  Crarcia,  Callao  841;  E.  v  A. 
Hokoppler  ,  Puno;  Eduardo  Oarcia,  Callao  260;  Aoirelio  Koecnlin, 
lea  338;  Liizardo  L^on,  Ancash  213. 

Jei^elry. 

J.  Alexander,  Union  522;  F.  Banchero  y  Hnos..  Huallaga  798; 
Carlos  Costa.  Unfon  246;  A.  Julio  Copelo.  Union  459;  C.  Debernardi, 
Huallagra  691;  Jank-e.  Union  678;  G.  Wellsh  y  Co.,  Union;  J.  Zetlel. 
Union  233;  Manuel  Murffuia,  Huallasra  150;  J.  M.  RingrgroJd,  Union 
521;  Nicolas  Schettini,  Abancay  381;  Pedro  A.  Espinesa,  lea  169 
Hnos.  Morante,  Aiyacucho  170;  Marcelo  Paredefl,  lea,  112;  Carlos 
Rogrgrero.  Union  280;  GulU-ermo  Salinas,  Union;  Manual  Boito  Qonsa- 
l-ez,  Carabaya  130;  E.  Valverde  Lizardo,  Callao  223;  Arturo  Madueno, 
Callao  184;  F.  Antonio  Soto,  Ancash  166;  Angiel  Davila,  lea  112; 
Nicanor  Rivas,   Huallagra  787;   F.  Uiman^ky,  Union   876. 


Ltibreria  Oil,  Banco  del  Herrador  569;  E.  Rossay,  Union;  Juaa 
Antonio  Granda,  Arequipa  112;  M.  Lorenzo  Regro,  Union  768;  San- 
marti  y  Co.,  Plateros  de  San  Pedro  388-392;  Fabregra  AlzanM>ra. 
Union  887;  Pascual  Acevedo,  Urubamrba  841;  "El  Arte  Catdlico" 
Huallagra  446;  Juan  Islesias,  Lima  225;  Alfredo  Altet,  Chiclayo  640; 
Santiago   Ledeflma   Huallaga   461. 

CKemleal     Sv^plie*. 

Guevara  y  KuseJ  Union.  Union  449;  F.  I>unk«ll>erg,  Huallaga 
116;  Empresa  de  timbres  ly  aparatos  electricos.  Union  790;  Fernando 
ReuBohe,  Carabaya  554;  Sommerkhamp,  Puno. 

Optical     GoodB. 

Baselli  y  Co.,  Carabaya  388;  L.  E.  Basurto,  Carabaya  508;  **Cen- 
tro  Optico",  Carabaya  376;  Hnos.  SshT^alb,  Union  568;  Octavio  Effio 
Rivea,  Ancash  620. 

Dry    Good*. 

Fabrica  nacional  de  tejidos  de  Santa  Catalina,  Ucayali  174; 
Fabrica  nacional  de  Santa  Catalina,  Carabeuya  855;  Haaker  Khan, 
Union  455.  German  Loredo.  Carabaya  836;  E.  W.  Hardt,  Huallaga 
230;  Jo9e  La  Guardia,  Huallaga  174;  Nestor  Saftudo,  Union  356; 
Abrafastm  Alonso.  Carabaya  307;  Mario  Marinopolus.  Huallaga  186; 
Hanofl,  Cabrera,  Uoayali  183;  NeetoT>  Saftudo  e  hijoa.  Union  888;  Os- 
car  Hermosa,   Huallaga   521. 

Hat« 

Aldo  Borg<heel,  Union  657;  AtUlo  Varfi,  Union  629;  Roberto 
Miartensen.  Union  560;  A'Mlio  Var6.  Union  688;  Ml  Crevani,  Union 
234;  Crevani  y  Co..  Union  680;  "El  Fonix",  Union  719;  Jo8€  Itissi  e 
HiJoB,    Union    410. 

fltatioBery. 

Ernesto  Roaay.  Union  682;  "Colvllle  7  Co.,  Uceirarll  186;  Juan 
Kewton,  Union  688:  Pascual  Acevedo,  Union  380:  David  Orellana, 
Lima  178;   R.   Varese,   Carabaya  819. 
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Notion*. 

Gduardo  Orellana,  Huancavellca  664;  Santiagro  Ahumada,  Union 
326;  Nicolas  Llorens,  Union  534;  Pedro  Patron,  Lima  139;  Santos 
Quevedo,  Union  288;  Guill«rmo  ZoJeszi,  Junin  1043;  Carlos  Arfifote, 
Union  340;  Miguel  Bocanegra.  Carabaya  301;  Agrustin  Crespo,  Uua- 
Ilagra  844;  Ricardo  Ohizua,  Callao  116;  Orestes  Dasso,  Union  296; 
Alfredo  Bspinosa,  Huallag^a  184;  David  Garfias,  Uni6n  398;  Han  Pie 
Key  ly  Co.,  Uyacali  605;  Cbnstantino  Luna,  Callao  154;  Alfredo  Mar- 
tnez  Portal,  Huallasra  202;  TeofLlo  Menendez,  Piura  317.  Nlcanor 
Mongrrau,  Junin  956;  Isidoro  Orellana,  Union  202;  Petronila  Pala- 
cios,  Ancash  508;  Luis  Pinto,  Ayacucho  836;  Enrique  Ros^ero,  Hua- 
lla^a  583;  Clotilde  Saurl,  Ancash  1087;  Sotomayor  y  Co.,  Carabaya 
390;  Carlos  Tejada,  Trujillo  231;  Tabuchi,  Canete  415. 

Watches. 

C.  Enrique  Quiros,  Uyacali  502;  Francisco  P.  Figneroa,  Callao 
114;  Hermenegildo  Alsola,  Huallagra  791;  Teofilo  Alvarez,  Piura  345; 
Llzardo  Benavides,  Trujillo  104;  Miguel  Cabello,  Ayacudho  909;  Isi- 
dore Carcelen,  Paita  265;  Luis  Estrada  Ucaiyali  336;  Oregorio  El- 
STuera.  Urubamba  472;  P.  de  la  Fuente,  Cuzco  144;  Nicolas  Grosi. 
Huallasra  774;  Ferrera  de  la  Guerra.  Junin  814;  Injoque,  Pururo  701; 
Watanabe  Kataro,  Junin  1095;  Eduardo  Lezundi,  Azang^aro  686; 
Augrusto  Luna,  Junin  747;  Luis  Cacatera,  Urubamba  418;  Manuel  A. 
La  Rosa,  Urubamba  490;  M.  Mito.  Canete  364;  Pablo  Mathey.  Ucayali 
191;  Juan  Medina,  Urubamba  424;  Nacagrahua,  Cuzco  686;  Antonia 
Vda.  de  Philipon.  Ayacucho  116;  S.  Sakai,  Ayacucho  309;  Shiramine. 
Casma  134;  Juan  Vega,  Junin  809;  Emilio  ViUanutsva,  Urubamba  574; 
Francisco  M.   Irigoyen,  Carabaya   300. 

Hats. 

Atilio  Vare.  Huancavellca  126;  Angelica  Aristizabal.  Ancash  563;. 
Alberto  Alastriola.  Camna  536;  Vuda.  de  Gonzalez,  Cuzco  114;  M.  T. 
de  Malca.  Cuzco  158:  Luisa  Mosto,  Abancay  369;Sara  del  Rosario. 
(Cuzco;  Rosa  Brancrl,  Azangaro  657;  Julio  Carbone,  Lampa  268: 
Pedro  Candela,  Pasco  168;  Olivia  Cavassa,  Trujillo  326;  Manuell 
Chavez.  Junin  694:  Manuel  Chaff o.  Urubamba  346;  Avellno  CSomez, 
Ayacucho  959;  Augrosto  Huaman,  Paseo  160;  Pacinto  Luchi,  Caama 
128;  Francisco  Monica,  Ancash  1045;  Manuel  Mujica.  Trujillo  435: 
L.  F^naloza,  Pachit-ea  240;  Carlos  M.  Pineda,  Huancavellca  599; 
Vluda  de  C.  Pinto,  Chalaco  169;  Luis  F.  Rivera,  Junin  1010;  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez,  Piura  608;  Juan  Teran,  Huancavellca  580;  Francisco 
Tello,    Azangaro    1071. 

Shoes 

Hnos.  Canessa,  Union  208;  Hnos.  Borea,  Huallagra  483;  Em-Ulo 
Curomio.  loa  165;  Pigrati  y  Gdadiador.  Callao  174;  Gladiador,  Callao 
167;  Jorgre  Meoss,  Union  664;  Francisco  Onetto,  Ancash  294;  San- 
tiagro  Alberti,  Ancash  273;  Adrian  Barraza.  Ancash  161;  Juan  Ba- 
ve«trello,  Ancash  284;  Juan  Botto  AncaeOi  218;  Z.  Bianchi.  Callao  118; 
Y.  Chungr,  Ancash  173;  Angrel  Dematini.  Ancash  239;  Carlos  E. 
Dragro,  Ancash  224  Juli  Kong,  Ucayali  665;  Antonio  Mancone,  An- 
caoh  141;  Nicolas  Malborg.  Union  707;  Francisco  Onetto.  Ancash  204; 
G.  Rossi.  Carabaya  540;  Antonio  Robossio.  Uni6n  869;  Lung  Sang, 
Ucayali  591:  Pedro  Torero.  Ancash  214;  Wadhon  y  Co.,  TruJUlo  331; 
Jos6  Azay.  Urubamba  460;  C.  Cuadros,  Ancasli  609:  Jos6  Cuneo,  Huan- 
oavelica  188:  Chong  Fat  y  Co*,  Huancavellca  664;  Juan  Chion.  Uru- 
bamba 456;  Manuel  Ellas.  Huallaga  302;  Pedro  Le^n,  Junin  436;  Lay 
Chong  or  Co.,  Urubamba  442;  GuWlermo  Ma-prlquina,  Ancash  267;  Gri- 
maldo  Mendiala.  Huallaga  511;  Me  Wo  y  Co.,  Trujillo  316;  J.  Maca  e 
hijos,  Ucayali  315;  Pen  Keen  y  Co.,  Trujillo  363;  Teodoro  Rojas,  An- 
cash 245;  Antonio  Rebossto,  Ancash  482;  Ellas  Ruiz,  Carabaya  629; 
Son  Cheng.  TruJUlo  343;  Arturo  Tang.  Trujillo  344;  Manuel  T.  Vega. 
Ancash  937:  Roberto  Valenzuela.  Trujillo  202;  Lorenzo  Celada.  Asan- 
garo  912;  Jos4  Costa.  loa  362;  Juan  Calm^t,  Urubamba  438;  Guiller- 
mo  Chueca,  Huallaga  726:  Francisco  EhirlQuez.  Huallaga  813;  Manuel- 
Elguera,  Urubamba  480;  Paula  Vlscarela  Espinosa.  Lampa  932;  Felix 
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Leyva  GkiJarza,  Piura  766;  Luis  Jo,  Pachitea  369;  Cipriano  Jimenez, 
Ayacueho  947;  Trinid«ul  Lil'en,  Caneto  695:  €«itumino  Marqu-ez,  Junln 
1022;  M^inuel  M«ndoza>  Paohitea  153;  Rufino  Nuftez.  Huallagra  539; 
Aurtelio  Ortiz,  Cam&na  411;  Manuel  Reyes,  Caiyllona  478;  Alberto 
Romero,  Huanoavelica  478;  M<ejla  Rlvas,  Junin  337;  Esteban  Roman, 
Ayacueho  586;  Victor  Rojcts,  Lampas  269;  Arturo  Roquez,  Urubamba 
474;  Benjamin  Tarranzoma,  Tambo  146;  W'en  Shlng  y  Co.,  TruJiUo  807. 

CAL.I.AO. 

Importers    and    Importers. 

Belmelll  y  Asti,  Lima  206;  Roberto  Baker;  H.  Beausire  y  Co.; 
Maurer  y  CuirJeza;  Daumert  y  Co.;  Claude  R,  Davis;  Lorenzo  De- 
1au<le;  Enrique  Demuttl;  Ang:el  Deroasi;  Jos*  Devoto;  Ducan  Pox  tr 
Co.;  W.  R.  Grace  y  Co.  ConstitucWn  ntSm.  4;  Oraham  Rowe  y  Co., 
Arsenal  22;  F.  Guida  y  Co.;  Harth  y  Co.;  E.  W.  Harth;  Evvaldo  Hill- 
man;  Knell  y  Co.;  Lochet  y  Co.;  Juan  B.  Morelo;  Viotor  Morelon; 
Hnos.  Nosifflia,  Constltuci6n  75-79;  Santiagro  Paridi  y  Co.;  F.  G. 
Piagrsio,  Constitucidn  28-25;  Hnos.  Sablich;  Alberto  Sarquille,  Lima 
46;  Tomas  Shute  y  Co.;  C.  Welse  y  Co.,  Constituci6n  43-45. 


SALVADOR. 


The  area  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  efttimated  at  13,176 
square  xnileB,  divided  into  14  departments.  The  population  on 
January  1,  1915,  was  1,267,762.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
constitutes  aboriginal  and  mixed  races,  Ladinos  of  Mestizos  be- 
!ng  estimated  as  numbering  722,200  and  Indians  234,648.  Sian 
^  ^Ivador  Is  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  66,800  inhabitants. 
Other  towns  are  Santa  Ana  with  a  population  of  48,120;  San 
Miguel,  24,768;  Nueva  San  Salvador,  18,770;  San  Vicente,  17,832, 
and  Sonsonate,  with  17,016. 

According  to  the  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin  of  San  Salvador 
the  area  of  that  Republic  is  13,176  square  miles,  and  the  iy>pu. 
lation  in  1917  was  1,287,722  inhabitants  of  37  persons  per 
square  kilometer. 

During  the  year  referred  to  there  were  3,699  marriages, 
49,96*3  births,  and  34,008  deaths,  or  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  of  15,954. 

By  a  legislative  decree,  under  date  of  September  10,  1919, 
the  title  of  City  has  been  conferred  on  the  town  of  Armnia,  in 
the  district  of  Izalco  of  the  Department  of  Sonsonate.  This 
town,  formerly  called  Guaymooo,  has  at  present  13,500  inhabi- 
tants and  is  situated  on  a  plateau  470  meters  above  the  level  of 
.  the  sea. 

GOVERNMENT. 

On  August  31,  1886,  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  now 
In  force  was  published.  The  National  Assembly  is  vested  with 
legislative  power,  and  is  composed  of  one  chamber  called  for  not 
more  than  40  sessions,  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  February. 
The  President  of  the. Republic,  may,  however,  call  extra  sessions. 
This  body  has  42  members,  3  Deputies  being  elected  for  each 
Department  by  direct  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one 
for  every  15,000  inhabitants.  Every  citizen  over  18  years  of 
age  is  not  only  entitled  to.  but  obliged  to  vote. 

The  salary  of  the  President,  who  with  the  Vice-President  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  $9,600  per 
annum.  The  President  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  by  a  Cabinet  of  four  secretaries,  who, 
although  appointed  by  the  President,  is  responsible  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

St.  Jorge  Mel^ndez  and  Sr.  A.  Quifiones  Molina  were  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitu- 
tional period  from  March  1,  1919.  to  March  1,  1923,  at  the  elec- 
tions held  throughout  the  Republic  on  January  12,  13.  and  14 
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1919.  Acording  to  unofficial  reports,  the  total  number  of  votes 
caat  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country  was  185,492  for  President 
and   89,682  for  Vice  President. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  Republic  organized  the 
cabinet  as  follows:  Minister  of  foreign  relations,  public  instruc. 
tion.  justice,  and  charities.  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Paredes;  assistant 
secretary  of  foreign  relations  and  justice,  Dr.  Miguel  Gallegos; 
aslatant  secretary  of  pubic  instruction  and  charities.  Dr.  HermO- 
genes  Alyarado,  jr.;  minister  of  state,  industry,  and  agriculture. 
Dr.  Miguel  Tom&s  Molina;  assistant  secretary  of  state,  industry, 
and  agriculture.  Dr.  Arturo  Argtiello  Loucel;  minister  of  the 
treasury  and  public  credit,  Don  Jos6  Esperanza  Suay;  assistant 
secretary  of  •  the  treasury  and  public  credit,  Dr.  Hector  Darld 
Castro;  minister  of  war  and  marine.  Dr.  PIo  Romero  Bosque; 
and  assistant  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  Dr.  Francisco  TomAs 
Mlr6n. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES.  ^ 

Mining  in  Salvador  offers  greater  opportunities  for  profita- 
ble investment  at  the  present  time  than  any  'other  industry  of 
the  country.  The  district  of  Metapan  is  one  of  the  richest  mining 
zones  of  Salvador.  At  El  Brujo  and  in  the  neighboring  sections 
of  Valle  de  ©an  Juan,  El  Caliche,  and  San  Casimiro.  Copper, 
iron,  lead,  silver,  nickel  and  platinum  are  found  in  abudance. 
Analyses  of  some  of  these  ores  made  in  England  and  France 
gave  excellent  results.  The  ores  of  this  region  are  found  on 
the  surface  and  their  richness  increases  with  depth. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population.  The 
chief  product  is  coffee,  under  which  there  are  about  166,03f 
acres,  with  some  95,000,000  trees.  The  annual  crop  is  estimated 
at  75,000,0000  pounds.  Cheese,  cacao,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  su- 
gar are  other  agricultural  products.  The  Government  is  encour- 
aginST*  by  bounties  on  exports,  the  growing  of  cotton,  and  also 
encouraging  tree  planting.  There  are  about  284,013  head  of 
cattle,    74,336    horses,    21,457   sheep   and    442,980    pigs. 

The  Government  maintains  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
agricultural  school  at  Izalco  in  western  Salvador  with  a  labora- 
tory of  plant  pathology,  and  experimental  stations  for  seeds,  ier. 
tilizers,  and  new  varieties  of  plants. 

Coffee  is  grawn  at  heights  of  1,000  to  6.500  feet,  doing  best 
at  about  4,000  feet.  Early  estimates  of  the  1919-20  crop  placed 
the  harvest  at  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  a  record  crop. 

Sugar  is  raised  around  Sonsonate  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
uplands.    The  1919  sugar  crop  was  estimated  above  the  average. 

Stock  raising  is  an  important  industry,  though  the  grazing 
land  of  the  country  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  dense  popula- 
tion. 

A  number  of  agriculturists  of  the  department  of  Santa  Ana 
have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  plant  on  a 
large  scale. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

'Salvador  is  developing  industrially,  and  besides  supplying 
many  articles  needed  for  domestic  consumiption  it  is  beginning 
to  epoort  certain  manufactured  products  to  neighboring  Latin 
American  countries.  The  output  of  local  mills  embraces  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  shawls,  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  leather  goods, 
such  as  harness,  saddles,  and  shoes,  fiber  goods,  including  rope, 
hammocks,  native  woven  straw  hats,  and  baskets,  simply  made 
furniture  and  musical  instruments,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar, 
candy,  rum,  been  and  lumber. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  started  manufacturing  Banana 
Bread  from  banana  flour,  mixed  with  other  substanjces. 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  10 
years  in   American  money. 

Yearn  Importik  Exports. 


1909  4,176,941  6.785.430 

1910  3,745,249  7.297.430 

1911  5.451,161  8.833.351 

1912  6.774.869  8,936.794 

1913  6.098.474  9.011.112 

1914  4.968,624  10.796.494 

1915  4,022.167  10.563.670 

1916  5,823.619  11.604.751 

1917  6.869.276  10.700,266 

1918  6.142.698  12.399,800 

The  United  States  has  th«  leading  place  in  the  import  trade 
of  Salvador.  The  United  Kingdom  is  second  In  this  field,  send- 
Ing  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  imports.  The  trade  formerly 
held  by  Germany,  Prance,  and  other  Europena  countries,  now 
goes  to  Japan  and  Chile. 

The  following  are   the   imports   from  the   principal  countries 
of  origin  in  1918: 

•  ,.r^™*®?  f^-'Vl"  $3,455,393  rn!tcd  Kingdom.  $1,560,348;  France-. 
$145,738:  Italy.  $56,180;  Spain,  $30,924;  Japan.  $204,149;  China.  $19,932; 
PJI*?^*^.  12.737;  Sweden,  $31,426;  Netherlands,  $1,676;  Germany. 
$$289:  Chile,  $445,348;  Panama.  $106,597:  Mexico.  $22,453;  All  other 
countries.   $59,508;    To-tal.    $6,142,698. 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  exported  from  Sal- 
vador in  1918: 

IteLsam.  $132,600;  Coffee,  $9,422,315:  Gold  in  bars.  $589,506:  Gold 
?/!!J^-^^r  ^".^^''?,*."?  °*^®''  fo''»"s.  $735,150;  Hats,  palm  leaf,  $5,060: 
?Afl  ?o^r"^Tfi'^'"''';.^^^ll®  y^*^'  Deerskins.  Tanned  hides,  $5,970;  Indigo, 
ff'?iS??'G^^S^'.fU'?SS*  ?''^^'  ^}J^''  Rubber.  $13,285;  Silver  in  bars. 
Jin'.  ??K  •.'o.^J^^.^,;  Sujfar:  Brown    (panela),   $17,965:  Other.   $589. 

090;  Tobaco.  $1,310;  All  other  articles.  $66,510;  Total,  $12,399,800. 

The  following  are  the  destinations  of  Salvador's  exports  in 
1918: 
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United  States,  $10,547,050;  United  Kingdom,  $100,920;  France,  $53 
315;  Italy,  $19,690;  Spain,  $361,690;  Denmark,  $9,520;  Norway,  $61,945 
Mexico,    $630,290;    Chile,    $352,600;    Peru,    $92,a()0;     Bouador.     $13,440 
Panama.   $29,665;  Costa  Rica.   $13,220;  Guatemala.   $73,720;   Nicaragua, 
$.40,336;  Total.  $12,399,800. 

Salvador  exported  the  following  products  to  the  United  States 
in  1918: 

Brass,  fit  only  for  reman ufactu re,  $194:  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines^  $406,707;  Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude.  $8,412;  Coffee.  $5. 
902,216;  Copper  and  manufactures  of,  $5,562;  Dyewoods,  $13,918: 
'Fibers,  vegetables,  etc.,  ummanufactured.  $194,229;  Hats,  bonnets,  eic. 
of  s'traw,  $121,812;  Hides  and  akins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or 
uncured.  $33,286;  India  rubber,  cnude,  $11,339;  I^ead  ore-lead  contents, 
$3,205;  leather  and  tanned  skins,  $2,893;  Oil,  vegetable-fixed  or 
expressed,  $3,013;  Sugar:  Cane,  $155,312, 

Salvador  imported  the  following  American  products  In  1918: 

Agricultural    Impilements,    and    parts    of,    $5,136;      Aluminum,    and 
manufactures   of,   $674;   Aobefftos.   manufactures  of,    $2,421. 

Blacking,  shoe  paste.  etc.«  $5,089;  Brae»,  manufactures  of,  $9,013: 
Breadstuffs,   $16^.478;    Brushes,    $2,738;   Buttons,   $2,034 

Candles.  $6,676;  Cars,  automobiles,  and  ot»her  ve>hlcles,  $104,035; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,071;  Cement,  hydraulic,  $68,256; 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes.  etc..  $144,561;  Confectionery.  $4,490;  Copper, 
manufactures  of.  $7,631;  Cotton,  (manufactures  of  $841,738. 

Dental  goods.   $4,974. 

Electrical  machineiny.  appliances,  and  instrumente,  $203,308;  Ex- 
plosives.  $73,840. 

Fertilizers,$7,481;  Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of.  $22,775; 
(Pish  and  fish  productsi,  $7,847;  Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  Juices. 
$4,654;  Fruits  and  nuts.  $14,615;  Furniture  of  metal.   $2,328. 

•GJass  and  glassrware.  $31924;  Grease,   $2,145. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  $51«047;  Ink,  $3,388;  Instruments 
for  scientific  purposes.  $8,037;  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  (Includ- 
ing  maohinery).    $633,744. 

Lamps,  etc..  (except  electric),  $2,102;  Lead,  manufactures  of, 
$6,680;   Leather.   $308,522. 

Malt.  $3,750;  Mecut  and  dairy  products.  $86,689;  Motor  boats.  $4,750; 
Musical  instruments.   $4,963. 

Nickel,  manufactures  of,  $40,549;  (Notions,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied,  $2,117. 

Oil  cloth   and   linoleum,   $3,006;   Oils.    $183,500 

Paints,  pigment,  colors,  etc.,  $36,947;  Paper.  $99,032:  Paraffin. 
$68,805;  Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil  leads,  $3,499;  Perfumery, 
cosnuetios,  etc..  $7,391  Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc..  and  records 
and  mafterials  for.  $3098;  Plated  ware.  $2,646;  Plumbago,  manufac- 
tures of.  $2,620. 

Shoe  findings.  $10,261  Soap,  toilet,  $8,795:  Spirits.  v.Mnes.  malt 
liquors,  a.nd  other  beverages,  $23,258;  Stearin,  vegetable,  $7,400; 
Surgical    aippliances    (not    including    instruments).    $6,070. 

Vegetables,   $7,041. 

Wax.  manufactures  of,  $2,139Wood.  $80,208:  Wool,  manufactures 
of,  $8,602. 

Zinc,   11,925. 

CUSTOM    REGUIiATIONS. 

A  consular  Invoice,  in  Spanish  and  in  quadruplicate  must  ac- 
company all  ehlpments,  and  must  contain  name  and  address  of 
the  fihipper.  name  of  vessel,  and  ofits  captain,  port  of  destina- 
tion, name  of  the  consignee,  and  that  of  the  person  to  whose 
order  and  account  shipment  is  made.  Consular  invoice  blanks 
are  furnished  at  the  consulate.    Invorices  for  shipments,  of  value 
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not  over  $25,  are  certified  for  $1;  from  026  to  $100,  $1  plus  2 
per  cent,  on  amount  over  $25;  from  101  to  $500,  $2.50  plus  1^ 
per  cent,  on  amount  over  $100;  from  $501  to  $1,000,  $8.50  plus 
1  per  cent,  on  amount  over  $500;  from  $1,001  tM>  $5,000,  $13.50 
plu6  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  amount  over  $1,000;  from  $5>001 
to  $10,000,  $33.50  plus  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  on  account  over 
$5,000;  more  than  $10,000,  $39.75,  plus  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
on  amount  of  over  $10,000.  A  visee  of  certificate  of  origin  costs 
$1  and  the  same  charge  is  made  for  viseing  a  set  of  bills  of  lading. 
Consuls  of  Sialvador  are  located  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

CUSTOM    TARIFF. 

A  decree  of  September  19,  1919,  increased  the  duties  on  im- 
ports  25  per  cent,  of  the  present  schedule.  The  import  duties 
are  expressed  in  the  customs  tariff  of  (San  Salvador  In  gold  doU 
lars,  but  are  actually  paid  In  local  currency  at  a  fixed  oficial 
rate  of  exchange  which  has  heretofore  been  2,80  pesos  for  each 
dollar. 

A  presidential  decree  of  April  14  placed  dry  cheese  imported 
from  other  Central  American  countries  on  the  list  of  products 
which  enter  free  of  duty. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  5,  1919,  authorized  imports  of 
lumber,  sheet  iron,  Roman  cement,  and  other  construction  ma- 
terials free  of  duty. 

The  free  admission  of  stucco  board  into  Salvador  is  provided 
by  a  decree  of  February  17,  1920. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  Salvador,  Its  expor- 
tation has  been  prohibited  by  Executive  decree  of  December  2, 
1919.  Exceptions  are  made.  The  Executive  reserves  the  right  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  sugar,  of  such  exportation  seems  ex. 
pedient,  after  written  request  has  been  made  by  those  concerned. 

Beginning  with  the  1st  of  November,  1919,  the  export  of  each 
100  kilos  of  coffee  was  subject  to  ai\  extra  duty  of  $l  American 
gold  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  22  centavos  Cs>old)  tax  was 
levied  for  the  export  of  each  IQO  kilos  of  silver. 

FINANCE. 

During  the  year  1918  tax  receipts  in  the  Republic  totaled 
10,409,018  pesos  paper.  Compared  with  the  year  1917  there  was 
a  decrease  of  2,076,113  pesos  in  tax  receipts.  The  expenditures 
of  1918  were  11,699,775  pesos  of  973,249  less  than  in  1917. 

The  national  receipts  and  expenditures  from  Janutry  1,  1910 
to  May  31,  1919,  amounted  to  115,445,657  and  128,261,280  sil- 
ver pesos  respectively,  showing  a  deficit  of  12,815,623  pesos. 

Tlie  Budget  approved  for  1919-20  fixes  the  expenditures  at 
13.541,533  pesos  and  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  13,360,450  pe- 
sos.  This  shows  a  deficit  of  181.083  pesos. 

Exceptionally  large  crops  and  good  market  prices  in  the  1919- 
20  season  have  brought  prosperity  to  Salvador.  The  coffee  crop 
now  being  harvested  is  estimated  at  approximately  100,000.000 
pounds,  and  if  this  figure  Is  attained  it  means  an  increase  of  25 
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per  cent  over  the  average  record.  Another  favorable  factor  is  the 
recent  establishment  ot  a  gold  monetary  etandard  in  Salvador, 
-which  eliminates  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  fluctuating  exchange 
and  enables  the  country  to  profit  definitely  from  the  proceds  of 
its  increased  exports. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Salvador,  in  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  as  follows: 
Six  per  cent.  Sterling  Bonds,  1908  £1,000,000,  £756,900.  Seven 
per  cent.  Sterling  Funding  Bontls — amount  issuable  to  the  end 
of  1918,  £178,818,  Total  £935,718. 

The  amount  of  the  Internal  Debt  outstanding  on  January  1, 
1918,  was  stated  by  the  Finance  Minister  to  have  been  as  follows, 
in  Salvadorean  Money: — Salaries,  etc.,  in  suspense,  $365,421, 
Liabilities  in  Gold  (at  150%),  $4,539,710;  Liabilities  in  Silver, 
$4,131,621,  Light  Deposits,  $20,863,  Funds  of  Institutions  $147,- 
498,  Salvador  Bonds  (Principal  and  Interest)  $3,719,202,  Total 
$12,942,315. 

The  National  Assembly  has  received  a  bill  empowering  the 
executive  to  contract  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  cover  the  deficit, 
pay  the  debts  to  banks,  and  other  public  expenses. 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  in  Salvador*  are  the  Banco  Salvadoreiio ; 
the  Banco  Occidental,  and  the  Banco  Agrfcola  y  Comerclal,  with 
a  combined  capiftal  of  8,300,000  Salvadorean  pesos.  They  are 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  the  authority  on  Jan.  l,  1918 
was  for  a  total  Issue  of  16,450,000  pesos. 

The  total  issue  was  guaranteed  by  gold  (at  150  per  cent, 
premium)  and  silver  coin  deposited  In  the  banks  to  the  amount 
of  6,622,616  pesos  or  46.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

On  August  28,  1919  the  government  approved  the  amended 
by-laws  of  the  Occidental  Bank  of  San  Salvador  authorizing  a 
capitalization  of  £365,000  sterling,  or  4,000,000  silver  pesos,  di- 
vided into  36,500  shares  of  $10  each,  and  an  issue  of  sight  notes 
payable  to  bearer  in  silver  money  of  legal  tender  up  to  double  the 
of  the  amount  pald.in  capital. 

The  Executive  power  authorized  the  Salvadorlan  Bank  to  In- 
crease Its  capital  to  3,500,000  silver  pesos,  divided  into  shares 
of  100  pesos  each  and  to  issue  bank  bills  payable  to  bearer  and 
redeemable  in  sliver  legal  tender  coin. 

Banks  in  iSalvador  are  not  ordinarily  expected  to  aid  In  the 
financing  of  crops.  An  Important  source  of  credit  in  that  country 
is  the  agent  of  a  foreign  coffee  buyer  who  advances  sums  to  plant- 
ers for  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  raising  and  harvesting  the 
coffee  crop. 

NBW  BANKING  LAW. 

On  September  9,  1919,  the  national  legislative  assembly 
passed  a  law  which  established  the  new  unit  of  currency  called 
colon,  based  on  0.835  grams  gold  900  mllesimos  fine,  and  divided 
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into  100  centavos.  The  nickel  coins  of  1,  2,  and  3  cen-tavos  now 
in  circulation  are  used  now  as  froctional  currency. 

On  the  same  day  the  national  assembly  also  issued  a  decree 
by  which  the  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
declared  legal  tender.  The  bank  notes  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting  dollars  in  value  will  circulate  freely  in  the  Republic  and 
the  estabished  banks  of  the  country  shall  accept  them  as  paymen^t 
of  their  credits  and  transactions  connected  with  exchange  and 
drafts.  The  United  States  dollar  is  valued  at  2  colones,  repre. 
sented  by  the  present  bank  notes. 

By  a  legislatiye  decree  dated  September  16,  1919,  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  of  America  into 
the  country  was  declared  free  of  customhouse  duties,  as  well  as 
all  consular  fees. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  railways  of  Salvador,  aggregating  a  little  more  than  200 
miles  of  roadway,  connect  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  ports. 

The  Salvador  Railway,  owned  by  an  English  corporation,  runs 
from  Acajutla  to  iSian  Salvador,  passing  through  Sonsonate  and 
extending  to  Santa  Ana  near  the  Guatemalan  frontier.  A  short 
line  running  from  San  Salvador  to  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tecla,  a 
distance  of  7%  miles,  is  known  as  the  iSan  Salvador-Santa  Tecla 
Railway.   Automobile  service  also  connects  these  two  cities. 

A  railway  from  the  port  of  La  Union  has  been  built  to  within 
34  miles  of  San  Salvador.  From  this  point,  or  from  the  station 
of  Zacotecoluca,  motor  cars  convey  passengers  to  the  capital.  The 
railway  from  La  Union  is  under  oonstruction  by  an  American 
company  also  operating  the  Guatemalan  system,  the  Internation. 
al  Railways  of  America,  the  Government  of  Salvador  giving  a 
subsidy  of  $7,000  for  every  kilometer  of  railway  constructed. 

The  Salvador  Railway  transported  375,256  passengers  and 
73,557  tons  of  freight  in  1917,  the  International  Railways  carried 
85,473  passengers  and  43,056  tons  of  freight,  while  the  San  SaU 
vador-Santa  Tecla  Railway  carried  301,365  passengers  and  2,000 
tons  of  freight,  making  a  total  of  762,094  passengers  and  118,613 
tons  of  freight,  an  increase  in  traffice  of  about  one-third  since 
the  1913  record. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Salvador  Railway  in  1918-19  reach, 
ed  $800,00. 

The  section  of  Rairway  between  Cojutepeque  and  Santa  Cruz 
Michapa  was  completed  early  in  1919. 

There  are  117  post  offices,  distributed  all  over  the  country; 
also  203  telegraph  offices,  with  2,521  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  176  telephone  stations,  with  2,074  miles  of  lines.  Many  of 
the  telegraph  offices  In  Salvador  have  been  changed  into  tele- 
phone stations. 

Between  the  capitals  of  Salvador  and  Honduras  direct  tele- 
phone communications  was  established. 

ParceUpost  conventions  have  been  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Honduras,  and  a  parcel  money- 
order  conven/tion  with  Spain. 

The  important  subway  telephone  service  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  January  l,  1918. 
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PRINCIPAL    DEALERS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dealers  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Salvador. 

r  »AN     SALVADOR. 

Skoen. 

S.  Aguilar,  F  Angrulo,  A.  Sanchez.  \a  Antigua  MexicanA.:  R.  Bal'trons, 
J.  N.  Velazquez.  La  Bota  de  Oro:  C.  Perez,  La  Elegancla;  Sawyer. 
\a  ladustrlal;  W.  Valencia.  La  Mexicana:  N.  Calderon.  La  Moderna; 
D.   Huerzo.  La  Perla. 

Importerw    and     Export<>m. 

J.  Belette.  Baruch  y  Co..  C  Bernhein  y  Co..^B.  Borghi  Dagrllo 
y  Co..  C.  Clara  D.,  M.  ly  R.  Cohn.  Hnos.  I>r«yfu«,  Dreyfus  May  y  Co., 
Gutierrez  y  Galvez,  A.  Imberton  y  Co.. 

Leather     Goo4a. 

Baruch  y  Co.,  A.  Cromeyer.  Barrio  de  Candelarla;  Jo?*  M.  Ga- 
llardo.  Marcelo  Rodriguez.  Barrio  de  Candelarla;  Rodolfo  Rojas,  Ba- 
rrio de  La   Vega. 

Drnvtrfats. 

•  S.  Agrullar  y  Co.,  A.  Avila.  A.  Hernandez,  R.  Martinez,  Menjivar 
y  Co..  Hnos  Novoa.  S.  Ortiz  J..  M.  Palomo  ly  Co ,  D.  Pineda  y  Co.. 
J.    Puente. 

Inportem*   and     Exporter* 

Hno.  Lewy,  E.  Llebe.  L.  Mata  y  Co  ,  Mugdan  y  Co..  F.  Orellana, 
Rivas  Soler  y  Co.,  S  Rodriguez.  Hnos.  Rosemblum,  15.  Sagrera. 
R.   Sagrera   y   Co..    Francisco   Serarols,    Videgain    y   Co. 

AHl  AlHAPAN. 
General .    Merchandlae. 


V 


M.  Aguirre  Victor  M.  Arango.  M<anue1  Ariz:  A.  Arriaza,  C.  Ba- 
rt-aza.  Hnojs.  Cancheana.  C  Chaon.  C  David,  L.  FagloU.  R.  Fune», 
M.  Gonzalez  F..  Hnos  Hambum.  Salomon  Hasfura.  Carlos  Hai.ven.  J 
T  am  Humberto  l/anzarrottl.  Nicola?  Martin.  A.  Mazza.  S.  MaTui.  V. 
M^^rdo-'a.  J.  MoHna.  Hnos.  Moran,  S.  Nasfura,  P.  Rivas.  S.  Santi- 
llana.    Hnos    Valdlvieso. 

Hardvrare. 

C.  Clara  D..  E.  Martinez  y  Co..  F.  Orellana,  Rivaa  Soler  y  Co., 
E.  Sagrera,  R.  Sagrera  y  Co.,  F.  Serarols  y  Co ,  Videgain  y  Co. 

Booka    aad    Statlomerir. 

Armando  Cahen  y  Co.,  Jaime  Gonzfrlo.  10a.  Ave.  del  Sur  16, 
Ttalo  Durante  .y  Co..  Apartado  212:  Tom&s  Murcla.  Albino  Reyes  Vi- 
lle^ais.  10a.  Norte  29;  Salvador  Soler  y  Co.  Francisco  E  Toledo, 
Univen»al.  an<t-es  Stalo  Durante.  El«na  de  VLllacosta  e  hijas. 

Famlture. 

A  AnostP.  l^a.  Av.  15:  Hnos.  Alexander.  S.  Arriaza.  K.  Bermu- 
dez  Hidalgo.  N.  Chavez,  H    Palomo.  J.  Rivas.  Morazan  13:  N.  Salinas. 

IVatehea. 

C.  Casati.  N.   Escamilla.  M.  Llebe.  Jorge  Maire,  Martin  Oriani. 
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Hata. 

Hnoa.  Acoli  y  de  Sola,  C.  Bernheim  y  Co.,  V.  Beti,  A  Imber- 
ton   y  Co. 

Dry    Goodj*. 

V.  de  Asucena,  Inflependencia  4;  S.  Campo  Barrios.  P.  Sifarro- 
quin,    Rlcaurte   26;   P.    Mas. 

SAN      MIGlJKIi. 

laiportera     and     iSxport«rs. 

Saumuel  ry  Antonio,  J.  Ar^uelJo,  A.  Barrereiro.  H.  Batarse,  E. 
de  Beneck.  Conesa  y  Co.,  M.  Cartas,  E.  CaBtillo.  C.  Castro, 
Celarie  Demutti  y  Co.  L.  Charlaix,  A  I>eniutti,  F.  Eacolan.  D.  Flores,. 
V.  Flores,  F.  Funes,  C.  Gavio.  J.  Goodall.  M.  Hernandez,  E.  E.  I^hiMS, 
M.  Mazzini,  Meardl  y  Co.,  I  Mendoza.  Manent  y  Merino,  F  G.  Prleto, 
S.   Qui'roa,   M.   Salinas.    I.   Suarez,   S.   Suay,   U^entobler  y  Co. 

SANTA    ANA. 

iB&portem     and    Exporters. 

Julio  Belette.  Ramon  Baltrona,  Baruch  y  Co..  Emlllo  Belism-elis 
e  iiijois,  C.  Bernei  ry  Co ,  Bor^hi  B  DagUo,  M.  y  R.  Cohn.  DagrJls  y 
Co..  HnoB.  Dreise,  Hnos.  Dreyfus,  Dreyfus  May  y  Co.,  Leon  Dreyfus, 
L.  Dretss,  H.  LAnzaottl.  Guillermo  Lexy  y  Hnos.,  Juan  Liuders,  L. 
<Mata  y  Co..  Mug-dan  y  Co  ,  Nosiglia  y  Borzaghi,  Salvador  Rodriguez, 
Hnos  Rosemblun,  F.  Serarols,  H.  Sola  y  Co.,  Sidegrain  y  Co.,  J. 
Villa  de  la  Torre. 


URUGUAY. 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay  lies  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  is  the  smallest  Republic  in  South  America,  having 
an  area  of  72,153  square  miles/ or  a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of  Uruguay,  on 
December,  1917,  was:  males,  768,365;  females,  638.891,  total, 
1,407,247. 

According  to  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Montevideo,  the  popu- 
lation of  that  city  on  January  1,  1918,  was  367,953  inhabitants. 

The  President,  Dr.  Baltazar  Brum,  took  office,  March  1,  1919. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Uruguay  which  went  into  effect  on 
March  1,  1919,  is  in  substitution  of  the  constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1830,  in  force  with  some  amendment  for  90  years. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  constitution  are  preserved 
in  the  new,  but  there  are  some  very  notable  changes. 

The  balance  of  pawer  between  the  three  branches  of  govern, 
ment,  the  legislative,  the  Judicial,  and  the  executive  in  the  main 
remains  about  what  it  was  in  the  old  constitution,  but  there  is 
a  fuller  and  clearer  demarcation  of  the  limits  of  these  powers, 
intended  to  lessening  friction  between  the  three. 

All  power  of  legislation  remains  in  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  as  in  the  old  constitution,  of  two  bodies,  a  Chamber  of 
Representatives  and  a  Chamber  of  ^nators,  the  former  elected 
directly  and  the  latter  indirectly  by  the  peoiple.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  impeachment  proceedings  and  bills  to  raise  revenue 
which,  as  under  the  United  States  Constitution,  must  originate 
in  the  lower  chamber,  any  legislation  may  originate  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  General  Assembly 
eleots  the  membrs  of  the  high  court  of  justice  and  approves  or 
rejects  all  treaties  entered  into  by  the  executive  power.  As 
under  the  British  form,  legislation  bills  may  be  proposed 
in  either  chamber  by  the  executive  through  members  of 
the  cabinet  sitting  and  taking  part  in  the  legislative  discussion. 
By  a  vote  of  one-third  of  either  chamber  cabinet  ministers  may 
be  called  in  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  propounded. 
During  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly  a  permanent  commit, 
tee  of  two  senators  and  five  representatives  elected  by  their  res. 
pective  chambers  sits  as  representative  of  the  assembly  in  all 
affairs  to  be  transacted  with  the  executive.  This  committee  is 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  and  may  in  case  of  urgency 
convoke  the  assembly  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary  session.  Arti- 
cle 176  of  the  new  constitution  provides:  "It  shall  be  within  the 
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exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  to  interpret  or 
explain  the  present  constitution."  • 

The  judicial  power  in  Uruguay  rests  with  the  high  court  of 
justice  and  subordinate  courts  of  appeal  and  original  jurisdiction. 
The  high  court  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  judging  all  viola- 
tiona  of  the  constitution. 

The  high  court  has  also  original  jurisdiction  in  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  in  the  admiralty;  in  questions 
arising  under  treaties  or  negotiations  with  foreign  Governments, 
and  also  in  maters  affecting  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 

The  most  notable  change  made  in  (the  new  constitution  is  in 
reapect  to  the  executive  power. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  two  branches,  or,  as  the  new 
constitution  puts  it  (article  70):  "The  executive  power  is' dele, 
gated  to  the  President  of  the  Reipublic  and  to  the  National  Com. 
mission  of  Administration."  Under  the  old  consti4:uti>on  the  Presi- 
dent was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  under  the  new 
costitution'is  elected  directly  by  popular  vote. 

The  powers  of  ^the  President  are  comprehended  under  24 
heads,  the  more  notable  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
To  represent  the  State  within  and  without  the  country;  to  pre- 
serve order  at  home  and  abroad;  to  exercise  supreme  command 
of  the  army  and  navy  if  the  exercise  of  command  in  person,  how- 
ever, is  only  with  the  consent  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly;  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss  the  ministers  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, of  war  and  navy,  and  of  the  interior  together  with  the  at- 
taches of  these  ministries;  to  inform  the  legislative  power  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  measures  and  reforms  deemed 
necessary;  to  make  concrete  proposals  for  new  laws  or  for  modi- 
fications of  old  laws;  to  call  the  legislative  power  in  extraordin- 
ary  session;  to  a/ppoint  the  personnel  of  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service — in  the  case  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  permanent  committee  when  the 
Senate  is  in  recess  is  necessary;  to  receive  diplomatic  agents  and 
to  grant  consular  exequaturs;  to  declare  war  after  resolution  by 
the  General  Assembly;  to  take  measures  for  public  security 
?.gainst  interior  or  exterior  attack;  to  present  an  annual  budget 
to  the  administration  commission  and  to  conclude  treaties,  but 
prior  to  sutscribing  the  same  the  advice  to  the  commission  must 
be  taken  and  the  treaties  must  be  submitted  for  ratification  *f* 
the  legislative  power. 

The  national  commission  of  administraition  is  composed  of 
nine  members  elected  for  six  yearg  directly  by  popular  vote.  As 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  commission  is  elected  every  two  years.  As  in  the  British 
system,  minority  representation  is  provided  for  by  plurality  vo- 
ting. 

The  powers  of  the  administrative  commission  are  all  adminis- 
trative powers  not  ^pressly  reserved  to  the  President  or  some 
other  branch  of  the  Government,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
public  instruction,  public  works,  labor,  industries  and  finance, 
public  charitable  and  health  service.  The  commission  renders 
a  particularized  account  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  revenues  and  prepares  and  submits  the 
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final  general  annual  budget.  It  proyides  regulations  for  holding 
elections  and  In  general  exercises  supervision  over  all  matters  of 
administration  not  reserved  to  the  President. 

A  striking  provision  of  the  new  constitution  is  that  which 
prohibits  the  President  of  the  Republic  from  leaving  the  national 
territory  for  more  than  48  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  a  like  prohibition  applicable  to  members  of  the 
administrative  commission,  without  consent  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  full  commission. 

The  constitution  went  into  effect  May  1,  1919. 


MINERAIi  HfiSOURClEb. 

While  manganese  ores  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Re- 
public,  many  of  the  deposits  are  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  worked 
commercially.  One  of  the  main  deposits  of  this  ore  is  situatiel 
near  Zapucay  Creek,  Department  of  Rivera.  This  deposit  con- 
sists of  two  hills  of  manganese  ore,  from  which  it  is  estimated 
that  80,000,000  tons  could  be  taken  out  by  open  cuts. 

The  Sociedad  Anonima  Turberas  Carboniferas  de  Maldonado, 
a  Uruguayan  concern,  acquired  In  November,  1917,  the  rights  of 
Argentine  promoters  who  had  in  1915  filed  a  claim  to  peat  fields 
near  Maldonado,  Uruguay. 

A  syndicate  of  Argentine  capitalists  has  purchased  the  "Can- 
teras  (quarries)  de  Gomez,"  situated  at  Carape,  containing  val. 
uable  deposits  of  lime,  marble  and  copper. 

< 

UVE     STOCK. 

The  latest  agricultural  census  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the 
18,692,600  hectares  used  in  agricultural  enterprises,  11,159,012 
are  devoted  to  the  breeding  and  pasturage  of  cattle  and  4,047,805 
hectares  to  both  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Cattle  as  well  as 
sheep  raising  has  suffered  a  marked  decrease,  since  in  1908  there 
were  8,192,602  cattle  in  the  country,  as  against  7,802,412  in 
1916,  and  in  1908  there  were  26,286,296  sheep,  compared  with 
11,472,852  in  1915.  In  1916  there  were  also  303,958  hogs,  567,. 
154  horses  and  16,663  mules  and  donkeys.  The  census  of  1916 
showed  also  that  ranchmen  prefer  Lincoln  and  similar  English 
breeds  to  short  wooled  merinos. 

The  1918  wool  clip  of  Uruguay  was  estimated  at  100,000 
bales  of  about  1,000  pounds  each.  The  wool  is  reported  to  be 
of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  free  from  impurities. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1919.  3,415,025  beeves,  358,119 
sheep,  and  7,644  hogs  were  slaughtered;  last  years'  figures  for  a 
like  period  being  373,336  beeves,  96,265  sheep,  4,261  hogs. 

AGGRICULTURE. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  area  sown  in  hectares  and  the  pro- 
duction  in  metric  tons  of  the  five  principal  agricultural  crops  of 
Uruguay  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Wheat: 

Area 

hectares 

315.649 

394.949 

Production 

tons 

146,697 

355,443 

Linseed: 

Area 

hectares 

14.525 

14,725 

Production 

tons 

3.096 

8.467 

Maize: 

Ar«a 

hectares 

253.886 

not  estimatej} 

Production 

tons 

173,109 

Oats: 

Area 

hectares 

57.284 

66.863 

Production 

tons 

27.9591 

53.655 

Barley: 

Area 

hectares 

6.185 

2.357 

Production 

tons 

2.401 

2.841 

The  production  of  cereals  and  flax  for  1918-19  crop  were  the 
following:  Corn,  187,523  tons;  oats,  18,701  tons;  flax,  12.660 
tons;  barley,  1,578  tons;  alplste  (birdseed)  455  tons;  rye,  27,688 
tons.  The  area  sown  was  397,834  hectares,  proportioned  as  fol- 
lows: Com,  339,771;  oats,  34,298;  flax.  20,830;  barley,  20,971; 
a]t>fa9te,  790;  rye,  48. 

The  value  of  rural  property  of  the  Republic  as  given  in  the 
list  of  191^  ie  846,911,646  pesos,  the  number  of  estates  being 
69,205  with  a  total  of  17,215,680  hectares. 

Uruguay  haa  some  2,500  wine  producers.  The  area  in  vln^- 
yard  was  15,240  acres  in  1916  and  15,944  in  1917;  grapes  har. 
vested  aggregated  73,331,277  pounds  in  1916  and  69,816,015  in 
1917.  After  a  period  of  fairly  rapid  development  the  wine  indus- 
try has  been  more  or  less  stationary  during  the  past  few  years. 

INDUBTRIBB. 

A  South  American  agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition  was 
held  at  Montevideo  from  January  26  to  February  9,  1919.  The 
program  included  four  main  divisions,  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  groups.  Over  1,000  exibitors  attended,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  Uruguayans.  The  exhibition  was  open  to  all  South  American 
countries,  and  numerous  exhibits  were  received  from  Argentina 
and  Brazil. 

Uruguay  is  he  country  where  shoes  are  the  cheapest.  This 
is  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  the  development  of 
the  Uruguayan  tanning  industry.  Three- fourths  of  the  leather 
used. in  local  shoe  factories  is  tanned  in  Uruguay  and  tanners 
are  even  exporting  sole  and  -patent  leather. 

The  daily  output  of  shoes  at  Motevideo  is  estimated  at  10,000 
pairs,  worth  from  18,000  to  20,000  pesos  making  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  roughly  3,500,000  pairs  worth.  The  daily  output  of 
each  of  the  leading  factories  at  Montevideo  varies  from  400  to 
500  pairs. 

The  Uruguayan  Institute  of  Fisheries  recently  inaugurated  a 
cold  storage  and  ice  plant  situated  in  one  of  the  Montevideo  port 
deposits. 

The  Compafiia  Argentina  de  Cemento  Portland,  principally 
owned  in  the  United  States,  purchased  the  Uruguayan  Portland 
Cement  Works,  and  the  lime  quarries  of  Verdum,  Province  of 
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Minas.  The  purchase  price  exceeds  $1,000,000  gold.  A  new  com- 
pany  has  formed  under  Uruguayan  laws,  to  be  operated  under 
the  new  management  as  of  June  30,  1919. 

An  American  comipany  has  recently  established  a  refrigerator 
car  service  between  its  plant  at  <Sianta  Ana  do  Livramento,  Brazil, 
and  its  new  cold-storage  pliCht  at  the  Montevideo  docks. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  presented  to  the  Chambers 
a  bill  according  tio  which  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  State  In. 
dustrial  institutions  would  be  distributed  among  the  laborers  of 
each  of  the  institutions  in  question. 

FOKEIGX   TRADE. 

T^e  foreign  tra^  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  was  as  follows:  Customhouse  value  of  imports,  18,317,112 
pesos  real  value  70,591,905  ipesos.  Comparing  tbese  figures  with 
those  of  the  same  period  of  1918  shows  an  increase  of  176,262 
pesos  in  the  customhouse  value  of  the  imports,  and  an  increase 
Qf  317,079  pesos  in  the  real  value.  The  difference  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the  exports  amounted  to  17,072,831 
pesos  in  comparison  with  the  exports  of  1918.  The  real  value  of*. 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  first  six  months  of  1919  shows  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  the  country  of  17,639,419  pesos. 
Before  the  war  imports  of  American  merchandise  into  Uru- 
guay  were  valued  at  $5,453,157,  or  12.17  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  into  that  country.  In  1915  the  value  had  Increased  to 
$7,270,986*  or  20,79  per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  1916  to  $8,905,517, 
or  25.24  per  cent,  and  in  1917  to  $10,585,826,  or  28.45  per  cent. 

Uruguay  exported  the  following  products  to  the  United  States 

in  1918: 

Blood,  dried,  $107,128;  Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured, 

$160,006. 

Chemicals,   dru?«,   dyes,  an-d  medicines,   $316,800;  Coffee  ,$24,866. 

Feathers,  etc,  natural  and  artificial:  Feathers  and  downs,  crude, 
etc— Ostrich,    $11,751;    Fertilizers,    $188,606. 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of:  Furs,  and  fur  skins,  undressed. 
$35,022. 

Grease,   and   oils,    not   elsewihere  epecified,    $32,868. 

Hair  and  manufactures  of:  Unmanufactured,  $36,941;  Hid^s  and 
skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or  uncured,  $7,144,863;  Hi<de  cuttingrs. 
raw    and    other    glue   fi«tock,   $82,663. 

India   rubber,    etc  :    Unmanufactured,    $33,620. 

Leather   and   tanned   skins,    $3,772. 

Mieat    and    dairy    products.    $3,734,754. 

Oils:    Anlfmal   and    fish,    20,287;    Oleo  stearin.    $178,136. 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  iroat,  aJpaca,  and  other  like  anlma;l8, 
and  manufactures  of:  Unmanufactured — Wool  of  the  isheep,  hair  of 
the   camel,   and   other   like  animals.   $11,418,060. 

Uruguay  imiported  the  following  American  products  in  1918: 

Abrasives.  12.426;  Agrrlcultural  Implements,  and  parts  of,  $87,654; 
Asbes^tos,  manufactures  of,  $11,664;  Aaphaltum  and  manufactures  of. 
$1,724;  Athletic  and   spor.ting:  ^oods.   $2,539. 

Billiard  tables  and  accessories,  $4,181;  Blacking  (Including  shoe 
paste,  etc.).  $1^.874;  Brass  and  manufactures,  $38,014;  Breadstuffs^ 
$12,247;   Brushes,    $7,948;   Buttons,    and    parts   of.    $18,633, 

Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  $1,439,930;  Celluloid,  and 
manufactures   of,    $6,551;    Cement,    hydraulic.    $12,040;    Chalk,    $3,082; 
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Chemicals,  drugrs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $779,099;  Cloks  and  wa;tches, 
and  parts  of,  $23,379;  Coal  and  coke,  $629,965;  Cocoa  and  chocolate. 
$7,610;  Confectiona/ry,  $7,532;  Copper  and  manufactures,  $82,083; 
Cotton   and   manufactures.    $1,745,390. 

Dental   foods,   $36,958. 

Garthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $8,174;  Electrical  machinery 
any   appliances    (except  locomotives).    $949,029. 

Fl0h,  $23,609;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $50,926;  Furniture  of  metal,  $13. 
282;  Furs  and  fair  skins,  and  manufactures  of,  $9,295. 

Glass  and  grlaf^sware.  $90,395;  aiucose  (corn  sirup).  $45,981; 
Grease    Sll  232 

Hair,  nianufactures  of,  $19,959;  Hats,  and  materiales  for,  $11,174; 
Hops,  25.005;  Household  and  , personal  effects.  $8,482. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  $307,599;  Ink,  printes,  and  oth-er, 
$18362;  Instruments  ami  apparevtus.  for  scientific  purposes,  $32,249; 
Iron  and  steel  and  manoifactures,  $5,830,308. 

Jewelry,  $10,716. 

Lead  and  steel  and  manufactures.  $238,494;  Lieather  and  manu- 
factures, $347,455. 

Malt,  $212,049;  Meat  and  dairy  products,  $21,806;  Metal  polish, 
$1,681;  Metals,  metal  compositions,  noit  othe>rwise  classified,  $24,106; 
Mucilaere  and  paste,   $2,453;  Musical  instruments,   $73,291. 

Naval  stores,   $212,284;   Notions,   not  otherwise   classlfi^,   $5,110. 

Oilcloth  and  llnaleum.  $9,500;  Oils,  $1,785,998. 

Paper   and   manufactures,    $468,113;    Paraffin   and   paraffin    wax. 

'  $125,231;  Pencils  and  pen-cil  leads.  $22,798;  Perfumery  and  cosmetics. 

$33,466;     Phonog:raphs,    etc.,    $42,115;     Photographic    groods.     $42,695; 

Plaster,    builders'   and   common,    $588;    Plated    ware,    (except   cutlery 

and  jewelry),   $117,764. 

Roofingr  felt,  and  similar  materials.  $4,727.    ' 

Seeds.  $16,053;  Shoe  findings,  $56,376,  Silk,  manufactures  of, 
$36,513;  Silk,  artificial,  manufactures  of,  $6,998;  Soap,  $51,443; 
Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  beverages,  $16,202;  ritarch.  $8.- 
301;  Stone,  and  manufactures  of.  $883;  Sugar  and  anolasses,  $1,494. 
638;  Sugical  appliances  (not  including  instruments).  $22,467;  Sus- 
penders and  garters,  $20,994. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,   $20,586;  Toys,   $18,438 

Umbrellas  and   parasols.    $6,461. 

Vegetables,  $13,751;  Vulcanized  fiver  and  manoifactures  of.  $3.58St. 

Wood  and  manufactures,  $290,506;  Wool  and  manufactures. 
$107,330. 

Zinc  and  manufactures,  $7,669. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

American  firms  making  shipments  to  Uruguay  by  parcel  post 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  goods  for  which  no  offi- 
cial valuation  is  found  in  the  customs  tariff  the  import  duty, 
which  with  surtaxes,  usually  amounts  to  at  least  45  per  cent,  is 
as  a  rule  assesed  on  the  sender's  declaration  of  value.  The  de. 
claration  of  a  higher  than  the  actual  value  sometimes  made  in 
the  belief  that  it  Insures  more  careful  handling  of  the  parcel  is 
an  error  which  can  only  work  to  the  disadvantage  pf  the  con. 
signee. 

Local  importers  not  infrequently  experience  difficulty  from 
the  fact  that  American  goods  arrive  by  parcel  post  in  packages 
which  bear  the  retail  selling  price  in  the  United  States.  All  such 
price  indications  should  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  customs  inspectors  that  this  is  not  the  price  paid  by  the 
importer.  The  declaration  of  value  should  show  4he  net  export 
price  paid  by  the  customer  after  depuction  of  all  discounts;' and 
this  should  be  the  only  price  or  value  appearing  on  the  shipment. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  is  more  strictly  enforced  in 
Uruguay  than  in  any  other  American  country.    This  system  was 
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adopted  in  1862,  and  the  Government  wisely  provided  for  courses 
of  instruction  in  its  use  in  business  and  official  life  as  well  as  in 
schools,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  made  compul- 
sory  by  a  law  of  1894,  providing  that  fines  should  be  imposed  for 
the  use  of  other  systems. 

Montevidean  credit  stands  high.  Many  houses  have  open  ac- 
counts with  their  European  correspondents.  Otherwise  accepted 
bills  against  shipping  documents  are  the  rule.  Such  bills  may  run 
from  30  to  60  days,  but  six  months  are  commonly  asked  for  and 
granted  when  wholesale  houses  travel  the  country  to  distribute 
textile  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  In 
ordinary  routine  these  up-country  journeys  are  undertaken  every 
three,  four,  or  five  months,  the  travellers  also  acting  as  collectors. 
Hence  the  need  for  credit  by  the  importers.  For  expensive  ma- 
chinery quite  long  credits  are  sometimes  granted.  Only  moderate 
interest  is  charged. 

CUSTOM    REGUIiATIONS. 

No  consular  invoices  are  required  for  shipments  to  Uruguay, 
but  a  set  of  three  bills  of  lading  must  be  certified  at  the  port  or 
shipment.  One  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  made  out  in 
Spanish,  giving  the  port  of  shipment  and  destination,  number  and 
kind  of  packages,  gross  and  net  weights,  cubic  measurements, 
marks  and  numbers,  total  value  in  American  money,  and  detailed 
description  of  the  merchandise.  A  certificate  of  origin  of  mer- 
chandise for  Uruguay  must  be  presented  in  duplicate  and  certi- 
fied by  the  consul.  Both  the  original  and  copy  of  certificate  of 
origin  must  be  presented  to  the  consul  N>r  certification,  together 
with  four  copies  of  bill  of  lading,  one  of  which  must  be  in  Spanish 
and  three  in  English.  The  original  certificate  or  origin  Is  sent 
to  the  steamship  company  together  with  the  fk>ur  copies  of  bill 
of  lading,  after  they  have  been  duly  legalized  by  the  consul.  The 
consul  retains  the  copy  of  the  certificate  of  origin.  The  certificate 
of  origin  must  be  filled  either  in  Spanish  or  French,  and  must 
specify  the  kinds,  numbers  and  quantity  of  packages  or  national- 
ity of  the  goods,  total  value  in  American  currency,  and  the  ports 
of  shipment  and  destination,  transit,  optional,  etc.  Declarations 
on  the  certificates  of  origin  must  be  made  out  in  black  ink,  or 
typewritten.  Pencil,  will  not  be  accepted,  and  these  certificates 
must  be  without  alteration,  words  or  numbers  >  crossed  out  or 
written  between  lines.  Once  legalized  and  stamped,  the  certifi- 
cates of  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  legalization  of  all  other  docu- 
ments required  for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  the  clearance  of 
vessels,  its  declaration  cannot  be  corrected  or  altered.  In  case  of 
mistakes,  if  found  before  sailing  time,  must  be  make  known  to 
the  consul  or  vice-consul  in  order  that  same  may  be  noted,  or  by 
letter  in  triplicate  (if  found  after  sailing  time),  which  are  legaliz. 
ed.  the  fee  for  legalizing  being  $5.00.  Stamps  cannot  be  changed 
from  one  set  to  another.  Three  copies  of  the  ship's  manifest  must  be 
presented  to  the  consul,  and  one  of  them  must  be  in  Spanish.  All 
consignments  must  be  specified  with  great  particularity,  and 
manifests  must  state  the  numbers  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the 
marks,  numbers,   quantities,  nature,   and  contents  of  packages. 
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as  well  as  their  gross  weight  and  measurement.  The  fee  for  con- 
sular certification  of  certificates  of  origin  is  63  cents  in  the  case 
of  articles  shipped  on  bill  of  lading,  or  parcel  receipt  and  25  cents 
in  the  case  of  goods  sent  by  parcel  post.  Other  fees  for  legaliza- 
tion  of  documents  are: 

For  certification  of  bills  of  lading  or  parcel  receipts  with  a 
value/$l,25;  for  parcel  receipt  with  no  value,  25  cents;  for  cer- 
tification of  documents  for  shipments  of  petroleum,  plants,  or 
animals,  each,  $2.50. 

Uruguay  has  consulates  In  the  following  cities:  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brunswick,  Ga.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Femandlna,  Fla.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Pensa<Jola.  Fla.;  Pascagoula, 
Miss.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Richmond,  Va.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Seattle,  Wash. 

By  a  law  of  April  7,  1919,  the  consular  regulations  were  mod- 
ified to  the  effect  that  every  owner  of  merchandise  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bill  of  lading,  which  may  not  contain  llsti^  of  goods 
ueionglng  to  more  tutai  one  shipper.  In  case  the  assignee  db  a 
marltine  agent,  a  bank  or  banking  agency,  a  customhouse  clear- 
ing officer,  commission  agent,  or  other  person  who  does  not 
make  a  practice  of  selling  goods,  the  merchandise  will  be  consid- 
ered to  require  as  many  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  as  custom- 
house transfers  were  Involved  In  Its  shipment. 


CUSTOM    TARIFF. 

The  tariff  system  of  Uruguay  ia_  nominally  ad  valorem,  ai- 
though  the  rates  of  duty  are  In  most  Instances  based  on  fixed 
official  valuations  instead  of  on  the  commercial  or  invoice  value. 
The  general  rate  of  duty  is  31  per  cent,  to  which  must  be  added 
various  surtaxes,  amounting  in  all  to  14  per  cent,  the  whole  duty 
of  45  per  cent  being  assessed  as  a  rule  on  fixed  official  valuations. 
These  valuations  have  not  received  general  revision  since  1912 
and  were  estimated  to  be  on  an  average  about  80  per  cent  below 
the  actual  c.  I.  f.  Montevideo  value  of  imports  in  1918.  Many  of 
the  rates  on  finished  articles  are  much  higher  than  on  the  same 
goods  lacking  the  final  process,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  legis- 
lation  Is  to  protect  Uruguayan  industries.  Exemption  from  import 
duties  has  been  accorded  to  raw  materials  required  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  industries  as  well  as  certain  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  supplies.  There  are  no  preferential  or  conventional 
duties  affecting  the  products  of  American  exporters  and  their 
European  competitors.  Uruguayan  custom  laws  impose  heavy 
penalties  for  Incorrect  declarations  of  merchandise.  Where  the 
error  discovered  In  the  declaration  is  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
the  penalties  are  confiscation  of  the  excess,  or  a  surtax  of.  50  per 
cent  on  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  customs  inspection  show- 
less  merchandise  than  the  declaration,  the  importer  must  pay 
full  duties  on  the  amount  declared. 

Thee  Government  recently  issued  a  decree  exempting  from 
customs  charges  registered  and  unregistered  packages  containing 
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articlea  on  the  free  list,  even  though  these  packages  are  Intended 
for  commercial  purposes.  .    ^ 

Beginning  May  10,  1919,  the  Foreign  Office  of  Uruguay  is 
collecting  the  following  consular  fees  pn  incotning  postal  parcels 
containing  merchandise:  1  peso  wh^n  the  customs  duties  exceed 
2  pesos,  0.20  peso  whe  the  customs  duties  do  not  exceed  2  pesos* 
and  no  fee  when  the  contents  are  free  of  duty. 

gHlPPlNG. 

From  .the  Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March»  1919,  576  ships 
called  at  the  port  of  Monteyideo  having  a  total  tonufige  of  1,493,- 
056.    Of  these  517  were  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  1,457,161  * 
and  59  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  35,895. 

In  the  same  period  the  movement  of  passengers  through  this 
port  showed  46,171  entries,  and  42,757  departures,  making  a  dif- 
ference  of  3,414  in  favor  of  the  population. 

FIXANCB. 

The  fiscal  year  1913-14  (July  l  to  June  30)  closed  with  the 
deficit  ahout  $2,000,000;  that  of  1914-15  having  been  about 
$960,000;  and  that  of  1915-16  about  $3,200,000. 

DEBT. 

The  outstanding  foreign  debt  of  Uruguay  on  January  1,  1919 
was  as  follows,  in  Sterling  pounds: — 

New  Consolidated  Three  and  a  half  per  cent.  EiXternal  debt, 
1891  and  1896  £16,367,980;  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  1896,  amount 
issued  £934,400;  Five  per  Cent.  Conversion  Loan  of  1 905, £6,2 07,- 
716;  Five  per  Cent.  Public  Works  Loan  of  1909,  £1,203,992; 
Five  per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  of  1914  (authorized  issue.  £2,000,000 
reduced  to  £1,100,000)  £1,072,360  Total  outstanding  £25,786.448. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bonds  of  the  City  of  Montevideo, 
issued  in  1889,  are  in  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Republic. 

In  1915,  the  Sinking  Fund  service  was  suspended  by  agree- 
ment. It  was  agreed  later  *on,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  should  be  prolonged  until  one  year  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  in  the  case  of  the  3%  p6r  cent.  External  Debt  it  was 
stipulated  that  if  the  Customs  Revenues  exceeded  $17,000,000 
in  any  year,  the  surplus,  up  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  Debt,  should  be 
devoted  to  replacing  the  amounts  unpaid  during  the  period  of 
such  suspension. 

The  outstanding  internal  debt  in  Jan.  1,  1918,  was  as  follows, 
in  Uruguayan  Money: — 4%  Guaranteed  Debt,  $2,630,200;  4% 
Internal  Unified  Debt.  $1,448,650;  4%  Liquidation  Debt,  $202,. 
875;  4%  Amortisable  Debt,  Second  Series,  1618,5651  5%  Uru- 
guayan  Eastern  Railway  Guarantee  Bonds,  $208,400;  5%  Banco 
de  Seguros  del  Estado  Debt,  $2,921,200;  5%  State  Lands  Bonds 
Redemption  Debt,  $1,293,156;  5%  Banco  Hipotecario  Certifi- 
cates Amortisation  Debt,  $714,270;  5%  State  Electric  Worye 
Debt.  $4,454,500;  6%  Nationalisation  of  Port  of  Montevideo 
Debt,  $630,700;   6%%   Internal  6%%  Conversion  Debt  of  1916 
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$14,906,700;  5%  Cotoniaation  Loan,  $500,000;  Total  $30,529,- 
216. 

The  city  of  Montevideo  has  outstanding  an  issue  of  6  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1889.  The  cumulative  sinking  fund  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war. 

A  presidential  decree  of  May  26,  1919,  authorized  the  issue 
of  bonds  for  the  public  works  debt  of  1918,  amounting  to  2,000,- 
000  pesos.  This  issue  will  form  an  integral  part  of  that  debt, 
and  will  be  divided  into  1,800  bonds  of  1,000  pesos  denomination, 
and  2,000  bonds  of  100  pesos  denomination. 

The  President  authorized  the  municipal  economic  administra- 
tive board  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  100,000  pesos  with  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  to  be  used  in  the  folowlng  works:  Water  pipes, 
20,000;  repairs  to  the  public  market  10!000;  construction  of  a 
public  highway  and  plaza,  30,000;  rural  road  construction. 
31,000;  purchase  and  installation  of  storage  yards  at  Battle  y  Or- 
donez, 8,900;  and  the  installation  of  a  municipal  laboratory, 
1,000. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  authorized  in  December  1918, 
to  extend  a  credit  to  France  on  account  current  of  $15,000,000 
gold.  The  loan  will  fall  ue  *at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  its  granting,  will  be  renewable  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  bears  interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  balance 
will  be  paid  when  due  in  gold  coin. 

On  the  same  month  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  authorized 
to  extend  the  credit  to  the  British  Government  agreed  upon 
February  2,  1918,  to  $20,000,000,  gold.  A  part  of  this  loan,  and 
likewise  a  part  of  that  conceded  to  France,  will  be  employed  m 
the  purchase  of  cereals. 

A  similar  agreement  has  been  made  with  Italy. 

BANKING. 

Uruguay  possesses  a  banking  institution,  entirely  under  Stat^ 
ownership.  This  is  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  (Banco 
de  La  Republica),  and  was  established  in  1896.  Its  original  ca- 
pitalization was  4,850,000  pesos,  representing  a  large  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  1,  667,000  5  per  cent  external  loan  of  1896, 
which  was  sold  in  Europe  at  71%.  It  was  provided  in  the  origin- 
al charter  that  the  bank  should  pay  from  its  profits  the  5  per 
cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization  on  the  loan  each  year, 
and  that  the  balance  should  be  appropriated,  one-half  to  the 
GGovernment,  and  one-half  to  the  bank — to  be  added  to  its  capi- 
tal. 

In  1914  the  bank's  charter  was  changed,  and  provisions  were 
made  whereby  the  entire  net  profits — less  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  loan,  and  50,000  pesos  per  annum  to  be  used  toward 
the  construction  of  the  Legislative  Palace — were  to  be  contribu- 
ted to  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  a  monopoly  of  the  issuing  of 
bank  notes.  Its  charter  authorizes  the  issue  of  bills  of  10  pesos 
and  larger  denominations,  payable  at  sight  in  gold,  up  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital,  and  smaller  bills  up  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  same  capital. 
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The  following  are  the  other  banks  of  Uruguay: 

Banco  iComercial.  E>stablished  in  1857.  Capital,  paia  up  ^2.000.000. 
Reserve  fund.  $700,000. 

Banco  de  Se^uros  d&l  Estado.  Btate  Insu'rance  Bank.  Capita!. 
$3,000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $257,632. 

Banco  Hipot-ecarlo  del  Uruguay.  Establisihed  !n  l^Hl.  Capital, 
$3,000,000.  Reserve  fund.  $1,097,500.  Branches  at  M-roed9s  and  Pay- 
sandu. 

Argentine-Uruguay  Bank,  capital  50,000,000  pesos,  engaged 
in  agriculture,  stock  raising,  industrial,  commercial,  and  co-opera- 
tive building,  etc.  The  president  of  the  bank  is  Augusto  J.  Coelho, 
an  Uruguayan  citizen,  and  the  vice-president  is  Dr.  Norberto  Pi- 
neiro, an  Argentinan. 

The  following  foreign  banks  maintain  branches  there:  Nation- 
al City  Bank  of  New  York,  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  British 
Bank  of  South  America,  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Anglo-South 
American  Bank,  Banco  Italo-Belga,  and  Banco  Espanol  del  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  Montevideo  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  was  opened  in  August.  1915.  Since  the  war  the  local 
branches  of  the  Banco  de  Galicia  y  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Banco 
Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  have  been  closed. 

A  bank  clearing  house  has  now  been  organized  at  Montevideo 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  June  9,  1919.  The  clearing  house 
includes  17  banking  institutios,  of  which  9  are  Uruguayan  and 
8  local  branches  of  foreign  banks. 

CREDIT  TERMS. 

The  generally  recognized  credit  terms  at  Montevideo  may  be 
said,  speaking  broadly,  to  be  90  days  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  merchandise.  Before  the  war  many  European  houses 
were  still  more  liberal  and  at  present  many  local  firms  are  com- 
pelied  to  meet  terms  which  are  far  more  exacting.  In  general, 
it  would  seem  that  at  the  present  time  most  local  importers  of 
good  standing  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  on  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  especially  if  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  mer- 
chandise before  taking  up  the  draft.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  after  a  return  to  normal  conditions  some  credit  for  cash  in 
advance  is  agreed  to  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  causes  criti- 
cism. 

MONEY. 

The  monetary  standard  of  Uruguay  is  gold,  the  theoretical 
gold  coin  being  the  peso  nacional,  of  100  cent^imos,  equal  to 
1,034  gold.  On  June  23,  1862,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
coinage  of  the  dobl6n,  a  lO-peso  gold  piece.  As  yet,  however,  only 
foreign  gold  is  in  circulation,  foreign  gold  coins  having  a  legal 
value  established  by  the  Government.  The  silver  coins  are  of  1 
peso,  50,  20,  and  10  cent^simos.  Nickel  coins  are  of  5,  2,  and  1 
cent^simos. 

The  average  stock  of  gold  deposited  in  the  several  banks  of 
the  Republic  during  July  1919  amounted  to  55,114,752  pesos, 
an  increase  of  5.495,076  pesos  over  the  record  of  the  nrevlous 
month.   Of  this  total,  46,369,500  pesos  belong  to  the  Bank  of  the 
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Republic  and  8,745,252  pesos  belong  to  private  banks.    By  July 
31,  1919,  the  stock  had  reached  the  amount  of  59,442,000  pesos. 
Notes  in  circulation  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  52,554,646 
pesos  on  the  31st  of  March,  1919. 

RAILROAD. 

The  fiollowing  are  the  most  ftnportant  railway  lines,  tk<e  mile, 
age  operated  in  the  fiscal  year  1918-19. 

Central  Unig-uay  Eia«tern  £}xtQn»ion  Railway,  btd.  .Registored  in 
London  in  1889.  Capital,  $9,000,000.  Mileage,  311 , 

Cemtral  Urugruay  Northern.  Extension  Jialiway  Co.,-  Ltd.  Reg- 
istered in  London  In  1888.  Capital,  15.000,000.  Mll'->Hg<^,  185. 

Central  Urugruay  Railway  Co.  of  Montevideo,  Ltil  Registered  tn 
London  in  1876.  Athorized  capital.  122,500.000;  issued.  114,000.000. 
Mileage.  977. 

Central  Uruguay  Western  Extension  Railway.Ltd.  Registered  In 
London  in  1899.  Nominal  oapital,  $4,312,500;  Issued,  $4,249,300.  Mileage 
of  concession,   211. 

These  four  lines  are  under  the  same  management. 

Midland  Uruguay  Extension  Railway  Co..  Ltd  Regi'^ter^l  In 
In  London  in   1911.  Capital.  $500,000.  Mileage,   35^.  'if 

Midland  Uruguay  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1887. 
Capital.  $3,000,000.  Mileage,  284.  » 

North  Eastern  of  Uruguajy  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Regl-stered  in  London 
in  1886    Capital.  $4,000,000.  Mileage,  76,  ' 

North  Western  of  Uruguay  Rallwciy  Co.,  Ltd.  Regletered  in 
London  In  1882.  Authorized  capital.  $7,050,000;  Issued,  $4,985,715. 
Mileage.  113. 

Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  Registered  in  London  In  1908. 
Capital,    $625,000.    Mileage.    78. 

Uruguay  Northern  Rallwa.y  Co",  Ltd.  R*glBter^d  In  1887.  Capital. 
$1,750,000 

United  Electric  Tramways  of  Montevi.deo,  Ltd.  Regi.stered  in 
London  In  1904.  Capital,  $2,500,000. 

The  profits  of  the  railroad  during  the  period  from  July,  1918, 
to  March,  1919.  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,463,780  pesos,  distri- 
buted as  follows:  Central,  6,184,000;  Noroeste,  270,590;  Midland, 
734,124;  Norte,  89,648;  Unidos,  del  Este,  185,417  pesos.  For  a 
like  period  of  the  previous  year  Ihe  amount  was  6,373,713  pesos. 

Prom  July,  1918,  to  April,  1919,  the  railroad  receipts  amount- 
ed to  $8,374,332,  or  an  increase  of  $1,192,252  over  the  receipts 
for  a  like  period  of  the  previous  year. 

POSTS  &  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  over  1,000  Post  offices  in  Uruguay.  The  number 
of  pieces  handled  is  over  100.000.000. 

The  telegraph  lines  have  a  length  of  about  5.000  miles. 
They  are  all  controlled  by  the  government  and  handle  over  1,000,. 
.000  messages  per  year. 

A  law  of  December  16.  1915  declared  the  postal,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  services  a  State  monopoly,  and  placed  these  ser- 
vices in  the  hands  of  the  General  Administration  of  Posts,  Tele- 
graphs, and  Telephones.  This  institution,  is  governed  by  a  council 
composed  of  the  Director  and  Sub-Direotor  of  Posts,  Telegraphs, 
and  Telephones,  and  five  other  members.  All  five  members  of 
the  council  are  named  by  the  Government,  two  of  them  to  be. 
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however,  employeees  chosen  from  a  list  of  10  drawn  up  by  the 
council. 

By  a  resolution  of  June  12,  1919.  the  Uruguayan  Ministry  of 
Industries  has  authorized  the  Central  &  South  American  Tele- 
graph Co.  to  bring  into  Montevideo  one  or  two  cables  coming 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  or  from  one  of*  these  cities.  This 
company  was  authorized  in  September,  1918,  to  extend  its  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Moncevineo.  In 
authorizing  the  laying  of  cables,  the  Uruguayan  Government  as- 
sumes  no  responsibility  or  obligations  and  expressly  states  that 
the  company 'shall  have  no  claim  for  compensation  or  indemnity 
in  the  event  the  concession  is  subsequently  withdrawn. 

The  Central  and  iSouth  American  Cable  Co's  cable  from  Mon- 
tevideo was  landed  at  Rio  on  March  30,  1919. 

The  Department  of  Post  Offices,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones 
of  the  Uruguayan  Government,  called  for  competitive  bids  for  the 
installation  of  the  new  national  system  in  the  district  of  Monte- 
Tldeo.  Bids  are  received  on  or  before  August  7,  1920,  at  said 
department,  in  Montevideo.  * 

A  British  company,  with  its  principal  offixses  located  in  Lon- 
don, has  organized  an  Aeroplane  Navigatk>n  Service  over  the 
Pemambuco-Rio  de  la  Plata  route.  This  company  has  acquired 
land  for  tbe  establishment  of  aerodromes  and  factories  at  Monte^ 
video,   Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernambuco. 

The  telephone  companies,  of  which  there  are  approximately 
20,  are  now  owned  privately,  but  the  Government  intends  to  take 
them  over,  under  its  policy  of  declaring  all  public  utilities  to  be 
State  monoipolies.  There  are  approximately  18,000  instruments 
in  use,  of  which  10,000  belong  to  the  two  companies  operating  in 
Montevideo.  The  larger  of  these,  an  English  company,  with  8,000 
subscribers,  uses  American  material. 

The  President  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  acquire  the 
riglits  and  titles  to  the  railway  and  tramway  of  the  north,  or 
tailing  this  the  controlling  interest  in  the  campany.  The  purchase 
was  to  be  made  by  floating  bonds  paying  6  per  cent  with  "^  per 
cent  amortization  fund.  The  amount  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase 
was  not  to  exceed  616,000  pesos. 

PUBIilC    WORKS. 

• 
The  next  few  years  will  afford  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
many  kinds  of  construction  materials  in  Uruguay. 

The  biggest  single  project  now  being  considered  is  a  proposal 
for  an  international  power  plant  to  be  erected  on  the  Uruguay 
River  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  Jointly,  with  guaranties 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  powei^  ^o  the  three  countries 
concerned.  On  the  site  being  considered  it  is  calculated  that 
2,500,000,000  kilowat  hours  per  annum  could  be  developed,  or 
«in  energy  equivalent  to  that  of  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  pro- 
ject contemplates  the  construction  of  two  dams,  one  movable  and 
one  fixed,  with  canals  to  the  power  plant.  It  will  utilize  a  fall 
of  77  feet.  The  instalation  would  also  open  for  navigation  419 
miles  of  river  which  today  is  inaccessible,  and  would  permit  the 
inundation  of  adjoining  zones  which  are  suitable  for  agriculture. 
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An  official  eommission  has  prepared  a  plan  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  37,000-acre  tract  not  far  from  Monteyideo  to  serve  as  an 
experiment  and  example. 

Fifteen  cities  of  Uruguay  are  also  to  install  water. and  sewer, 
age  plants  within  the  next  few  years.  The  prewar  estimates  for 
this  work  totaled  about  $15,000,000. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  Government  will  erect  build- 
ings to  the  value  of  123,000,000. 
guay: 

PRINCIPAL    DEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  dealers  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 

Momtevldeo. 

Bookn  and   Stationery. 

Antonio  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  25  de  Mayo  355:  Castro  y  Beltran, 
18  de  Julio  1U9;  Moi'<e.lli  ly  Brifi^noli,  18  de  Julio  109;  Hnos.  Comini.  18 
de  Julio  73;  Jose  A.  Fon<teia,  Mercedes  y  Andes;  linos.  Garcia,  26  de 
Mayo  260;  Francisco  Ibarra,  Rincon  168;  A.  Monteverde  y  Co.,  25  de 
Mayo  489;  Francisco  Oliveras,  18  de  Julio  236  Luis  y  Manuel  Perez. 
Sarandi,  240;  Hnos.  Rius,  Soriano  155;  A.  Soury  y  Co.,  Ituzain^^o  54; 
Francisco  Vazquez  (^oi-es,  18  de  Julio  34. 

m 

4  Machinery. 

Kadisch  y  Alonso.  Sierra  188;  Eugrenio  Barht  y  Co.,  Uruguay  2; 
Ambrosio  BefTolotti,  Uimgruay  62:  Jose  Flocchi  y  Co.,  Sarandl  183; 
Guillermo  Campbell  ly  Johnston,  Bartolome  Mitre  100;  Pablo  Mane  y 
Co..  Nueva  York  37;  Ernesto  Quincke,  Cerro  LarKo  90;  I>.  Ratti  y  Co., 
25  de  Agosto  111;  Hijos  de  Juan  Hisso,  25  de  Mayo  375;  Francisco 
Uocco  y  Co.  Cerro  Lar^o  68;  Sala  y  Co.,   Piedras  567. 

^otloniu 

B»nlfrro  Acevrdo.  Tacu'rrmbo  217:  Hipoli''o  An?'-6«f*he?dt.  Ciudn- 
dela  158:  Badiela  y  Co..  Florida  86;  Francisco  Barilari.'  18  de  Julio 
426:  Cepar  Brusoni.  18  de  Julio  204:  Maria  B  de  Garcia.  Mitre  161; 
Ambroplo  Oomez  y  Co..  Rio  Nepro  123;  Davi.la  Hoz  y  Co.,  Rincon  215; 
Bado  y  Solabella.  Rincon  284:  Hnos.  Jurl.  .25  de  Mayo  149;  Candido 
Ma<(0  y  Co..  18  de  Julio  432;  Rosa  Montanaro,  16  de  Julio  522;  Jose 
Nacelle.  Rivera  195;  Fed«rio  Ortiz  y  Gonl.  Mislones  77:  Juan  Quadrl, 
18  de  Julio  86;  Anr?el  M.  Sanz,  Mercedes  95;  Hnos.  Staricco.  18  de 
Julio  35;  Tedeschl  y  Co..  18  de  Julio  160. 

Manuel  Abelelra.  Agrraciada  86;  |iFrancIsco  Ala^gria.  Orillas  del 
Plata  174;  A.«y  J.  Arag-unde,  18  de  Julio  628:  GabrieJ  Arirenlo,  Re- 
conquista  212;  Carlos  Bauer,  Urufiruay  130:  Santlag^o  .Bellia,  Ciuda- 
dela  149;  Bllxen  y  Co,  Juan  C.  Gomez  84;  Eugrenio  Boccio,  18  de  Julio 
90:  Lucas  Boffa,  '. Conatituyente  74;  Vicente  Bonifacio,  Soriano  7; 
Pedro  Bresclani.  Pecon-quteta  222;  Cajyetano  Brivlo.  Agrraciada  202; 
Calixto  Burla.  18  de  Julio  210:  Cesar  Buxio.  Rondeau  210;  Esit^ban 
Carrara,  Sarandii246:  Alberto  Cayo,  18  de  Julio  50:  Hipolito  Cazaban, 
Mercedes  38:  Fernando  peppl,  Chile  30:  Lorenzo  Ciarlo.  18  d-e  Julio  53; 
Arturo  Coral,  ARraciada  946;  Mario  Dalntolo.  Andes  167:  Jose  Damar- 
co.  26  de  Mayo  287:  Juan  B.  Ferraro.  Sarandl  222:  Camilo  Ferulando. 
Agrraciad«a  253:  Pedro  Formento,  Apraciada  904:  Sebastian  Forne, 
Andes  176:  Torcuatto  Gabbi.  Aprraciada  997:  Jo«€  Galeo.  Ag-raciada 
232:  DominpTo  Gaml>etta.  18  de  Julio  792:  Santiago  Cirlgrllano.  Ave. 
General  Flores  86:  Julio  Gorl,  Afrraciada  6;  Serafin  .Gravano,  Sarandl 
369:  Enrique  T^cerda,  P.  Castellanos  29:  Bias  Liserre.  18  de  Julio 
434:  Jose  Lopez.  18  de  Julio  282;  Julio  Mace.  Ituzalngro  133;  Lucas 
Mautone.  18  de  Julio  501;  Erne»to  Medina.  18  de  Julio  218:  Posollo  v 
Morasca.  Sarandl  357:  Jo.«»e  Pazos.  Ttuzainy^o  142:  Domingo  Reatano, 
18  de  Julio  106;  Enrique  Sau.  25  de  Mayo  264;  Mlpruel  Sedales.  ARri- 
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cultura  76;  Juan  Toja,  Colon  72;  Juan  Varesl,  Sarandi  377;  Jos«  Zer- 
bino,  Sarandi  387;  Nicolas  <Zito,  Rondeau  226. 

Hard^vare. 

Lorenzo  Buschiazzo,  Uruguay,  258;  Juan  Capell-eti..  Milan.  438; 
Juan  Carbonel,  25  de  MAyo,  708;  Hnos  Caasarlno.  25  de  Agosto,  148; 
Nicolas  Cerrutl  y  Hno.,  Agraciada,  922;  Diez  ly  Cochi,  Colon,  71;  Bmi- 
lio  Coelli  y  Co,,  18  &e  Julio,  85;  Emilio  Cordano,  .Agraciada.  704;  Juan 
Cuneo.  Agrraciada,  757;  Antonio  Chiacho,  Isia  de  Flores,  202;  Agustin 
Dapelo  y  Co.,  18  de  Julio,  963;  Domingo  Fernandez,  Agraciada,  782; 
Enrique  Frigerio,  Agraciada,  2;  Francisco  Galc«ran,  18  de  Julio,  232; 
I^oncio  Gendos,  Rincon.  163;  Vicente  Costa  y  Co,  Sarandi,  234;  Juan 
Cuneo.  Agraciada,  957;  Agustin  Depelo  y  Co.,  18  de  Julio,  696:  Nicolas 
Granata.  Pereira.  34;  Mendiondo  y  Co.,  Rincon,  260;  Martin  Mojada  y 
Co..  Rincon,  169;  Juan  Perez  e  hijo,  Agraciada,  553;  Eugenio  Pode^ta. 
18  de  Julio,  176;  Pedro  Poggio,  Orecia,  174;  Juan  Cicaud.  Colonia.  488; 
Antonio  Rincon,  Miguelet«  y  Agraciada;  Cayetano  Riva,  18  de^JuIio, 
705;  Eugenio  Robert,  26  de  Mayo.  690:  Mateo  Rosasco.  26  de  Agosto. 
162;  Valentin  Samano,  18  d-e  Julio.  544;  Domingo  Santos,  Milan,  166; 
Varela  y  Sobrino.  18  de  Julio,  44;  Federlco  Todel,  18  de  Julio,  300; 
Trabucatti  y  Co.,  25  •de  Mayo,  397;  Bergamino  y  Zerboni,  Rincon.  268. 

Photo  Supplies. 

Manuel  AbeJla,  Si-erra,  208;  Arturo  Danovaro,  B.  MHre.  165;  Pablo 
Ferrando,  Sarandi,  681;  Jose  Garese,  Rincon,  136;  Lois  *y  Co.,  25  de 
Mayo,  315. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

Kadisch  y  Alonso,  Sierra.  188:  Eugenio  Barth  y  Co..  l^ruguay,  2; 
Juan  B.  Cantoni.  Uruguay,  127;  Martin  Carricaburo,  Sierra.  84;  Hnos. 
de  Arturo,  Plaza  Independencia,  105;  Scapusio  y  Delio.  Colonia.  124; 
Santiago  Rocca  y  Co..  Rivera.  160:  Ernejtto  J.  FeHpon«.  18  de  Julio, 
487;  Chiodoni  y  Fernandez  Garcia.  18  de  Julio.  472;  Luis  F.  Fernandez, 
Juncal,  116;  Ganzo  y  Co.,  25  de  Mayo,  456:  .Perfecto  Gonzalez.  25  de 
Mayo.  410;  Carlos  Grove,  Uruguay.  56;  Guatta  Clscone.  e  hljos.  Saran- 
di, 157;  Vicenti  Metzen  y  Co.  Misiones,  80;  Angel  Moilat.  Agraciada, 
78;  Francisco  Montero.  Ave.  General  Flores.  66:  Antonio  Orlando  y 
Co..  Rondeau,  145:  Hnos.  Scanusio.  Defensa,  57;  Smith  v  Co.  Urugua»y, 
231;  Antonio  Balazza.  Justlcia,  113;  Velra  y  Co..  18  de  Julio.   1312. 

Paint  Importerii. 

Eugenio  Bazerque,  Rincon,  24:  Gaggini  Beretta  y  FratelH.  Urn- 
puay,  264;  Brandes  y  Co..  Zabala.  131;  Scholberg  Bronua  Sarandi.  250: 
Hnofi.  Cassarino.  26  de  Agosto,  148;  Federico  Clarfeld  y  Co..  Juncal, 
85;  Clausen  y  Co.,  Misiones.  83:  Vicente  F  Costa.  Sarandi.  234-  Leon- 
cio  Gandos.  Rincon,  151;  Luciano  Gomez,  18  de  Julio,  231:  Enrique 
Har.leiv.  Colon.  45;  Lop«z  y  Co..  Urusruay.  34;  Carlos  Maveroff,  Sarandi, 
208;  Mendiondo  y  Co.  Rincon,  260:  Sala  y  Co..  Pledra.  316;  Gil 
fSamano.  18  de  JuJio.  248;  Varela  y  Sobrino  18  de  JulTo.  44:  Santiago 
Telleohea,  Uruguay.  222;  Trabucatti  y  Co..  25  de  Mayo.  .^97;  Lorenzo 
ZabalPta,  Rincon,  274;  Bergamino  y  Termonl.  Rincon.   268. 

Importcm   and    Rxportcrn 

Leonardo  Cadenas  ly  Co..  Orillas  del  Plata  y  Rio  Negro:  Esca- 
J.-^nte  y  Caffer.-*.  Mi^iiones,  204:  L.  Camacho.  Uruguay.  363:  Croker  y 
Carlisle  y  o..  25  de  Mayo.  271:  Clausen  y  Co.,  Plpdra?*.  201:  .\mbroslo 
Ch'appori,  Colon.  1580;  Dulrino  y  Dasso.  Rincon.  143:  Regule«»  Cas- 
trllanos  ly  Co,  2S  d*  Mayo,  271:  M.  y  J. -Debernardus.  Orilla.s  del  Plata, 
143:  Renuejo  Dfaz  Piedras.  152;  Empresa  Cin»matografica  Nacional. 
Hnos.  Ca.«»al.  Liniers.  256;  Empresa  Constructors,  Montevideo  v  Fa- 
bini.  San  Jos4.  287:  Ernesto  J  Flllpone.  18  de  Julio,  489:  Otto  Feller 
y  Co.,  Uruguay.  126:  Hormann  Ferber.  Cerrito.  172;  A.  M.  Fernand-ez 
y  Co..  .Andps.  119:  Pablo  Ferrando,  Serrandl.  262:  Podro  Ferre*?  y  Co.. 
Mi.«iones.  1531;  Alonso  Fraga  y  Co.,  Ttuzalno.  1510;  A.  B.  Cardella,  Ml- 
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siones.  1560;  Jose  Garese,  Ituzainso.  126;  Andres  Gonzalez  e  Hijo,  18 
de  Julio,  180;  I.  Granara  y  Co,  Pledras,  esq.  a  Colon;  Francisco  B. 
Halsruera,  Uruguay,  88;  Juan  J.  Hore  y  Co.,  Misiones,  375;  A.  LAbadie 
y  Co.,  Cerrito,  317;  F.  Legreman  y  Co.,  Pledras,  363;  Alberto  L.alanne, 
Zabala,  1574;  Arsenio  Larmlte,  Sarandi.  409;  I.  S.  Lesti-ade,  Urugruay, 
422;  Jose  Liard,  Zabala,  1597;  Hnos.  Lonck,  Cerrito,  406;  Manuel  Mar- 
tinez y  Co.,  Ap  376;  J.  Martin  y  Co.,  25  de  Agrosto.  333;  Ruiz  Moretti 
y  Co.,  Piedii-as,  431;  J.  Meillet,  Soils,  47;  Antonio  U  Mendez,  Sarandi, 
224;  Felipe  L.  Monteverde  'y  Co.,  25  de  Mayo,  224;  Jacinto  MuxU 
Pledras,  306;  Aug^usto  Nery,  Soils,  1563;  Nicale<ti  y  Co.,  Bartolome 
Kitre,  1236;  Oa;rlo8  Ott,  25  de  Mayo,  282;  Jos6  Pazos.  Ttuzaingro,  142: 
P^ixoto  Morales  y  Co.,  Cerrito,  506;  L  Perez  Alvarez,  Uruguay,  402; 
Alberto  Perez,  Pledras,  204;  §.  Pintos  Rios,  18  de  Julio.  129;  Moreno 
Podesta  y  Co.,  Mercaderes  y  Florida,  Alfredo  H  Pons.  Colon.  1466; 
Q.u<eirolo  y  Co.,  25  de  Mayo,  365;  J.  J.  Meinchardt.  Misiones.  .1635; 
Ricardi  y  Co.,  Bartolome  Mitre,  216;  Francisco  Rocco  y  Co*,  Cerro 
Larg-o,  8;  Sere  y  Co.,  -CerrKo,  610;  Socledad  BaJcy  Llmitada,  Sarandi. 
185;  Staricco  ,y  Co.,  Rincon.  216;  Hnos.  Talice,  '25  de  Agosto,  431; 
Torahco  y  Co.,  Cerrito,  406;  Antonio  Varese,  25  de  Mayo,  91;  Martini 
Varci,  25  de  Mayo.  319;  Algarete  Vergara  y  Co.,  Rincon.  298;  Antonio 
Vivo  y  Co,  Bartolome  Mitre.  1377;  E.  Wangenknecht  y  Co..  Cerro 
Largo,  791;  Wilson  Sons  y  Co..  Misiones,  1513. 

'  Milliners. 

Jos-6  Aliverti  , Soriano.  92;  Caste-llanos  .y  Cranwell.  PI.  Indepen- 
dencia,  107;  Timotea  de  Castillo,  Sarandi,  365;'  HnOs.  Caubarrere,  Sa- 
randi, 407;  Teodoro  Coralejo  y  Co.  Bartolome  Mi-tre,  144;  HnoSw  Luna 
Correa  y  Co.,  Gomez,  144;  Hnos.  Croce.  Agraciada,  150;  Juana  Delle- 
piane,  18  de  Julio,  512;  Clemt^ftte  T>emattles,  25  de  Mayo.  304;  Carmen 
Faveiro,  Yi,  313;  Florencio  Fe^rer  Masserico,  Soriano,  251;  Garbarino 
y  Anzlsi,  Av.  18  de  Julio.  1454;  Maria  P.  de  GofLi,  Sarandi,  278;  Lete 
y  Co,  Sarandi,  393;  Bartoloone  Llamblas,  Soriano,  168;  Merola  y  Co., 
18  de  Jiilio.  230;  Hnod.  Mira.  Juan  C.  06mez,  155;  M.  Mosqueira,  Mer- 
cedes, 226;  Hermlnda  P.  de  Molinelli,  Constituyente.  149;  Arnaldo 
Muriar  .y  Co.,  18  de  Julio,  157;  Fillppini  y  Nad&l,  !«  de  Julio,  111; 
Aurelio  Palma,  18  de  Julio.  162;  Luis  Patrone.  Itauzin^o,  102;  Dolores 
B.  de  Prades,  RJo  Negro,  169;  Jeronimo  Pusterla,  Sarandi,  283;  Mar- 
garita M.  de  Reba^liatte.  18  de  Julio.  600;  Juan  B.  Rocca,  18  de 
Julio.  542;  Luisa  R.'  de  Sundberg.  18  de  Jiilio,  100;  Vacarezza  y  Co., 
18  de  Julio,  149;  Juan  Vila.  Av.  Garibaldi,  63;  Luis  Vllar  del  Valle. 
Sarandi,  345;  Flora  R    de  Weigle,  Rio  Negro,  77. 
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Jobbern. 


[Vfda.  e  Hijos  de  J.  Ag^uirre,  Cuarelmb.  68;  Cayetano  Anastasia. 
RiQf  tJJegro,  13:  Car.lo« "  Aguiar.  25  de  Agosto,  153;  Carlos  Bellmunt 
Golor^ns, ^8  de  Julio,  214;  Hilario  Beramendi,  Rondeau,  33;  Luis 
Bonifacio,  Agraciada,  224;  Pablo  Bordes  y  Co..  25  de  Agosto,  120; 
Mahn  B^auss  y.  Co.,  Cerrito,  118;  Casanova  y  Brivio,  Larranaga,  188; 
Mateo  Brunei  y  Co.,  Urugruay.  157;  Sues,  de  Leonardo  Cadenas  iv  Co.. 
QrillaiS  del  IMata.  esq.  a  Rio  Negro;  Jos6  Maria  Calvo.  Cerrito..  138: 
Luis  M.  Campodonlco,  Ave.  General  Flores,  227;  Gerardo  Campos.  25 
de  Aposto.  2^\\  Cardo<»o  y  Co.  Cerrito.  104;  Carrau  y  Co.,  Uruguay. 
152;  Roque  CazauJt  y  Hnos..  25  de  Agosto,  163;  Alberto  Cirio",  Mer- 
cedes. 92;  Clausen  y  Co.,  Piedras,  201;  Chiarino  .y  Co..  Piedras,  220; 
Eugenio  Danree.  25  de  Agosto, '  106;  Federico  Decia,  Venezuela,  46; 
Datto  y  Domlnfi.  25  de  Agosto.  94:  J.  A.  Easton,  Junoal,'  115;  Estape 
Rivera,  25'  de  Mayo,  407;  Hnos.  Carayalde,  Misiones,  201;  H-ipollto 
Garcia,  Cerrito.  126:  A.  B.  Cardella.  Misiones,  58;  Andres  Gonzalez  e 
hijos,  18  de  Julio,  189;  Juan  Granara  y  Co.,  Piednas.  102;  Gofti  y 
Grefia,  25  de  Mayo,  145;  Francisco  B.  Helguera,  Urugua.y.  88-90;  Juan 
J.  Hore  y  Co..  Misiones.  205;  A.  Labadie  y  Co.,  Cerrito,  84;  Ambroslo 
Lopez  y  Co.,  25  de  Agosto,  203;  Sosa  Diaz' y  Mb,cho.  25  de  Agosto.  68; 
Valentin  Martinez,  Zabala,  75;  Martin  y  Co.,  26  de  Mayo.  123;  Ramon 
Molina  y  Co.,  Ave.  General  Flores.  73;  Augusta  Nery,  Soils,  25;  Lo- 
renzo Pletra.  U'luguay.  310:  Alfredo  H.  Pons,  Colon.  124;  Juan  Pons  y 
Co.  Cerro  Largo,  142:  Hnos.  Rodriguez  Anldo.  Urug-uay,  581;  Hijos 
de   Ramon   Rodriguez,    Andes,   115;    LadiS'lao   Rubio,    18   de  Julio,    175; 
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Cadenas  y  SaJgra^o,  Andes.  106;  Gkallo  y  Selvatico»  2&  de  Asrosto.  174; 
HermosiUa  Sato  y  Co.,  Colonla,  92;  Storaoe  y  Co.,  Rio  Negrro,  85;  J. 
A.  Talice  y  Htios.,  »5  de  Agrosto.  186;  Tarranco  y  Co.,  Cerrito,  281; 
J.  Tocavent.  18  d«  Julio,  128;  Hljos  de  Ouillermo  Vanrell,  25  de  Mayo, 
217;  Francisco  Vllaro,  Pledras,  298;  Vlnasrre  y  D'Omellas,  Yl,  226; 
Antonio  Vivo  y  Co.,  Bartolooie  Mitre,  128;  Roberto  Westerleh.  Ple- 
dras, 112. 

AvtOBiobiles. 

Enrique  Abal  y  Co.,  26  de  Mayo,  888;  N.  Avaloe.  M.  Sosa.  64;  Luis 
DagUo  y  Co.,  Urusrnay,  50;  Thornton  Evans  y  Co.,  Cerrlto.  181; 
Orestes  Forraento,  Agraciada,  603;  Enrique  Qhlrlngrb-eJll.  Av.  OeneraJ 
Rondeau.  236;  B.  Oonsalez,  Urugriiay.  59;  Gorge  Viator  Brauer  y  Co., 
Reducto,  122;  Hermann  Krabb  .y  Co.,  T.  y  Tre«,  151;  Ern«a.to  Quincke, 
Cerro  Jjgjrgo,  90;  Voulmlnot  y  R-egrusci,  25  d«  Mayo,  199;  Rodriguez  y 
San  Ma.rtln,  Rondeau,  229;  Juan  Saw,  Rlncon,  13;  Vlsca  Sierra  y  Co., 
Ituzanlgo,  120. 

CarrlaseM. 

Pena  y  Blauchettl,  Rio  Negro,  60;  Crocker  Carlisle  y  Co,  Rlncon. 
29;  Juan  M.  Frechou,  Uruguay,  344;  Oroscurth  .y  Co.,  Rio  Negro,  83; 
P.  Mane  y  Co..  Agraclada,  123;  E.  Quincke,  Cerro  I>argo,  92;  Juan 
Shaw,  Rlncon,  21;  Ellis  Tow«rs  y  Co.,  25  de  Agosto,  103.   . 

Furniture. 

Arturo  Acosta,  Agraclada,  900;  W.  F.  Adams,  Zabala,  129;  Ga- 
briel Baltar,  Aerraciada,  615;  Juan  Barlocco,  Uruguay,  616;  Pascual 
Barrios,' Uruguay.  604;  Angel  Bonelll,  Vazqu-ez.  70;  Cayetano  Brescia. 
Colonla.  136;  Felipe  R.  Carro.  Av.  de  la  Paz,  106;  Hnos.  Cavlglla,  25 
de  Mayo,  328;  Julio  C.  Cotelo.  Miagallanes.  54;  Vda.  e  hijos  de  Curlonl, 
Mercedes,  101^  Luis  Dublni,  Uruguay,  298;  Jo^e  Durandeau,  Uruguay, 

Manuel   Gonzalez.    Andres, 


Pablo  Montemurro, 

MoraJee.   Mercedes,    45;    Fortunato   Pagnl,  Cuarein,    191. 

Yaguaron.  287;  J«sus  Prado.  Agraclada,  80;  Justo  Rama.  Mlguelete« 
168;  Francisco  Relna.  Paysandu,  367;  Juan  R«vello,  San  Jose,  96:  Luis 
Rizzi.  Convenclon,  193. 

Hatterv. 

Lena  y  Argerio,  18  de  Julio,  360;  Jose  Basile.  23  de  Agosto,  230; 
Pedro  Alberto  Cabrera,  Agraclada,  952;  £^lllo  (3HSteIlanos,  18  de  Ju- 
lio, 487;  Hnos.  Cu'rbelo,  Ciudadela,  145;  Ventura  Darder,  18  de  Julio, 
76;  Francisco  del  Plato,  26  de  Agosto,  198;  Domingo  Diaz,  25  de  Mayo, 
237;  Perfecto  Ferreyro,  iSan  Jose,  100;  Jose  Flerro.  18  de  Julio,  694; 
Baltasar  Fontana,  18  de  Julio,  786;  Angel  Gurdl,  18  de  Julio,  28;  Silva 
.y  Maestro.  25  de  Mayo,  124;  Francisco  J.  Marques.  Sarandl,  347;  Aqui- 
llno  Martinez,  18  de  JuJlo,  688;  Teofilo  More,  Andes,  182;  Emlllo  Pa- 
rad-ela.  Rio  Negro,  96;  Pablo  C.  Padetti,  18  de  Julio,  464;  Jose  R.  Ral- 
noso.  Rondeau,  252;  Nicolas  Roma,  25  de  Mlayo,  255;  Antonio  Roveg- 
no,  18  de  Julio,  178;  Jose  Russo,  Sarandl.  246;  Angel  Scarpa,  18  de 
Julio,  588;  Lorenzo  Scelca,  Agraclada,  166;  Alejandro  Taramella,  18 
de  Julio,  398;  Angel  TlrelU  y  Co«,  Sierra,  46;  Juan  Vilicio.  18  de  Julio. 
190;  Aquiles  ZanettI,  Soriano,  50. 

Shoen. 

Rrancisco' Abate,  Colonla.  362;  Nicolas  Addlego.  Rondeau.  180; 
Jose  Alonso.  Sierra.  162;  Bartolome  Aonoroso,  Agraclada.  200;  Antonio 
Arata,  Rivera,  6;  Francisco  Astengo,  18  de  Julio.  217;  Antonio  Babino. 
■Colonla,  345;  Miguel  Bellini,  Rivera.  405;  Roberto  Blanchi,  Agraclada. 
969;  Domingo  Bimont«  y  Co.,  18  de  Julio,  501;  Miguel  Brusco,  Peftarol; 
Francisco  Bu'trlco,  Justlcla,  183;  Jose  Caballeri.  Florida.  179;  Urbano 
iCagno.  Ceaar  Diaz,  16;  Rafael  Calabria,  Maldonado,  170;  Maurlclo 
Calderlnl,  Sta.  Fe,  55;  Jose  Canessa,  Arapey,  230;  Agustln  Canevero. 
25  de  Agosto,   236;   Jose  Oaprlo,   Cerro   Largo,   340;    Pedro   Caravallo, 
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Juncal,  160;  Lorenzo  y  Bernardo  Catalina,  18  de  Julio.  146;  Pedro 
Corvo,  M.  Gcacia,  36;  Saverlo  Crlstiani.  Convencion,  178;  Pedro  Chan- 
Ko.  Af^radada.  179;  Mateo  1>.  Chiara.  Sarandl.  206;  Jos«  I>e  GrefforU. 
Milan,  436;  Salvador  Dermlt.  18  de  Julio,  62;  Vicente  Dl  Alesandro. 
Colorada.  38;  Benito  Falchl.  Madrid,  1;  Francisco  Forche,  Nicaraj^ua. 
60;  Antonio  Gallo,  Du'razno.  227;  Carmelo  Qatto,  Rondeau,  119;  Lula 
Gentile.  Millah.  106;  Olinto  Giorsi.  Sierra,  222;  Carlos  Gorla,  Consti- 
tuyente.  112;  Carmelo  Gratto.  Hondeau,  119;  Francisco  Grecco.  A 
Ohucarro,  70;  Lucas  Marino.  Mislones,  168;  NicoUnl  Icarella,  Ave. 
General  Flores.  168;  Hnos.  Irlar,  Mercedes.  216;  Pedro  Lanzola.  ITru- 
gruayana.  198;  Vicente  Laratro,  Juncal,  46;  Jose  Lavorelro,  Vazquez. 
80;  Krnesto  Macrl,  Yaro,  128;  Leonardo  MangoielU.  EJido,  159;  Jose 
Manso,  Rivera,  441;  BuK^nio  Marine,  Ave.  General  Flores.  66;  Adolf o 
Martinelll,  Afpraciada,  399;  Perfecto  Martinez.  Paiysandu.  283;  Antonio 
Marino.  Oetrro  Lar^o.  301;  Ernesto  Maszeo,  Joaquin  Requena,  90;  Juan 
B.  NiooJlni,  Sierra,  7;  Alfonso  Noe,  Rio  Neg^ro.  29;  Juan  Palmer,  18  de 
Julio.  412;  Pastor!  y  Co..  Rincon.  141;  Antonio  Penello.  Magrallanes. 
203;  Zangaro  Perazo,  Canelone«,  279;  Qerardo  Perro'ti,  Constltuyente. 
169;  Luis  Pertusatl,  Rondeau.  229;  Gduardo  PetiUo.  Constituyente. 
117;  Vicente  Petrucell.  Perez  Castellanos,  92;  Dlonlslo  Pizzolantl. 
Pledras,  61;  QueiTolo  y  Co .  26  de  Mayo,  366;  Juan  Restelll  e  hijos. 
ITruffuay,  286;  Pascual  Rocca.  A^raclada.  101;  Jose  Rodriguez  .y  Vaz- 
quez. 18  de  Julio.  418;  Juan  Rosello,  Guaviyu.  236;  Domingo  Rosso. 
26  de  Mayo,  393;  Pedro  Ruiz.  18  de  Julio,  161;  Jose  Salvia.  Rivera. 
240;  Matias  Sanchez,  Penarol;  Santiago  Secondo,  Ave.  General  Flores. 
16;  Luis  Sposito.  26  de  Agosto.  266;  Miguel  Testa,  Sarandl.  44;  Pascual 
TranquUlno,  Gaboto.  142;  Angel  Valente.  Colon,  39;  Jua/n  Vidal.  Rin- 
con. 131;  Carlos  Viola.  Reducto,  48;  Angel  Volonto.  Sarandl.  270;  Fe- 
lix Zlto,   Constituyente.  91;   Bernardo  Zunino,  Carrasco. 


VENEZUELA. 


The  northermost  part  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Caribhean  Sea  is  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
British  Guiana.  The  country  has  an  area  of  393,d76  square  miles 
(1»020,396   square  kilometers). 

The  papulation  on  December  31,  1917,  was  2,848,121  inhabi- 
tants,  or  an  increase  during  the  year  -et  20,359,  made  of  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  19,684,  and.  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  persons  entering  over  the  number  departing. 

The  other  principal  cities  and  their  populations  are:  Valencia, 
64,861;  Maracalbo,  48,490;  Barquisimeto,  32,776;  Ciudad  Boli- 
var, 21,595;  San  Crist6bal,  20,759;  Margarita  Island,  the  seat  of 
the  pearl  fisheries,  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Venezuela,  officially  termed  the  United  States  of  Venezuela, 
is,  in  name  at  least,  one  of  the  five  federal  Republics  of  America. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  is  that  of  June  13,  1914.  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses — the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  former  consisting  of 
40  members  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States 
for  three  years,  2  for  each  State,  Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over 
30  years  of  age;  the  latter  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  each 
State  by  a  direct  vote  and  for  three  years,  one  deputy  for  each 
35.000  inhabitants,  and  an  additional  deputy  for  each  additional 
15,000. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Republic, 
aivd  a  cabinet  of  seven  ministers  who  act  in  conjunct'lon  with  the 
President.  The  National  Congress  elects  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  seven  years.  He  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30 
years  of  age,  and  is  eligible  for  reelection  for  the  constitutional 
period  immediately  following  that  in  which  he  holds  office. 

The  Federal  judiciary  comprises  the  Supreme  Federal  and 
Cassation  Court,  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Tribunals;  courts  of 
first  instance,  district  and  municipal  belonging  to  the  States,  the 
Federal  District  and  Territories. 

The  President  is  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  was 
reelected  May  3,  1915  for  the  period  ending  1922.  and  has  ruled 
Venezuela  for  many  years,  either  personally  or  through  acting 
Presidents. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  Federal  District  on  January 
1,  1920,  shows  a  total  of  137,687  residents  in  the  entire  district, 
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aa  increase  of  26,913  over  figures  shown  by  the  last  census  of 
1891.  The  population  of  Caracas  is  given  at  90,720,  an  increase 
of  18,291  in  29  years. 

The  President  of  the  new  Republii;  published  a  new  alien  law 
on  June  24th,  1919.   The  principal  provisions  of  the  new  act  are 
as  follows:     Aliens  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as  Venezue. 
Ian  citizens  with  exceptions  as  provided  by  law.    Aliens  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes,  resident  and  transient.    Aliens  arriving  in 
Veezuela  shall  present  themselves  within  15  days  before  the  high, 
est  civil  authority  in  their  place  of  residence,  to  prove  their  iden- 
tity, their  intentions  of  settling  in  Venezuela,  and  the  business 
or  occupation  in  which  they  Intend  to  engage.    Aliens  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  <duties  as  citizens,  but  shall  be  exempt  from 
military  service  and   personal  war  taxes.    Aliens  shall   observe 
strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  Venezuelan  national  affairs;   they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  become  members  of  political  associa- 
tions, edit  political  publications,  write  on  political  subjects,  or 
discourse  publicly  on  thifl  subject,  and  shall  refrain  from  mixing 
even  Indirectly  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Venezuela.    The  alien 
who  infringes  this  neutrality  shall   be  considered  a  dangerous 
person  and  may  be  d^orted  from  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
Aliens  shall  not  hold  public  office,  but  the  Presiident  may  permit 
them  to  serve  in  the  Charities,  Public  Health  ^Service,  or  civil  or 
militry  instruction.    Aliens  shall  not  have  the  right  to  take  re- 
course to  diplomatic  means  until  all  legal  means  have  been  ex. 
hausted  and  it  is  evident  that  Justice  has  been  defeated.    Aliens 
shaU  have  the  right,  like  citizens,  to  indemnity  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  damage  caused  intentionally  in  times  of  war  by  legally 
constituted  authorities  acting  in  their  official  capacity.    These 
claims  shall  be  adjudged  in  accordance  with  proceedings  estab. 
lished  by  national  legislation  for  the  proving  and  appraising  of 
such  claims  and  damages, 

MINERAIi   RESOURCES. 

There  are  fifteen  gold  mining  companies,  three  copper  com- 
panies, one  asphalt  mine,  and  4  coal  mines  in  operation.  Copper 
and  iron  found  in  the  Merida  Moutai  chain  could  be  worked  un. 
der  fovorable  conditions.  The  most  promising  copper  miens  in 
this  region^re  the  Seboruco,  near  Alto  de  los  Bueyes,  on  La  Grita 
River,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  meters  above  sea  level.  Pyrites 
of  iron  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  Jaji,  and  hematites  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Varela.  Lead,  sulphur  and  coal  are  also  found 
in  this  region,  but  are  not  at  the  present  time  exploited  commer- 
cially. 

Among  Venezuela's  iron  deposits  those  of  the  Imataca  region 
are  especially  important.  They  lie  in  the  territory  known  as 
Delta  (Orinoco  on  the  Corosino),  and  by  analysis  these  ores  are 
shown  to  possess  from  67  to  70  per  cent.  iron. 
'  Venezuela  is  said  to  be  rich  in  petroleum.  The  principal  oil 
fields  thus  far  located  are:  The  Bella  Vista,  near  Maracaibo;  in 
the  Mara  district,  near  the  Liman  River  asphalt  lake;  on  the 
Sardinate  River,  which  runs  into  Colombia;  in  the  district  of 
Colon,  State  of  Zulia,  south  of  Lake  Maracaibo   (largest  field  in 
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Venezuela);  In  the  district  of  Sucre,  on  Lake  Maracaibo;  the 
Perija  field,  to  the  west  of  Lake  Maracaibo;  the  Pedemales 
field  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  where  one  of  the  river  outlets 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  ^ 

There  are-  in  Venezuela  several  >petrol-eum  companies  engaged 
in  development  work  on  an  extensive  scale — ^the  Caribbean  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  the  Colon  Development  Co.,  the  Venezuelan  Oil  Con- 
cessitons  (Ltd.),  the  Venezuela-Falcon  Oil  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  the 
Bermuidez  Co.,  and  the  Pauji  Concession  are  the  most  important. 

The  General  Asphalt  Co.,  obtained  on  July  24,  1910,  a  con- 
cession for  the  oil  rights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  on  the  island 
of  Pedemales,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  By  June  1913, 
wells  were  being  drilled  in  all  of  the  29  acres,  but  with  not  very 
favorable  results. 

On  January  16,  1909,  a  concession  was  granted  to  Joaquin 
Briceno  on  7.4  acres  of  land,  30  miles  east  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 
A  company  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Maracaibo  with  a  large 
nominal  capital  but  with  only  about  $56,000  for  actual  work. 
Development  work  Is  under  way. 

A  resolution  of  the  Venezuelan  M'iaister  of  Development,  pub- 
lished  November  28,  1917,  provided  that:  The  Provisional  Presi. 
dent  of  the  Republic  direct  that  the  petroleum  and  coal  deposits 
In  the  States  of  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Zulia  whicfh  are  not  already 
leased  and  which  belong  to  no  private  parties  or  companies,  shall 
be  administered  henceforth  by  the  Federal  ETXecutive. 

In  another  resolution  of  the  same  date  announcement  is  made 
of  the  appointment  of  an  Administrator  of  Mines  for  the  district 
mentioned. 

An  Executive  decree  ordered  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the 
petroleum  and  coal  regions  of  the  Republic. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  in  Venezuela  increased 
from  18, 248. tons  in  1917  to  48,306  tons  in  1918.  This  was  all 
from  three  wells  owned  by  one  company  in  the  Maracaibo  dis- 
trict, the  company's  borings  in  eastern  Venezuela  having  been 
without  result. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  operates  coal  mines  near  Bar- 
celona and  near  Core.  Production  appears  to  be  statioary  at 
about  20,000  tons  per  annum.  A  large  deposit  of  coal  near  Mara, 
caibo  is  being  developed  by  an  American  company,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  that  Venezuela  may  be  a  large  exporter  of  coal  within 
a  few  years. 

ASPHALT. 

The  asphalt  mines  of  Venezuela  are  among  the  richest  and 
largest  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  located  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  section  of  the  country;  in  the  eastern  ther  is  a 
lake  of  asphalt  with  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  there  is  Bermudez  Lake,  covering  an  area 
of  over  one  thousand  acres.  There  are  as  well,  large  quantities  in 
the  District  of  Pedernalles  and  along  the  banks  of  Maracaibo 
Lake. 

The  General  Asphalt  Co.,  an  American  corporation,  leased  for 
99  years,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Co., 
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the  .celebrated  Bermudez  Pitch  Lake,  near  Guanoco,  and  fee- 
simple  titles  to  11,861  acres  of  land  underliyng  or  surrounding 
the  lake.  The  area  covered  by  the  pitch  deposit  is  larger  than 
the  famous  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  but  the  depth  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  less. 

PEARIi  FISHEIUES. 

During  the  season  of  1919  the  tax  on  pearl  fishing  amounted 
to  289.160  bolivares,  or  91,570  more  than  in  1918.  In  the 
above-mentioned  period  3,402  permits  for  dragnets  were  granted 
and  548  for  divers.  The  value  of  the  pearls  exported  in  the 
season  for  seven  months  was  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000 
bolivares.  A  number  of  pearls  of  the  finest  quality  were  found, 
two  of  them  being  sold  for  more  than  $20,000  in  the  first  sale. 

A  company  ha»  been  organized  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  Co.,  with  the  object  of  exploiting  the  pearl  fishing  industry 
ill  tne  I?1a  de  Margarita. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  are  Venezuela's  two  great  staples,  No  sta- 
stitics  of  production  are  collected,  the  statements  of  exports  being 
the  only  reliable  data. 

Sugar,  corn  (or  maize),  beans,  peas,  and  onions  are  being 
exported  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before.  Cultivation  of 
the  castor.oil  plant  attracted  increased  attention.  Production  of 
tobacco  has  increased  considerably.  One  large  sisal  plantation 
near  Coro  had  reached  the  productive  stage.  The  agricultural 
experiment  station  near  Caracas,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Pittier,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
distributed  quantities  of  seed  rice,  castor-oil  seed,  and  cotton 
seed,  and  has  published  booklets  upon  the  cultivation  of  castor 
beans  and  cotton.  There  seems  to  be  excellent  opportunities  in 
Venezuela  for  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  agricultural 
enterprises  on  a  large  scale. 

The  area  planted  in  coffee  amounts  to  more  than  250,000 
acres,  and  is  produced  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic.  Venezuelan  coffee,  on  account  of  its  aroma  and 
quality,  is  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 

During  1917,  491,750  kilos  of  coconuts  and  41,332  kilos  of 
copra  were  shipped  from  Venezuelan  ports  and  in  addition  many 
of  the  coconuts  produced  on  the  Venezuelan  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  were  exported  to  Trinidad.  Copra  made  in  Venezuela  is 
practically  all  sun  dried. 

A  decree  passed  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  regulates 
the  granting  of  timber  concessions  in  Venezuela. 

On  June  27,  1919.  a  law  was  published  by  virtue  of  which 
forests  located  in  unclaimed  regions  are  considered  national  pro- 
perty, and  springs  or  other  sources  of  water  are  to  be  protected 
and  preserved.  Such  mountains  are  inalienable.  AH  lakes,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  springs  located  in  unclaimed  and  public  lands  are 
icKHraed  as  tne  property  or  me  siaie. 


I 
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INDUSTRHIS. 

There  are  several  sawmils  and  lumber  factories  all  using 
native  woods;  and  tanning  factories  where  an  excellent  quality 
of  leather  is  prepared.  A  good  beer  Is  prepared  by  breweries  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic.  Two  pafver  factories  have  proved 
commercially  profitable.  A  good  quality  cotton  cloth  and  many 
finished  articles  of  clothing  have  been  produced  from  the  mills 
of  Valencia,  Caracas,  and  Cumana.  A  factory  for  the  extraction 
of  coconut  oil  and  cocoa  butter  was  recently  established  in  Cu- 
mana, and  the  exportation  of  these  products  has  already  taken 
place. 

There  is  a  cordage  factory  in  Caracas  known  as  the  Fabrica 
Nacional  de  Fibras  y  Cordeles.  Rope  is  also  manufactured  by 
hand   of   local  materials   in   Cumana,   Margaria,  and   Maracaibo. 

The  "Manufacturera  de  Vidio  y  Cristal.**  a  glass  factory  in 
Caracas,  manufactures  about  12,000  bottles  per  month,  it  has 
bought  the  ground  of  Maiquetia,  a  suburb  of  La  Guaira,  on  which 
to  erect  a  new  factory  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture 
of  bottles.  It  is  expected  that  this  factory  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  supply  the'entire  demand  for  bottles  in  Venezuela. 

The  only  Venezuelan  packing  plant  for  the  preparation  of 
chilled  meats  is  located  at  Puerto  Cabello  and  belongs  to  an 
English  syndicate. 

For  many  years  the  production  of  sugar  in  Venezuela  was 
Mmited  to  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. In  1916  the  raw  sugar  exported  from  Maracaibo  amounted 
to  3,500,000  pounds,  or  abqut  double  the  quantity  exported  in 
1916.  In  1914  the  sugar  Industry  of  Venezuela  was  further  de- 
veloped by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  sugar  centrals  near 
Lakes  Maracaibo  and  Valencia.  Sugar  from  these  centrals  is 
about  97  per  cent,  pure  and  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  claimed  that  Venezuela  produces  more  can^  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  sugar-cane-producing  country. 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  figures  of  foreign  commerce  for  ten  years,  are  as  follows, 
in  Venezuelan  bolivares: 


Year 

Exportii  ineludlnK 

Importn  Including 

sold  bnllion. 

icold  coin. 

1909 

83.049.923 

50.601.978 

1910 

92,997,777 

64  184,207 

1911 

117.497.180 

95.310.108 

1912 

130.885.534 

106.574,817 

1913 

152.765.749 

93.420,2^(^ 

1914 

111.505.355 

72.473.913 

1915 

121.266,459 

69.793  970 

1916 

117,652.864 

106.914,089 

1917 

120.024.361 

114,964.886 

1918 

102.659.153 

77.244.950 

Venezuela  exported  to  the  United  States  the  following  prod- 
ucts  in  1918: 
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Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  $256,510. 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured,  |7,132;  Breadstuffs, 
1612.129. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  niiedicin«8,  |275,557;  Cocoa,  or  cacao, 
crude,  $2,391,358;  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  etc.  (noit  including 
confectionery),  $1,703;  Coffee,  $5,351,110;  Copper,  in  ore,  $784,681; 
Copper,   and   manufactures  of:   Old,  and   clippings,  etc ,   $10,980. 

Dryewoods,   in  a  crude  state,   $31,154. 

FertlliBeirs,  $207,498;  Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses  and 
manufactures  of  not  el^efwthere  ispecifled;  All  other,  $8,985;  Fish 
sounds,  $34,200;  Fruits  and  nuts,  $9,874;  Furs  and  fur 'Skins,  un- 
dressed, $23. 

Hats,  bonn&ts,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for:  Hats,  .bonnets,  and 
hoods,  of  straw,  chip,  etc.,  $2,854;  Hides  and  skins,  $1,664,389;  Hide 
cuttings,  raw,  and  other  glue  stock,  $864.  * 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  etc.,  unmanufactured,  $393,813;  Iron 
and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,061;  Ivory,  vegetable  (Tagua 
nuts),   $16,962. 

Oil  cake,  $76,323;  ^  Oils:  Vegetables  expressed-Coconut  oU, 
$14,106. 

Photographic  goods:  .'Motion-picture  films- Poeitivec^  $2,500; 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  $3,446;  Platinum,  unmanufactured* 
$1^,960!  Precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  and  Imitations  of:  Pearls, 
and  parts  of  not  strung,  etc.,  $1,373. 

Seede:  Castor  beans  or  seeds.  $41,082;  Sugar  and  molasses, 
$881,811.  * 

Tobacco,  $24,712. 

Vejetables,  $45,703. 

Wood,  $8,120;  Wool,  etc.,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,433. 

The  following  American  products  were  imported  in  1918: 

Abrasives,  $4,635;  Agricultural  implements,  $125,938;  Aluminum, 
and  manufactures  of,  $5,502;  Animals,  $10,361;  Asbestos,  manufactuones 
of,  $9,163;  Athletic  and  sporting  goods,  $7,314. 

Blacking  (including  shoe  paste),  $5,498;  Brass  and  manufactures. 
$24,622;  Breadstuffs.  $895,813;  Bronze,  $7,393;  Brushes.  $12,703; 
Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $12,974 

Candles,  $3,931  ;Cars.  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  $227,048; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $12,218;  Cement,  hydraulic,  $51,599; 
Chemicals,  drugs.  dVes,  and  medicines,  $768,278;  Clocks  and  watches, 
and  parts  of,  $5,480;  Coal  and  coke,  $13,275;  Confectionery,  31.680; 
Copper  and  manufaotures,  $32,046;  Cotton  and  manufactures,  $1, 
012,670. 

Dental  goods,  teeth  and  other,  $5,264. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware.  $36,180;  Electrical  ipachinery, 
and  appliances   (except  locomotives).   $238,724;    Explosives,   $30,403. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  $151,677;  Ficfli.  $64,756; 
Flavoring  extracts  and  frui't  Juice,  $10,043;  Fruits,  $30,793;  Furni- 
ture  of  metal.   $6,267. 

Glass  and  gla8swaa*e,  $113,231;  Geld  and  silver,  and  manufac- 
tures  of    (including   jewelry),   7.025:    Grease.    $22,163. 

Hops,    $3,966;    Household    and    personal    effects.    $6,372. 

India  rubber  and  manufactures,  $162,054;  Ink,  printers',  and 
other,  $8,508;  Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes, 
$5,812;   Iron   and  steel   and   manufactures,    $1,431,949. 

Lamps,  e>tc.,  (except  electric),  $162,079;  Lead,  manufaotures  of, 
$16,122;  Leather  and  manufactures,  $320,666. 

Malt,  $25,600;  Meat  and  dairy  products,  $289,872;  Metal  polish, 
$649;   Motor   boats,    $4,060;   Muelcal   instruments,    $41,588. 

Naval  stores,  $50, $59;  Nickel,  manufactures  of  $627;  Notions, 
not  otherwise  classified,  $10,570. 

Oakum,    $7,705;   OLlcJoth   and   linoleum.    $9,650;   Oils,    $420,180. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnisihed,  $95,243;  Paper  and 
manufactures,  $305,924;  Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $274,441;  Pencils, 
and  pencil  leads,  $10,196;  Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  alll  toilet  pre- 
pa.rations.    $41,824;    Phonographs,    graphophones,    gramophones,    etc.. 
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$18,238;  Photogrraphic  groods,  $16,606:  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery 
and  Jewelry),   $20,894;   Plumbago  or  graphite.   $1,846. 

Roofing   felt  and  similar   materials,   $7,312. 

Seeds,  $9,087;  Shoe  findingrs,  $10,192;  Silk,  manufactures  of, 
$5,466;  Soap,  $41,683;  Spices,  $8,081;  Spirits,  wines,  liquors,  and  other 
beveragres,  $19,600;  Stearin,  vegretable,  $12,350;  Stone  ana  manufac- 
ture of.  $3,984;  Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of,  $2,416;  Sur> 
g^ical  appliances   (not   including  instruments),   $6,144. 

Toi>-s,    $25,084;    Type,    $1,688. 

Veeretables   $36,277. 

Wax,  manufactures  of.  $1,262;  Wood  and  manufactures.  $170,237'! 
Wool.  m«inufaictures  of.  $14,814. 

Zince  and  manufactures,  $6,889. 

CrSTO>f    REGULATIONS. 

The  strict  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  will  as- 
sure he  exporters  of  good  service  and  protection  of  their  interests: 

Four  copies  of  the  consular  Invoice  must  be  presented  for 
certification  at  the  consulate.   The  Invoice  to  contain: 

Name  of  shipper. — Name  of  consignee. — Port  of  shipment. — Port 
of  destination. — Class  and  nationality  of  boat. — ^Name  of  boat — Name 
at  captain.  (The  true  name  of  tihe  captain  muet  be  obtained,  otherwise 
a  fine,  of  Bs.  50,  may  be  im-posed.  The  nam<ee  of  captains  are  published 
in  an  official  circular  to  all  the  custom  houses  therefore  errors  can 
be  easily  detected.) — Mark,  number  and  kind  of  each  package. — 
Contents. — Weight  (exact  vrelgYM  in  kiloerams). — ^Valiie  (absolutely 
true).  — Abbreviations  must  not  be  used. — Quotation  marke  must 
not  be  used  ("). — Ideme  must  not  be  used  (idem.) — Dittos  must  not  be 
used  (dittos.) — ^Brace«nnust  not  be  used  (  ). — ^Lines  must  not  be  left 
blank  in  the  text  of  the  consular  invoice;  and  the  last  value  of  the 
invoice  must  be  closed  with  a  double  line,  drawing  diagonal  lines 
through   the  space  remaining  unused. 

I  Omission  of  requirements  Nos.  1  to  7  calls  for  a  fine  of 
50  bolivares. 

Violation  of  requirements  8  to  10,  and  12  to  16»  calls  for  a 
fine  of  125  bollvares. 

In  respeot  to  requirement  No.  11,  regarding  value  (absolutely 
true),  clause  5  of  article  207,  Treasure  Code  (Section  2.  law  12) 
says:  "When  the  consul  proves  that  the  price  declared  in  the  In- 
v(yice  is  less  than  that  of  the  merchandise,  duties  occasioned  by 
audi  merchandise  will  be  charged  according  to  the  ];>ercentage 
■of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  Invoice  and  that  Jus. 
tifled  by  the  consul,"  without  prejudice  to  other  fines  which  may 
be  imposed  by  the  Fiscal  de  Estampillas  and  to  the  Ley  de 
Gomiso  (law  o^  confiscation)  applying  to  merchandise  wlilch  pays 
duty  ad  valorem. 

If  the  shippers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language, 
the  consular  official  inust  translate  the  invoice,  making  three  extra 
cppies  of  the  translation.  When  the  original  invoice  doe^  not 
exceed  30  handwritten  lines,  the  charge  is  $3  gold  for  the  four 
copies  of  the  translation,  a  charge  of  3c  being  made  for  each 
additional  line.  Packages  with  different  marks  may  be  included 
in  one  invoice.  Consular  Invoices  should  be  presented  for  certi- 
fication not  later  than  three  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the  ves- 
sels so  that  the  consul  may  have  sufficient  time  for  their  exam- 
ination and  for  insertion  of  the  required  data.  Bills  of  lading 
do  not  require  certification,  but,  if  presented,  five  copies  will  be 
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certified  by  the  consul  without  charge,  a  charge  being  made 
should  more  than  five  copies  be  desired.  It  is  not  permissible 
to  consign  goods  "to  order,"  and  a  penalty  of  from  750  to  2, — 
bolivares  ($150  to  $400)  is  imposed  on  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
carrying  such  shipments,  which  are  also  subject  to  a  surtax  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  duty.  All  shipments  of  foodstuffs  should 
bear  a  Government  stamp  of  inspection  or  be  acquainted  by  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  goods  have  been  inspected  by  compe. 
tent  authority.  Fees  for  consular  documents  are  as  follows:  For 
invoices  up  to  $100  value,  $3,75;  from  100.01  to  $200,  $5;  from 
$200.01  to  $800,  $7.50;  for  each  additional  $200  or  fraction 
thereof  ,  $1.2^;  extra  copies  of  invioce,  each  $1;  if  an  invoice 
contains  more  than  one  mark,  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  fees  for  each  additional  mark.  Invoice  blanks  cost 
3,^  cents  per  sets  of  four.  More  than  five  copies  of  bills  of  lading, 
each  $1. 

The  requirements  for  the  importation  of  merchandise  into 
Venezuela  by  parcel  post  are  set  out  in  a  decree  of  September  26, 
1918.  All  articles  not  excluded  from  importation  may  be^  im- 
ported by  parcel  post  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rates  of 
duty  as  if  imported  by  freight.  When  articles  subject  to  different 
rates  of  duty  are  contained  in  the  same  package  each  will  be 
dutiable  separately  at  the  respective  rates,  but  with  th^  proviso 
that  duty  shall  be  based  on  a  minimum  weight  of  100  grams 
for  each  article.  Wrapping  such  as  cloth,  straw,  and  paper  used 
for  outer  covering  will  be  dutiable  at  the  r^  of  0.25  bolivar  per 
kilo,  plus  surtaxes,  or  $0,0343  per  pound,  when  the  contents 
will  be  classified  according  to  the  articles.  Bottles,  boxes,  and 
similar  containers  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  the  contents. 

Venezuela  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities  of  the  United 
states:  Chicago,  111.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;. San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Norfolk,  Va.;  New  Port  News,  Va.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;   Mobile,  Ala. 

By  a  decree  dated  March  29,  1919,  a  consulate  general  of 
Venezuela  has  been  created  in  New  Orleans,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraka,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  consulate  general  at 
New  York  is  given  Jurisdiction  over  the  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories  of  the  United  States. 

SHIPPING. 

In  the  second  half  of  1918  the  movement  of  vessels  to  and 
from  Venezuelan  ports  was:  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  steam- 
ers entered  with  251,054  tons  displacement,  and  218  sailing 
vessels  with  10,  294  tons;  and  206  steamers  sailed  with  253,913 
tons,  and  968  sailing  vessels  put  out  to  ea  with  31,982  tons. 

The  Italian  Steamship  Co.  La  Veloce  has  established  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Italian  and  Spanish  ports,  and  Venezuelan  and 
South  American  ports  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  passenger  and  freight 
service. 

The  Italian  Transatlantic  Co.  has  also  established  a  line  of 
freight  steamers  to  the  same  ports. 
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The  Caribbean  Steam&hip  Co.  (Ltd.),  has  recently  established 
a  new  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  and  Puerto  Cabello 
and  Maracaibo.  One  of  the  company's  ships  a  short  time  ago 
weighed  anchor  in  Maracaibo  with  a  cargo  of  11,338  sacks  of 
coffee,  the  largest  amount  mhich  ever  has  been  embarked  on  one 
vessel  in  the  history  of  shipping  in  that  port. 

Negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers 
/rom  Chilean  and  Colombian  to  Venezuelan  ports  are  rapidly  as- 
suming  a  definite  form. 

A  steamship  service,  passenger  and  freight,  between  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  and  Venezuelan  ports  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Hugo 
Persson  &  Co.  Line,  which  has  diverted  the  steamer  Thorbjom, 
of  2,150  tons,  to  that  particular  field. 

FINANCE. 

The  national  .budget  of  public  receipts  and  expenses  for  th^ 
year  beginning  July  1,  1919,  and  ending  June  30,  1920  estimated 
the  recedpts  for  the  year  at  49,  153,000  boljvars  and  fixes  the 
expenditures  at  the  same  figure,  divided  as  follows:  Department 
of  Interioir,  10,981,632;  foreign  relations.  1,327,032;  treasury, 
14,109,273;  war  and  navy,  9,000,000;  promotion.  4.263,288; 
public  works,  6,193.800;  public  instruction.  2,791,548;  appro- 
priation for  budget  deficiencies,  486,428  bolivars.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  as  given  in  the  budget  are  as  follows-.  Import 
taxes,  10,500,000  bolivars;  tax  on  cigaretts,  7,980,000;  liquor 
tax,  6.750,000;  salt  tax.  6.500,000;  stamp  tax,  4,000,000;  tor- 
eign  debt  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  3,300.000;  national  tax  of  12 ^^ 
per  cent,  1.375,000;  land  tax  of  12%  per  cent,  1,375.000.  etc. 

DEBT. 

On  January  1,  1919.  the  public  debt  of  Venezuela  amounted 
to  145,527.628  bolivars,  distributed  as  follows:  Internal  consoli- 
dated debt  of  3  per  cent,  46,623,077  bolivars;  recorded  debt, 
2.098.652;  treasury  bonds,  349.102;  debt  due  under  international 
conventions  (known  as  diplomatic  debt).  96,456.797.  Since  by 
December  31.  1917.  the  population  of  the  Republic  was  2,844,618, 
the  quota  of  every  citizen  in  the  public  debt  is  slightly  under 
51.16  bolivars,  or  about  $10.  considering  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  1918. 

In  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  the  Franco-Venezuelan 
protocol  of  February  11,  1913.  on  October  1.  1919.  the  Venezue- 
lan Government  paid  57,692  bolivars,  the  last  monthly  payment 
on  the  diplomatic  debt  of  3,000,000  bolivars.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  protocol  French  claims  originating  in  causes  prior 
to  June  30.  1903.  were  estimated  at  this  figure. 

BANKING. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  has  a  capital  of  12.000.000  bplivares. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Caracas,  and  it  maintains  agencies  at  La 
Guaria.  Puerto  Cabello,  Valencia.  Maracaibo.  Barcelona,  and  nine 
other  cities  and  towns.    It  acts  officially  for  the  Government  ex- 
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cept  in  Caracas.  The  bank  was  founded  March  24,  1882.  as  the 
Banco  Comercial,  Hs  title  being  changed  in  1890.  The  issue  of 
bank  notes  has  never  exceeded  2,000,000  bolirares. 

The  Bank  of  Caracas  is  capitalized  at  6,000,000  boHvares.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Caracas,  and  a  number  of  branches  are  main- 
tained. 

The  Bank  of  Maracaibo  is  a  local  institution.  Was  organized 
in  1882,  with  a  capital  of  1,250,000  bollTares. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  was  the  first  foreign  bank  to 
establish  itself  in  Venezuela.  It  opened  in  Caracas  in  October, 
1916,  and  has  since  established  branches  in  several  towns. 

Under  Venezuelan  law,  any  foreign  bank  properly  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  its  country  can  come  to  Venezuela  and  do 
business,  provided  a  certificate  as  to  its  charter  is  produced,  to. 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  bank  a«t  of  the  chartering  country.  ^ 

These  must  be  duly  registered  in  accordance  with  local  law. 
To  become  banks  of  isdue,  banks  must  submit  to  a  greater  degree 
of  Government  control  and  supervision.  None  or  the  forelgrn 
banks  are  at  present  authorized  to  issue  notes. 

MONEY. 

The  official  monetary  unit  is  the  Bolivar,  which  corresponds 
to  the  franc.  It  is  divided  into  100  centimes  (nominally,  .20 
cents,  American  money;  normal  exchange,  0.193). 

The  bank  notes  in  circulation  are  as  follows:  1,000  bolivars; 
500  bolivars;  400  bolivars;  100  bolivars)  50  bolivars;  20  boli- 
vars;  and  10  bolivars. 

Gold  coins  are  the  old  Spanish  onza  (80  bolivars)  and  20 
bolivars.  Sliver  oo4ns  are  5 -bolivar  pieces,  commonly  called  fuerte 
2^  bolvars;  2  bolivars;  1  bolivar;  %  bolivar,  called  a  real  an«i 
%  bolivar,  called  a  medio.  Nickel  coins  are  0.125  bolivar,  com- 
monly called  a  cuartillo  or  a  locha  and  0.05  bolivar,  called  a  cen. 
tavo. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  estimated  the  available  gold  in  the 
country  on  the  Ist  of  January  1919  at  62,528,056  boHvares  as 
against  30,340.822  bolivares  on  December  31  of  1915,  phowing 
an  increase  of  32,187,234  bolivares  in  three  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  June,  1918, 
the  President  ordered  the  coinage  of  silver,  in  pieces  of  5.  2,  1, 
0.50,  and  0.25  bolivares,  representing  a  total  value  of  5,300,000 
bolivares.  ^ 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  70  navigable  rivers  in  Venezuela,  which  form  im. 
portant  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  with  a  total 
navigable  length  of  6,000  miles  of  which  nearly  4.0.00  miles  is 
furnished  by  the  Orinoco,  the  third  largest  river  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, with  its  tributaries. 

One  of  the  longest  lines  in  the  Republic  is  the  Great  Railway 
of  Venezuela,  ill  miles  in  extent. 
Other  lines  are: 
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Bolivar  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  (Includes  the  South-Weetern  of  Vene- 
zuela.) HQ^lstered  in  London  in  1896.   Capital,  |6.000.000.    Mileage  110. 

L«a  Guaira  and  Caracas  Hallway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
1882.    Capital,  $1,750,000.  Mileage.  23. 

Puerto  CabeLlo  and  Valencia  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1885     Capital,  $2,300,000.    Mileage.  34. 

Venezuela  Central  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1905.    Capital.   $1,000,000.    Operates  46  mll«s. 

United  Electric  Tramways  of  Caracas.  Ltd.  V-enezuela.  Regis- 
tered in  London  in  1906.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,000,000  (U.  S.);  is- 
sued.  $850,000. 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENTS. 

An  estimate  made  in  the  year  1916  Indicated  that  British  in- 
vestments in  Venezuela  amounted  to  approximately  $39,905,300 
United  States  currency.  This  included  large  holdings  in  Govern- 
ment external  bond«,  shares  and  debentures  in  four  railways 
(the  La  Gualra  Caracas  Railway,  the  Puerto  Cabello- Valencia 
Railway,  the  Bolivar  Railway,  nd  the  Central  Railway  of  Vene- 
zuela), interests  in  publlcutillty  enterprises  at  Caracas,  the  Na- 
tional  Match  Factory,  certain  petroleum  undertakings,  etc. 

A  fair  amount  of  American  capital  lias  found  its  way  to  Ve- 
nezuela. The  Interests  of  the  General  Asphalt  Co.  are  large,  the 
Caribbean 'Petroleum  Co.  and  other  •  American  interests  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  oil  development  of  the  Republic,  and  there 
are  sugar  enterprises  financed  in  the  United  States.  American 
banks  'have  recently  entered  the  fi«ld.  The  location  of  the  Re- 
public geographically  Is  favprable  to  closer  financial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States. 

•German  interests  hold  a  number  of  Government  bonds,  con- 
trol  the  Great  Railway  of  Venezuela,  running  from  Valencia  to 
Caracas,  and  a  few  minor  undertakings. 

France  has  from  time  to  time  controlled  mining  enterprises 
of  more  or  less  importance  and  has  been  Interested  in  balata  and 
rubber  enterprises.  The  La  Ceiba  Railway,  a  local  line  of  some 
importance,  was  constructed  by  French  engineers. 

PRINCIPAL   DEALERS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  dealers  in  imported  goods 
in  Venezuela. 

CARICAS. 

Meii*ii    FurnlshinflTM 

Alvarez  y  Co.,  Kl  Agulla.  E.  4,  niimero  8a.;  N.  Benacerraf,  K  4, 
Nro.  29,  Chorro  o  Coliseo  8a.;  Juan  Castillo  y  Co.,  K  2,  49.  Dr.  Pair.l  a 
Salvador  de  Leon;  Guaria  y  Co,  Sue  S  4.  no.  26,  Padre  Sierra  o  BoJsa; 
Ellas  J.  Ettedgui.  La  Sirena,  S  4.  n^.  M,  Bolsa  o  Meroaderes;  Alejandro 
F^o,  8  2,  no.  1;  R.  A.  Lander  G..  Escocia.  Av.  S.  13,  Gradilla«  o  Socle- 
dad;  Alfonso  Navarro  y  Co.,  S  2,  no.  11.  San  Francisco  o  Pajaritoa; 
Eduardo  L    J'ardo  y  Co.,  Av.  S  no.  9,  Giradillas  o  Sociedad. 

Import  em    nod    Exporters. 

V.  Alvarez  Mlchaud  y  Co.,  Sur  I,  num.  95;  Argonet  e  hijo,  Sur  4. 
num.  29;  J.  N.  Arocha  y  Co.,  Oeste  4,  num  4;  Pedro  R.  Bastardo,  Norte 
4,  num.  38;  Hnos  Benarroch.  Este  4.  num  35;  I.  H.  Bendelac  y  Co., 
Este  2.  num.  8;  Bentata  y  Bendrihjn.  Sur  3.  numeros  17  y  19;  Benze- 
crl  y  Beumergul,  Este  2,  num.  15g.,  Gradilla  o  San  Jacinto;  S.  Blckart, 
Sur  4,  num.  56;  J.  Boccardo  y  Ctr.,  Sur  1,  num.  9,  Madrices  o  San 
Jacinto. 
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Leatker     Gooda. 

J.  Bocardo  y  Co.,  Catia  numeros  9  .y  11^  Paul  y  Co.,  Orense  8,  num. 
9,  Oatia;  Teneria  Ratto.  Este  16,  ndm,   121. 

Manuel  Antonio  Abrahamsz  y  Co.,  Sur  8,  nCan.  34;  Santiago  Alc&n- 
tara.  Oeste  3,  nOm.  7;  AJvarez  MicOiaud  y  Co ,  S.  Oest«  14,  nam.  67: 
P.  R.  Bastando,  iNorte  4,  ntlm.  33;  3raiim  y  Co.,  Norte  1,  nttm.  13,  y 
Sur  2.  nOm.  47;  Filidor  Capriles,  Sur  6,  nam.  63;  M.  A.  CarboncOl,  Sur 
2,  nam  63;  Castillo  Rivas  y  Co.,  Av.  Este  nam.  55;  Hnos.  Debotn, 
Oeste  10,  nam.  46;  Luis  Doming-uez,  Norte  5,  nam.  56. 


Dallaneier  V«ra  Lieon  y  Co.,  Al  Sol.  E.  4,  no.  12;  De  Sola  Stok  y 
Co.,  Av.  S  38,  Camejo  o  Santa  Theresa;  Ouinand  y  Co..  Av  S  no.  12a.; 
Gulnand  Freres,  Quincalla  de  S.  Pablo,  S  4,  no.  39,  Mercaderes  o  S. 
Pablo;  Liuria  y  D«  Sola,  E  2,  no.  4,  GradiUas  o  S.  Jacinto;  B.  Montes, 
S  1,  no.  22,  6  Jacinto  o  Traposos;  Eduardo  y  Antonio  Santana,  A., 
E  4,  no.  6.  Sociedad  o  Traposos;  Santana  ly  Co,  Sues.,  Av.  S.  no.  51. 
Sociedad  o  Camojo;  Soto  y  Co.,  Av.,  S  no.  19,  Giradlllas  o  Sociedad; 
Luis  Tinoco,  E  2.  no.  6,  GradLLlas  o  San  Jacinto. 

Jeivellers 

T.  B.  Botteger,  Sur  4.  no  48;  Antonio  Cachazo  hijo,  Av.  Este  no. 
7;  N  Cantizani,  Victoria,  Oeste  2,  no.  12;  El  y  Hnos.,  SUt  4,  no.  44: 
J.  M.  Fuenmayor  Ni<ev«s.  Este  14,  no.  82;  Gathmann  Herman.  Sur  4, 
no  36;  B.  R.  Enriquez.  Sur  2.  no.  25;  D.  Lenzl.  B9t«  6.  no.  33:  Teodoro 
Lopez,  Oeste  4,  no.  10;  E.  Padula,  La  Esmeralda,  Av.  Sur  IS. 

Books    and    Stattoaery. 

Carranza  Rojas.  Oeste  4.  no.  10;  J.  P.  Parodi.  Av.  Norte.  Torre  A. 
Vercoes  10;  G.  Pulgr  Ros,  Traposos  del  Chorro  13;  Puig  Ros  y  L.. 
Parra  Olmenar,  Este  no.  19. 

Faraitare. 

Alvarez  de  Lugo,  8  2.  35,  PajaA*itos  a  Palma;  Enriquez  Arvelo, 
Agendas  Americanas.  S  1.  no  81,  Traposos  o  Colon;  Pedro  P.  As- 
canio  O,  E  4,  no.  11,  Sociedad  a  Traposos;  Carlos  Bertorelli,  S  2.  no. 
19,  San  Francisco  o  Pajaritos;  F.  Cabrera  O.  E  4,  no.  8,  Sociedad  a 
Traposos;  Faeundo  Orespo,  N  7i  no.  10.  Plaza  Macuro  o  Socorro; 
Hnos.  Diaz  Rodriguez,  S  1.  no.  19,  San  Jacinto  a  Traposos:  Guillermo 
Fernandez  de  Arcila,  S  4,  no.  34,  Bolsa  o  Mercaderes;  Carlos  Ferraro 
O.  S  1,   no.  15,  San  Jacit0  o   Traposos. 

Watches. 

Tomas  B.  Bott-eger,  La  Diamena,  S  4,  no.  48,  Bolsa  a  Mercaderes; 
An'tonio  Cachazo  hijo,  A  v.  E.  no.  7.  Toorre  a  Madrices:  N.  Cantizani, 
Victoria.  O  2.  no  14.  Padre  Sierra  a  Mufioz:  Pascua.!  D'Onofrlo,  E  4, 
no.  6.  Sociedad  o  Traposos:  El  y  Hnos.  S  4.  no.  44,  Bolsa  a  Merca- 
<iere.«»:  Didio  Gamba.  S  1.  no.  f5.  S.  Jacinto  a  Traposos;  Segundo 
Gamba,  E  8,  no.  63.  Zaanuro  a  P&jaro;  Hnos.  Gathmann.  S  4.  no.  36. 
■Rf>i«»a  a  Mercaderes:  Waldema.r  G^lhardt.  O  4.  no.  1ft.  Bolsa  a  Pedrera; 
Roberto  Hernandez,  S  3.  no.  114,  Pinto  a  Gobernador. 

Tailors. 

Alfred  Arosta.  N  2,  no.  14.  Principal  a  Sta.  Capilla;  Alvarez  v  Co.. 
"Rl  Aguila,  E,  4.  nam.  8.  Soofedad  a  Trat^owos:  Argouet  *»  hiio.  Al 
Nuevo  Mhindo.  S  4.  no.  19,  Bolsa  a  Mercaderes!  Carlos  Belardi.  El 
Siglo.  Av..  N  4.  Torre  a  Veroe?:  Lino  Blanco  y  Co .  S  4,  no  1.  Conde 
'^  Pfldre  Si^T-rP!  TV>mingo  A.  "Blomlntt.  S  1.  no.  15.  San  Jacinto  a 
Traposos:  MaTimilfpno  Brito,  S  4.  no.  10.  Conde  a  Padre  Sierra  r 
Cambone.    Sucrea.    Noel.    O.    no     4.    Monjas   a    Padre    Sierra:    Ediiardq 
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Oasaflas,  O  8.  no.  4.  Sta.  T«r«sa  a   Palma;  Juan  Castillo  C,  La  Prln- 
cesU.,  E  2,  no.  49.  Dr.  Paul  a  Salvador  de  Leon. 

Hats. 

E^steban  Ballest^,  S  1,  no.  6,  Madrlces  a  Ssm  Jacinto;  Domingo 
Blanco,  V-enezuelci,  B  2.  no.  6,  Gradillas  a  S.  Jacinto;  Juan  Antonio 
Gspinoza,.  S  3,  no.  5,  Marron  a  Dr.  Paul;  Adolfo  H«mandez  Silva.  O 
S,  no.  19.  Palma  a  San  Pablo;  Juan  M.  Jimenez.  E  2,  no.  11.  Gradillas 
a  San  Jacinto;  Hnos.  Marquez,  ^  1,  no.  17.  San  Jacinto  a  Traposos; 
Juan  Bta.  Mendibl-e,  S  1,  no.  23,  San  Jacinto  a  Traposos;  J.  Musso. 
Paris,  Av.  S  7,  GradUlas  a  Sociedad;  Vicente  Ochoa,  Ml  Penam&. 
S  3,  no.  41,  Chorro  a  Dr.  Diaz;  Perez  y  Dominguez,  Av.  S.  15,  Gradillas 
a  Sociedad;  Jos6  de  JesQs  Pinto,  El  Castillo.  E  2,  no.  12,  Gradillas  a 
S.   Jacinto.  s 

Abudaram  y  Co..  E  2.  no.  31.  San  Jacinto  a  Dr.  Paul;  Domingo 
Bloise,  Av.  E,  no.  194,  Cruz  a  Alcabala;  J.  Boccardo  y  Co.,  S  1.  no  9, 
Madrice  a  San  Jacinto;  Eduardo  N.  Borges.  S  8,  no.  105,  Agpeli'tos'  a 
Jestls;  Hnos.  Carvajal,  Av.  E.  12.  Torre  a  Madrices;  O  H.  Castillo, 
Av.  E  23,  Torre  a  Madrices;  Filoonena  4e  Dechione,  E  12,  24;  Agiistin 
E}8quivel,  S.  1,  no.  12.  Madrices  a  San  Jacinto;  Elias  Ett-edgui.  La 
Sirena,  S  4,  no.  34,  Bolsa  a  M-ercaderes;  Salomon  E.  Ettedgui,  Luis 
15,  O  4,  no.  2,  Sociedad  a  San  Francisco. 

LA    GUAIRA. 

Cuatoni     Broker*. 

B.  Araanagua  e  tiljo,  Comercio  14-16;  J.  Boceardo  y  Co.,  Comer- 
cio  28;  A.  Dopou  y  Co,  Bolivar  188;  Fed-erico  Eraso,  Bolivar  25;  R. 
Escobar  liijo,  Bolivar  168;  Kuipors  Perret  y  Co..  Bolivar  156;  Hnos. 
Legoburu  y  Co.,  Comercio  22;  Eduardo  Marturet  *y  Co.,  Bolivar  168; 
F.  Winckelmann  y  Co.,  Comercio  11. 

Exporters    and  ^  Exporters. 

BJohm  y  o.,  Comercio  35-37-39.;  Bocardo  y  Co..  Comercio  28: 
H.  L.  Boulton  y  Co.,  Bolivar  180;  M.  A.  Ch'lrinos,  Muchinga  3;  A. 
Dupuoy  y  Co..  Bolivar  188;  F.  FranchI,  Bolivar;  C.  Galan  .y  Co..  Bo- 
livar 31;  C.  Hellmund  y  Co.,  Bolivar  21;  Montauban  y  Co.  Bolivar  19; 
Odoardo  y  Hno.,  Comercio  133;  L.  Perez  Diaz,  Bolivar  57-59;  Perret 
y  Co.,  Bolivar  156;  Bernardino  M.  Ruiz.  Comercio  25;  A.  Urrutis. 
Bolivar  9;  J.  Villaro,  Comercio  29. 

Commission    Merehaats. 

E.  Aranaga  hljo,  Comercio  14-16;  Baasch  y  Romer,  Bolivar  175: 
F.  G.  Cortes,  Bolivar  142;  J.  V.  Cordero,  Comercio  17-19;  J.  B  Gomez 
Villegras,  Comercio  17-19;  V-enanclo  Gonzalez.  Bodlvar  106;  D.  Guevara 
B.,  Bolivar  194;  E  Krogh,  Bolivar  26;  Perez  y  Morales,  Bolivar  60: 
M.  S.  Plaza,  Comercio  23. 

Dry    Goods. 

Isaias  Abraham,  Bolivar  46;  Hnos.  Albo,  Bolivar  39-81;  Salomon 
Bencid,  Bolivar  66;  Cubrla  y  Co..  Comercio  38;  L  M.  Pablzon.  Co- 
mercio 9;  David  Halrlche.  Bolivar  55;  M.  Marazzs^nl.  Bolivar  248; 
Muskus  y  De  Leon,  Comercio  40. 

^  VALESNCIA. 

Inmporters    aad    Bxporters. 

Abadle  y  Angrlade,  Marte  204;  A.  J.  Albornoz,  Mercado;  A.  M. 
AAoun;  Ased  y  CaJife  Raidi;  Eklua/rdo  Berri»beltia  y  Co.;  Vegreler  y 
Betancourt;  Blohm  y  Co..  La  Paz  99;  Boulton  y  Co.,  Mercado  127: 
Farbes  y  Co.;  L.  Febres  Cordero,  Colombia  191;  H.  Gonzalez.  Mercado: 
Gorne«  Zogrbl  y  Co.,  Antonio  Julio  de  Gurruoeagra,  Mercado;  Manuel 
I«aac;  Lacuna  y  Co.,  Glraldop;  Mestern  y  Co.,  Mlercado;  Monteverde 
y  Miandry,  Glraldop;  Ortegra  Martinez.  Fama;  Josfi  Antonio  Paz:  Ma- 
tlas  Paz;  B.  Tarbes  y  Co,  Marte  88;  Tuozzo  Splnelli,  Manuel  L  Vlla- 
rifio. 
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Aid    to    importers    of    Live- 
stock,   118. 
American   goods  imported  in 

Brazil,    138. 
Area   and  population,  1^2. 
Bankingr,   155. 
Busine-ss    methods,    145. 
Cereals.    123. 
Climate.    102. 
Coal.    109. 
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